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MY   NOVEL. 


BOOK  I. 


INITIAL   CHAPTER. 

lOWIHO   HOW   MT  KOVBL  CiMH   TO  BB   WRITTEN. 

SciKE,  The  Sail  in  Und«  Rotand'g  Tower— Time,  Nl-jM— 
PlASON,  Winter. 

Mr.  Caiton  is  seated  before  a  great  geographical  globe, 

wbich  he  is  turning  ronnd  leianrely,  aod  "  for  )iig  owa  recrea- 

tion,"  aa,  according  to  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  a  pbiloBopher 

sbould  turn  round  the  orb,  of  which  that  globe  professi'a  to 

be  tho  representation  and  effigies.     My  mother  having  just 

adorned  a  very  email  frock  with  a  very  smart  braid,  is  holding 

it  ont  at  arm's  length,  the  more  to  admire  the  effect.  Blanche, 

thongh  leaning  both  hands  on  my  mother's  shonlder,  is  not 

regarding  the  frock,  bnt  glances  towards  PiSTsTRiTUS,  who, 

seated  near  the  Sre,  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  and  his  head 

bent  over  his  breast,  seems  in  a  very  bid  liumour.     Uncle 

Roland,  who  has  become  a  great  novel  reader,  is  deep  in  tho 

of  some  fascinating  Third  Volniue.      Mr.  Squills 

.  }taa  brought  The  Ti/net  in  ma  pocket  for  bia  own  special  profit 

I  uid  delectation,  and  is  now  bending  his  brows  over  "  the  state 

L  of  the  money  market,"  in  great  donbt  whether  railway  eharea 

1  possibly  fall  lower.     For  Mr.  Squills,  happy  man !   has 

e  Bavings,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  money, 

o  use  his  own  phrase,  "  how  to  buy  in  at  the  cheapest,  i» 

pder  to  sell  out  at  the  dearest." 

Mr.  CAXTOif,  (mnaingly.)- — "  It  m.u8t  have  been  a  monati'oua 
'mg  journey.  It  would  be  somewhere  hereabouts,  I  take  it, 
'    t  they  would  split  off." 


I 
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Mr  MoniEE,  (mechanically,  aad  in  order  to  ahow  Anatinn 
that  she  paid  hiin  the  compliment  of  attending  to  hia  re-  ' 
marke.) — "  Who  split  off,  my  dear  ?  " 

"BJess  me,  Kitty,"  said  my  father,  in  great  admiration, 
"  yon  ast  Jnst  the  question  which  it  ia  most  difficult  to  answer. 
An  ingenious  speculator  on  races  contends  that  the  Danes, 
whose  descendaats  make  the  chief  part  of  our  northern  popu- 
lation, (and  indeed,  if  his  hypothesis  coxdd  bo  correct,  wo 
mnat  suppose  all  the  ancient  worshippers  o£  Odin,)  are  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  Etrurians.  Aud  why,  Eitty — I  jnst  ask 
yon,  why ! " 

My  mother  shook  her  head  thonghtfnlly,  and  tamed  the 
frock  to  the  other  side  of  the  light. 

"  Because,  forsooth,"  cried  my  father,  exploding— "because 
)ho  Etrurians  called  their  gods  '  the  ^sar,'  and  the  Scandi- 
navians called  theirs  the  jEsir,  or  Aser !  And  where  do  you 
think  this  adTentnrons  scholar  puts  their  cradle  ?  " 

"  Cradle!  "  Baid  m.y  mother,  dreamily  — "it  must  be  in  the 
nursery." 

Mb.  CAXTOlf. — "  Exactly — in  the  nursery  of  the  hnman  race 
— j'nst  hero,"  and  my  father  pointed  to  tbo  globe ;  "  bounded, 
yon  see,  by  the  river  Halys,  and  in  that  region  which,  taking 
its  name  from  Eea,  or  As,  (a  word  designating  light  or  fire,) 
has  been  immerooriaUy  called  jlsi'a.  Now,  Kitty,  from  Ecs  or 
As  our  ethnological  speculator  would  derive  not  only  Asia, 
the  land,  but  ^aar,  or  Aser,  its  primitive  inhabitants.  Hence 
he  BiipjH>ses  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  and  the  Scandina- 
viiUiB.  But  if  we  give  him  so  much,  we  must  give  him  more, 
and  deduce  from  the  same  origin  the  Es  of  the  Celt  and  the 
Ized  of  the  Persian,  and, — what  will  he  of  more  nso  to  him,  I 
dare  eay,  poor  man,  than  all  the  rest  put  together — the  JEa 
of  the  Romans,  that  is,  the  God  of  Copper-Moaey — a  very 
powerful  household  god  to  is  to  this  day  1 

My  mother  looked  musingly  at  her  frock,  as  if  she  were 
taking  my  father's  proposition  into  serious  consideration. 

"  So  perhaps,"  resumed  my  father,  "  and  not  unconf  ormably 
with  sacred  records,  from  one  great  parent  horde  came  aU 
those  various  tribes,  carrying  with  them  the  name  of  their 
beloved  Asia ;  and  whether  they  wandered  north,  south,  or 
west,  exalting  their  own  emphatic  designation  of  '  Children  of 
the  Land  of  Light '  into  the  title  of  gods.  And  to  think,'' 
(added  Mr.  Caxton  pathetically,  gazing  npon  that  speck  i 
the  globe  on  which  his  foreiSnger  rested.) — "to  think  ho' 
little  they  changed  fur  the  better  when  they  got  to  the  Don, 
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Ihr  entangled  their  rafta  amidst  the  iccberjjB  of  the  llaltic — • 
■D  comfortably  off  as  ther  were  hi*ro,  if  thej  cooM  but  bavo 
a  toyed  quiet." 

"  And  why  the  dence  conid  not  they  P  "  naked  Mr,  SqnilTs. 
"  Pressure  of  population,  and  not  enough  to  live  upon,  I 
•nppoeo,"  Baid  my  father, 

PiaiSTRiTtra,  (aulkily.) — "More  probably  they  did  awfty 
with  the  Com  Laws,  sir." 

"  PdjKB /"  quoth  my  father,  "that  throws  a  now  light  on 
^^le  snbject." 

^K   PiaisisATDB,  {full  of  bis  grievanpoB,  and  not  caring  throo 

^BjtmwB  abont  the  oH^n  of  the  Scandinavians.) — "  I  Icnow  thai 

^Vp  we  are  to  lose  £5(X>  every  yeur  on  a  form  which  we  hold 

^^iwntfreo,  and  which  the  beat  judges  allow  to  be  a  perfi.>c;l 

model  for  the  wliolo  country,  we  bad  better  make  bast«  and 

turn  Msir,  or  Ascr,  or  whatever  yon  call  them,  and  fix  a 

Bettlement  on  the  properly  of  other  nations — otherwise,  I 

KDspect,  onr  probnble  settlement  will  be  on  the  pariah." 

Mb.  Squills,  (who  it  must  be  remembered,  i9  an  enthnsi- 
Bstic  Free-trader.) — "  You  have  only  giA  to  put  mora  capital 
on  the  land." 

PisiSTBATca. — "  Well,  Mr.  Squills,  as  you  think  eo  well  o( 
that  investment,  put  your  capital  on  it.  I  pramise  that  yoa 
shall  have  every  shilling  of  pi-ofit." 

Mb.  SqutLLH,  (hastily  retreating  behind  The  TimM.) — "I 
't  think  the  Great  Western  can  fail  any  lower;  thoughit  i* 
irdons — I  can  but  venture  a  few  hundreds—" 
PlsieTRiTCB. — "  On  our  land,  Sqnilia  ?     Thank  you." 
Me.  SquiLLS. — "  No,  no — anything  hut  that — on  the  Oi'eai 
'^CTtem." 

Pisitjtratns  relaxes  into  gloom.   Blanche  steals  up  oooxingly, 
id  gets  snubbed  for  her  pains. 
A  pause. 

Mb.   OiXTON. — "  There  are  two  golden  mles  of  life ;  one 

'ites  to  the  mind,  and  the  other  to  the  pockets.     The  first 

'f  onr  thoughts  get  into  a  low,  nervons,  aguish  condi. 

we  should  make  them  change  the  air ;  the  second  is  com- 

d  in    the  proverb,  '  It  is  good  to  have  two  strings  to 

bow  '     Therefore,  Pisistratas,  I  tell  yoa  what  yon  must 

■Write  a  book !" 

PlETSTBiTiTS.^"  Write  a  Book ! — Against  the  abolition  of  the 

n   LftWB?     Faith,   sir,   the   misc-hiefs   done.      It  tnkc.s   n 

lb  better  pen  than,  mine  to  write  down  an  Act  of  Parli* 
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iftgination." 
reeollcction    of   The  Grent    Book  1 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  think  that  tljat  1 


Me.  Caxton. — "  I  only  said,  '  Write  a  book.'  All  the  reat 
is  the  addition  of  joar 

PisiBTBiTna,  (with  t 
rising  before  him.)—  ' 
would  joat  finish,  na ! '' 

Mb,  Caxtok,  (not  seeming  to  heed  the  interruption.) — "  A 
loook  that  will  sell.  A  book  that  will  prop  np  the  fall  of 
prices  I  A  book  that  will  diatract  your  mind  from  its  dismal 
apprehenaionB,  and  restore  your  aSection  to  your  species,  and 
yonr  hopes  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sound  principles — by 
the  sight  of  a  favourable  balance  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 
acconnte.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  difEerence  that  little  cir- 
cumstanco  makes  ia  our  views  of  things  in  general, 
renjember  when  the  bank  in  which  Sqnills  had  incautiously 
left  £1000  broke,  one  remarkably  healthy  year,  that  he  became 
a  great  alarmist,  and  said  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  min  ;  whereas  you  see  now,  when,  thanks  to  a  long  succes- 
sion of  sickly  seasons,  he  has  a  surplus  capital  to  risk  in  the 
Great  Western,  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  England  was  never 
in  so  prosperous  a  condition." 

Mr.  SquiLLS,  (rather  sullenly.)^"  Pooh,  pooh." 

Me.  CiJTOH.— "  Write  a  book,  my  aon— write  a  book.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  Money  or  Moneta,  according  to  Hyginus,  was 
the  mother  of  the  Mnaes  ?     Write  a  book." 

Blanche  and  my  Motheb  (iu  full  chorus.) — "  O  yes,  Sisty 
— h  book — a  book  !  you  must  write  a  book." 

"  I  am  sure,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Roland,  slamming  down  the 
volume  he  had  just  concluded,  "  he  conld  write  a  devilish 
deal  better  book  than  this ;  and  how  I  come  to  read  such 
trash,  night  after  night,  ia  mire  bhan  I  could  possibly  explain 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  intelligent  jury,  if  I  were  put  into 
a  witness-box,  and  examined  in  he  mildest  manner  by  my 
own  connael." 

Mr.  Cajkton. — "You  see  that  Boland  tells  us  exactly  what 
sort  of  a  Iwok  it  shall  be." 

PlSI8T8iTC8. — "  Trash,  si 

Mh,  Caxtos. — "No — that  is,  not  iwccsBarUy  trash— but  %.% 
book  of  that  class  which,  whether  trash  or  not,  p 

reading.     Novels  have  become  a  necessity  of  the  aga  ' 
Ton  must  write  a  novel." 

FisisTKATDS,  (flattered,  but  dubious.) — "A  novel  1  Bat  1 
every  subject  on  which  novels  can  be  written  is  pre-occupied,  1 
There  are  novels  of  low  life,  novels  of  high  life,  m.ilitary  I 
novels,  naval  novels,  novels  philosophical,  novels  religio 


i 
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^^kyela  historical,  novels  descriptive  of  ladin,  the  Coloniua, 
^^ucient  Borne,  and  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  from  what  bird, 
^^Mld  eagle,  or  barn-door  fowl,  can  I 
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'  Flook  ana  imweaiied  plome  from  Fane;'!  wing } ' 


Mb.  Caxton,  (after  a  little  thought.) — "  You  ratnembcr  the 
story  which  Trevanion  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Lord  Ulawater)  told 
us  the  other  night.  That  gives  you  somothing  of  the  romanca 
of  real  life  for  jonr  plot — puts  you  cliicfly  among  sceaes  with 
Tvhicb  you  are  familiar,  and  fiiroishea  yon  with  charoclerg 
■wbich  have  been  very  sparingly  dealt  with  since  the  time  ol 
Fielding,  You  can  give  ns  the  Country  Sqniro,  as  yon  ro« 
member  him  in  yottr  youth ;  it  is  a  specimen  of  a  race  worth 
preserving — the  old  idiosyncrasies  of  which  are  rapidly  dying 
off,  as  the  railways  bring  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  within  easr 
reach  of  the  manners  of  London.  Yon  can  give  ns  the  old- 
fashioned  Parson,  as  in  all  essentials  he  may  yet  be  found — 
bat  before  you  had  to  drag  him  out  of  the  great  Tractarian 
bog ;  and,  for  the  rest  I  really  think  that  while,  as  I  am  told, 
many  popular  writers  are  doing  their  best,  especially  in 
Fiance,  and  perhape  a  little  in  England,  to  set  class  against 
class,  and  pick  up  every  stone  in  the  kennel  to  shy  at  a 
gentleman  with  a  good  coat  on  hia  back,  something  useful 
might  be  done  by  a  few  good-humoured  sketches  of  those 
innocent  criminals  a  little  better  off  than  their  neighbours, 
whom,  however  we  dislike  them,  I  take  it  for  granted  wo 
shall  have  to  endure,  in  one  shape  or  another,  na  long  as 
civilisation  exists ;  and  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  as  good  in 
""  leir  present  shape  as  we  are  likely  to  get,  shake  the  dice-box 

'  society  how  we  wiU." 

PisiSTEiTiis. — "Very  well  said,  sir;  bnt  this  raral  conntry- 
_  mtleman  life  is  cot  so  new  as  yon  think.  There's  Washing- 
ton Irving — " 

Ma.  Castos.— "  Charming ;  but  rather  the  manners  of  the 
last  century  than  this.  You  may  as  well  cif«  Addison  and 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley." 

PiaiSTRiTDS. — "  Tremaine  and  De  Vere." 

Mb.  CiSTO.f. — "  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful,  nor  more 

"ike  what  1  mean.  The  Pales  and  Terminus  I  wish  you  to 
in  the  lielda  are  familiar  images,  that  you  may  cut  out 
oak  tree — not  beautiful  marble  statues,  on  porphyry 
lestals,  twenty  feet  high." 

PiaiSTEUTUS. — "  Miss  Ansten ;  Mrs.  Oore  in  her  masterpiece 
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oi  Mrs.  Artm/tage ;  Mrs.  Marah,  too ;  and  then  (for  Scottiah 
Viannen)  Migg  Ferrier  ! " 

Mb.  Caxton,  (growing  cross.)—"  Oli,  it  yon  cannot  treat  on 
bo-colicB  bat  what  yon  mnsfc  hear  soma  Vifgil  or  other  cry 
'Stop  thief,'  yon  deaerve  to  be  toaaed  by  one  of  your  own 
' short- horns,'"  (Still  more  contomptuonsly) — ^"I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why  wo  spend  ao  mnch  money  on  sending  oni? 
sons  to  school  to  learn  t&tin,  when  that  Anachronism,  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Caxtoo,  can't  sTen  consti-ue  a  line  and  a  half  of  Phsedrns, 
PhtedriiB,  Mra.  Caston — a  bouk  which  is  in  Latin  what  Goody 
Two-ShoeB  is  in  the  vemacnlar !  " 

Mk3.  Cjixtok,  (alarmed  and  indignant.) — "  Fie !  Austin ! 
am  sure  yon  can  construe  Phiedrus,  dear  !  " 

Piaistratus  pradontly  presarveB  ailonce. 

Mr.  Caxtoh. — "  I'll  try  him — 

'  San  cuiquD  qnum  at  miiwi  cogilatla 
CoiorquB  prDpiua.' 

What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

FiaiSTBiTDS,  (smiling.) — "  That  every  man  has  some  ooloar- 
ing  matter  within  him,  to  g;ive  hia  own  tinge  to — " 

"His  own  novel,"  intenmpted  my  father.  "  Conteniiu 
per  agin  J" 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogac,  Blanche  had  sewn 
together  throo  quires  of  the  beat  Bath  paper,  and  she  now 
placed  them  on  a  little  table  before  me,  with  nor  own  ink-stand 
and  ateet  pen. 

My  mother  put  her  fingor  to  hor  lip,  and  said,  "  Hush 
my  father  returned  to  the  cradle  of  tho  .^ar ;  Oaptai 
Roland  leant  hia  cheek  on  bis  band,  and  gazed  abstracted! 
on  the  fire;  Mr.  Si|uills  fell  into  a  placid  doae;  and,  afl 
three  sighs  that  woiild  luiTe  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  I  rush 
into— My  Novel, 
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"  There  haa  never  been  occaaion  to  use  them  since  IV 
been  in  the  pariKb,"  said  parson  Dale, 

"  What  does  that  prove  ?  "  quoth  the  Squire,  shorplj,  ( 
looking  the  Paraon  full  in  the  face. 

"  Prove  1 "  repeated  Mr.  Dale,  with  a  amile  qf  benign,  yefr* 
too  conscious  superiority — ■"  What  does  experience  prove  ?  " 

■'  That  yonr  forefathers  were  great  blockheads,  and  lliat 
their  descendant  is  not  a  whit  the  wiaer," 
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I  Squire,"  replied  the  Parson,  "  although  that  is  b  melnn- 
!y  condosion,  yet  if  voq  mean  it  to  oppljr  onivcrrBolIy,  mul 
DOC  to  the  f&mil;  of  the  DuIcb  ia  particular,  it  is  iioL  onu  whti;h 
my  candour  as  a  reaeoner,  and  my  humility  fts  a  mortal,  will 
permit  me  to  challenge." 

"  I  defy  yon,"  aaid  Mr.  Hazeldcan  triumphantly.  "  But  to 
stick  to  the  ealiject,  (which  it  is  mcmatrrxis  hard  to  do  when 
one  talks  with  a  parBon,)  I  only  just  ask  you  to  look  yoDdpr, 
and  tell  me  on  yonr  conMcience — I  don't  eren  say  aa  a  pnnion, 
but  aa  a  parishioner— whether  yon  ever  saw  a  more  disreput- 
able spectacle  P  " 

Wtuie  he  spoke,  the  Squire,  leajiing  heavily  on  the  Parson'i 
loft  shoulder,  extended  nia  cane  in  a  lino  parallel  with  tho 
right  c^o  of  that  diapntationa  eocleeiastic,  bo  that  he  might 
goide  the  organ  of  sight  to  the  object  ho  had  thus  uttflattor. 
ingly  described. 

"I  confeaa,"  said  the  Parson,  "  that,  r^arded  by  the  eye  of 
the  senses,  it  is  a  thing  that  in  its  best  day  had  small  preten- 
sions to  beanty,  and  is  not  elevat«d  into  the  picturesque  even 
by  neglect  and  decay.  But,  my  friend,  regarded  by  the  eye 
of  the  inner  man — of  the  rural  philopophor  and  parochial 
legislator — I  say  it  is  by  neglect  and  decay  that  it  is  rendered 
a  very  pleasing  feature  in  what  I  may  call  '  tlio  moral 
topography  of  a  parish.'  " 

The  Si^nire  looked  at  the  Parson  as  if  ho  could  hai~e  beaten 

,  indeed,  regarding  the  object  in  dispute  not  only 

rith   the  eye  of  the  outer  man,  bub  the  eye  of  law  and 

''  rr,  the  eye  of  a  country  gentleman  and  a  jastico  of  the 

■e,  the  spectacle  wa*  scandalously  disrcpntable.     It  waa 

s-grown;  it  was  worm-eaten ;  it  was  broken  right  in  tho 

(iddle ;  through  its  four  socketlesa  eyes,  oeighboored  by  the 

ttle,  peered  the  thistle : — the  thistle !  a  forest  of  thistles  ! — 

A,  to  com.p!ote  the  degtwlation  of  the  whole,  those  thistles 

d  attracted  the  donkey  of  an   itinerant  tinker;   and   tho 

«verent  animal  was  in  the  very  act  of  taking  his  luncheon 

t  of  the  eyes  and  jaws  o£ — The  Parish  Stocks. 

[  The  Squire  looked  as  if  he  coald  have  beaten  the  Parson ; 

fat,  aa  he  was  not  without  some  slight  command  of  tamper, 

pd  a  Bttbstitnte  was  lackily  at  hand,  he  gulped  doivn  his 

'lentment,  and  made  a  rush — at  the  donkeyl 

flow  the  donkey  was  hampered  by  a  rope  to  its  fore-feet^ 
■  the  which  was  attached  a  billet  of  wood,  called  technically 
t  clog,"  so  that  it  had  no  fair  chance  of  escape  from  the 
i»nltitB  aaorilegious  luncheon  had  justly  provoked.    Bnt^ 
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(  asB  tnmiiig  round  with  mmsiial  nimblcness  at  tbe  Erst 
afcrote  o£  the  cane,  the  Squire  caught  hia  foot  in  the  rope,  and 
went  head  over  heels  among  tho  thistles.  The  donkey  gravely 
bent  down,  and  thrice  emelt  or  aniSed  its  prostrate  foe ;  then, 
having  convinced  itself  that  it  had  nothing  farther  to  appre- 
hend for  the  present,  and  very  willing  to  make  the  best  of  the 
reprieve,  according  to  tho  poetical  admonition,  "  Gather  your 
rosebuds  while  you  may,"  it  cropped  a  thistle  In  full  bloom, 
close  to  the  ear  of  the  Sqnire ; — so  close,  indeed,  that  the 
Parson  tbonght  the  ear  was  gone;  and  with  the  more  proba- 
bility, inasmuch  as  the  Sqnire,  feeling  the  warm  breatb  of  the 
creature,  bellowed  out  with  all  the  force  of  Innga  accustomed 
to  give  a  View-hallo ! 

"Bless  me,  is  it  gone?"  said  the  Parson,  thrnsting  hia 
person  between  the  ass  and  tbe  Sqnire. 

"  Zounds  and  the  devil !  "  cried  the  Squire,  rubbing  himaelf 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Hush,"  said  the    Paxson  gently.      "  "Wbat  a,   horrible 

"Horrible  oath  !  If  yon  had  my  nankeens  on,"  said  tho 
Sqnire,  stiLl  rubbing  himself,  "  and  had  fallen  into  a  thicket 
of  thistles,  with  a  donkey's  teeth  within  an  inch  of  yonr 

"  It  is  not  gone — then  ?  "  interrupted  the  Parson. 
"No — that  is,  I  think  not,"  said  the  Squire  dubiously ;  and 
he  clapped  his  hand  Ijd  the  organ  in  qnestion.     "  So  !  it  is  not 

"  Thank  heaven !  "  said  the  good  clergyman  kindly. 

"  Hum,"  growled  the    Squire,  who  wfw  now  ouce  more 

gaged  in  rubbing  himself.  "  Thank  heaven  indeed,  when 
I  am  as  full  of  thorns  as  a  porcupine !  I  should  just  like  to 
know  what  use  thistles  are  in  the  world." 

"  For  donkeys  to  eat,  if  yon  will  let  them,  Squire,"  answered 
the  Parson. 

"  Ugh,  yon  beast ! "  cried  Mr.  Hazeldean,  all  his  wrath 
re-awakened,  whether  by  the  reference  to  the  donkey  Hpecies, 
or  his  inability  to  reply  to  the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by  some 
sudden  prick  too  sharp  for  humanity — especially  humanity  in 
nankeens — to  endure  without  kicking ;  "  Ugh,  you  boast !  " 
he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  cane  at  the  donkey,  which,  at  the 
interposition  of  tbe  Parson,  had  respectfully  recoiled  a  few 
Doces,  and  now  stood  switching  ite  thin  tail,  and  trying  vainly 
rfO  lift  one  of  its  fore-legs — for  the  flies  teased  it. 

"  FoiH'  thing! "  said  tbe  Parson  pityingly.     "  See,  it  ha«  a 
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1  the  Etottlder,  and  the  fiies  have  foutkd  out  the 

1  deyiliah  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Squire  viudio 

rely. 

"Fie,  fie!" 

"  It  is  very  -well  to  Bay  '  Pie,  fie.'  It  wm  not  yon  who  fell 
among  the  thistles.     What's  the  man  abont  now,  I  wonder  P  " 

The  Parson  had  walked  towards  a  choatnot  tree  that  stood 
on  the  village  green — he  broke  off  a  bough— returned  to  the 
cionkey — wbialced  away  the  fliea,  and  then  tenderly  placed  the 
broad  leaves  over  the  sore,  as  a  protection  from,  the  swarmg. 
The  donkey  turned  round  its  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 
mild  wonder. 

"  I  would  bet  a  shilling,"  said  the  Parson  softly,  "  that  thia 
is  the  first  act  o£  IdndneBs  thon  bast  met  with  this  many  a  day. 
And  slight  enough  it  is,  Heaven  knows," 

With  that  the  Parson  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
drew  out  an  apple.  It  was  a  fine  large  rose-checked  apple; 
one  of  the  last  winter's  store,  from  the  celebrated  tree  in  the 
parsonage  garden,  and  he  was  taking  it  as  a  present  to  a  little 
boy  in  the  village  who  had  notably  distinguished  himself  in 
"  le  Sunday  school.     "  Nay,  in  common  justice,  Lenny  Fairfield 

lould  have  the  preference,"  muttered  the  Parson.  The  ass 
Jricked  np  one  of  its  ears,  and  advanced  its  head  timidly. 
pBnt  Lenny  Fairfield  would  be  as  much  pleased  with  two- 

mce;  and  what  could  twopence  do  to  thee?"     The  ass'a 

we  now  fcuched  the  apple.  "  Take  it,  in  the  name  of 
Charity,"  quoth  the  Parson;  "Justice  is  accustomed  to  be 

irved  last :  "  and  the  ass  took  the  apple.    "  How  had  yon  the 

Kirt !  "  said  the  Parson,  pointing  to  the  Sqnire's  cane. 

The  asB   stopped   munching,   and   looked   askant    at  the 

r  "Pooh!  eat  on;  he'U  not  beat  thee  now." 
"No,"  said  the  Sqnire,  apologetically.     "But,  after  all,  he 
not  an  Ass  of  the  Parish  ;  he  is  a  vagrant,  and  he  ought  to 

B  ponnded.    But  the  pound  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the  stocks, 

'  inks  to  your  new-fashioned  doctrines." 
"New-fashioned!"  cried  the  Parson,  almost  indignantly, 
r  he  had  a  great  disdain  of  new  fashions,    "  Thoy  are  ^  old* 

I  Christianity;   nay,  as  old   as  Paradise,  which  you  will 

beeirve  is  derived  from  a  Greek,  or  rather  a  Persian  word, 
I   something  more  than    'garden,'   corresponding 

FpDTSiied  the  Parson,  rather  pedantically)  with  the  LatJa 

ivariwm — viz.,    grove    or    park     fuH    of     innocent    duiub 
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on  it,  donkeys  were    allowed  to 


oreatares. 
thistles  there.' 

"  Very  poBuibly,"  Baid  tha  Sqnire,  drily.  "  Bnt  Hazeldoan, 
thottgli  a,  very  pretty  villrvge,  ia  not  Paradise.  Tho  Btocka 
ahall  be  mended  to-morrow — ay,  and  the  pound  too — and  the 
next  donkey  fouad  treepassing  shall  go  into  it,  aa  Eure  as  my 
name's  Haaeldean." 

"  Then,"  saitl  the  Parson,  gravely,  "  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  next  parish  may  not  follow  your  example;  or  that  you  and 
I  may  never  be  caught  straying." 
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Paksoh  Dale  and  Sqniro  Hazeldean  parted  company;  tha 
latter  to  inspect  his  sheep,  the  former  to  visit  some  of  liia 
pariflhionera,  including  Lenny  Fairfield,  whom  the  donkey  had 
defrauded  of  his  apple. 

Lenny  Fairfield  was  nura  to  be  in  the  way,  for  his  mother 
rented  a  few  acres  of  grass-land  from  the  Squire,  and  it  was 
now  hay-time.  And  Leonard,  commonly  called  Lenny,  was 
nn  only  son,  and  his  mother  a  widow.  The  cotiago  stood 
apart,  and  somewhat  remote,  in  one  of  the  many  nooks  of  the 
long,  green,  village  lane.  And  a  thoroughly  English  cottage 
it  was — three  centuries  old  at  least;  with  walla  of  rubble  let 
into  oak  frames,  and  duly  white-washed  every  summer,  a 
thatched  roof,  small  panes  of  glass,  an  old  doorway  raised 
from  the  ground  by  two  steps.  There  was  about  this  littla 
dwelling  all  the  homely  rustic  elegance  which  peasant  life 
'admits  of;  a  honeysuckle  was  trained  over  the  door;  a  few 
flower-pota  were  placed  on  the  window-silla ;  the  small  plot 
of  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, and  even  taste ;  some  large  rough  stones  on  either  aide 
the  Uttle  path  having  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  rockwork, 
with  creepers  that  were  now  in  flower ;  and  the  potato- ground 
was  Bcreened  from  the  eye  by  sweetpeaa  and  lupine.  Simple 
elegance,  all  this,  it  is  true ;  but  how  well  it  speaks  for 
peasant  and  landlord,  when  yon  see  that  the  peasant  is  fond  of 
his  home,  and  has  some  spare  time  and  heart  to  bestow  upon 
mere  embellishment.  Snoh  a  peasant  ia  sure  to  be  a  bad 
customer  to  the  alehouse,  and  a  safe  neighbour  to  the  Squii'o'a 
presci-ves.  All  honoiir  and  praise  to  him,  Djcccpt  a  small  tax 
bpoB  both,  which  is  dae  to  the  landlord! 
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H  Sach  Rights  were  as  plca.saiit  to  tUe  Parson  u  the  most 
Bbeantifal  landacFLpea  of  Italy  can  be  to  the  dilettaiile.  Ho 
paused  a  moment  at  the  cricket  to  look  aroand  him,  and  dis- 
tended hia  nostrils  Toluptnonaly  to  inhale  the  smcil  nf  the 
aweet  peaee,  mixed  with  thivt  of  the  ncw-mowii  hay  in  the 
fields  behind,  which  a  slight  breeze  hore  to  ))im.  He  then 
moved  on,  carefnlly  scraped  his  shoes,  clean  and  wcll-polishcd 
as  they  were — for  Mr.  Dale  was  rather  a  bean  in  his  owa 
clerical  way — on  the  acraper  without  the  door,  and  lift<id  the 
hiteh. 

Your  virtuoso  looks  with  artistical  delight  on  the  figapo  of 
some  nymph  painted  on  an  Etrnscan  vase,  engaged  in  ponring 
out  the  jnice  of  the  grape  from  her  classic  nm.  And  the 
Parson  felt  b.9  harmless,  if  not  as  elegant  a  pleasure,  in  con- 
templating Widow  Fairfield  brimming  high  a  glittering  can, 
wMch  she  designed  for  the  refreshment  of  the  thirsty  hay- 
makere. 

Mrs.  Fairfield  was  a  middle-^ed,  tidy  woman,  with  that 
aJert  precision  of  movement  which  seems  to  come  from  an 
active  orderly  mind ;  and  as  she  now  turned  her  head  briskly 
at  the  sound  of  the  Parson's  footstep,  she  showed  a  connt^nance 
prepossessing,  though  not  handsome — a  countenance  from  which 
a  pleasant,  hearty  smile,  breaking  forth  at  that  moment,  effaced 
Bome  lines  that,  in  repose,  spoke  "  of  sorrows,  hut  of  sorrows 
past ; "  and  her  cheek,  paler  than  is  common  to  the  com- 
plexions even  of  the  fair  sex,  when  bom  and  bred  amidst  a 
raral  population,  might  have  favoured  the  guess  that  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  the  Iftuguid  air  and 
"  within-doors  "  occupations  of  a  town. 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  the   Parson,    as    Mrs.    Fairfield 

popped  her  quick  cnrtsey,and  smoothed hor  apron;  "  If  you 

are  going  into  the  hayfield,  I  will  go  with  you;  I  have  aouie- 

m'tiliag  to  say  to  Lenny — an  eicellent  boy." 

"■  Widow. — "  Well,  sir,  and  you  are  kind  to  say  it— but  so 

Parsoh. — "  He  reads  nncommonly  well,  he  writes  tolerably; 

is  the  best  iad  in  the  whole  school  at  his  Catechism  and  in 

)  Bible   lessons ;  and  I  assure   you,  when  I  see  his  face  at 

Binrch,  looking  up  so  attentively,  I  fancy  that  I  shall  read  my 

a  all  the  better  for  such  a  listener!  " 
[  "Widow,  (wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.) — 
K'Deed,  sir,  when   my  poor   Mark   died,  I   never   thought   I 
Itlald  have  lived  on  as  I  have  done.     Bnt  that  boy  is  so  kind 
d  good,  that  when  ^pok flit  him  Hitting  there  ii   ' 
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cbair,  and  remembor  how  Mark  lored  him,  and  all  he  need  to  H 
say  to  me  about  him,  1  feel  somehow  or  other  as  i£  my  good."' J 
nrmn  smiled  oa  me,  tuid  would  rathe?  I  was  not  with  him  yet,  J 
tiU  tho  lad  had  grown  up,  and  did  not  want  me  any  more."        J 

PiasOM,  (looking  away,  and  after  a  piniHe.) — "Ton  nerop  fl 
laear  anythiag  oE  the  old  folks  at  Lansmero  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  sir,  sin'  poor  Mark  died,  fihey  han't  noticed  me,  I 
aor  the  boy;  hut,"  added  the  widow,  with  all'  a  peasanfa  I 
pFide, "  it  in't  that  I  wante  tiieir  money ;  only  it's  hard  to  feel  ' 
strange  like  to  one's  own  father  and  mother !  " 

Parsos, — "Ton  must  eicnae  them.  Tonr  Father,  Mr. 
Avenel,  was  never  quite  the  same  man  after  that  sad  event 
which — -but  yott  are  woapiug,  my  friend,  pardon  me : — yoor 
mother  is  a  tittle  proud ;  but  so  are  you,  though  in  another 
™g-"  J 

Widow. — "  I  pFbnd !  Lord'  love  ye,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  e^m 
ptido  in  me!  and  that's  the  reason  they  always  looked  dowsfl 

PiESOff. — "  Tour  parents  muafc  be  well  off ;  and  I  shall  apply 
to  them  in  a  year  or  two  on  behalf  of  Lenny,  for  they  pro- 
mised me  to  provide  for  him  when  he  grew  up,  as  they 

Widow,  (with  flashing  eyes.) — "I  am  anre,  sir,  I  hope  yon 
will  do  no  BDch  thing ;  for  I  would  not  bave  IJenny  beholden 
to  them  as  has  never  given  him  a  kind  word  sin'  he  waa 

The  Parson  smiled  gravely,  and  shook  his  head  at  poop 
Mrs.  Fairfield's  hasty  confutation  of  her  own  aelf-acqoittal 
from  the  charge  of  pride  ;  but  ho  saw  that  it  was  not  the 
timeorniomontfor  effectual  peace-making  in  the' moat  irritable 
of  all  rancours,  viz.,  that  nourished  against  one's  nearest  rclsi- 
tions.  He  therefore  dropped  the  subject,  and  said,- — "  Wel^ 
time  enough  to  think  of  Lenny's  future  prospects ;  meanwhiia 
we  are  forgetting  the  haymakers.     Come." 

The  widow  opened  the  back  door,  which  led  across  a  Iftflo 
i^ple  orchard  into  the  fields. 

Pabsoh. — "  Ton  have  a  pleasant  place  hero ;  and  I  see  tha* 
my  friend  Lenny  should  bo  in  no  want  of  apples.  I  hai 
brought  him  one,  bnt  I  have  given  it  away  on  the  i-oad." 

WiDOW.^"  Ob,  sir,  it  ia  not  the  deed — it  is 
felt  when  the  Sqaire,  God  bless  him  !  toot  two  potini 
rent  the  yonr  he — that  is,  Mark — died." 

Pacsor. — "If  Lenny  contiaaea  to  bo  anch  a  help  to  y 
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0^  not  be  long-  beibm  Cfae  Si^nira  rasj  pnt  tie  two  pnrtrds  or 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  mmply ;  "  I  hone  Bo  wil!." 

"  Sitly  woman  !  "  mnttared  the  Paraon.  "  TliTit's  not  exaettj 
what  the  achoolm  is  tress  would  liavo  said.  Yon  di)n't  rend 
nor  write,  Mrs.  Fairfield  ;  yot  yon  cxpross  yonwolf  with  gre nl 
[■opriety." 

"  Ton  know  Mark  waa  a  achollnrd,  eir,  like  my  poor,  poor 
sister ;  and  though  I  was  a  sad  etupid  girl  afore  I  married,  I 
tried  to  tafce  after  him  when  we  came  together." 


CHAPTEIi   IV. 


Thbt  were  now  in  the  haySeld,  and  a  hoy  of  ahont  aixfecn, 
bat,  like  moat  coantry  lads,  to  appearance  mnch  yonnger  than 
He  was,  looked  up  &oni  his  rake,  witb  lively  bltio  eyes  beaming 
forth  under  a.  profusion  of  brown  ourly  hair. 

LeonBfd  Fairfield  wae  indeed  a  very  handeome  boy — not  bo 
stoat  nor  so  ruddy  aa  one  would  choose  for  the  ideaJ  of  mstic 
beauty ;  nor  yet  so  delicate  in  limb  and  keen  in  oxpression  as 
ore  those  children  of  cities,  in  whom  the  mind  is  cultivated 
»t  the  ezpenae  of  the  body ;  but  still  he  had  the  health  of  tlic 
country  in  bis  cheeks,  and  was  not  without  the  grace  of  the 
city  in  his  compact  figure  and  easy  mopemente.  Thero  wafl 
in  bia  physiognomy  something  interesbiiig  from  ita  peouiiar 
character  of  innocence  and  simpJicity,  Yon  could  see  t!)»t 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  wonuin,  and  much  apnrt 
n  £amiliar  contact  with  other  children  ;  and  snch  infel- 
,_  ince  aa  was  yet  developed  in  him,  wae  not  ripened  by  the 
]ok^  and  cnffs  of  hia  coevals,  but  fostered  by  decorous  iec- 
tnrings  from  his  elders,  and  good  little  boy  maxims  in  good 
little  boy  books. 

PiESOIf. — "  Come  hither,  Lenny.  You  know  the  benefit  of 
school,  I  see :  it  can  teach  yon  nothing  bettor  than  to  be  a 
support  to  joar  mother." 

liBUNT,  (looking  down  sheepishly,  and  with  a  heightened 
;low  over  his  face.) — "  Ploaae,  sir,  that  may  come  one  of  those 
ftva," 
Passon. — "  That's  right,  Lenny.     Let  me  sec !    why  you 
EjBnat  be  nenrly  a  mnn.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 
I  XenBj  looks  up  ini^uii'iiigly  at  Lis  mutiwr. 
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chair,  and  romember  how  Ma,rk  lored  him,  and  aU  he  naed  to  | 

say  to  me  about  him,  I  feel  somehow  or  otber  as  if  my  g 
man  smiled  on  me,  and  would  rittber  I  was  not  wifih  him  ye4, 
till  the  lad  had  grown  np,  and  did  not  want  me  anj  more." 

PiRSOif,  (looking  away,  and  after  a  pause.) — "Yon  nei 
bear  aoytbiag  of  the  old  folks  at  Lansmere  P  " 

"  'Dfeed,  sir,  sin'  poor  Mark  died,  they  han't  noticed  r 
noi  the  boy;  but,"  added  the  widow,  with  all  a  peasan 
pride,  "  it  in'b  that  I  wants  their  money ;  only  it's  hard  to  feel 
strange  like  to  one's  own  father  and  mother !  " 

Paikon. — "You  must  excuse-  them.  Yonr  Jathef,  Mr. 
Avene',  was  never  quite  the  sam.e  man  after  that  sad  6Tent 
which — but  you  are  woeping,  my  friend,  pavdon  me : — yonr 
mother  iB  a  little  proud  ;  but  so  are  you,  though  in  another 
way." 

Widow, — "  I  p»nd:  I  Lord  love  ye,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  ^ 
pride  in  m.e !  and  that's  the  reason  they  always  looked  down  ' 

Parson. — "  Tour  pn,rentB  must  be  wcU  off;  and  I  shall  ax"?'? 
to-  them  iu'  a  year  or  two  on  liphalf  of  Lenny,  for  they  pro- 
mised' me  to  pioyide  for  him  when  he  gi'ew  np,  as   they 

Widow,  (with  flashing  iiyoa.)— "  I  am  snre,  sir,  I  hojte  you 
will  do  no  ancb  thing ;  for  I  wonld  not  have  Lenny  beholden 
to  them  as  has  never  given  him  a  kind  word  sin'  be  was 
bom!" 

The  Parson  smiled  gravely,  and  shook  his  head  at  poor 
Mrs.  Fairfield's  hasty  confutation  of  liev  own  self-acqnittnl 
from  the  charge  of  pride ;  but  he  fiaw  that  it  was  not  the 
time  or  moment  for  effectual  peace-making  in  the  most  irritable 
of  all  rancours,  viz.,  that  nourished  against  one's  nearest  rela. 
tions.  He  thei-efore  dropped  the  subject,  and  said, — "  Weff, 
time  enough  to  think  of  Lenny's  fntare  pvogpoctaj  meanwhila 
we  are  forgetting  the  haymafajrs.     Oome." 

The  widow  opened  the  back  door,  which  led  across  &  Bttfb 
l^ple  orchard  into  the  fields. 

PiESOir. — "  Yon  have  a  pleasant  place  here ;  and  I  see  thaA 
my  friend  Lenny  should  be  in  no  want  of  apples.  I  bad 
brooght  him  one,  bat  1  have  given  it  away  on  the  road." 

Wiuow. — "  Ob,  sir,  it  la  not  the  dred — it  is  the  will ;  aa  I 
felt  wbett  the  Squire,  God  bless  bim  !  took  two  pounds  off  the 
rent  the  ye^  he^tliat  ia,  Mnrk-^dieiL" 

Piitsos.^"  If  Lenny  conCtniics  to  be  snch  a  help  to  yon,  9 
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thought  I  would  make  it  up  by  giving  him  the  Af^lA*    Ought 

I  onlj  to  have  given  him  the  half  ?  " 

Lenny's  innocent  face  hecame  aU  smile ;  his  interest  wn 
aronsed. — "  And  did  the  donkey  like  the  apple  ?  " 

"Very  much,"  said  the  Parson,  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  but 
thinking  of  Leonard  Fairfield's  years  and  understanding ;  and 
moreover,  observing,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  there 
were  many  spectators  to  his  deed,  he  thought  the  meditated 
twopence  not  sufficient,  and  he  generously  produced  a  silver 
sixpence. 

"  There,  my  man,  that  will  pay  for  the  half  apple  which 
you  would  have  kept  for  yourself."  The  Parson  again  patted 
the  curly  locks,  and  after  a  hearty  word  or  two  with  the  other 
haymakers,  and  a  friendly  "  Good-day "  to  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
struck  into  a  path  that  led  towards  his  own  glebe. 

He  had  just  crossed  the  stile,  when  he  heard  hastv  but 
timorous  feet  behind  him.  He  turned,  and  saw  his  friend 
Lenny. 

Lenny,  (half -crying,  and  holding  out  the  sixponcjo.)— 
"Indeed,  sir,  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  have  given  all  to 
the  Neddy." 

Pabson. — "  Why,  then,  my  man,  you  have  a  still  groaUir 
right  to  the  sixpence." 

Lenny. — "  No,  sir ;  'cause  you  only  gave  it  to  mtikn  ny  lor 
the  half  apple.  And  if  I  had  given  the  whole,  ah  I  ougfit  i/t 
have  done,  why  I  should  have  had  no  right  if)  tli';  %i%\niu*m. 
Please,  sir,  don't  be  offended ;  do  take  it  ixi/;k,  will  you  *t  ** 

The  Parson  hesitated.  And  the  lx>y  thruHt  iXui  mx\tm^^ 
into  his  hand,  as  the  ass  had  poked  its  xitmi  i\mrh  Mor^i  In 
quest  of  the  apple. 

**  I  see,"  said  Parson  Dale,  solilx>quij(ing,  "  i\iMl  if  'rtm  'l//f/i 
give  Justice  the  first  place  at  the  tabl«,  all  iim  iA)mr  Vifium 
eat  up  her  share." 

Lideed,  the  case  was  perplexing*  Charity,  lik^  a  f/^witr4, 
impudent  baggage  as  she  ix,  always  iktrwtUtiyt  SmcnM  m  U^ 
way,  and  taking  other  perypk^f  appW  V/  imaJ^  >m^  '/Wh  M^A^ 
pie,  had  defrauded  Lennj  <A  fak  dtM; ;  7k$A  #j//w  ^^m^^M^ihlUl^ , 
who  looks  like  a  shj,  bjsAb-fjk/;)^,  mL'ttrkwitM  V;ft*juif  i/;  tM^f 
teens — bat  who,  neT€Tt£^]<&«f,  u  aJwa-v*  *Fii^jr*/i  ')u  5/J/;iKi/^ 


the  pockets  of  her  K3^ier%  tmd  V> 

recompense.     The  cw»t  tt**  ^ru^z}u^  •■  i'/r  tii*  i''wvM'  h^*4 

and  did  Dot  Hke  Vv  ^;r^  iJ^  fk.  ^^  '^  ^i^  f^Ai-  t»u^'4*  M"^i»i 
friglitem  her  avaj  Hjg  irr«r.     t/^  ifer^  J/thW  4rt//>4  ifm¥/M^, 
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PiasoN. — "Ton  onght  to  know,  Lenny  :  speak  for  joutobSS, 
Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Tairfield." 

Lenny,  (twirling  big  hat,  and  in  great  perplexity.) — "Well, 
and  there  ia  Flop,  neigliboar  Dutton's  old  sheep  dog.  He  be 
Teiy  old  now." 

Pabson. — "  I  am  not  asking  Flop's  age,  bnt  yonr  own." 

LiNTTT. — "  'Deed,  sir,  I  have  heard  say  as  how  Flop  and  I 
■were  pnps  together.     That  ia,  I — I — " 

For  the  Parson  ia  laughing,  and  so  ia  Mrs.  Fairfield  ;  and 
the  haymakers,  who  have  stood  etill  to  listen,  are  langhing 
too.  And  poor  Lenny  has  quite  lost  his  head,  and  looks  as  if 
he  wonld  like  to  cry. 

Pahson,  (patting  the  cnrly  locks,  encouragingly.) — "Never 
mind ;  it  is  not  so  badly  answered  after  all.  ind  how  old  is 
Flop  P  " 

Leknt. — "Why,  hemnst  be  fifteen  year  and  m.ore." 

PiBSOS, — "  How  old,  then,  are  you  ?  " 

Lbnny,  (looking  up,  with  a  beam,  of  intelligence.) — "Fiftoen 
year  and  more." 

Widow  sighs  and  nods  her  head. 

"That's  what  wo  call  putting  two  and  two  together,"  said 
the  Parson.  "  Or,  in  other  words,"  and  here  he  raised  hia 
eyes  majestically  towards  the  haymakers— "in  other  words — • 
thanks  to  his  love  for  hia  book — simple  as  he  stands  here, 
Lenny   Fairfield  has   shown   himself    capable  of    inddgtivh 

SiTIOCINATION." 

At  those  words,  delivered  ore  rofwntio,  the  haymakers  ceased 
laughing.  For  even  in  lay  matters  they  held  the  Parson  to  ba 
an  oracle,  and  words  so  long  must  have  a  gi-eat  deal  in  thoni, 

Ijenny  drew  up  his  head  proudly. 

"  Yon  are  very  fond  of  Flop.  I  suppose  P  " 

"  'Deed  he  is,"  said  the  Widow,  "  and  of  all  poor  dumb 
creatures." 

"Very  good.  Suppose,  my  lad,  that  yon  had  a  fine  apple, 
and  that  you  met  a  friend  who  wanted  it  more  than  you,  what 
would  you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Please  you,  sir,  I  would  give  him  half  of  it." 

The  Purson's  face  fell. — "  Not  the  whole,  Lenny  P  " 

Lenny  considered. — "  If  he  was  a  friend,  sir,  he  would  not 
like  mo  to  give  him  all." 

"  TTpon  my  word,  Master  Leonard,  you  speak  so  well  that 
I  most  e'en  tell  the  truth,  I  brought  you  an  apple,  as  a  prize 
.'or  good  coiidnct  in  school.  Bnt  I  met  by  thn  way  a  poor 
doakty,   and  somo  one  beat  him  far  eating  a  thistle,  so  I 
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thought  I  would  make  it  np  br  ^ving  Lim  the  apple.  Ougbl 
I  ouly  to  have  given  him  the  half  ?  " 

Lenny's  innocent  face  became  all  emile ;  bis  interest  wm 
nrottBBd.— "  And  did  the  doniey  like  Iho  apple  ?  " 

"Very  mnch,"  said  the  Parson,  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  but 
thinking  of  Leonard  Fairfield's  years  and  tinders  landing ;  and 
moreover,  observing,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  thore 
were  many  speelatora  to  his  deed,  he  thonght  thn  medilat«d 
t\ropence  not  safflcient,  and  he  generooaly  produced  a  ailvei 
sixpence. 

"  There,  my  man,  that  will  pay  for  the  half  apple  which 
yon  would  have  kept  for  yourself."  The  Parson  again  jmtted 
the  curly  locks,  and  after  a  hearty  word  or  two  with  the  other 
haymakers,  and  a  friendly  "  Goud-day "  to  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
etrnck  into  a  path  that  led  towards  his  own  globe. 

He  bad  just  crossed  the  stile,  when  he  heard  hasty  bnt 
timorous  feet  behind  him.     He  turned,  and  saw  his  friend 

Leknt,  (half-crying,  and  holding  otit  tho  sixpence.) — 
"Indeed,  sir,  I  would  rather  not.  I  wonld  have  given  all  to 
the  Neddy." 

Parson. — "  Why,  then,  my  man,  yon  have  a  BtiU  grester 
ight  to  the  sixpence." 

Lehst. — "  No,  sir ;  'cause  yon  only  gave  it  to  make  up  for 
half  apple.  And  if  I  had  ^ven  the  whole,  as  I  ought  to 
e  done,  why  I  sboold  have  bad  no  right  to  tbc  sixpence. 
x'lease,  sir,  don't  be  offended ;  do  take  it  back,  will  yon  r  " 

The  PajBon  hesitated.  And  the  boy  thrust  the  sixpence 
into  bis  hand,  as  the  ass  had  poked  its  nose  there  before  ia 
quest  of  the  apple. 

"  I  see,"  said  Parson  Dale,  soliloquising,  "  that  if  one  don't 
Ive  Justice  the  first  place  at  the  table,  all  the  other  Yirtncs 
%e,t  up  ber  share." 

Indeed,  the  case  was  perplexing.  Charity,  like  a  forward, 
impudent  baggage  aa  she  is,  always  thrusting  herself  in  tho 
way,  and  taking  other  people's  apples  to  make  her  own  little 
pie,  bad  defrauded  Lenny  of  his  due;  and  now  Susceptibility, 
who  looks  like  a  shy,  blush-faced,  awkward  Virtue  in  her 
teens — bat  who,  nevertheless,  is  always  engaged  in  picking 
tbe  pockets  of  her  sisters,  tried  to  filch  from  him  bia  lawful 
recompense.  The  case  was  perplexing ;  for  the  Parson  held 
Susceptibility  in  great  honour,  despite  her  hypocritical  tricks, 
and  did  not  lite  to  give  her  a  slap  in  the  fooe,  which  might 
frighteo  her  away  for  ever.     So  Mr.  Dale  stood  irresolate. 
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g-lanciiig  from  the  Bixpenee  to  Lenny,  and  from  Lermy  to  tlie 

"Buon  giomo.  Good-day  to  you,"  said  a  Toice  beliind,  in  an 
accent  elightly  bat  unmistakably  foreign,  and  a  straiige- 
looking'  figure  presented  itaelf  at  the  stile. 

Imagine  a  taU  and  exceedingly  meagre  man,  dressed  in  a  rosty 
rait  of  black — the  pantaJoons  tight  at  tha  calf  and  ankle,  and 
there  forming  a  loose  gaiter  OFer  thick  shoes,  buckled  high  at 
the  inatep ;— an  old  cloak,  lined  with  red,  was  thrown  over 
one  shouldcv,  though  the  day  wa.H  enltry ;— a  quaint,  red,  ont- 
landish  ambrcUa,  with  a  carved  brass  handle,  was  tkmst  undei 
one  arm,  though  the  sky  was  cloudless ; — a  profusion  of  raven 
hair,  iu  waving  curls  that  seemed  aa  £ne  as  silk,  escaped  from 
the  sides  of  a  straw  hat  of  prodigions  brim ;  a  compleadon 
sallow  and  swarthy,  and  features  which,  though  not  without 
considerable  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  were  not  only 
unlike  what  we  fair,  well-fed,  neat-faced  Englishmen  are  wont 
to  consider  comely,  but  exceedingly  like  whnt  we  aro  disposed 
to  regnrd  a«  awf  ol  and  Satanic — to  wit,  a  long  hooked  nose, 
mnkea  cheeks,  black  eyes,  whose  piercing  brilliancy  took 
something  wizard-like  and  mystical  from  the  laige  spectacles 
thrOBgb  which  they  shone  ;  a  xuontb  round  whidi  played  an 
ironical  smile,  and  in  which  a  physiognomist  would  have 
remarked  singnlar  shrewdness,  and  some  closeness,  complete 
the  piotnre.  Imagine  this  figure,  grotesque,  peregrinate,  and 
to  the  eyo  of  a  peasant  certainly  diabolical,  then  perch  it  on 
the  stile  iu  the  midet  of  those  green  English  fields,  and  in 
nght  of  that  primitive  English  village ;  there  lot  it  nit  strad- 
dling, its  long  legs  dangling  down,  a  short  German  pipe  emit- 
ting clonds  from  one  comer  of  those  sardonic  lipa,  its  dark 
eyes  glaring  through  the  Bpectacles  full  upon  the  Parsou,  yet 
nskant  npon  Lenny  Fairfield.  Lenny  Pairfield  looked  exceed- 
ingly frightened. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dr.  Riccabocca,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  smiling, 
"yon  come  in  good  time  to  solve  a  very  nice  question  in 
caanistry ;  "  and  herewith  the  Parson  explained  the  case,  and 
put  the  question  — "  Onght  Lenny  Fairfield  to  havo  the 
eixpence,  or  ought  be  no^>  P  " 

"  Gotjialto  I "  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  the  hen  wonld  1; 
her  toogne,  nobody  would  know  that  she  had  laid  an  egg." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^F  "  Qeahted,"  aaid  the  Parson  ;  "  but  wlmt  follows  P  Tlie 
laying  is  good,  bnt  I  doa't  see  tlie  application." 

"Athoasand  pardons!"  replied  Dr.  Riccaboccn,  witJi  all 
the  nrbaniij  of  anItaliaD;  "but  it  eeenui  to  ine  th»t  if  joa 
had  given  the  eiipence  to  the  faneiullo — that  is,  to  this  good 
little  boy — without  tailing  him  the  etor^  nbont  the  dniikey, 
yon  wonld  never  have  put  him  and  yonreelf  into  thia  awkward 
dUemmfl," 

"But,  my  deaf  «ir,"  whispered  the  ParBon  mildly,  ai  he 
iat^ned  his  lips  to  the  Doctor's  enr,  *'  I  sltouk!  thon  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  inculcating  a  moral  lessuu — you  ondei^ 

Dr.  Riccabocca  eiirugged  his  ahonlJcra,  restored  his  pipe  to 
his  moutb,  and  took  a  long  whiff.  It  was  a  whilV  elo(|neiit, 
though  cynical — a.  whiff  peculiar  to  your  philosojihicnl  smoker 
— a  whiff  that  implied  the  most  absolute,  bat  the  most  placid 
inci^nlity  as  to  the  eSact  of  the  Parson's  moral  lesson. 

"  Still  yonhave  not  given  us  your  decision,"  said  the  Paj-son, 
after  a  panae. 

The  Doctor  withdrew  the  pipe.  "  Oorpello /"  said  he — "he 
who  scrubs  the  head  of  an  iiss  wastes  his  soap." 

"  If  you  scrubbed  mine  fifty  times  over  with  those  enig- 
matical proverbs  of  yonra,"  said  the  Paraon  testily,  "  you 
ivonld  not  make  it  any  the  wiser." 

"  My  good  air,"  said  the  Doctor,  bowing  low  from  his  perch 
on  the  stiJe,  "  I  never  presumed  to  say  tiiat  there  were  more 
asses  than  one  in  the  story  ;  hot  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
better  explain  my  meaning,  which  is  simply  this — you  scrubbed 
the  ass'a  head,  and  therefore  you  mnst  lose  the  soap.  Let  the 
faneiullo  have  the  sixpence  ;  and  a  great  sum  it  is,  too,  for  a 
little  boy,  who  may  spend  it  all  as  pocket-money  !  " 

"  There,  Lenny — you  hear  P  "  siiid  the  Parson,  stretching 
out  tJie  eixpcmce.  Bnt  Lenny  retreated,  and  cast  on  (ho 
ampire  a  look  of  great  aversion  and  disgust. 

"Please,  Master  Dale,"  said  he  obstinately,    "I'd  rather 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  you  see,"  aaid  the  Paraon,  turning 
B  tile  umpire ;  "  and  I  believe  the  hoy  is  i-ight." 
^M  Aha  0.  matter  of   feelin;;,"  reptied  Dr.   Biocaboncti, 
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■'there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  it.  When  Peeling  ci 

the  d(X)r,  Reason  lias  nothing  to  do  bat  to  jump  oat  of  the 

window." 

"Go,  my  good  boy,"  said  the  Parso 
"  but  stop !  give  me  yoor  hand  fii'st. 
yon ; — good-bye  !  " 

Lenny's  eyes  glifiteced  aa  tie  Parson  shoot  him  by  the  . 
hand,   and,  not  tmatiDg  himself  to  apeak,    ho  walked  off  J 
sturdily.     The  Parson  wiped  bis  forolieiid,  and  nat  himBelll 
down  on  the  etile  beside  the  Italian.      The  view  before  them  1 
was  lovely,  and  both  enjoyed  it  (thongb  not  equally)  enough  I 
to  he  silent  for  some  moments.      On  the  other  side  the  lane,  I 
seen  between  gaps  in  the  old  oaks   and  chestnuts  that  hang  I 
over  the  moss-grown  pales  of  Hazeldean  Park,  rose  gentle^  I 
verdant  slopea,  dotted  with  sheep  and  herds  of  deer  ;  a  stately  I 
avenue  stretched  far  away  to  the  loft,  aad  ended  at  the  right  I 
hand,  within  a  few  yards  of  a  ha-ha  that  divided  the  park  ,1 
from  a  level  sward  of  table-land  gay  with  shrubs  and  flower- 
pots, relieved  by  the  shade  of  two  mighty  cedars.     And  on 
this  platform,  only  seen  in  part,  stood  the   Sqaire'a    old- 
fashioned  house,  red-brick,  with  stone  mulliouB,  gable-enda, 
aad  quEiint  chimney-pots.     On  this  side  the  road,  immediately 
facing   the    two    gentlemen,  cottage  after    cottage    whitoly    ' 
emerged   from   the  curves  in   the    lane,  whUe,  beyond,  the  J 
ground  declining,  gave  an  esteuaive  prospect  of  woods  and  I 
corn-fields,  spires,  and  farms.     Behind,  from  a  belt  of  lilacH  1 
and  evei^reens,  yon  caught  a  peep  of  the  parsonage-house,  I 
backed  by  woodlands,  and  a  little  noisy  rill  running  in  front.   1 
The  birM  were  still  in  the  hedgerows, — only,  as  if  from  I 
the  very  heart  of  the  most  distant  woods,  there  came  now  I 
and  then  the  mellow  note  of  the  cuckoo.  I 

"Verily,"  said  Mr.  Bale,  softly,  "my  lot  haa  fallen  on  a  I 
goodly  heritage."  I 

The  Italian  twitched  his  cloak  over  him,  and  sighed  almost  I 
inaadibly.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  his  own  Summer  laud,  I 
and  felt  that,  amidst  all  that  fresh  verdure  of  the  North,  I 
there  was  no  heritage  for  the  stranger.  1 

However,  before  the  Parson  could  notice  the  sigh,  or  con-  J 
jecture  the  canse,  Dr.  Riccabocca's  thin  lips  took  au  ezpres-  1 
eion  almost  malignant.  I 

" Fer  Baoeo  .'"  said  he;  "  in  every  couutry  I  observe  that  I 
the  rooks  settle  where  the  trees  are  the  finest.  I  am  sure  J 
that,  when  Noah  first  landed  on  Ararat,  he  must  have  found  I 
flome  gentleman  in  black  already  settled  in  the  pleasautesM 
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part  of  the  mountain,  and  waiting  for  his  tenth  of  the  cattle 
as  they  came  out  of  the  Ark." 

»The  Pai^on  6xed  his  meek  eyes  on  the  philosopher,  and 
there  was  in  them  something  so  deprecatmg,  rather  than 
reproachfnl,  that  Dr.  Kiccabocca  tnmed  away  his  face,  and 
refilled  hia  pipe.  Dr.  Riccabocca  abhorred  prieHla  j  but 
though  Parsoa  Dnle  was  emphnticalty  a  parson,  he  seemed  at 
that  moment  so  little  of  what  Dr.  Uiccabocea  understood  by 
a  priest,  that  the  Italian's  heart  smote  him  for  his  irreverent 
jest  on  the  cloth.     Luckily  at  this  moment  there  was  adiver- 

IBion  to  that  untoward  commencement  of  convereation,  in  the 
appearance  of  no  Jess  a  personage  thau  the  donkey  himself — 
1  mean  the  donkey  who  ate  the  apple. 


1 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Tinker  waa  a  atont,  swarthy  fellow,  jovial  and  musical 

withal,  for  he  was  singing  a  stave  as  he  flouni^bed  hts  HtafF, 

and  at  the  end  of  each  re/rain  down  came  the  staff  on  the 

quarters  of  the  donkey.     The  Tinker  went  behind  and  aung, 

L  file  donkey  went  before  and  was  thwacked. 

I:      "Tours  is  a  droll  country,"  quoth  Dr.  Riccabocca;  "in 

Ftnine,  it  is  not  the  ass  that  walks  first  in  the  proceasion  that 

'   gets  the  blows." 

The  Parson  jnmped  from  tlie  stile,  and  looking  oyer  the 
hedge  that  divided  the  field  from  the  road — "  Gently,  gently," 
eai'l  he  ;  "  the  sound  of  the  stick  spoils  the  singing !      O  Mi. 
I    Gprott,  Mr.  Sprott !  a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 
I       The  donkey  seemed  to  recognise  the  voice  of  its  friend,  for 
L.it  stopped  short,  pricked  one  ear  wistfully,  and  looked  up. 
I       The  Tinker  tone hed  his  hat,  and  looked  np  too.     "Ixird 
bless  your  reverence !  he  does  not  mind  it,  he  likea  it.     I 
vould  not  hnrt  thee ;  Tonld  I,  Neddy  ?  " 

The  donkey  shook  his  head  and  shivered  :  perhaps  a  fly 
had  settled  on  the  sore,  which  the  chestnut  leaves  no  longer 
protected. 

"I  am  snre  yon  did  not  mean  to  hnrt  him,  Sprott,"  said 
the  Parson,  more  politely  I  fear  than  honestly — for  ho  had 

1  enough  of  that  cross-grained  thing  called  the 
^eart,  even  in  the  little  world  of  a  country  pariah,  to 
ftfiiat  it  reqnires  management,  and  coaxing',  and  flattering, 
rfere  succesef ully  between  a  man  and  his  own  donkey- 


b.0  had 

<  know  ^M 

'ing,  to  ^H 

okey — '  ^H 


MY  novel;  oe, 


but  be  li^H 
.y  hand,  pocf^H 


"I  am  sure  yoa  did  not  meaa  to  hart  him 
already  got  a  sore  on  his  shoulder  aa  big  as  : 
thing!" 

"  Lord,  lore  'on !  yea  ;  that  was  doue  a-playing  with  the 
manger,  the  day  I  gave  'nn  oats  !"  said  the  Titier. 

Dr.  Eiccabocoa  adjusted  his  Hpcnfca^lcs,  and  surveyed  tin* 
fifis.  The  ass  pricked  up  his  other  ear,  and  surveyed  Dr 
Kiccabocca.  In  that  mutual  survey  of  physical  qnalilications, 
each  being  regarded  according  to  the  average  sym.metry  oJ 
its  Bpecies,  it  may  be  donbtcd  whether  the  advantage 
the  side  of  the  philosopher. 

The  FaraoQ  had  a  great  notion  of  the  wisdom  o£  his  fri 
in  all  matters  not  purely  ecclesiastical : 

"  Say  a  good  word  for  the  donkey  !"  whispered  be. 

"  Sir,"  said    the  Docter,  addressing  Mi'.   Sprott,  with 
respectful  salutation,  "  there's  a  great  kettle  at  my 
the  Caaino — which  wants  soldering:  can  you.  recommend 
a  tinker  ?  " 

"Why,  that's  all  in  my  line,"  Siikl  Sprott,  "and  there  ben't 
a  tinker  in  the  county  that  I  vould  recommend,  like  myself, 
thof  I  say  it." 

"Ton  jest,  good  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling  pleasantly. 
"A  man  who  can't  mend  a  hole  in  his  own  doukoy,  caunevw. 
demean  himself  by  patchin;^  up  my  great  kettle." 

"Lord,  sir!  "  said  the  Tinker,  archly,  "  if  I  had  ]cn( 
that  poor  Neddy  had  had  two  sitch  fi-iends  in  court,  I'd  hai 
seen  be  vas  a  gintlemau,  and  treated  him  as  sitch." 

"  Oorpo  di  Banco  !  "  quoth  the  Doctor,  "  thongh  that  ji 
not  new,  I  think  the  Tinker  comes  very  well  out  of  it." 

"  True ;  but  the  donkey ! "  said  the  Parson  ;  "  I've  a  g 
mind  to  buy  it." 

"  Permit  me  to  tell  yon.  an  anecdote  in  point,"  said 
Riccabocca, 

"Well  ?"  said  the  Parson,  interrogatively. 

"Once  in  a  time,"  pursued  Bjcoabooca,  "the  B: 
Adrian,  going  to  the  public  baths,  saw  an  old  aoldicr, 
had  served  under  him,  rubbing  his  back  against  tlie  marbl 
wall.  The  Emperor,  who  was  awise,  and  therefore, 
inquisitive  man,  sent  foi-  the  soldier,  and  asked  him  whj 
he  resorted  to  that  sort  of  friction.  'Beciuae,'  answered  thi^ 
veteran,  '  I  am  too  poor  to  have  slaves  to  mb  me  down.' 
Emperor  was  touched,  and  gave  him  slaves  and  money. 
next  day,  when  Adrian  went  to  the  baths,  all  the  old  mei 
Uifi  citf  ware  to  bo  seen  rabbiug    thumSBlves  ogainst 
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siarble  as  hard  as  ihej  could.  The  Emperor  sent  for  them,  and 
asked  them  the  same  question  which  he  had  pat  to  the  soldier: 
the  cunning  old  rogues,  of  course,  made  the  same  answfiR 
*  Friends,'  said  Adrian,  '  since  there  are  so  many  of  jou,  jcm 
-will  just  rub  one  another ! '  Mr.  Dale,  if  you  don't  want  to 
have  all  the  donkeys  in  the  county  with  holes  in  their 
shoulders,  you  had  better  not  buy  the  Tinker's !  " 

"  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  the  least  bit  c^ 
good,"  groaned  the  Parson,  as  he  broke  a  twig  off  the  hedge 
nervously,  snapped  it  in  two,  and  flung  away  the  fragments : 
one  of  them  hit  the  donkey  on  the  nose.  If  the  ass  could 
have  spoken  Latin,  he  would  have  said,  "  Et  tuy  BrtUeT'  As 
it  was,  he  hung  down  his  ears,  and  walked  on. 

"  Qee  hup,"  said  the  Tinker,  and  he  followed  the  ass.  Than 
stopping,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  that  the 
Parson's  eyes  were  gazing  mournfully  on  his  protege,  "  Never 
fear  vour  reverence,"  cried  the  Tinker  kindly;  "I'll  not 
spite  un." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Four  o'clock,"  cried  the  Parson,  looking  at  his  watch : 
^*  half  an  hour  after  dinner-time,  and  Mrs.  Dale  particularly 
begged  me  to  be  punctual,  because  of  the  fine  trout  the  Squire 
sent  us.  Will  you  venture  on  what  our  homely  language  calls 
*  pot  luck,' Doctor?" 

Now  Riccabocca  was  a  professed  philosopher,  and  valued 
himself  on  his  penetration  into  the  motives  of  human  conduct. 
A-nd  when  the  Parson  thus  invited  him  to  pot  luck,  he  smiled 
with  a  kind  of  lofty  complacency ;  for  Mrs.  Dale  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  what  her  friends  styled  "her  little 
tempers."  And,  as  well-bred  ladies  rarely  indulge  "little 
tempers  "  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person  not  of  the  family,  so 
Dr.  lliccabocca  instantly  concluded  that  Jtie  was  invited  to  stand 
between  the  pot  and  the  luck !  Nevertheless — as  he  was  fond 
of  trout,  and  a  much  more  good-natured  man  than  he  ought 
to  have  been  according  to  his  principles — ^he  accepted  the 
ho^italiiy;  but  he  did  so  with  a  sly  look  from  over  his 
spectacles,  which  brought  a  blush  into  the  guiliy  cheeks  of 
the  Parson.  Certainly  Riccabocca  had  for  once  guessed  right, 
in  his  estimate  of  human  motives. 

The  two  walked  on,  crossed  a  little  biidge  that  spanned  the 
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rill,  and  entered  the  paraona^a  lawn.     Two  dogs,  that  seein 
to  have  sate  on  watch  for  their  master,  sprang  towards  I ' 

barking;  and  the  sound  drew  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Dale,  wht, 

with  parasol  in  hand,  aalhed  out  from  the  sash  window  whicTi 
opened  on  the  lawn,  Now,  0  reader !  I  know  that,  in  thy 
secret  heart,  thon  art  chuckling  over  the  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  sacred  arcana  of  the  domestic  hearth,  betrayed  by  the 
author ;  thon  art  saying  to  thyself,  "  A  pretty  way  to  oon- 
ciliate  '  little  tempers '  indeed,  to  add  to  the  offence  ol 
spoDing  the  fish  the  crime  of  bringing  an  unexpected  friend 
to  eat  it.  Pot  lock,  quotha,  when  the  pot's  boiled  over  thi^^ 
half  hour!" 

But,  to  thy  utter  shame  and  conf  aaion,  0  reader !  learn  thi 
both  the  author  and  Parson  Dale  knew  very  well  what  th^ 
were  about. 

Dr.  Riccabocca  was  the  special  favourite  of  Mrs.  Dale,  a 
the  only  person  in  the  whole  county  who  never  put  her  out,  bjfl 
dropping  in.     In  fact,  strange  though  it   may  seem  at  firrf^ 
glance.  Dr.  Riccabocca  had  that  mysterious  something  aboal 
him,  which  we  of  his  own  sex  can  so  little  comprehend,  b 
which  always  propitiates  the  other.     He  owed  this,  i 
to  his  own  profound  but  hypocritical  policy  ;  for  he  looked  I 
upon  woman  as  the  natural  enomy  to  man — against  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  be  always  on  the  guard  ;  whom  it  was  pru- 
dent to   disarm  by  every  species   of   fawning  servility   and 
abject  complaisance.     He  owed  it  also,  in  part,  to  the  com- 
passionate   and  heavenly   nature  of    the    angels  whom   his 
thoughts    thus  villanouely  traduced — for  women    like   one 
whom  they  can  pity  without  despising ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  Signor  Riccabocca's  poverty,  in  bis  loneliness,  in  hia 
exile,  whether  voluntary  op  compelled,  that  excited  piiy  j 
while,  despite  the  threadbare  coat,  the  red  umbrella,  and  tiiB 
wild  hair,  he  had,  especially  when  addressing  ladies,  that  air 
of  gentleman  and  cavalier,  which  is  or  was  more  innate  iiif 
an  educated  Italian,  of  whatever  rank,  than  perhaps  in   tlu 
highest  aristocracy  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,     Fen's 
though  I  grant  that  nothing  is  more  exqiusito  than  the  polite 
ness  of  your  French  marquis  of  the  old  regime — nothing  nio( 
frankly  gracious    than  the  cordial  address  of  a  high-bre 
English  gentleman — nothing  more  kindly  prepossessing  ths 
the  genial  good-nature  of  some  patriarchal  German,  who  is' 
condescend  to  forget  his  sixteen  quarterings  in  the  pies 
doing  you  a  favour — yet  these  specimens  of  the  suavity  of] 
their  eeveral  nations  are  raxe;  whereas  blandneas  and  qoI'  ' 
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common  attribnlcs  with  your  Italian.  They  seom  to  bava 
been  immemorially  hnniled  down  to  blm.  from  ancestors 
emnlating  the  nrbaaity  o£  Cu;sar,  and  refined  by  the  grace  of 
Horace. 

"  Dr.  Riccabocca  conaents  to  dine  with  ns,"  cried  the  Parson 
hastily. 

"If  Madame  permit P"  eaid  the  Italian,  bowing  over  the 
hand  extended  to  him,  which,  however,  he  forbore  to  take, 
was  already  fnll  of  the  watch. 

I   only  sorry  that  the  tront  mnst  be  qnit«  spoiled," 
began  Mrs.  Dale  plaintively. 

"  It  is  not  the  trout  one  thinks  of  when  one  dinea  with  Mrs. 
Dale,"  Bftid  the  infamoas  disKimnlator. 

"Bnt  I  800  James  coming  to  say  that  dinner  is  ready?'' 
observed  the  Parson. 

"He  said  that  three -qnarters  of  an  hour  ago,  Charles  dear," 
retorted  Mrs.  Dale,  taking  the  arm  of  Dr.  Biccabocca. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


While  the  Parson  and  hia  wife  are  entertaining  their  gneet, 
Tpropose  to  regale  the  reader  with  a  small  treatise  apropos  of 
that  "  Charles  dear,"  murmured  by  Mrs.  Dale ; — a  treatise 
expressly  written  for  the  benefit  of  The  Domestic  Cibclb. 

It  is  an  old  jest  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  langnage 
that  conveys  so  little  endearment  as  the  word  "  dear."  But 
though  the  saying  itself,  like  most  tmths,  be  trite  and  hack- 
neyed, no  little  novelty  remains  to  the  search  of  the  iriqnirer 
into  the  varieties  of  inimical  import  comprehended  in  that 
malign  monosyllable.  For  inatanco,  I  Bnbmit  to  the  eiperi- 
enoed  that  the  degree  of  hostility  It  beb^yB  ia  in  much  pro- 
portioned to  its  collocation  in  the  sentence.  When,  gliding 
mdirectly  through  the  rest  of  the  period,  it  takes  its  staud  at 
the  close,  as  in  that  "  Charles  dear  "  of  Mrs.  Dale,  it  has  spilt 
BO  much  of  its  natural  bitterness  by  the  way  that  it  assumes 
even  a  smile,  "amara  lento  tomperet  risa."  Sometimes  the 
smile  is  plniv.tive,  sometimes  arch.     Ex.  gr. 

"  I  know  very  well  that  whatever  I  do  is  wTong,  Chai-loa 


Stf  STY  novel;  oh, 

"  Way,  I  ate  very  glad  yon  amnsed  youraelf  so  mnofi  triffl 
nfc  mo,  Charles  dear," 
"  Not  quite  bo  loud !     H  yon  had  bnt  my  poor  head,  €fharM 
dear,"  &c. 


(Arch.) 


cloth,  I 


e  but  on  the  boat  table-  1 


I 
I 


"But  thongh  yon  must  always  hafe  your  own  way,  you  a 
not  qnite  faulUess,  own,  Charles  dear,"  &c. 

When  the  enemy  stops  in  tlie  middle  o£  the  sentence,  it 
■enom  is  naturally  less  exhausted.     Ex.  gr. 

"  Beally,  I  mu?t  say,  Charles  dear,  that  you  are  the  ino9^| 
idgetty  person,"  Ac. 

"  And  if  the  honse  bills  wore  so  hiyli  last  week,  Charletf  1 
dear,  I  should  jnst  like  to  know  whose  fault  it  waa — that'a 
aU." 

"  But  you  know,  Charlea  dear,  that  you  care  no  more  for  J 

e  and  the  children  than — "  &c. 

But  if  the  fatal  word  spring  up,  in  its  primitive  freshneaa,  1 
at  the  head  of  the  seatence,  bow  your  head  to  the  etorui. 
then  assumes  the  majesty  oE  "my"  before  it;  it  is  generally    ' 

simple  objurgfttioQ — it  prefaces  a   aermon.     My 
candour  obliges  mo  to  confess  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  hateful  monosyllable  is  more  nsnally  employed   by  tfe» 
marital  part  of  the  one  flesh;  and  has  something  about  it  of  i 
the  odious  assumption  of  the  Potruchian  paterfamiUae — tlis  J 
head  of  the  family — -boding,  not  perhaps  "  pea<^e  and  lore,  and.  J 
quiet  life,"  but  certainly  "  awful  mle  and  right  snpremaey.** 
Sx,  jr. 

"  liy  deax  Jane — I  wish  yon  would  juat  put  by  that  e 
Iftfiting  crochet,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,"  Ac. 

"  m.y  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  would  nmterstand  me  fo*  1 
once — don't  think  I  am  angry — ^no,  but  I  am  hurt!  Ton  ] 
must  consider,'.'  Ac. 

"  My   dear  Jane — I   don't  know  if  it  ia  your  intention  ()0 
rain  me ;  bnt  I  only  wish  yon  would  do  as  all  othi?r  won 
who  care  three  straws  for  their  husband's  property,"  Ac. 

"  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  a 
bat  person  in  the  world  to  be  jealous;  but  I'll  be  d — d  if  that  ] 
puppy.  Captain  Prettyman,"  Ac. 

Now,  few  BO  carefully  cultivate  the  connubial  garden,  ; 
fnel  nmch  surprise  at  the  occasional  sting  of  a  homely  n 

two  i  bat  who  ever  expected,  before  entering  that  ^nku;  J 
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lio  find  himself  pricked  and  lacerated  by  an  insidiocui  exotica] 
**  dear,"  which  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  only  lived  in  a 
hothouse,  along  with  myrtles  and  other  tender  and  sensitive 
shrubs,  which  poets  appropriate  to  Venus  ?  Neyertheless  Par- 
son Dale,  bein^  a  patient  man,  and  a  pattern  to  all  husbands, 
would  have  found  no  fault  with  his  garden,  though  there  had 
not  been. a  single  specimen  of  "  dear,"  whether  the  dear  hwnUliff, 
or  the  dear  superha ;  the  dear  jpallida,  ruhrcb,  or  nigra;  the 
dear  suavisy  or  the  dear  horrida  ; — no,  not  a  single  "  dear  "  in 
the  whole  hoi-ticulture  of  matrimcmy,  which  Mrs.  Dale  bad  not 
brought  to  perfection.  Bat  this  was  far  from  being  the  case 
— Mrs.  Dale,  living  much  in  retirement,  was  unaware  of  the 
modern  improvements,  in  variety  of  colour  aoid  sharpness  (A 
pricklcy  which  have  rewarded  the  pevseTerisg  skill  of  our 
lemade  florists. 


CHAPTER  iX, 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  Dr.  Biceabocca  walked  kome 
across  the  fields.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  had  accouLpanied  him 
half-way;  and  as  they  now  turned  back  to  the  parson^e, 
they  looked  behind  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tall,  outlandish 
figure,  winding  slowly  through  the  path  amidst  the  wavee  of 
the  green  com. 

"Poor  man!"  said  Mrs.  Dale  feelingly;  "and  the  button 
was  off  his  wristband  !  What  a  pity  he  has  nobody  to  take 
care  of  him !  He  seems  very  domestic.  Don't  you  think, 
Charles,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  we  could  get  him-  a 
good  wife?" 

-  Urn,"  said  the  Parson ;  "  I  doubt  if  he  values  the  married 
state  as  he  ou^t." 

"  What  do  you  meaoi,  Charles?  I  never  saw  a  man  moM 
polite  to  ladies  in  my  life." 

"Yes,  but—" 

"But  what?  You  are  alvTays*  so  mysterious,  Ghavlefl 
dear." 

"  Mysterious !  No,  Carry ;  but  if  you  could  hear  what  the 
Doctor  says  of  the  ladies  sometimes." 

"  Ay,  when  you  men  get  together,,  my  dear.  I  Ibiow  whaii 
that  means — ^pretty  things  you  say  of  us.  But  yon  are  all 
alike ;  yon  know  you  are,  love  !  " 

*<  I  Am  sune^"  said  the  Parson  simply,  "  that  I  have  good 
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?ai]Be  to  sjieak  Tell  of  the  sex — ^when  I  tbiak  of  yon,  and  my 
poor  mother." 

Mrs.  Dale,  who,  with  all  her  "  tempers,"  was  an  excellent 
woman,  and  loved  her  husband  with  the  whole  of  her  quick 
little  heart,  was  touched.  She  pressed  his  Land,  and  did  not 
call  him  dear  all  the  waj  home. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  passed  the  fields,  and  came  upon  the 
high-road  about  two  miles  from  Hazeldean.  On  one  aide 
stood  an  old-fashioned  solitary  inn,  such  as  English  inn  a  used 
to  be  before  they  became  railway  hotels — Square,  solid,  old- 
fashioned,  looking  so  hospitable  and  comfortable,  with  tlieir 
great  signs  swinging  from  some  elm-tree  in  front,  and  the  long 
row  of  stables  standing  a  lifctlo  back,  with  a  chaise  or  two  in  the 
yard,  and  the  joUy  landlord  talking  of  the  crops  to  some  stout 
farmer,  whose  rough  pony  halts  of  itself  at  the  well-known 
door.  Opposite  this  inn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  stood 
the  habitation  of  Dr.  Riccabocca. 

A  few  years  before  the  date  of  these  annals,  the  stage- 
coach on  its  way  to  London  from  a  seaport  town,  stopped  at 
the  inn,  as  was  its  wont,  for  a  good  hour,  that  its  passengers 
might  dine  like  Christian  Englishmen — not  gulp  down  a  basin 
of  scalding  soup,  like  everlasting  heathen  Yankees,  with  that^ 
cnreed  railway  whistle  shrieking  like  a  fiend  in  their 
It  was  the  best  dining-place  on  the  whole  road,  for  the 
in  the  neighbouring  rill  were  famous,  and  so 
which  came  from  Hazeldean  Park, 

From  the  outside  of  the  coach  bad  descended  two  passeo' 
gers,  who,  alone  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  mutton  and 
irout,  refused  to  dine — two  melancholy- looking  foreigners,  of 
whom  one  was  Signer  Riccabocca,  much  the  same  aa  we  see  him 
»ow,  only  that  the  black  suit  was  less  threadbare,  the  tall  form 
/ess  meagre,  and  he  did  not  then  wear  apectaclas;  and  the 
other  was  hia  servant.  "  They  would  walk  about  while  the 
coach  stopped."  Now  the  Italian's  eye  had  been  caught 
a  mouldering,  dismantled  house  on  the  other  side  the 
which  nevertheless  waa  well  situated;  half-way  up  a  _ 
hill,  with  its  aspect  due  south,  a  little  cascade  falUng  di 
artificial  rockwork,  a  terrace  with  a  balustrade,  and  a 
broken  urns  and  statues  before  its  Ionic  portico  (  while 
roadside  stood  a  board,  with  characters  already  half  efft 
implying  that  the  house  was  "  To  be  let  nninrnished,  with 
wifhout  laud." 

The  abotle   that  looked  so  ehecrless,  and  which  bad. 
flTidently  hung  long  on  hand,   was  the  property  of  Sqntl 
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Hazeldean.  It  had  been  built  by  bis  grandfather  on  the 
female  side — a  country  gentleman  who  had  actually  been  in 
Italy  (a  journey  rare  enough  to  boast  of  in  those  days),  and 
who,  on  his  return  home,  had  attempted  a  miniature  imitation 
of  an  Italian  villa.  He  left  an  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress, 
who  married  Squire  Hazeldean's  father ;  and  since  that  time, 
the  house,  abandoned  by  its  proprietors  for  the  larger  resi- 
dence of  the  Hazeldeans,  had  been  uninhabited  and  neglected* 
Several  tenants,  indeed,  had  offered  themselves ;  but  your 
true  country  squire  is  slow  in  admitting  upon  his  own  pro- 
perty a  rival  neighbour.  Some  wanted  shooting.  "  That,'* 
said  the  Hazeldeans,  who  were  great  sportsmen  and  strict 
preservers,  "was  quite  out  of  the  question."  Others  were  fine 
folks  from  London.  "  London  servants,"  said  the  Hazeldeans, 
who  were  moral  and  prudent  people,  "would  corrupt  their 
own,  and  bring  London  prices."  Others,  again,  were  retired 
manufacturers,  at  whom  the  Hazeldeans  turned  up  their 
agricultural  noses.  In  short,  some  were  too  grand,  and  others 
too  vulgar.  Some  were  refused  because  they  were  known  so 
well :  "  Friends  are  best  at  a  distance,"  said  the  Hazeldeans. 
Others  because  they  were  not  known  at  all :  "  No  good  comes 
of  strangers,"  said  the  Hazeldeans.  And  finally,  as  the  house 
fell  more  and  more  into  decay,  no  one  would  take  it  unless  it 
was  put  into  thorough  repair:  "As  if  one  was  made  of 
money !  "  said  the  Hazeldeans.  In  short,  there  stood  the 
house  unoccupied  and  ruinous;  and  there,  on  its  terrace, 
stood  the  two  forlorn  Italians,  surveying  it  with  a  smile  at 
each  other,  as  for  the  first  time  since  they  set  foot  in  England,, 
they  recognised,  in  dilapidated  pilasters  and  broken  statues, 
in  a  weed-grown  terrace  and  the  remains  of  an  orangery, 
something  that  reminded  them  of  the  land  they  had  left 
behind. 

On  returning  to  the  inn.  Dr.  Riccabocca  took  the  occasion 
to  learn  from  the  mnkeeper  (who  was  indeed  a  tenant  of  the 
Squire's)  such  particulars  as  he  could  collect ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Hazeldean  received  a  letter  from  a 
solicitor  of  repute  in  London,  stating  that  a  very  respectable 
foreign  gentleman  had  commissioned  him  to  treat  for  Clump 
Lodge,  otherwise  called  the  "  Casino :  "  that  the  said  gentle- 
man did  not  shoot — ^lived  in  great  seclusion — and,  having  no 
family,  did  not  care  about  the  repairs  of  the  place,  provided 
only  it  were  made  weather-proof — ^if  the  omission  of  more 
expensive  reparations  could  render  the  rent  suitable  to  his 
finances,  which  were  very  limited^      The  offer  came  at  a 
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fortnnate  mnment — wliea  the  stowaitl  had  jiiBt  been  nei 
senting  to  the  Squire  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
keep  the  Casino  from  falling  into  positive  ruin,  and  the  Bqn 
was  cnrsiug  the  fates  which  had  put  the  Cnsino  into  aft  enti 
— so  that  he  could  not  puli  it  down  for  the  bnilding  materia  . 
Mr.  HazeMean  therefore  canglit  at  the  proposiil  even  aa  a  ffti£| 
lady,  who  has  refused  the  best  offers  in  the  kiogdora,  catches, 
at  last,  at  some  battered  old  captain  on  half-pay,  and  repliea 
that,  as  for  rent,  if  the  solicitor's  client  ;svaa  a  quiet,  respect- 
able man,  he  did  not  care  for  that,  but  that  the  gentleman 
might  have  it  for  the  first  year  rent-free,  on  condition 
paying  the  taxes  and  potting  tho  place  a  little  in  order, 
they  Baited  each  other,  they  conld  then  coins  to  terms.  T( 
days  aabeequently  to  this  gracious  reply,  Signer  Riccabocc 
and  his  servant  arrived;  and,  before  the  year's  end,  the  Squire 
was  ao  contented  with  his  tenant  that  he  gave  him  a  running 
lease  o£  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  meielj 
nominal,  on  condition  that  Signer  Riccabocca  would  put  ai 
maintain  the  place  in  repair,  barring  the  roof  an 
which  the  Squire  generously  renewed  at  his  own 
It  was  afltoniBhing,  by  little  and  little,  what  a  pretty  placi 
Italian  had  made  of  it,  and,  what  is  more  astouisbing,  how' 
little  it  had  cost  him.  He  had,  indeed,  py.inted  the  walls  of  the 
haU,  staircase,  and  the  rooms  apprupriateil  to  himself,  with  his 
own  hands.  Kis  servant  had  done  the'  greater  part  of  the 
npholsterv.  The  two  between  them  had  got  the  garden 
order.  The  Italians  seemed  to  have  token  a  joint  love  to  tl 
place,  and  to  deck  it  as  they  would  have  done  some  favonrit 
chapel  to  their  Madonna. 

It  was  long  before  the  natives  reconciled  themselves  to 
odd  ways  of  the  foreign  settlers — the  first  thing  that  offoi 
them  waa  the  exceeding  smallness  of  the  household 
Three  days  out  of  the  seven,  indeed,  boH  man  and  n 
dined  on  nothing  else  but  the  Vfigetables  in  the  gardcm, 
the  fishes  in  the  neighbouring  rill ;  when  no  trout  could 
caught  they  fried  the  minnows  (and  certainly, 
beet  streams,  minnows  are  more  frequently  canght  than  tronto' 
Tho  next  thing  which  angered  the  natives  quite  as  mxu 
especially  the  female  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  waa  the  T( 
sparing  employment  tho  two  he  crtaturca  gave  to  the 
usually  deemed  so  indispensable  in  household  matters, 
first,  indeed,  they  had  no  woman  servant  at  all.  Bnt  tl 
created  such  horror  that  Parson  Bale  ventured  a  hint  npoik 
*he  loattcr.  which  Iticcabocca  took  in  very  good  part,  andam^ 
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©Id  woman  was  f ortbwitli  engaged,  after  some  bargaining — at 
three  shillings  a-week — to  wash  and  scmb  as  mnch  as  she 
liked  dnring  the  daytime.  She  always  retnmed  to  her  own 
cottage  to  sleep.  The  man-servant,  who  was  styled  in  the 
neighbonrhood  "Jackeymo,"  did  all  else  for  his  master-^ 
smoothed  his  room,  dnsted  his  papers,  prepared  his  coffee, 
cooked  his  dinner,  bmshed  his  clothes,  and  cleaned  his  pipes, 
of  which  Biccabocca  had  a  large  collection.  But  however 
close  a  man's  character,  it  generally  creeps  out  in  driblets ; 
and  on  many  little  occasions  the  Italian  had  shown  acts  of 
kindness,  and,  on  some  more  rare  occasions,  even  of  generosity, 
which  had  served  to  silence  his  calnmniators,  and  by  degrees 
he  had  established  a  very  fair  repntation — suspected,  it  is 
tme,  of  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  Black  Art,  and  of  a 
strange  inclination  to  starve  Jackeymo  and  himself, — in  other 
respects  harmless  enough. 

Signer  Riccabocca  had  become  rery  intimate,  as  we  havo 
seen,  at  the  Parsonage.  But  not  so  at  the  hall.  For  though 
the  Squire  was  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours, he  was,  like  most  country  gentlemen,  rather  easily 
huffed.  Riccabocca  had,  if  with  great  poHteness,  still  with 
great  obstinacy,  refused  Mr.  Hazeldean's  earlier  invitations  to 
dinner ;  and  when  the  Squire  found  that  the  Itahan  rarely 
declined  to  dine  at  the  Parsonage,  he  was  offended  in  one  of 
his  weak  points — ^viz.,  his  pride  in  the  hospitality  of  Hazel- 
dean  Hall — and  he  ceased  altogether  invitations  so  churlishly 
rejected.  K'evertheless,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Squire, 
however  hnffed,  to  bear  malice,  he  now  and  then  reminded 
Riccabocca  of  his  existence  by  presents  of  game,  and  would 
have  called  on  him  more  often  than  he  did,  but  that  Ricca- 
bocca received  him  with  such  excessive  politeness  that  the 
blunt  country  gentleman  felt  shy  and  put  out,  and  used  to 
say  that  "  to  call  on  Rickeybockey  was  as  bad  as  going  to 
Court.** 

But  we  have  left  Dr.  Riccabocca  on  the  high-road.  By 
this  time  he  has  ascended  a  narrow  path  that  winds  by  tho 
side  of  the  cascade,  he  has  passed  a  trellis-work  covered  with 
vines,  from  the  which  Jackeymo  has  positively  succeeded  in 
making  what  he  calls  vnne — a  liquid,  indeed,  that  if  the 
cholera  had  been  popularly  known  in  those  days,  would  have 
Bonred  the  mildest  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  for  Squiro 
Hazeldean,  though  a  robust  man  who  daily  carried  off  his 
bottle  of  port  with  impunity,  having  once  rashly  tasted  it,  did 
not  recover  the  effect  till  he  had  had  a  bill  from  the  apothe- 
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cary  as  long  as  iiia  own  arm.  Passing  this  trellifl, 
bocca  entered  upon  the  terrace,  with  its  etone 
Bmoothed  and  trimmed  as  hands  could  make  it. 
neat  standa,  all  his  favourite  flowers  were  arranged.  Here 
four  orange  trees  were  in  full  blossom ;  here  a,  kind  of  anmmer- 
house  or  Belvidere,  built  by  Jackeymo  and  himeelf,  made  bis 
chosen  morning  room  from  May  till  October  ;  and  from  tl ' 
Belvidere  there  was  as  beautiful  an  expanse  of  prospect  as 
our  English  Nature  had  hospitably  spread  on  her  green ' 
all  that  she  had  to  offer  as  a  banquet  to  the  exile. 

A  man  without  his  coat,  which  was  thrown  over  the  balus- 
trade, was  employed  in  watering  the  flowers ;  a  man  with 
movements  so  mechanical — with  a  face  so  rigidly  grave  in  its 
tawny  hues — that  he  seemed  lito  an  automaton  made  out  of 
mahogany. 

"  Giaconio,"  said  Dr.  Riccabocca,  softly, 

The  automaton  stopped  its  hand,  and  turned  its  bead. 

"Put  by  the  A»atei'ing-pot,  and  come  hither,"  continni 
Kiccabocca,  in  Italian ;  and,  moving  towards  the  balustrade, 
be  leaned  over  it.  Mr.  Mitford,  the  historian,  calls  Jean 
Jacques  "  Johit  Jwmes."  Following  that  illustrious  example, 
Giacomo  shall  be  Anglified  into  Jackeymo.  Jackeymo  ca 
to  the  balastrade  also,  and  stood  a  little  behind  his  master. 

"  Friend,"  said  Biccabocca,  "  enterprises  have  not  ab 
Bucceeded  with  us.     Don't  you  think,  after  all,  it  is  temptii 
our  evil  star  to    rent    those    fields    from    the   landlord 
Jackeymo  crossed  himself,  and  made  some  atfange  moi 
with  a  Httle  coral  charm  which  he  wore  set  in  a  ring 
finger. 

"If  thij  Madonna  send  us  lack,  and  we  could  hire  a  ^ 
cheap  ?  "  said  Jackeymo,  doubtfully. 

" Piii vaie  iim prssente  che duifuhiri" said  Riccabocca — ("s 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  irash.")  ' 

"Olnnonfaqv,andopud,iionpttd,/a.reqna!idoviioh"~~("'HB 
who  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  wills  ii.  shall  have  nay  ") 
' — answered  Jackeymo,  as  sententionsly  na  lits  master.  "  And 
the  Padrone  should  think  in  time  that  ho  must  lay  by  for  the 
dower  of  the  poor  signorina  "  (young  lady). 

Biccabocca  sighed,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  She  must  be  that  high  now  !  "  said  Jackeymo,  puttijig  % 
hand  on  some  imaginary  line  a  little  above  the  balnein 
IticcRbocca'seyes,  raisodover  the  spectacles,  followed  the  h 

"  If  the  Padrone  could  bntaee  her  hero — 
"  I  lliUQght  I  did  f"'  mattered  the  Italian. 
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^H     "  He  wonld  never  let  her  go  froni  tiis  aide  till  aha  tvcct  to  a 
^Ekasbatid'a,"  coDtinned  Jackeymo. 

W  "  But  this  climate — she  could  never  ataud  it,"  said  Ricca- 
bocca,  Jrawing  his  cloak  round  hire,  as  a  north  wiad  tookhiia 
in  the  rear. 

"The  orange  trees  blossom  even  here  with  care,"  said 
Jackeymo,  turning  back  to  draw  down  an  awning  where  tiio 
orange  trees  faced  the  north.  "  See  I  "  he  added,  as  he  re- 
turned with  a  sprig  in  foil  bad. 

Dr.  Hiccabocca  bent  oyer  the  blosaom,  and  then  placed  it  in 
luB  bosom. 

"  The  olher  one  shonld  be  thei«  too,"  said  Jackeymo. 

"To  die— as  this  does  already!"  answered  Riccabocca. 
"Say  no  more." 

Jackeymo  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  and  then,  glancing  at  bis 
master,  drew  bis  hand  over  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  panse.     Jackeymo  wan  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  But,  whether  here  or  there,  beauty  without  meney  is  the 
orange  tree  without  ehcltcr. — ^If  a  lad  could  be  got  cheap,  I 
would  hire  the  land,  and  trust  for  the  crop  to  the  Madonna." 

"  I  think  I  know  of  anch  a  lad,"  aaid  Riccabocca,  recovering 
himself,  and  with  his  sardonic  smile  once  more  lurking  about 
^the  comers  of  his  m.outh — "  a,  lad  made  for  ub." 

"  Dia/Bola  1" 

"No,  not  the  JHavolol — Friend,  I  have  this  day  seen  a 

y  who— refused  sixpence !  " 

"  Oosa  stupenda  /  "  —  (Stnpendoua  thing  !)  —  exclaimed 
UTackeymo,  opening  his  eyes,  and  letting  fall  the  watering-pot." 

"  It  ia  true,  my  friend." 

"  Take  him.  Padrone,  in  Heaven's  name,  and  the  fields  will 
grow  gold." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  for  it  must  require  management  to  catcli 
anch  a  boy,"  said  Riccabocca.  "  Meanwhile,  light  a  candle  in 
the  parlour,  and  bring  from  my  bedroom — that  great  folio  of 
Machiavelli," 


CHAPTER  X. 


Is  my  next  chapter  I  shall  present  Sqnire  BJizeldean  lO 

Ltriarchal  state — not  exactly  under  the  fig-tree  he  has  planted, 
it  before  the  stocks  he  has  reconstructed — Squire  Hazeldean 

and  hia  family  on  the  village  green !     The  canvas  is  all  ready 

for  the  colours. 

But  in  thia  chapter  I  must  bo  far  afford  a  glimpse  into  anitv 
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cedents  as  to  lot  llie  reader  know  that  tlicro  is  one  memTwr  o 
the  family  ■whom  he  is  not  likely  to  meet  at  present,  if  erer^fl 
in  tho  village  grcon  at  HaKeldean.  ■ 

Our  Squire  lost  his  father  two  years  after  hie  birtli ;  )u»fl 
mother  was  very  handsome — and  so  was  her  jointure ;  ah»m 
married  again  at  the  expiration  of  her  year  of  mo 
object  of  her  second  dioice  wan  Colonel  Egerton. 

In  every  generation  of  Englishmen  (at  least  ain 
reign  of  Charles  11.)  there  are  a  few  whom  w 
GeniuB  elrims  off  from  the  milk  of  hnman  nai.ure,  j 
for  the  cream  of  society.     Colonel  Egerton  was  I 
tarque,  quaierqim  heati,  and  dwelt  apart  on  a  top  shelf  in  that 
delicate  porcelain  diiih — not  bestowed  upon  Tulgar  buttermilk 
— which  persons  of  fnskinn  call  Tho  Great  World,     Mighty 
was  the  marvel  of  Pall  Mall,  and  profound  was  the  pity  m 
Park  Lane,  when  this  snper- eminent  personage  condescended 
to  lower  himself  into  a  husband.     But  Colonel  Egertaa  was 
gandy  butterfly ;  he  had  tho  provident  instinets 
ascribed  to  <he  bee.     Youth  bad  passed  from  him,  and  carried  J 
off  much  solid  property  in  its  flight ;  he  saw  that  a  time  wfl#  J 
fast  coming  when  i  home,  with  a  partner  who  could  help  to  1 
nmiutiiin  it,  would  be  condncivo  to  his  comforts,  and  an  occ^  ] 

onal  hum-drum  evening  by  tho  fireside  beneficial  to  his 
health.     In  the  midst  of  one  Reason  at  Brighton,  to  wMch 
gay  place  he  had  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ha  saw 
a   widow    who,   though  in   the  weeds  of   mourning,  did  not 
appear  inconaolable.     Her  person  pleased  his  taste — tho  ac- 
coanta  of  her  jointure  Batiafied  his  nnderetanding — he   oon- 
trived  an  introduction,  and  bronght  a   brief   wooing    to    a 
happy  close.     Tbe  late  Mr.  Haxeldean  had  so  far  anticipated  . 
the  chance  of  the  young  widow's  second  espousals,  that,  in  oa 
of  that  oTent,  he  transferred,  by  his  testamentary  dispoaitioi 
the  gaardianship'of  his  infant  heir  from  tbe  mothoi  to  tw^ 
aqnires  whom  he  had  named  his  execntors.    This  circnmstanot 
combined  with  her  new  ties  somewhat  to  alienate  Mi-a.  HasseU.j 
(lean  from  the  pledge  of  her  former  loves  ;  and  when  she  ha( 
borne  a  son  to  Colonel  Egerton,  it  waa  npon  that  child  thatfl 
her  maternal  affections  gradually  concenti'atcd. 

William  Hazoldean  was  sent  by  his  gnardians  to  a  largsl 
provincial  academy,  at  wliicb  his  forefathers  bad  receivM  / 
their  education  time  ont  of  mind.  At  first  he  spent  his  holio  | 
days  with  Mrs.  Egerton ;  bnt  as  she  now  resided  eith 
London,  or  followed  her  lord  to  Brighton,  to  partake  of  thel 
f^ietioa  at  the  Pavilion — so,  as  he  grew  older,  William,  whOi 
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had  a  hearty  affection  for  conntry  life,  and  of  whose  bluff 
manners  and  rural  breeding  Mrs.  Egerton  (having  grown 
exceedingly  refined)  was  openly  ashamed,  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  spena  his  vacations  either  with  his  guardians  o" 
at  the  old  Hall.  He  went  late  to  a  small  college  at  Cambridge, 
endowed  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  some  ancestral  Has^ldean ; 
and  left  it,  on  coming  of  age,  without  taking  a  degree.  A 
few  vears  afterwards  he  married  a  young  lady,  country  bom 
and  Dred  like  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  half-brother,  Audley  Egerton,  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  his  initiation  into  the  heaumonde  before  ho  had 
well  cast  aside  his  coral  and  bells ;  he  had  been  fonclbd  in  the 
lap  of  duchesses,  and  had  galloped  across  the  room  astride  on 
the  cvies  of  ambassadors  and  princes.  For  Colonel  Egerton 
was  not  only  very  highly  connected — ^not  only  one  of  the  Dii 
majoreg  of  fashion — ^but  he  had  the  still  rarer  good  fortune  to 
be  an  exceedingly  popular  man  with  all  who  knew  him ;  so 
popular,  that  even  the  fine  ladies  whom  he  had  adored  and 
abandoned  forgave  him  for  marrying  out  of  "  the  set,"  and 
continued  to  be  as  friendly  as  if  he  had  not  married  at  all. 
People  who  were  commonly  called  heartless  were  never  weary 
of  doing  kind  things  to  the  Egertons.  When  the  time  came 
for  Andley  to  leave  the  preparatory  school  at  which  his 
infancy  budded  forth  amongst  the  stateliest  of  the  little  lilies 
of  the  field,  and  go  to  Eton,  half  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  had 
been  canvassed  to  be  exceedingly  civil  to  young  Egerton* 
The  boy  soon  showed  that  he  inherited  hi»  father's  talent  for 
acquiring  popularity,  and  that  to  this  talent  he  added  those 
whioh  put  popularity  to  use.  Without  achieving  any  scholastic 
distinction,  he  yet  contrived  to  establish  at  Eton  the  most 
desirable  reputation  which  a  boy  can  obtain — namely,  that 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  the  reputation  of  a  boy  who 
was  sure  to  do  something  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man.  As  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  continued 
to  sustain  this  high  expectation,  though  he  won  no  piizcs,  and 
took  but  an  ordinary  degree;  and  at  Oxford  the  future 
** something"  became  more  defined — it  was  •'something  in 
public  life  "  that  this  young  man  was  to  do. 

While  he  was  yet  at  the  university,  both  his  parents  died — 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  And  when  AudleJ 
Bgerton  came  of  age,  he  succeeded  to  a  paternal  property 
which  was  supposed  to  be  large,  and  indeed  had  once  been  so ; 
but  Colonel  Egerton  had  been  too  lavish  a  man  to  enrich  his 
beir,  and  about  £1500  a-year  was  all  that  sales  and  mortgages 
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a  rental  of  i^^H 
1,  and  he  c»^^l 


left  of  an  estate  that  bad  foraierly  approsclied  a 
thonsand  poirnds. 

Still,  Aiidley  waa  conHidered  to  be  opulent, 
not  dispel  that  faTOurable  notion  by  any  impmdent  exia- 
bition  of  parsimony.     On  entering  the  Tvorld  of  London,  the 
Clubs  flew  open  to  reeeire  him,  and  he  woke  one  morning  to 
find  himself,  not  indeed  famons — but  the  fashion, 
fashion  he  at  once  grave  a  certain  gravity  and  value- 
ciated  as  much  as  possible  with  publio  men  and  political  ladi 

—he  Buccooded  in  confirming  tho  notion  that  he 

min  or  to  rule  the  State." 

The  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend  of  Andley  Egerton 
was  Lord  L'Estrange,  from  whom  he  had  been  inaoparable  at 
Eton ;  and  who  now,  if  Andley  Egerton  was  the  fashion,  wai 
absolutely  the  rage  in  London. 

Earley,  Lord  L'Estrange,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lansmere,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  wealth,  and  allied,  by 
intermarriages,  to  tho  loftiest  and  most  powerful  families 
England.  Lord  Lansmere,  nevortheleKs,  was  but  little  kno 
the  circles  of  London.  He  lived  chiefly  on  his  estai 
occupying  himself  with  the  various  duties  of  a  great  propriel 
and  when  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  it  was  rather  to 
than  to  spend ;  so  that  he  could  afford  to  give  hia  son  &  very 
ample  allowance,  when  Harley,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (having 
already  attained  to  tho  sixth  form  at  Eton),  left  school  for 

me  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards. 
Few  knew  what  to  make  of  Harley  L'Sstmoge — iind  that 

vas,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  he  was  so  much  thought  o£ 
He  had  been  by  far  the  most  brilliant  boy  of  his  time  at  Etoa 
— not  only  the  boast  of  the  cricket-ground,  but  the  marvel 
the  school-room  ;  yet  so  fnll  of  whima  and  oddities,  and  sei 
ing  to  achieve  his  triumphs  with  so  little  aid  from  stes 
application,  that  he  had  not  left  behind 
tions  of  solid  eminence  which  his  friend  and  senior,  Audi 
Egerton,  had  excited.  His  eccoutricities — his  quaint  sayii 
and  out-of-the-way  actions,  became  as  notable 
world  as  they  had  been  in  the  small  one  of  a  public  scl 
That  be  waa  very  clever  there  was  no  doubt,  and  that 
cleverncsa  was  of  a  high  order  might  be  surmised,  not 
from  the  originality  bnt  the  independence  of  hia  chai 
He  dazzled  tho  world,  without  seeming  to  care  for  its  pi 
or  its  censure — dazzled  it,  aa  it  wore,  because  he  could  not:', 
help  shining.  He  bad  some  strange  notions,  whether  political 
or  wciol,  which  rather  frightened  his  father.     Aocordinjj 
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Southey,  "A  mnn  should  be  no  more  aehamed  of  having  beeo 
a  republican  than  of  having  been  yoang."  Youth  and  extrava- 
gant opinions  naturally  go  together.  I  don't  know  whether 
Harloj  L'Estrange  wbb  a  republican  at  the  ngo  of  eighteen  ; 
but  there  waa  no  yonng  man  in  London  who  ecemed  to  care 
less  for  being  heir  to  an  illustrious  niuno  and  Bome  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a-yoar.  It  was  a  vulgar  fashion  in  that 
day  to  play  the  exclusive,  and  cut  persooH  who  wore  bad 
ncckclothB,  and  called  theniBelveB  Smith  or  Johnson.  Lord 
L'Estrange  never  cut  any  one,  and  it  was  quite  enough  to 
alight  some  worthy  man  becauMO  of  his  neckcloth  or  hia  bi^th, 
to  inanre  to  the  ofiender  the  pointed  civilities  of  this  eccentric 
Bncceasor  to  the  Belforts  and  the  Wildaira. 

It  was  the  wish  of  bis  father  that  Harley,  as  soon  as  he  came 
of  age,  should  represent  the  borough  of  Laasmere  (which  said 
borough  was  the  single  plague  of  the  Earl'a  life).  But  this 
wish  was  never  realized.  Suddenly,  when  the  yonng  idol  of 
London  still  wanted  some  two  or  three  years  of  his  majority, 
a  new  whim  appeared  to  seize  him.  He  withdrew  entirely  from 
Bociety — he  left  unanswered  the  most  pressing  three-cornered 
notes  of  inquiry  and  invitation  that  ever  strewed  the  table  of 
a  young  Guardsman ;  he  was  rarely  seen  anywhere  in  his 
former  liaunta— when  seen,  was  either  alone  or  with  Egerton; 
and  his  gay  spirits  seemed  wholly  to  have  left  him.  A  pro- 
found melancholy  was  written  in  his  countenance,  and  breathed 
in  the  listlesB  tones  of  his  voice.  About  this  time  a  vacancy 
happening  to  occur  for  the  representation  of  Lansraere,  Harley 
made  it  his  special  request  to  his  father  that  the  family 
interest  might  be  given  to  Audley'  Egerton — a  request  which 
was  backed  fay  all  the  influence  of  his  lady  mother,  who  shared 
in  the  esteem  which  ber  son  felt  for  his  friend.  The  Earl 
yielded;  and  Egerton,  accompanied  by  Harley,  went  down  to 
Jjansmere  Park,  which  adjoined  the  borongh  in  order  to  be 
introduced  to  the  electors.  This  visit  made  a  notable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  many  personages  who  figure  in  my  narrative; 
but  at  present  I  content  myself  vrith  saying,  that  circum- 
fltances  arose  which,  just  as  the  canvass  for  the  new  election 

immenced,  caused  both  L'Estrange  and  Andley  to  absent 
tbemsolvos  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  that  the  last  even 
ite  to  Lord  Lansmere  expressing  his  intention  of  declining 
to  contest  the  borough. 

Fortunately  for  the  parliamentary  career  of  Audley  Egert-on, 
the  election  had  become  to  Lord  Lansmere  not  only  a  matte* 
<tf  pilblio  importance!  but  of  personal  feeling.    He  resolved 
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thnttlio  battle  bIioiJcI  l)e  fonght  ont,  even  in  tlie  absence  a 
}\\o  cJindidatfl,  and  at  his  ovni  expciiEo.  Hitherto  the  contoal 
for  this  difitingniehed  borough  had  been,  to  use  tho  Ituigongaf 
of  Lord  Lfinsmore,  "  condnctcd  in  tiie  spirit  of  gentlemen,"' — -" 
tlwt  is  to  say,  the  only  opponents  to  the  Lansmera  intei'est 
bad  been  found  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  rival  families  in 
the  same  oouuty ;  and  as  tli«  Earl  waiS  a  hospitable,  conrteoBB 
man,  much  reBpoeted  and  liked  by  the  neighbouring  genby, 
so  the  hostile  candidate  had  altsays  interlarded  his  speeoties 
with  profuse  complirnents  to  his  Lordship's  liigh  character,  and 
citU  expfessions  o8  to  bis  Lordship's  candidate.  But,  thanki^ 
to  sncoossiTc  electionB,  one  of  these  two  families  had  o 
an  end,  and  its  actual  representative  was  now  residing  w 
the  'ELaiea  of  the  Bench  ;  the  head  of  the  other  family  was  th^ 
sitting  member  and,  by  an  amicable  agreocooutwith  the  Iads- 
mere  interest,  he  remained  as  neutral  as  it  is  in  the  power  o{ 
any  sitting  member  to  be  amidst  the  passions  of  an  intractable 
committee.  Accordingly  it  had  been  hoped  ttat  Egerton 
would  come  in  without  opposition,  when,  the  very  day  Ott 
which  lie  had  abruptly  left  the  place,  a  handbiU,  signed 
Haverill  Dasbmore,  Captain  E.  K.,  Baker  Street,  Portman 
Square,"  announced,  in  very  spirited  language,  the  int^itioii 
ot  that  gentleman  "  to  emancipate  the  borough  from  the  nn- 
constitutional  domination  of  an  oligarchical  faction,  not  with 
a  view  to  his  own  political  aggrandisement — indeed  at  great 
personal  inconvenience — ^bnt  actnatEsi  solely  by  abhorrence  to 
tyranny,  and  pati'iofcic  passion  for  the  purity  of  election." 

This  announcement  was  followed,  within  two  hours,  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Dashmore  himself,  in  a  carriage  and  four, 
covered  with  yellow  favours,  and  filled,  inside  and  out,  witUg 
bar um-scarnni' looking  friends,  who  had  come  down  with  biotj 
to  share  the  canvass  u.nd  partake  the  fun. 

Captain  Daalimore  was  a  thorough  sailor,  who  had,  howj 
evor,  conceived  a  disgust  to  the  profession  from,  the  date  i] 
which  a  minister's  nephew  had  been  appointed  to  the  cont 
mand  of  a  ship  to  which  the  captain  considered  himi 
uuqoeetionably  entitled.  It  is  just  to  the  minister  to  add,  H 
Captain  Dashmoro  had  shown  as  little  regard  for  orders  fi 
a  distance,  as  had  immorfailised  Nelson  bimself ;  but  t" 
disobedience  had  not  achieved  the  same  redeeming  sut 
that  of  Nelson,  and  Captain  Daahmore  ought  to  have  thougM 
himself  fortunate  in  eiicaping  a  severer  treatment  than  tha. 
loss  of  promotion.  But  no  man  knows  when  he  is  well  offg 
»nd  retiring  on  h*lf  pay,  just  m  he  came  into  nnexpecta 
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Cnaacsaion  of  Borae  forty  or  nfi-y  thou  Band  pounds,  bwitipntliod 
y  a  dh.-la.nt  rclatinn,  Captftin  DuRbmore  was  Boized  witb  ft  vin- 
dicLivo  desire  to  enter  parliament,  and  inflict  oratorical  cbas- 
'  ^JBcraeut  on  tho  Administration. 

A  very  few  hours  sufficed  to  ebow  the  Rca-captain  to  be  • 
Rlncst  capital  electioneerer  for  a  popular  but  not  cnlig'btened 
\  coiit;titucncy.  It  is  true  that  be  talked  the  eaddcet  uonscnae 
aver  beaj'd  from  an  open  window  ;  bot  then  hia  jokes  were  bo 
broad,  hia  manner  no  hearty,  hia  voice  so  big,  that  in  those 
dark  duys,  before  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  he  wonld  have 
beaten  your  philosophical  Radical  and  moralizing  Demoirat 
hnllow.  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  tho  women,  old  and  young, 
with  tho  zest  of  a  sailor  who  has  known  what  it  ie  to  bo  three 
years  at  sea  without  eight  of  a  beardless  lip  ',  he  threw  open 
all  the  pnbliC' houses,  aslcod  a  numerous  committee  every  day 
to  dinner,  and,  chucking  his  purse  up  in  tho  air,  declared  "ha 
would  stick  to  his  guns  while  there  was  a  shot  in  the  locker." 
Till  then,  there  had  been  but  little  political  difference  between 
the  candidate  supported  by  Lord  Landsmere's  interest  and  the 
opposing  parties — for  country  gentlemen,  in  those  days,  were 
pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  the  question 
had  been  really  local — viz.,  whether  the  Laodsmere  interest 
should  or  should  not  prevail  over  that  of  the  two  squircarchi- 
cal  families  who  had  alone,  hitherto,  ventured  to  oppose  it. 
But  though  Captain  Dashmore  was  really  a  \oiy  loyal  man, 
and  much  too  old  a  sailor  to  think  tliat  the  State  (which, 
according  to  established  metaphor,  is  a  vessel  ^ar  exeeUan&t) 
should  admit  Jack  upon  quarterdeck,  yet,  what  with  tAlking 
ftgainst  lords  and  aristocracy,  jobs  MJid  abuses,  and  searching 
D  very  rofineii  vocabulary  for  tke  strongest  epithets 
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'  beaj'd  from  an  open  window  ;  bot  then  his  jokes  were  so 
id,  hia  manner  so  hearty,  hia  votoe  so  big,  that  in  those 
c  duys,  before  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  be  would  hare 

I 

tturougn  no  very  rcnnen  vocaouiary  tor  tue  strongest  epitucta  k 

to  jipply  to  those  irritating  nouns- substantive,  bis  -bile  had  ^| 

i(ot  the  better  of  hia  understanding,  and  he  became  fuddled,  ^M 

KB  it  were,  by  his  own  eloquence.  Thus,  though  us  innoct'nt  ^M 
of  Jacobinical  designs  as  he  was  incapable  of  setting  the 
Thames  on  fire,  you  would  have  guessed  him,  by  his  speeches, 
to  be  ope  of  the  roost  determined  incendiaries  that  ever  applied 
a  match  to  the  combustible  materials  of  a  contested  election; 
'wliile,  being  by  no  means  accustomed  to  respect  his  advor* 
saries,  ho  could  not  hnve  treated  the  Earl  of  Lnnsmere  with 
less  ceremony  if  his  Lirdsbip  bad  been  a  Frenchman.  He 
usually  designated  that  respectable  nobleman,  who  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  title  of  "  Old  Pompous ;  "  and  the 
Mayor,  who  was  never  seen  abroad  but  in  top-boots,  and  the 
Bolicitor,  who  was  of  a  large  build,  received  from  his  irreverent 
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wit  tlio  joint  aobriquei  of  "  Top9  and  Bottoma  !"  Henco  ttc 
election  had  now  become,  as  I  said  before,  a  personal  matter 
witli  my  Lord,  and,  indeed,  witli  the  great  heads  of  the  Lans- 
mere  interest.  The  Earl  seemed  to  consider  his  very  coronet 
at  stake  in  the  qnestion.  "The  Man  from  Baker  Street," 
Tvith  Mb  preternatural  audacitj,  appeared  to  him  a  being 
cuiiiiona  and  awful — not  so  much  to  be  regarded  with  resent- 
ment as  with  superstitionB  terror ;  be  felt  as  felt  the  dignified 
Monteznma,  when  that  mfBanly  Cortea,  with  his  handful  of 
Spanish  rapscallions,  bearded  hi-m  in  hia  own  capital,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  Mexican  splendour. — The  gods  were  menaced 
if  man  could  be  so  insolent !  wherefore,  said  my  Lord  trenm- 
lonsly,-^"  The  Constitution  is  gone  if  the  Man  from  Baker 
Street  cornea  in  for  Lansmere ! " 

But,  in  the  absence  of  Audley  Egerton,  the  election  looked 
extremely  ugly,  and  Captain  Dashmore  gained  ground  hourly, 
when  the  Lansmere  solicitor  happily  bethought  hinx  of  a 
notable  proxy  for  the  missing  candidate.  The  Squire  of 
Hazeldean,  with  his  young  wife,  had  been  invited  by  tbo  Earl 
in  honour  of  Audley  ;  and  in  tbo  Squire  the  solicitor  beheld 
the  only  mortal  who  oonld  cope  with  the  sea-captain — a  man 
with  a  voice  as  bnrly  and  a  faco  oa  bold — a  man  who,  if  per- 
mitted for  the  nonce  by  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  would  kiss  all  the 
women  no  less  heartily  than  the  Captain  kissed  them  ;  and 
who  was,  moreover,  a  taller,  and  a  handsomer,  and  a  younger 
man — all  three  g^eat  recommendations  in  the  kissing  depart- 
ment of  a  contested  election.  Tes,  to  canvass  the  borough, 
and  to  speak  from  the  window.  Squire  Hazeldean  would  be 
even  move  popularly  presentable  than  the  Iiondon-bred  and 
accomplished  Audley  Egerton  himself. 

Tho  Sqnire,  applied  to  and  urged  on  all  sides,  at  first  said 
bluntly,  "  that  he  would  do  auything  in  reason  to  serve  his 
brother,  but  that  he  did  not  like,  for  his  own  part,  appearing, 
oven  in  proxy,  as  a  Lord's  nominee ;  and  moreover,  if  he  was 
to  be  sponsor  for  hia  brother,  why,  be  must  promise  and  vow, 
in  his  name,  to  be  staunch  and  true  to  the  land  they  liyed  by  I 
And  how  conld  he  tell  that  Audley,  when  once  he  got  into  the 
House,  would  not  forget  the  land,  and  then  he,  William 
Hazeldean,  would  be  made  a  liar,  and  look  like  a  turn-coat ! " 

But  these  scruples  being  overruled  by  the  arguments  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  ladies,  who  took  in 
the  election  that  intense  interest  which  those  gentle  creatures 
usually  do  take  in  all  matters  of  strife  and  contest,  the  Squire 
at  length  conflented  to  confront  the  Man  from  Baker  Street^ 
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(Bud  went  accordingly  into  the  thing  with  that  good  heart 
ftnd  old  English  spirit  with  which  ho  went  into  everything 
whereon  he  had  once  made  np  hia  mind. 
The  expectations  formed  of  the  Squire's  capacities  for 
poptdar  electioneering  were  fally  realised.  Ho  talked  quite 
as  much  nonsense  as  Captain  Doahmoro  on  every  Bubjecfc 
except  the  landed  interest ;  there  he  was  great,  for  he  knew 
the  subject  well — knew  it  by  the  instinct  that  coincs  with 
practice,  and  compared  to  which  all  your  showy  theories  are 
mere  cobwebs  and  moonshine. 

The  agricQltnral  ontvoters — many  of  whom,   not  living 

I  imder  Lord  Lansmere,  but  being  small  yeomen,  bad  bitherti) 

\   prided  themselves  on  their  independence,  and  gone  against  my 

Lord — conld  not  in  their  hearts  go  against  one  who  was  every 

'  inch  the  farmer's  friend.     They  began  to  share  in  the  Earl's 

Kraonal  interest  against  the  Man  from  Baker  Street ;  and 
_;  fellowB,  with  legs  bigger  round  than  Captain  Dashmoi-e's 
tight  little  body,  and  huge  whips  in  their  hands,  were  soon 
Been  entering  the  shops,  "  intimidatiag  the  electors,"  na 
Captain  Daslunore  indignantly  declared. 

These  new  recruits  made  a  gi'eat  difference  in  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  Lansmere  books ;  and  when  the  day  for  polling 
arrived,  the  result  was  a  fair  qnestion  for  even  betting.  At 
the  last  hour,  after  a  neck-and-neck  contest,  Mr.  Audley 
Egertou  beat  the  Captain  by  two  votes.  And  the  names  of 
these  voters  were  John  Avenel,  resident  freeman,  and  his 
Hon-in-law,  Mark  Fairfield,  an  outvoter,  who,  though  a  Lans- 
mere freeman,  had  settled  in  E^zeldean,  where  he  had 
obtained  the  situation  of  head  carpenter  on  the  Squire's  estate. 
These  votes  were  unexpected ;  for  tliongh  Mark  Fairfield 
had  come  to  Lansmere  on  purpose  to  support  the  Squire's 
brother,  and  though  the  Avenela  had  been  always  stjinnch 
supporters  of  the  Lansmere  Blue  interest,  yet  a  severe  afflic- 
tion (aa  to  the  nature  of  which,  not  desiring  to  sadden  the 
opening  of  my  story,  I  am  considerately  silent)  had  befallen 
both  these  persons,  and  they  had  left  the  town  on  the  very 
day  after  Lord  L'Estrange  and  Mr.  Egertou  had  quitted 
,  Lansmere  Park. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  gratification  of  the  Squire, 
IS  a,  canvasser  and  a  brother,  at  Mr.  Egerton's  triumph,  il 
IS  niuoh  damped  when,  on  leaving  the  dinner  given  ia 
inonr  of  the  victory  at  the  Lansmere  Arms,  and  about^  with 
I  steady  step,  to  enter  the  carriage  which  was  to  cuiiyey 
W  to  hifi  Lordship's  house,  a  letter  was  pot  into  his  hands 
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^H    hj  one  at  the  gentlemen  -vrlio  bad  tkccompaniod  the  Oaptam 

^H    the  Bcono  of  action ;  and  the  peTa:;fil  of  that  letter*,  nnd  a  few  | 

^V    whispered  words  from  the  hearer  thereof,  sent  the  Squire  back  I 

I  to  Mrs.  HsKeldeaa  a  much  soherer  raivn  than  slie  had  veiitared  f 

to  hope  for.     The  fact  waa,  that  on  the  day  of  noroinatioB,  j 

the  Captain  having  honoured  Mr,    Uazeldenn   with   many  1 

^_     poetical  and  figurative  appellationa — anch  as  "  Vt'iza  Ox,"  I 

^L    "  Tony  Lnmplriu,"  "  Blood-aucking  Vampire,"  and  "  Brotherly  | 

^H   Warming-pan,"  the  Squire  had  retorted  by  a  jnke   about   ' 

^V    "Salfc-water  Jack;"  and  the  Captain,  who  like  nil  atitipista,   j 

^^     was  extremely  sasceptihle  and  thiti- skinned,  cotild  not  consent  j 

to  he   called  "Salt-water  Jack"  by  a  "Prize  Ox"  and  I 

"  Biood-aucking  Vampire." 

The  letter,  therefore,  now  convoyed  to  Mr.  Hazeldean  by  a  ' 
gentletaan,  who,  being  from  the  Sister  Gonntrj,  WM  deemed 
the  most  fitting  accomplice  in  the  honourable  destraction  of  a 
brother  mortal,  contained  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  as 
inYiti,tion  to  single  combat ;  and  the  bearer  thereof.'with  the 
1  pobteness  enjoined  by  etiqnotfce  on  such  well-bred 
homicidal  occasions,  suggested  the  expediency  of  appointing 
the  place  of  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in 
order  to  prevent  interference  from  the  suBpicioiis  authorities 
of  Lansmere. 

The  natives  of  some  countries — the  warlike  French  in  p»r- 
ticnlar — think  little  of  that  formal  operation  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  DrELLiNO.     Indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  like  it   i 
than  otherwise.     But  there  is  nothmg  your  thorongh-paced    ■ 
Englishman — a  Hazeldean  of  Hazel  dean— considers  with  more 
repugnance  and  aversion,  than  that  same  cold-blooded  oere- 
moniat.     It  is  not  witbin  the  range  of  an  Englishman's 
dinaiy  habits  of  thinking.     He  prefers  going  to  law — a  much 
more  destructive  proceeding  of  the  two.     Nevertheless,  r(  an  ! 
Englishman  must  fight,  why,  he  will  fight.     He  says  "  it  ii  ' 
very  foolish;"  he  is  snre  "it  is  most  unchriBtianlike ; " 
^rees  with  all  that  Philosophy,  Pi-encher,  and  Press  hare    i 
laid  down  on  the  snbject ;  but  he  makes  his  will,  says  his    ' 
prayers,  and  goes  out — like  a  heathen.  [ 

It  never,  therefore,  occurred  to  the  Squire  to  show  the  J 
white  feother  upon  this  unpleasant  occaaion.  The  next  day, 
feigning  excuse  to  attend  the  sale  of  a  hunting  stud  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  he  ruefully  went  up  to  London,  after  taking  a  peculiarly  ' 
affectionate  leave  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  the  Squire  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  should  never  return  home  except  in  a  cofSn. 
"  It  stands  to  reiisou,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  a  man  who 
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has  been  actually  paid  by  the  King's  GoTemment  fop  shooting 
people  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy  in  a  midshipman's  jacket, 
must  be  a  dead  hand  at  the  job.  1  should  not  mind  if  it  waf 
with  double-barrelled  Mantons  and  small  shot ;  but,  ball  and 
pistol!  they  aren't  human  nor  sportsmanlike!"  However, 
the  Squire,  after  settling  his  worldly  affairs,  and  hunting  up 
an  old  college  friend  who  undertook  to  be  his  second,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  sequestered  comer  of  Wimbledon  Common,  and 
planted  himself,  not  sideways,  as  one  ought  to  do  in  such  en- 
counters (the  which  posture  the  Squire  swore  was  an  unmanly 
way  of  shirking),  but  full  front  to  the  mouth  of  his  adver- 
sary's pistol,  with  such  sturdy  composure  that  Captain  Dash- 
more,  who,  though  an  excellent  shot,  was  at  bottom  as  good- 
natured  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  testified  his  admiration  by 
letting  off  his  gallant  opponent  with  a  ball  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  shoulder,  after  which  he  declared  himself  perfectly 
satisfied.  The  parties 'then  shook  hands,  mutual  apologies 
were  exchanged,  and  the  Squire,  much  to  his  astonishment, 
to  find  himself  stiH  alive,  was  conveyed  to  Limmer's  Hotel, 
where,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  anguish,  the  ball  was 
extracted  and  the  wound  healed.  Now  it  was  all  over,  the 
Squire  felt  very  much  raised  in  his  own  conceit :  and  when  he 
was  in  a  humour  more  than  ordinarily  fierce,  that  perilous 
event  became  a  favourite  allusion  with  him. 

He  considered,  moreover,  that  his  brother  had  incurred  at 
his  hand  the  most  lasting  obligations ;  and  that,  having  pro- 
cured Audley's  return  to  Parliament,  and  defended  his  in- 
terests at  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  had  an  absolute  right  to 
dictate  to  that  gentleman  how  to  vote — upon  all  matters,  at 
least,  connected  with  the  landed  interest.  And  when,  not 
very  long  after  Audley  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  (which  ha 
did  not  do  for  some  months),  he  thought  proper  both  to  vote 
and  to  speak  in  a  manner  wholly  belying  the  promises  the 
Squire  had  made,  on  his  behalf,  Mr.  Hazeldean  wrote  him 
such  a  trimmer  that  it  could  not  but  produce  an  unconcilia- 
tory  reply.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Squire's  exasperation 
reached  the  culminating  point ;  for,  having  to  pass  through 
Lansmere  on  a  market  day,  he  was  hooted  by  the  very  farmers 
whom  he  had  induced  to  vote  for  his  brother ;  and,  justly 
imputing  the  disgrace  to  Audley,  he  never  hoard  the  name  of 
that  traitor  to  the  land  mentioned  without  a  heightened 
colour  and  an  indignant  expletive.  Monsieur  de  Huqueville 
— who  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his  day— had,  like  the  Squire, 
A  half-brother^  with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of  ternu^ 
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and  of  whoni  he  alwaya  spoke  as  his  "frere  de  lovnt 
Audley  Egerton  was  thus  Sqairo  Hazeldoan'B  "  dislag 
brother  I" — Enough  of  those  explanatory  aatecedenta — leb'q 
retom  to  the  Stocks.  ' 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Tbs  Squire's  carpenters  wei^  taken  from  the  park  paleq 
and  set  to  work  at  the  Pariah  Stocke.  Then  came  tin 
painter  and  coloured  thorn  a  beautiful  dark  blue,  with  white 
border — and  a  white  rim  round  the  holes — with  an  orna- 
mental flourish  in  the  middle.  It  was  the  gayest  pablic 
edifice  in  the  whole  village — though  the  village  possessed  n 
less  than  three  other  monumonta  of  the  Vitruviaa  genius  ( 
the  Eazoldeans — to  Avit,  the  almshouse,  the  school,  and  t' 
parish  pump. 

A  m.ore  elegant,  enticing,  coquettish  pair  of  stocks  n 
gladdened  the  eye  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  Squire  Hazeldean's  eye  was  gladdened.     In  the  p 
of  his  heart  he  bronght  all  the  family  down  to  look  at  t: 
stocks.     The  Squire's  family  (omitting  thefrire  de  loiii)  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  his  wife ;   nest,  of  Miss  Jemima 
Hazeldean,  his  first  cousin ;  thirdly,  o£  Mr.  FrancxB  Kazel- 
dean,  hia  only  son;  and  fourthly,  of  Captain  Barnabas  Hig- 
ginbotham,  a  distant  relation — who,  indeed,  strictly  speaki 
was  not  of  the  family,  but  only  a  visitor  ten  months  in 
year.     Mrs,  Hazeldean  was  every  inch  the  lady — the  lady  di 
the  parish.     In  her  comely,  florid,  and  somewhat  sunbni  ' 
countenance,  there  was  an  equal  expression  of  majesty  a 
benevolence;  she  had  a  blue  eye  that  invited  liking.  Mid  a 
aquiline  nose  that  commanded  respect.     Mrs.  Hazeldean  ha 
no  affectation  of  fine  airs — no  wish  to  be  greater  and  haacB 
somer  and  cleverer  than  she  was.     She  knew  herself,  and  hoj 
station,  and  thanked  heaven  for  it.      There  was  about  ha^ 
speech  and  manner  something  of  the  shortness  and  bluutnea 
which  often  characterise  royalty;  and  if  the  lady  of  e 
ia  not  a  queen  in  her  own  circle,  it  is  never  the  fault  of  | 
parish.     Mra.  Hazeldean  dressed  her  part  to  perfection.     Sh( 
wore  silks  that  seetucd  heirlooms — ^so  thick  were  they,  so  snl'" 
BtantiaL  and  imposing ;  and  over  these,  when  she  was  in  1 
own  domain,  the  whitest  of  aprons;  while  at  hor  waist  v 
Been  no  fiddle-faddle  clialelwiite,  with  breloq^uea  and  trumpc 
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but  ft  good  honest  gold  watch  to  mark  tiie  time,  and  a.  long 
]i.iir  of  scifiBors  to  cut  off  tbe  dead  lonves  from  her  flowers — 
for  alio  waa  a  great  horticnlturiBt.  When  occasion  needed, 
Hrs.  Hazeldean  could,  however,  lay  by  her  more  aumptiioiiB 
jnd  imperial  raiment  for  a  stent  riding-habit,  of  blue  Saxonr, 
and  cauter  by  her  husband's  eide  to  see  the  bonnda  throw  off. 
Nay,  on  the  days  on  which  Mr.  Hazeldean  drove  bis  famona 
fast-trotting  cob  to  the  market  town,  it  was  rarely  that  you 
did  not  flee  hia  wife  on  tho  loft  side  of  the  gi^.  She  cared  as 
little  08  her  lord  did  for  wind  and  weather,  and  in  tho  midst 
of  some  pelting  shower,  her  pleasant  faee  peeped  over  the 
collar  and  capea  of  a  stout  dreadnought,  expanding  into 
smiles  and  bloom  aa  some  frank  rose,  that  opens  from  ite 
petals,  and  rejoices  in  the  dews.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
worthy  conple  had  married  for  love  ;  they  wero  as  little  apart 
as  they  could  help  it.  And  atill,  on  the  Tirat  of  September,  if 
the  house  was  not  fall  of  company  which  demanded  her  cares, 
Mrs.  Hazeldean  "  stepped  oat "  over  the  stubbles  hy  her  bus- 
band's  side,  with  as  light  a  tread  and  as  blithe  an  eye  aa 
when,  in  the  first  bridal  year,  she  had  enchanted  the  Squire 
by  her  genial  sympathy  with  his  sporta. 

So  there  now  stands  Harriet  Hazeldean,  one  band  leaning 
on  the  Squire's  broad  shoulder,  tho  other  tbrust  into  her 
apron,  and  trying  her  best  to  share  her  hnsband'a  enthusiasm 
for  his  own  pnblie-Bpirited  patriotism,  in  the  renovation  of 
the  pariah  stocks.  A  little  behind,  with  two  fingers  resting 
on  the  thin  arm  of  Captain  Barnabas,  stood  Miss  Jemima,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  Sqnire's  nncle,  by  a  runaway  imprn- 
dent  marriage  with  a  young  lady  who  belonged  to  a  family 
which  had  been  at  war  with  the  Hazeldeana  since  the  reign  ol 
Cbarlea  the  First  respecting  a  right  of  way  to  a  small  wood 
(or  rather  spring)  of  about  an  acre,  through  a  piece  of  furze 
land,  which  was  let  to  a  brickmaker  at  twelve  shillinga  Br- 
year.  The  wood  belonged  to  the  Hazeldeana,  the  furze  laud 
to  the  Sticktorights  (an  old  Saxon  family,  if  ever  there  was 
one).  Every  twelfth  year,  when  tbe  faggot'*  and  timber  were 
felled,  this  feud  bi'oke  ont  afresh  ;  for  the  Sticktorights 
refused  to  tbe  Hazeldeana  the  right  to  cart  oil  the  said  faggota 
and  timber  through  the  only  way  by  which  a  cart  could 
possibly  pass.  It  is  just  to  the  Hazeldeans  to  say  that  they 
had  offered  to  bny  the  land  at  ten  timea  ita  value.  But  tho 
Sticktorights,  with  equal  magnanimity,  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  "  alienate  the  family  property  for  the  convenience 
of  the  beat  squire  that  ever  stood  npon  shoo  leather."    There* 
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foro,  eveiy  twelfth  year,  there  was  always  n  great  breach  oi 
the  peace  on  the  part  of  both  HaKcldeana  and  Stiefctorighta, 
magiatrateB  and  deputy-lieu  tenanta  though  the/  were.  The 
question  was  fairly  fought  out  by  tbeu"  respective  dependeuta, 
tuid  fnllowed  hy  T(u*ioua  actions  for  assault  &nd  trespass.  &b 
the  legal  question  of  right  was  oxtromely  obscure,  it  nerer 
had  been  properly  decided,  and,  iudced,  neither  party  wished 
it  to  he  decided,  each  at  heart  liaving  Some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ifa  own  claim.  A  marriage  between  a  younger  boh 
of  the  Hazeldeana,  and  a  younger  daughter  of  the  Stickto 
righte,  was  viewed  with  equal  indignation  by  both  familial; 
and  the  consequence  had  been  that  the  runaway  cout ' 
ttnblesaed  and  uuforgiven,  had  scrambled  through  life  as  tl 
conld,  upon  the  scanty  pay  of  the  husband,  who  was  1 
marching  regiment,  and  the  interest  of  £1000,  which  was  . 
wife's  fortune  independent  of  her  parents.  They  died  and 
left  an  only  daughter  (npon  whom  the  matamal  £1000  had 
been  settled),  about  the  ^me  that  the  Squire  came  of  age  aJtd 
into  possession  of  his  estates.  And,  though  he  inherited  all 
the  ancestral  hostility  towards  the  Stit.ktorighte,  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  unkind  to  a  poor  orphan,  who  was,  after  all, 
the  child  of  a  Hazeldean.  Therefore,  he  had  cdacated  and 
fostered  Jemima  with  as  much  tendernesa  as  if  she  had  been 
his  sister ;  put  out  her  £1000  at  nurse,  and  devoted,  from  the 
ready  money  which  had  accrued  from  the  rents  during  his 
minority,  as  much  as  made  her  fortune  (with  ber  own  accnmu- 
lated  at  compound  interest)  no  less  than  £f4<000,  the  ordinwy 
marriage  portion  of  the  daughters  of  Hazeldeaa.  On  her 
coming  of  age,  he  transferred  this  sum  to  her  absolute  dij|> 
posal,  in  order  that  she  might  feel  herself  independent, 
little  more  of  the  world  than  she  could  at  Hazeldean,  hai 
candidates  to  choose  from  if  she  deigned  to  marry  ;  or  en 
to  live  upon,  if  she  chose  to  remain  single.  Misa  Jei 
had  somewhat  availed  herself  of  this  liberty,  by  occasioi 
TisitB  to  Cheltenham  and  other  watering-places.  But 
grateful  affection  to  the  Squire  was  such  that  she  could  ni 
bear  to  be  long  away  from  the  Hall.  And  this  was  th 
praise  to  her  heart^  iiiasmuch  as  abe  was  far  from 
kindly  to  the  prospect  of  being  an  old  maid.  And  there  wt 
so  few  bachelors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hazoldean,  that  s 
conld  not  but  have  that  prospect  before  her  eyes  whenevi 
she  looked  out  of  the  Hall  windows.  Miss  Jemima 
indeed  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  affectionate  of  bi 
feminine;  and  if  she  disUked  the  thought  of  single  blesgt 
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nesB,  it  really  was  from  thoso  ianocent  and  womanly  instinota 
towards  tbe  tender  charitieB  of  Iioarth  and  liomo,  without 
which  a  lady,  howeyer  otherwise  eatiraahlo,  is  little  better 
than  a  Minerva  in  bronze.     But,  whether  or  not,  despito  her 

fortune  and  her  ftioe,  which  ta§t,  though  not  strictly  hnnd- 
Gome,  was  pleHsIng,  and  woald  have  bcsa  posittrely  pretty  if 
she  had  langhod  niore  ofton  (Cor  when  aha  langhcd,  there 
appeared  three  charminj  dimploa,  inmihle  when  aha  was 
grave ) — whether  or  not,  I  aay,  it  was  the  fanlt  of  onr  insen- 
sibility or  her  own  fastidiousness,  Miss  Jemima  approached 
lier  tlurtieth  year,  and  waa  still  Mi39  Jemima.  K^ow,  there- 
fore, that  beautifying  laugh  of  hers  was  very  rarely  heard, 
and  she  had  of  h^te  become  confirracd  in  two  opinions,  not  at 
all  conducive  to  laughter.  One  waa  a  conviction  of  the 
general  and  progToaaive  wickcdnesa  of  the  male  sex,  and  the 
other  was  a  decided  and  lugabriooa  belief  that  the  world  waa 
coining  to  an  end.  Miss  Jemima  waa  now  accompanied  by  a 
small  canine  favonrite,  true  Blenheim,  with  a  snub  noae.  It 
was  advanced  in  life,  and  somewhat  obese.  It  sate  on  its 
haunches,  with  its  tongue  out  of  its  mouth,  except  when  ifr 
snapped  at  the  flies.  There  waa  a  strong  platooic  friendship 
between  Miss  Jemima  and  Captain  Barnabas  Higginbotham ; 
for  he,  too,  was  unmarried,  and  he  had  the  same  ill  opinion  of 
your  Bex,  my  dear  madam,  that  Miiia  Jemima  had  of  ours. 
The  Oaptaiu  waa  a  man  of  a  £lim  and  elegant  figure ; — tbe 
leas  said  abont  the  face  the  better,  a  truth  of  which  the  Cap- 
tain himself  was  sensible,  for  it  waa  a  favourite  masim  of  his 
— "that  in  a  man,  everything  la  a  slight,  gentleman-lika 
figure."  Captain  Barnabaa  did  not  absolutely  deny  that  tb< 
world  was  coming  to  an  end,  only  he  thought  it  would  last 
his  time. 

Quite  apart  from  all  the  rest,  with  the  nonchalant  survey  of 
virgin  dandyism,  Francis  Hazeldean  looked  over  one  of  the 
high  starched  neckcloths  which  were  then  the  fashion — a 
handsome  lad,  fresh  from  Eton  for  tbe  summer  holidaya,  but 
at  that  anibigaoBS  age  when  one  disdains  the  sporta  of  the 
boy,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  resources  of  the  man. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  Prank,"  said  the  Squire,  suddenly 
tnrning  round  to  his  son,  "  to  sm  you  take  a  little  more 
jit4irest  in  duties  which,  one  day  or  other,  you  may  be  called 
apon  to  discharge.  I  can't  liear  to  think  that  the  property 
ahonld  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Sne  gentleman,  who  will  let 
things  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  instead  of  keeping  tliera  ap  aa  I 
do." 
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And  the  Squire  pointed  to  the  stocks. 

Master  Fi-ank's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  t 
well  as  his  cravat  would  permit ;  and  he  snid,  drily — 

"Tea,  sir;  but  how  came  the  stocks  to  be  so  long  ont  of 
repair  ?  " 

"  Becanse  one  can't  see  to  everything  at  once,"  retorted  the 
Squire,  tartly,     "  When  a  man  has  got  eight  thousand  a 
to  look  after,  he  must  do  a  bit  at  a  time." 

"  Tos,"  said  Captain  Barnabas.     "  I  know  that  by  e 

"  The  deuce  you  do  ! "  cried  the  Squire,  bluntly.  "  Expot 
once  in  eight  thonsand  acres ! " 

"  No  ;  in  my  apartments  in  the  Albany — No.  3  A.  I  bave 
Lad  them,  ten  years,  and  it  was  only  last  Christraas  that  I 
bought  my  Japan  cat." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Jemima  ;  "  a  Japan  cat !  that  n 
be  very  curious.     What  sort  of  a  creature  ia  it  P  " 

"  Don't  yott  know  ?  Bless  me,  a  thing  with  three  legs,  s 
holds  toast!  I  never  thought  oE  it,  I  assure  you,  till  my 
friend  Cosey  said  to  me,  one  morning  when  he  was  breakfast- 
ing at  my  rooms — '  Higginhotham,  how  ia  it  that  you,  who 
like  to  have  things  comfortable  about  you,  doa'fc  have  a  cat  P  ' 
'  Upon  my  life,'  said  I,  '  one  can't  think  of  everything  at  a 
time ; '  just  like  you.  Squire." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Mr.  Eazeldean,  gruffly — "  not  at  all  like 
me.  And  I'll  thank  yon  another  time,  Coasin  Higginbotham, 
not  to  put  me  out  when  I'm  speaking  on  matters  of  import- 
ance ;  poking  your  cat  into  my  stocks  !  They  look  some- 
thing like  now,  my  etocka — don't  they,  Harry  ?  I  declare 
that  tho  whole  village  seoma  more  respectable.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  a  httlo  itaprovemeat  adds  to  the — to  the — " 

"  Charm  of  the  landscape,"  put  in  Misa  Jemima,  aontimen- 
tally. 

The  Squire  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  suggested 
termination ;  but  leaving  his  sentence  uncompleted,  broke 
suddenly  off  with^ 

"  And  if  I  had  listened  to  Parson  Dale — " 

"  Ton  would  have  done  a  very  wise  thing,"  said  a  voice 
behind,  as  the  Parson  presented  himseH  in  the  rear. 

"  Wise  thing  ?  Why,  surely,  Mr.  Dale,"  said  Mrs.  Hazel- 
dean,  with  spirit,  for  she  always  resented  the  least  contradic- 
tion to  her  lord  and  master — perfiaps  as  an  interference  with 
her  own  special  right  and  prerogative ! — "  why,  surely  if  it  >■ 
BeceBsarj  to  h»ve  stocks,  it  ia  necessary  to  repair  them." 
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"  That's  riglit — go  it  Hany  !  "  cried  tlio  Sqoire,  chncfcling, 
and  rnbbiiig  his  hands  aa  if  he  had  beon  setting  his  tLTrier  at 
the  Parson  :  "  St— St— at  him  !  Well,  Master  Dale,  whatdo 
you  Bay  to  that  P  " 

"  My  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  Paraon,  replying  in  preference 
to  the  lady,  "  there  are  many  institutions  in  the  country  which 
are  very  old,  look  very  decayed,  and  don't  seem  oi  much  use  ; 
but  I  woald  not  pnll  them  down  for  all  that." 

"  Yon  wonld  reform  them,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
don1}tfalIy,  and  with  a  look  at  her  hosbaud,  as  much  as  to 
Bay,  "  Ho  is  on  politics  now— that's  yoar  baiiness." 

"No,  I  would  not,  ma'am,"  said  tho  Parson,  stoutly. 

"  What  on  earth  would  you  do,  then  ?  "  quoth  the  Squire. 

"  Just  let  'em  alone,"  said  the  Parson.  "  Master  Frank, 
there's  a  Latin  maxim  which  was  often  in  tho  mouth  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  which  they  ought  to  put  into  the  Eton 
grammar — '  Quieta  non  tnovere.'  If  things  are  quiet,  let  them 
be  quiet !  I  wonld  not  destroy  the  stocks,  because  that  might 
Beem  to  the  ill-disposed  like  a  license  to  offend ;  and  I  would 
not  repair  the  stocks,  because  that  puts  it  into  people's  beads 
to  get  into  them." 

Tho  Squire  was  a  staunch  politician  of  the  old  school,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  thinlc  that,  in  repairing  the  stocks,  he  bad 
perhaps  been  conniving  at  revolutionary  principles. 

"  This  constant  desire  of  innovation, '  said  Misa  Jemima, 
suddenly  mounting  the  more  funereal  of  her  two  favourite 
hobbiea,  "  is  one  of  tho  great  symptoms  of  the  approathing 
trash.  We  are  altering',  and  mending,  and  reforming,  when 
rn  twenty  years  at  the  utmost  the  world  itself  may  be  de- 
stroyed ! "     The  fair  speaker  paused,  and— 

Captain  Barnabas  said  thonghtfully — "  Twenty  years  ! — tho 
insnrance  offices  rarely  compute  the  beat  life  at  more  than 
fourteen."  He  struck  his  hand  on  the  stocks  as  he  spoke, 
and  added,  with  his  usual  consolatory  conclusion — "  The  odds 
are  that  it  will  last  our  time,  Squire." 

But  whether  Captain  Barnabas  meant  the  stocks  or  tho 
world, he  did  not  clearly  explain,  and  no  one  took  tho  trouble 

"  Sir,"  said  Master  Frank  to  his  father,  with  that  furtive 
spirit  of  quizzing',  which  he  had  acquired  amongst  other 
polite  accomplishments  at  Eton- — "  Sir,  it  is  no  nse  now  con- 
sidering whether  the  stocks  should  or  should  not  have  been 
repaired.  The  only  question  is,  whom  you  will  get  to  pnt 
iiito  them  ?  " 
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"  True,"  said  the  Bqnirc,  with  mttch  gravity, 
"  Tea,  there  it  is  ! "  said  the  Parson,  monrnfnlly. 

would  but  learn  'non  quieta  viovcre !'  " 

"  Don't  spout  your  Latin  at  me,  Parson  !"  cried  the  Sqnire, 

angrily :  •'  I  can  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring,  any  day. 


There,"  added  the  Squire,  turning  triumphantly  towards  his 
Harry,  who  looked  with  great  admiration  at  thia  unpreoe- 
dented  burst  of  learning  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Hazeldt'im — 
"  there,  two  can  play  at  that  gume  !  And  now  that  we  havo 
ftll  Been  the  stocts,  we  may  aa  well  go  home  and  drink  tea. 
Will  you  come  up  and  play  a  rnbbov,  Dale  ?  No  !  bang  it 
man,  I've  not  offended  yon — yon  know  my  ways." 

"  That  I  do,  and  they  are  among  the  things  I  woald  not 
have  aitored,"  cried  the  Parson — holding  otit  his  hotid  chepr- 
fully.  The  Squire  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  and  Mtb.  Hazeldenn 
hastened  to  do  the  Hame. 

"  Do  come ;  I  am  afraid  we've  been  very  rude :  we  arc  n«1 
blunt  folks.  Do  come;  that's  a  dear  good  man-;  andof  courM 
poor  Mra.  Dale,  too,"  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  favonrite  epithet  for 
Mrs.  Dale  was  poor,  and  that  for  reaaons  to  be  explained 
hereafter. 

"  I  fear  my  wife  Laa  got  one  of  her  bad  headaehee,  bnt  1 
will  give  her  your  kind  message,  and  at  all  event*  yon  may 
depend  upon  me." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  Squire;  in  half  an  hour,  ehP — 
How  d'ye  do,  my  little  manp"  as  Lenny  Fairfield  on  his  way 
hoEip  from  some  errand  in  the  village,  drew  aside  and  pulled 
off  his  hat  with  both  hands.  "  Stop — you  see  those  stocks 
— eh  P  Tell  ail  the  bad  boys  in  the  parish  to  take  care  how 
they  get  into  them — a  sad  disgrace — you'll  never  be  in  such 
a  quandary?" 

"  Th.it  ftt  least  I  will  answer  for,"  said  the  Parson. 

"And  I  too,"  added  Mrs.  Hazeldcan,  patting  the  boy'H 
curly  head.  "  Tell  youp  mother  I  shall  come  and  have  a 
good  chat  with  her  to-morrow  evening." 

And  80  the  party  passed  on,  and  Lenny  irtood  still  on  the 
road,  staring  hard  at  the  stocks,  which  stared  back  at  him 
from  its  four  groat  eyea. 

Bnt  Lenny  did  not  remain  long  alone.  As  soon  aa  th« 
great  folks  had  fairly  disappeared,  a  large  number  of  small 
folks  emerged  timoroualy  frum  the  neighbouring  coltagee^ 
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and  approached  the  rite  of  the  etooks  with  mnvh  inarrel,  fear, 
and  curiosity. 

In  fact,  the  renovated  appearance  of  this  monster — cl  proof* 
rfe  boltes,  as  one  may  aay — had  already  excited  couBiderable 
Bensatioa  among  the  populsition  of  Ilar.oldcan.  And  eTcn  as 
when  an  nnejcpocled  owl  makes  Uis  appearance  in  broad  day- 
Kght,  aU  the  httlo  birds  rJHO  from  tri-e  and  hetl^row,  and 
cluster  round  their  omincms  entmy,  so  now  gatberpd  all  tlie 
mnch-excitcd  villagers  round  the  intruflive  aud  portentous 
phenomenon. 

"  D'ye  know  what  the  diggins  the  Squire  did  it  for,  Gaffw 
lOHB  ?"  aaked  one  many-childed  matron,  with  a  baby  in 
an  urchin  of  three  years  old  clinging  fast  to  her  petti- 

it,  and  her  hand  maternally  holding  back  a  more  adven- 
tnrona  hero  of  ei*,  who  had  a  great  doaire  to  thrust  hia  head 
into  one  of  the  grisly  apertures,  All  eyes  turned  to  a  sage  old 
man,  the  oracle  of  the  village,  who,  leaning  both  hands  on  hb 
cmtch,  shook  his  head  bodingly. 

"  Maw  be,"  said  Gaffer  Solomons,  "  Bomo  of  tbo  boya  ha' 
been  robbing  the  orchards. " 

"  Orchards!  " — cried  a  big  lad  who  seemed  to  think  him- 
self personally  appealed  to — "  why  the  bud's  scarce  off  the 
trees  yet  I" 

"  No  more  it  in't ! "  said  the  damo  with  many  children,  and 
she  breathed  more  freely, 

"ifaw  be,"  said  Gafler  Solomons,  "some  o'  ye  haa  been 

"What  for?"  said  a  stout  anllon-lookiiig  young  fellow, 
whom  conscience  possibly  pricked  to  reply — "  what  for,  when 
it  bean't  the  season?  And  if  a  poor  nian  did  find  a  hear  in 
Ilia  pocket  i'  the  hay  time,  I  should  like  to  know  if  ever  a 
Sqnire  in  the  world  wonld  let  nn  off  with  the  stoclts — eh  ?  " 

This  last  question  seemed  a  settler,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Graffer  Solomons  went  down  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  public  opinion 
o£  Haze! dean. 

"Maw   he,"  said  tbo   GafTci' — Ihis  time   with   a  thrilling 
effect,  which  restored  bis  reputation— "maw  bo  some  o'  yo  ha' 
been  getting  drunk,  and  making  beeatiaes  o'  yonraels!  " 
"i.  There  was  a  dead  pansc,  for  this  suggestion  applied  too 
lerally  to  be  met  with  a  solitary  rosponse.     At  last  one  of 
women  said,  with  a  meaning  glance  at  her  husband, 

God  bless  the  Sqoire ;  he'll  make  some  on  ns  happy  women 
if  that's  all ! " 

Dhore  then  arose  an  almost  nnanimous  murmor  of  appro. 
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bation  amonjr  the  female  part  of  the  audience ;  and  the  Uw 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  phenomenon,  with  a 
hang-dog  expression  of  cotmtenanee. 

"  Or,  maw  be,"  resumed  Gaffer  Solomons,  encouraged  to  a 
fonrth  eugffeation  by  the  success  of  its  predecessor — "maw 
be  somo  o  the  Misseses  ha'  been  making  a  rumpus,  and 
scolding  their  goodmen.  I  heard  say  in  my  granfejthir's 
time,  that  arter  old  Mother  Bang  nigh  died  o'  the  ducking- 
stool,  them  'ere  stocks  were  first  made  for  the  women,  out  (  " 
compassion  like !  And  every  one  knows  the  Squire  is  a  koine 
hearted  man,  God  bless  un !  " 

"  God  blesa  un  !  "  cried  the  men  heartOy ;  and  they 
gathered  lovingly  roucd  the  phenomenon,  like  heathens  of 
old  round  a  tutelary  temple.  But  then  there  rose  one  shrill 
clamour  among  the  femaJea,  as  they  retreated  with  iuToluntaiy 
steps  towards  the  verge  of  the  green,  whence  they  glared  at 
Solomons  and  the  phenomenon  with  eyes  so  sparkling,  and 
pointed  at  both  with  gesturcH  BO  menacing,  that  Heaven  only 
knows  if  a  morsel  of  either  would  have  remained  much  longer 
to  offend  the  eyes  of  the  justly  enraged  matrouage  of  Hazel- 
dean,  if  fortnnateiy  Master  Stirn,  the  Squire's  right-hand 
man,  had  not  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time. 

l^ter  Stim  was  a  formidable  personage — more  formidable 
than  the    Squire  himself — as,  indeed,  a  Squire's  right-hand 
is  generally  more  formidable  than  the  head  can  pretend  to  be. 
He  inspired  the  greater  awe,  because,  bke  the  stocks,  of  which 
he  was   deputed  guardian,  his  powers    were  undefined   ao  *" 
obscure,  and  he  had  no  particular  place  in  the  ont-of-do( 
establishment.     He  was  not  the  steward,  yet  he  did  much 
what  ought  to  be  the  steward's  work  ;  he  was  not  the  fai 
bailiff,  for  the  Sqnii-e  called  himself  his  own  farm-baili 
neyerthelesB,  Mr.  Hazeldean  sowed  and  ploughed,  cropped  e 
stocked,  bought  and  sold,  very  much  as  Mr.   Stim  condt 
acended  to  advise.      He  was   not  the  park-keeper,  for  ] 
neither  shot  the  deer  nor  superintended  the  preserves ;  but 
was  he  who  always  found  out  who  had  broken  a  park-pale 
snared  a  rabbit.     In  short,  what  may  be  called  all  the  harsl 
duties  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  devolved,  by  cnstoin  s 
choice,  npon  Mr.  Stirn.     If  a  labourer  was  to  be  discharg 
or  a  rent  enforced,  and  the  Sqnirc  knew  that  he  should 
talked  over  and  that  the  steward  would  be  aa  soft  as  himsel 
Mr.  Stirn  was  sure  to  be  the  avenging  ayfiXo 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  fate  ;  so  that  he  appeared  to  thil 
inhabitaata  of  Hazeldean  like  the  Poet's  SiBoa  Neceseitai. 
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vague  incarnntion  of  remorselesa  power,  armed  with  whipa, 
naiia,  and  wedges.  The  very  brute  creation  etood  in  awe  of 
Mr.  Stim.  The  calves  knew  that  it  was  ho  who  singled  out 
which  Bhonld  be  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  huddled  np  into  a 
corner  with  heating  hearts  at  hia  gnia  footstep ;  the  sow 
granted,  the  dack  qaacked,  the  hen  bristled  her  feathers  and 
called  to  her  chicks  when  Mr.  Stim  drew  near.  Natnre  had 
let  her  stamp  npon  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  qaeationed 
whether  the  great  M.  de  Ohambniy  himself,  surnamed  the 
brave,  had  an  aspect  so  aw^inspiring  as  that  of  Mr.  Stim ; 
albeit  the  face  of  that  hero  was  so  terrible,  that  a  man  who 
had  been  hia  lackey,  seeing  his  portrait  after  he  had  been  dead 
twen^  years,  fell  a  trembling  all  over  like  a  leaf ! 

"  AtiH  what  the  plagne  are  yon  all  doing  hero  ?"  said  Mr. 
Stirn,  as  he  waved  and  smacked  a  great  cart-whip  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  "making  each  a  hullabaloo,  you  women,  you! 
that  I  aaspect  the  Squire  will  be  sending  out  to  know  if  the 
Tillage  is  on  fire.  Go  home,  will  ye  ?  High  time  indeed  to 
have  the  stocks  ready,  when  you  got  squalling  and  conspiring 
tinder  the  very  nose  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  just  as  the 
French  revolutioners  did  afore  they  cut  off  their  king's  head  ; 
my  hair  standa  on  end  to  look  at  ye."  But  already,  before 
half  thia  address  was  delivered,  the  crowd  had  dispersed  in  all 
directions — the  women  still  keeping  together,  and  the  men 
sneaking  off  towards  the  aJe-honse.  Such  waa  the  bene- 
ficent effect  of  the  fatal  stocks  on  the  first  day  of  their 
resuscitation  I 

However,  in  the  break  np  of  every  crowd  there  must 
always  he  one  who  gets  off  the  last ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
onr  friend  Lenny  Fairfield,  who  had  mechanically  approached 
close  to  the  stocks,  the  better  to  hear  the  oracular  opinions 
of  Gaffer  Solomons,  had  no  leas  mechanically,  on  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  Mr.  Stirn,  crept,  as  he  hoped,  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  the  elm-tree  which  partially  shaded  the 
stocks  ;  and  there  now,  as  if  fascinated,  he  still  cowered,  not 
daring  to  emerge  in  fnll  view  of  Mr.  Stim,  and  in  immediate 
reach  of  the  cart-whip — when  the  quick  eye  of  the  right-hand 
man  detected  his  retreat. 

"  HaUo  you,  sir— what  the  deuce,  laying  a  mine  to  blow  np 
the  stocks!  just  like  Guy  Fox  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  I 
declares !  What  ha'  you  got  in  your  willainoua  httle  fist 
there  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Lenny,  opening  his  palm. 

"Nothing — nm!"  said  Mr.  Stim,  maeh  diaaitisficd;  and 
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tlien,  as  he  ^zed  more  deliboratclv',  reoogcifiing  the  pattern 
boy  of  the  Tillage,  a  cloud  yet  darker  gathered  orer  !iia  brow  f 
— lor  Mr.  Stim,  who  valued  himself  mnch  on  his  learning — - 
and  who,  indeed,  by  dint  of  more  knowledge  as  well  aa  more 
wit  than  his  ueighboors,  had  attained  iiis  present  eminent 
atatiou  of  life — was  extreniely  aniioua  that  liifl  only  son 
ehoold  bIbd  be  a  scholar ;  that  wish 

"The  gods  dispersed  in  empty  lur."  i 

Maeter  Stim  -was  &  notable  dnnce  at  the  Parson's  sofaool) 
while  Lenny  Fairfield  waa  the  prido  and  boast  of  it ;  there* 
fore  Mr.  Stirn  was  naturally,  and  almost  justifiably,  ill* 
dieposed  towards  Lenny  Fairfield,  who  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  praises  which  Mr.  Stirn  had  designed  for  his  son. 

"  Um ! "  said  the  right-hand  man,  glowering  on  LennJ' 
malignantly,  "  you  are  the  pattern  boy  of  the  village,  are 
yon  ?  Very  well,  sir — then  I  put  these  here  stocks  nndfflf 
your  care — and  you'll  keep  off  the  other  boys  from  sitting  cfB 
'em,  and  picking  off  the  paint,  and  playing  three-holes  and 
chuck-farthing,  as  I  declare  they've  been  a-doing,  just  in 
front  of  the  elewation.  Now,  yon  knows  your  'sponaibilities, 
little  boy — and  a  great  honour  they  are  too,  for  the  like  o* 
yon.  If  any  damage  be  done,  it  is  to  you  I  shall  look ; 
understand  ? — and  that's  what  the  Squire  saya  to  me. 
yoTt  sees  what  it  is  to  be  a  pattern  boy.  Master  Lenny  I  " 

With  that  Mr.  Stim  gave  a  load  crack  of  the  cart-whip, 
way  of  miUtary  honours,  over  the  head  of  the  vicegerent  M 
had  thns  created,  and  strode  off  4o  pay  a  Tisit  to  two  yotrng 
unsaspecting  pups,  whose  ears  and  tails  he  had  gracionshf 
promised  their  proprietor  to  crop  that  evening.  Nof,  albeit 
few  charges  could  be  more  ohnoxiono  than  that  of  depoty- 
govCTOor  or  ckargi-d' affaires  extraorditMiree  to  the  Parish 
Stocks,  nor  one  more  likely  to  render  Lenny  Fairfield  odlotis 
to  his  contemporaries,  ought  he  to  have  been  insensible  to  thff, 
aignal  advantage  of  his  condition  over  that  of  the  two 
ferers,  against  whose  ears  and  tails  Mr.  Stim  hnd 
motives  of  resentment.  To  every  had  there  is  a  n 
fortunately  for  little  boys,  and  even  for  grown  men,  whom 
the  Stima  of  the  world  regai-d  malignly,  the  majesty  of  law 
protects  their  cars,  and  the  merciful  forethought  of  natoro 
deprived  their  remoto  ancestors  of  the  privOego  of  cntaililiff 
tails  upon  them.  Had  it  been  otherwise — considering  whUj 
handles  tails  would  have  given  t-o  the  oppressor,  how  ma 
traps  envy  would  have  laid  for  them,  how  often  thoj  mi 
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have  been  Bcratchcd  and  mutilated  by  the  briars  of  Kfe,  bow 
many  good  esKUses  would  bave  been  found  for  lopping,  dock- 
ing, and  trimming  them^I  fear  that  onlj-  tbo  Ltp-dogs  of 
Fortone  wonld  have  gone  to  the  grave  toil- whole. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 


t 


TttB  card-tahle  was  set  ont  in  the  drawing-room  at  Haaol- 
dcan  Hall ;  tlionRh  tlie  little  party  were  still  lingeriog  in  the 
deep  reccBH  of  the  large  bay  window — which  (in  itsoU  of 
dimensions  that  would  have  swallowed  np  a  moderate-sized 
liondon  parlour)  held  the  groat  round  tea-table,  with  all  ap- 
pHances  and  means  to  boot— for  the  beantifnl  BUmmer  moon 
ahed  on  the  sward  so  silvery  a  lustre,  and  the  trees  cnat  so 
■qniet  a  shadow,  and  the  flowcre  and  new-mowa  hay  sent  np 
so  grateful  a  peHume,  that,  to  close  the  windows,  diaw  tb« 
tmrtains,  tmd  call  for  other  lights  tlian  those  of  heaven  would 
Ikave  been  an  abuse  of  the  prose  of  life  which  even  Captain 
Barnabas,  who  regarded  whist  as  the  buBincBs  of  town  and 
the  holiday  of  the  country,  shrank  from  suggesting.  Without, 
the  scene,  beheld  by  the  clear  moonlight,  had  the  bcanty 
peculiar  to  the  garden-gronnd  round  thoEO  old-fashioned 
country  residoncoa  which,  though  a  littlo  modornisod,  still 
pTBEerre  their  original  character :  the  velvet  lawn,  studded 
with  large  plots  of  flowers,  shaded  and  scented — here  to  tbo 
left  ly  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  riuh  seringas — there,  to  tho 
right,  giving  glimpscB,  over  low-clipped  yews,  of  a  green 
bowling-aUey,  with  the  white  columns  of  a  aumroerhoujBO  built 
after  the  Dutch  tast^,  in  tho  reign  of  William  III. ;  and  in 
front — string  away  under  covert  of  those  still  cedars,  into 
the  wilder  landscape  of  the  well-wooded  undulating  park. 
Within,  viewed  by  the  placid  glinMner  of  the  moon,  the  sceno 
was  no  less  chaj-acteristic  of  the  abodea  of  that  race  which  had 
no  parallel  in  other  lands,  and  which,  alaa !  is  somewhat  losing 
its  native  idiosyncrasies  in  this—the  stout  country  gentleman, 
not  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  country — the  country  gentleman 
somewhat  softened  and  civilised  from  the  mere  sportsman  or 
farmer,  but  still  plain  and  homely,  relinquishing  the  old  ball 
for  the  drawing-room,  and  with  books  not  three  months  old 
on  Iris  table,  iuKtead  of  Fox^t  Marfyrg  and  Baker's  Gfminicle — 
yet  fltill  retaining  many  a  sacred  old  prejudice,  that,  like  tha 
knots  in  his  native  oak,  ratlicr  adds  to  the  ornament  of  the 
grain  than  takes  from  the  strength  of  the  tree.     Opposite  to 
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the  window,  the  high  chimney-piece  rose  to  the  heayy  coraica 
of  the  ceiling,  with  dark  panels  glistening  against  the  moon- 
light. The  broad  and  rather  clumsy  chintz  aoEas  and  settees 
of  the  reign  o£  George  III.,  contrasted  at  intervals  with  the 
tall-hacked  chairs  of  a  far  more  distant  generation,  when 
ladies  in  f  ardingales  and  gentlemen  in  tmnk  hose,  seem  never 
to  have  indulged  in  horiEontal  positions.  The  walls,  of 
shining  wainseot,  were  thickly  covered,  chiefly  with  family  pic- 
tures ;  thongh  now  and  then  some  Dutch  fair,  or  battie-piece, 
showed  that  a  former  proprietor  had  been  less  exclusive  in. 
his  taste  for  the  arts.  The  pianoforte  stood  open  near  the 
fireplace ;  a  long  dwarf  bookcase,  at  the  far  end,  added  its 
sober  smile  to  the  room.  That  boolccaso  contained  what  was 
called  "  The  lady's  Library,"  a  collection  commenced  by  the 
Squire's  grandmother,  of  piona  memory,  and  completed  by 
his  mother,  who  had  more  taste  for  the  lighter  letters,  with 
hot  little  addition  from  the  bibliomaniac  tendencies  of  the 
present  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  who,  being  no  great  reader,  con- 
tented herself  with  subscribing  to  the  Book  Club.  In  this 
feminine  Bodleian,  the  sermons  collected  by  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
the  grandmother,  stood  cheek-by-jowl  beside  the  novels  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  the  mother. 

"  MixUqne  ridenti  ootocaain  fUndet  ncatitlio ! " 

But,  to  be  sure,  the  novels,  in  spite  of  very  inflammatory  titles,  I 
such  as  "I'atal  Sensibility,"  "  Errors  of  the  Heart,"  &c.,  werol 
BO  harmless  that  I  donbt  if  tho  sermons  could  have  had  much  I 
to  say  against  their  neti-door  neighbours— and  that  is  all  that  | 
can  be  expected  by  the  best  of  ua. 

A  parrot  dozing  on  his  perch — some  gold  fish  fast  asleep  ia  4 
their  glass  bowl — two  or  three  dogs  on  the  rng,  and  riimsey,  J 
Miss  Jemima's  spaniel,  curled  into  a  ball  on  the  softest  som  m 
— Mrs.  Hazeldean's  work-table  rather  in  disorder,  as  if  it  had  I 
been  lately  used- — the  St.  James's  Chronicle  dangling  down.  J 
from  a  little  tripod  near  the  Squire's  arm-chair— a  high  screen  1 
of  gilt  and  stamped  leather  fencing  off  the  card-table:  all.  I 
these,  dispersed  about  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  J 
and  not  seem  crowded,  offered  many  a  pleasant  resting-plaee  I 
Cor  the  eye,  when  it  turned  from  tiie  world  of  nature  to  tha  | 
Dome  of  man. 

But  see,  Captain  Barnabas,  fortided  by  hia  fourth  cup  o£j 
tea,  has  at  length  summoned  courage  to  whisper  to  Mrs.  I 
Hwseldean,  "  Don't  yon  think  the  Parson  will  bo  impatient  J 
for  his  rubber  ?  "    Mrs.  Hazeldean  glanced  at  the  Parson  a 
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noUed;  bat  Bbe  gave  the  signal  to  tlie  Captain,  and  the  bell 
wna  rnng,  lights  were  brought  in,  the  curtains  let  down;  in  a 
few  Eoomenta  more,  the  group  had  collected  round  the  card- 
table.  The  best  of  va  are  but  human — that  is  not  a  new 
truth,  I  confess,  but  yet  people  forget  it  every  day  of  their 
lives — and  I  dare  say  there  are  many  who  are  charitably 
thinking  at  this  very  moment,  that  my  Parson  ought  not  to  be 
plapng  at  whist.  All  I  can  say  to  those  rigid  disciplinarians 
is,  "Every  man  has  his  favourite  ain :  wbist  was  Parson 
Dale's  ! — fcdiea  and  geutlem.cn,  what  ie  yonra?  "  lu  truth,  I 
mnst  not  set  np  my  poor  parson  now-a-days,  as  a  pattern 
parson — it  is  enough  to  have  one  pattern  in  a  villngo  no  bigger 
tbaji  Hazeldean,  and  we  all  know  that  Lenny  I'airQeld  has 
bespoken  that  place,  and  got  the  patronage  of  the  stocks  for 
his  emoluments !  Parson  Dale  was  ordained,  not  indeed  so 
very  long  ago,  but  still  at  a  time  when  churchmen  took  it  a 
great  deal  more  easily  than  they  do  now.  The  olderiy  paraon 
of  that  day  played  his  rubber  as  &  matter  of  course,  the 
middle-aged  parson  was  sometimes  seen  riding  to  cover  (I 
knew  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  an  excellent 
man,  whose  pupils  were  chietly  taken  from  the  highetit  familiea 
in  England,  who  hunted  re^larly  three  times  a-week  during 
the  season],  and  the  yonng  parson  would  often  sing  &  capital 
Bong — not  composed  by  David — and  join  in  those  rotatory 
dances,  which  certainly  David  never  danced  before  the  ark. 

Does  it  need  so  long  an  exordium  to  escnse  thee,  poor 
Paraon  Dale,  for  turning  up  that  ace  o£  spadea  with  bo 
triumphant  a  smile  at  thy  partner  ?  I  must  own  that  nothing 
which  conld  well  add  to  the  Parson's  oSence  was  wanting. 
In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  play  charitably,  and  merely  to 
oblige  other  people.  He  delighted  in  tho  game — he  rejoiced 
in  the  gara.e — his  whole  heart  was  in  the  game — neither  was 
he  indifferent  to  the  mammon  of  the  thing,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  onglit  to  have  been.  He  looked  very  sad  when  he  took 
his  shillings  out  of  his  purse,  and  eiceedingly  pleased  when 
he  put  the  shUlinga  that  had  just  before  belonged  to  other 
people  into  it.  Finally,  by  one  of  those  arrangements  common 
with  married  people,  who  play  at  the  same  table,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hazeldean  were  invariably  partners,  and  no  two  people  could 
play  worse;  while  Captain  Barnabas,  who  had  jilayed  at 
Graham's  with  honour  and  profit,  neccHsarUy  became  partner 
to  Paraon  Dale,  who  himself  played  a  good  steady  parsonic 
(jame.  So  that,  in  strict  truth,  it  waa  hardly  fair  play. — it 
fraa  ahuost  swindling — the  combination  of  these  two  great 
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dons  against  thut  innocent  married 

true,  was  aware  of  this  disproportion  of  force,  a,ud  had  oU 

proposed,  either  to  chtiiige  partners  or  to  give  odds  — proti 

EDBitiona  always  scomfully  sconted  by  the  Sqnire  and  bis 
4yi  so  that  the  Parson  was  obliged  to  pocket  his  conscianoe, 
together  with  the  ten  points  which  made  hia  average  winnings. 
The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  different  way  ia 
which  whist  affects  tho  temper.  It  is  no  tost  of  temper,  as 
some  pretend — not  at  all!  Tho  bost-tempered  people  in  the 
world  grow  snappish  at  whiafc ;  and  I  have  seen  the  moet 
testy  and  peevish  in  the  ordinary  affairs  o£  life  bear  their 
losses  witli  the  stoicism  of  Epicfcetus.  This  waa  notably 
manifestod  in  the  contrast  between  the  present  adversaries  of 
tha  Hall  and  tho  Rectory.  The  Sqnire,  who  was  est-eemed 
choleric  a  gentleman  as  moat  in  tho  connty,  was  the  be 
hnmonred  fellow  yon  conld  imagine  when  yon  set  him  doi 
to  whist  opposite  the  Btm»y  face  of  his  wife.  Ton  never  hoard! 
one  of  those  incorrigible  blnuderera  scold  each  other;  on  tha' 
contrary,  they  only  ianghcd  when  they  threw  away  the  gatne, 
with  four  by  hononrs  in  their  hands.  The  ntmoat  that  was 
ever  said  was  a  "Well,  Harry,  that  was  the  oddest  trnmp  of 
yours,  Eo— -ho — ho !  "  or  a  "  Blosa  me,  Hazeldean — whj, 
they  made  three  tricks  in  clubs,  and  yon  had  the  ace  in  yonr 
hand  all  the  time !     Ha — ha — ha  I  " 

Upon  which  occaaiona  Captain  Barnabas,  with  great  good 
hnmonr,  always  echoed  both  the  Squire's  Ho— ho — ho !  »nd 
Mrs.  Haneldean's  Ha — ha — ha ! 

Not  BO  the  Parson,  He  had  so  keen  and  sportsmanlika 
interest  in  the  game,  that  even  his  adversaries'  mistakes  njiHc 
him.  And  yon  would  hear  him,  with  elevated  voice  and  agi- 
tated gestures,  laying  down  the  law,  quoting  Hoyle,  appealirig 
to  all  the  powers  of  memory  and  common  sense  against  the 
Tcry  delinqnencies  by  which  he  was  enriched— a  waste  of 
elotjnonce  that  always  heightened  the  hilarity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haioldean.  While  these  four  were  thng  engaged,  Mrs.  Dale, 
who  Had  come  with  her  hnsband  despite  her  headaaho,  Bat« 
on  the  sofa  beside  Miss  Jomima,  or  mther  beside  Hisa 
Jemima's  Flimsej,  which  had  already  secured  the  centre  at 
the  sofa,  and  snarled  at  the  very  idea  of  being  distorbed^. 
And  Master  Fraiik — at  a  table  by  himself — was  emploje^i 
some  times  in  looking  at  his  pnnips  and  sometimes  at 
Gilray's  Caricatures,  which  hia  mother  had  provided  foy 
his  intellectual  rfquirements.  Mrs.  Dale,  in  her  heart,  liked 
iiiaa  Jemima    better    than  Mrs.  Hazeldean,    of  whom  she 
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wu  miber  in  awe,  notwithstanding  they  had  beea  littls 
girls  togotber,  and  occasIpn&Uy  still  called  each  other  Hany 
^nd  Carry,  But  thoBO  tender  diminntivea  belonged  to  the 
"  Dear"  genua,  and  were  rarely  employed  hy  the  lodieB, 
except  at  times  wheu — had  they  lioen  little  girls  atili,  and  the 
governess  out  of  tho  way,  they  would  have  elappcd  and  pinched 
each  other.  Mi'S,  Dale  was  still  a  very  pretty  woman,  as  Mrs. 
Hft»eldean  was  still  a  very  fine  woman.  Mrs.  Bale  painted  in 
water-colonra  and  sang,  and  made  card-racks  and  pen-holdera, 
and  waa  called  an  "elegant  accomplished  woman."  Mrs. 
Haieldaan  cast  up  tho  Squire's  accounts,  wrote  the  beet  part 
of  his  letters,  kept  a  large  establishment  in  excellent  on}er, 
and  waa  called  "  a  clever,  eensibie  woman."  Mrs.  Dale  had 
headaches  and  nerves,  Mrs.  Hazeldcan  had  neither  nerves  nor 
headaches.  Mrs.  Dale  said  "  Harry  had  no  real  harm  in  her, 
but  waa  certainly  very  masculine."  Mrs.  Hazoldeai)  said, 
"  Caarry  would  be  a  good  creature  but  for  haj"  aira  ftnd  graces." 
Mrs,  Dale  said,  Mrs.  Hazoldean  was  "  just  made  to  be  a  country 
aquive's  lady."  Mrs.  Kaaeldean  said,  "  Mrs.  Dale  was  tho 
last  person  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  been  a  parson's 
wife."  Carry,  when  she  spoke  of  Harry  to  a  third  person, 
said,  "  Dear  Mra.  Hazeldean."  Harry,  when  she  referred 
incidentally  to  Carry,  said,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Dale."  And  now  the 
reader  knows  why  Mrs.  Hazeldean  called  Mrs.  Dale  "  poor," 
at  least  as  well  as  I  do.  For,  after  all,  the  word  belonged  to 
that  class  in  the  female  vocabulary  which  may  bo  called 
''absoure  significants,"  resembling  the  Konx  Ompax,  which 
}iath  BO  puzzled  the  inquirers  into  the  Eleusiniiin  Mystcriee : 
the  application  is  rather  to  be  illustrated  than  the  meaning  to 
be  exactly  explained. 

"  That's  really  a  sweet  little  dog  o£  yours,  Jemima,"  aatd 
Mrs.  Dale,  who  was  embroidering  the  word  Oarolike  on  the 
border  of  a  eambiic  pooket  handkerchief,  but  edging  a  littls 
farther  off,  as  she  added,  "  he'll  not  bite,  will  he  ?  "— "  Dear 
me,  no!  "  said  Miss  Jemima ;  but  (she  added,  in  a  confideatial 
whisper)  "  don't  say  he — 'tis  a  lady  dog  !  "  "  Oh,"  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  edging  off  atiil  farther,  as  if  that  confossion  of  the 
creature's  sex  did  not  serve  to  allay  her  apprehensions — "  Oh, 
then,  yon  carry  your  aversion  to  the  gentlemen  even  to  lap- 
dogs — that  is  being  consistent  indeed,  Jemima !  " 

MlBB  JiMiMi. — "I  Lad  a  gentleman  dog  once — a  pug! — 
pnga  are  getting  very  scarce  now.  I  thought  ho  waa  so  fond 
of  me — he  snapped  at  every  one  else;  tho  battles  I  fought  for 
bim !     Well,  will  you  believe — I  had  been  staying  with  my 
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frier.d  Miss  Smilecox  at  Cheltenham.  Knowing  that  "Williai 
ifl  BO  hasty,  and  his  boots  ana  so  tliick,  I  trembled  to  this 
what  a  kiok  might  do.  So,  on  coming  here,  I  left  Bluff — thi 
was  hia  nam©^ — with  Mias  Smilecox."     (A  pauBe.) 

Mks.  Dale,  (looking  up  languidly.) — "  Well,  my  lore  t " 

Mi33  JkhdiU. — "Will  yon  believe  it,  I  say,  when  I  returned 
to  Cheltenham,  only  three  montha  afterwards,  Mias  Smilecox 
had  seduced  hia  affections  from  me,  and  the  nngratef nl  crea- 
tnre  did  not  even  know  me  again.  A  pug,  too — yet  people^ay 
pugs  are  faithful ! ! !  I  am  saro  they  ought  to  be,  nasty 
tlmigB.  I  have  never  had  a  gentleman  dog  since — they  are  al' 
alike,  believe  me— heartless,  selfish  creatures." 

Mk3.  Dale. — "  Pugs?     I  daro  say  they  are  ! 

Mi38  Jemhu,  (with  spirit.) — "  Men  !• — ^I   told  you  it  y 
a  gentleman  dog !  " 

Mrs.  Daie,  (apologetically.) — "  Trn6,my  love,  bnt  the  whc 
thing  was  so  mixed  up  !  " 

Mi33  Jemima. — "Tou  saw  that  cold-blooded  case  of  Bre 
of  Promise  of  Marriage  in  the  papers — an  old  wretch,  too,  fli 
sixty-four.     No  age  makes  them  a  bit  better.     And  when  o 
thinks  that  the  end  oE  all  fleah  ia  approaching,  and  that- 

Mes.  Dale,  (quickly,  for  she  prefers  Miss  Jemima's  othes 
hobby  to  that  black  one  upon  which  she  ia  preparing  to  precede 
the  bier  of  the  nniverae.) — "  Tea,  my  love,  we'll  avoid  that 
subject,  if  yon  please.  Mr.  Dale  Las  his  own  opinions,  and  it 
becomes  me,  you  know,  as  a  parson's  wife,"  (said  smilingly;.. 
Mra.  Dale  haa  as  pretty  a  dimple  as  any  of  Misa  Jemima's, 
makes  more  of  that  one  than  Misa  Jemima  of  three,)  ' 
agree  with  him — that  ia  in  theology." 

Misa  Jemima,  (earnestly.) — "  But  the  thing  is  so  clear,  i 
you  will  but  look  into " 

Mbb.  Dale,  (putting  her  hand  on  Miss  Jemima's  lips  plaj 
fnlly.) — "  Not  a  word  more.  Pray,  what  do  you  think  of  t 
Squire's  tenant  at  the  Casino,  Signor  Riceabocca  P 
interesting  creature,  ia  not  he  ?  " 

Miea  Jemima. — "Interesting !  not  to  me.   Intereating  ? 
ia  he  interesting?  " 

Mrs.  Dale  ia  ailent,  and  turns  her  handkerchief  in  her  p 
little  white  hands,  appearing  to  contemplate  the  B.  in  Carolia 

MiS3  Jemima,  (half  pettiahly,  half  ooaxingly.) — "  Why  ia  % 
interesting?     I  scarcely  ever  looked  at  him; 
smokes,  and  never  eats.     Ugly,  too !  " 

-'       ^  "  ■  ^  gyg  hcai — very  like  Dante  i 


Mrs.  Dale.— 
—but  what  is  beauty  P  " 
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Miss  Jemima.  —  "  Very  true :  what  is  it  indeed  P  Yes, 
as  you  say,  I  think  there  is  something  interesting  about 
him ;  he  looks  melancholy,  but  that  may  be  because  he  is 
poor." 

Mrs.  Dale. — "  It  is  astonishing  how  little  one  feels  poverty 
when  one  loves.     Charles  and  I  were  very  poor  once — before 

the   Squire ."      Mrs.   Dale  paused,   looked  towards   the 

Squire,  and  murmured  a  blessing,  the  warmth  of  which 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes.  "  Yes,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  we  were  very  poor,  but  we  were  happy  even  then — 
more  thanks  to  Charles  than  to  me ; "  and  tears  from  a  new 
source  again  dimmed  those  quick,  lively  eyes,  as  the  little 
woman  gazed  fondly  on  her  husband,  whose  brows  were  knit 
into  a  black  frown  over  a  bad  hand. 

Miss  Jemima. — "It  is  only  those  horrid  men  who  think 
of  money  as  a  source  of  happiness.  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  esteem  a  gentleman  less  because  he  was  poor." 

Mbs.  Dale. — "I  wonder  the  Squire  does  not  ask  Signer 
Hiccabocca  here  more  often.  Such  an  acquisition  we  find 
him!" 

The  Squire's  voice  from  the  card-table. — "  Whom  ought  I 
to  ask  more  often,  Mrs.  Dale  ?  " 

Parson's  voice,  impatiently. — "Come — come — come.  Squire: 
play  to  my  queen  of  diamonds — do !  " 

Squire. — "  There,  I  trump  it — pick  up  the  trick,  Mrs.  H." 

Parson. — "  Stop  !  stop!  trump  my  diamond  ?  " 

The  Captain,  (solemnly.) — "Trick  turned — play  on,  Squire.** 

Squire. — "  The  king  of  diamonds." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "Lord!  Hazeldean — why,  that's  the 
most  barefaced  revoke-  -ha — ha — ha  !  trump  the  queen  of 
diamonds  and  play  out  the  king !  well  I  never — ^ha — ha — ha !  " 

Captain  Barnabas,  (in  tenor.) — "Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

Squire. — "  Ho — ^ho — ho  !  bless  my  soul — ho,  ho,  ho !  " 

Captain  Barnabas,  (in  base.) — "Ho — ho — ho !  " 

Parson's  voice  raised,  but  drowned  by  the  laughter  of  hia 
adversaries  and  the  firm,  clear  tone  of  Captain  Barnabas— 
"  Three  to  our  score !  — game  !  " 

Squire,  (wiping  his  eyes.) — "  No  help  for  it,  Harry — deal 
for  me !  Whom  ought  I  to  ask,  Mrs.  Dale  ?  (waxing  angry.) 
First  time  I  ever  heard  the  hospitality  of  Hazeldean  called  in 
question  I " 

Mrs.  Dale. — "  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  but 
listeners — ^you  know  the  proverb." 

Squire,  (growling  like  a  bear.)— -"I  hear  nothing  but  pro- 
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verba  erer  sineo  wo  bad  ttat  Motmsenr  among  ns.     Pleaae  (o 
Rpeab  plaiiily,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Dale,  (slidiBg  into  a  littlo  temper  at  being  thua 
ronghly  accosted.) — "  It  was  oE  MoTiTiscer,  bb  yon  caJl  ' '  "~ 
that  I  Bpoko,  Mr.  HaEeldean." 

Squire, — "  What !     Bickoybockey  P  " 

Mrs.  Daib  (attempting  tke  pure  Italian  acoentnatjon,] 
"  8ignor  Riccabopca. '  ' 

Paeson,  (slapping  liis  cai-ds  on  the  table  in  despair.) — '*j 
we  playing  at  whiat,  or  are  we  not  P  " 

The  Sqnire,  who  is  fourth  player,  drops  the  king  to 
tain  Higginbotbaia'fl  lead  of  the  ace  of  hearts.  Wow  the  Cap- 
tain haa  left  qneon,  knare,  and  two  other  hearta— fonr  truinpa 
to  the  queen  and  notbing  to  win  a  trick  with  in  the  two  other 
Buits.  This  hand  is  therefore  precisely  one  of  those  in  which, 
especially  after  the  fall  of  that  king  of  hearts  in  the  adver- 
sary's hand,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  reasonable  doabt  whether 
to  lead  trumps  or  not.  The  Captain  hesitates,  and  not  liking 
to  play  oat  his  good  hearts  with  the  certainty  of  their  being 
tiTunped  by  the  Squire,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  liking  to  open 
the  other  suits,  in  which  he  has  not  a  card  that  can  assist  his 
partner,  resolves,  as  becomes  a  military  man,  in  such  dilemma, 
to  make  a  bold  push  and  lead  out  trumps,  in  the  chance  of 
finding  his  partner  strong,  and  so  bringing  in  his  long  suit. 
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made  by  the  Captain. — "  Mrs.  Dale,  it  is  not  my 
have  asked  Riekeybookey— time  out  of  mind.     But  I  suppose 
I  am  not  fine  enough  for  those  foreign  chaps.  He'll  not  come 
— that's  al!  I  know." 

PiasON,  (aghast  at  seeing  the  Captain  play  out  tmmpa,  of 
which  he,  Mr.  Dale,  has  only  two,  wherewith  he  expects  to 
rnfE  the  suit  of  spades  of  which  he  has  only  one — -the  cards  all 
falling  in  suits — while  he  has  not  a  single  other  chance  of  a 
trick  in  his  hand.) — "  Really,  Sqnire,  we  had  better  give  up 
playing  if  yon  put  ont  my  partner  in  this  extraordinary  way- 
jabber — jabber— jabber  !  " 

Squire. — "Well,  we  must  be  good  children.,  Harry.  What' 
— tramps,  Barney?  Thank  ye  for  that!  "  And  the  Sqnire 
might  well  be  grateful,  for  the  unfortunate  adversary  has  Jed 
up  to  ace  ting  knave— with  two  other  trumps.  Squire  takea 
the  Parson's  ten  with  his  knave,  and  plays  out  ace  king;  then, 
having  cleared  all  the  tramps  except  tho  Captain's  queen  and 
his  own  remaining  two,  li'^itls  off  tierce  major  in  that  very 
suit  of  spades  of  which  the  Parson  haa  only  one — and  the 
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c5aptain,  indeed,  but  two — ^forces  ont  the  Captain's  queen, 
and  wins  the  game  in  a  canter. 

Parson,  (with  a  look  at  the  Captain  which  might  have 
6ecome  the  awful  brows  of  Jove,  when  about  to  thunder.) — 
"  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  new-fashioned  London  play !  In  my 
time  the  rule  was,  *  First  save  the  game,  then  try  to  win  it.*  " 

Captain. — "  Could  not  save  it,  sir." 

Pakson,  (exploding.) — "  Not  save  it ! — two  ruffs  in  my  own 
hand — two  tricks  certain  till  you  took  them  out !  Monstrous ! 
The  rashest  trump" — Seizes  the  cards — spreads  them  on  the 
table,  lip  quivering,  hands  trembling — tries  to  show  how  five 
tricks  could  have  been  gained — (N.B.  It  is  short  whist,  which 
Captain  Barnabas  had  introduced  at  the  Hall)  can't  make  out 
more  than  four — Captain  smiles  triumphantly — Parson  in  a 
passion,  and  not  at  all  convinced,  mixes  all  the  cards  together 
again,  and  falling  back  in  his  chair,  groans,  with  tears  in  his 
voice. — "  The  crudest  trump !  the  most  wanton  cruelty ! " 

The  Hazeldeans  in  chorus. — "Ho — ^ho — ho  !  Ha — ^ha — ^ha! " 

The  Captain,  who  does  not  laugh  this  time,  and  whose  tur:i 
it  is  to  deal,  shuffles  the  cards  for  the  conquering  game  of  the 
rubber  with  as  much  caution  and  prolixity  as  Fabius  migh^ 
have  employed  in  posting  his  men.  The  Squire  gets  up  to 
stretch  his  legs,  and,  the  insinuation  against  his  hospitality 
recurring  to  his  thoughts,  calls  out  to  his  wife — "  Write  to 
Rickeybockey  to-morrow  yourself,  B[arry,  and  ask  him  to 
come  and  spend  two  or  three  days  here.  There,  Mrs.  Dale, 
you  hear  me  ?  '* 

•*  Yes,"  said  l^Irs.  Dale,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears  in 
implied  rebuke  at  the  loudness  of  the  Squire's  tone.  "  My 
dear  sir,  do  remember  that  I'm  a  sad  nervous  creature." 

"Beg  pardon,"  muttered  Mr.  Hazeldean,  turning  to  his 
son,  who  having  got  tired  of  the  caricatures,  had  fished  out 
for  himself  the  great  folio  County  History,  which  was  the 
only  book  in  the  library  that  the  Squire  much  valued,  and 
which  he  usually  kept  under  lock  and  key,  in  his  study,  toge- 
ther with  the  field-books  and  steward's  accounts,  but  which  he 
had  reluctantly  taken  into  the  drawing-room  that  day,  in 
order  to  oblige  Captain  Higginbotham.  For  the  Higgin- 
bothams — an  old  Saxon  family,  as  the  name  evidently  denotes 
—had  once  possessed  lands  in  that  very  county.  And  the  Cap- 
tain, during  his  visits  to  Hazeldean  Hall,  was  regularly  in  the 
habit  of  asking  to  look  into  the  County  History,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refresHng  his  eyes,  and  renovating  his  sense  of  ances- 
tral dignity,  with  the  following  paragraph  therein : — "  To  the 
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left  of  tlie  village  of  Dander,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
hollow,  lioa  Botham  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Higginlwthani,  as  it  is  now  commonly  caUed,  Yet  it 
appeals  by  the  connty  rolls,  and  snndry  old  deeds,  that  the 
■  family  formerly  styled  itself  Higgea,  till  the  Manor  House 
lying  in  Botham,  they  gradually  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Higges-in-Botham,  and  in  process  of  time,  yielding  to  tho 
corraptiona  of  the  vulgar,  Higginbotham." 

"What,  Frank!  my  Conn^  History !"  cried  the  BqcJ 
"Mrs.  H.,  ho  has  got  my  Connty  History  !  " 

"  Well,  Hazeldean,  it  ia  time  he  shonld  know  Bomet 
about  the  Connty." 

"Ay,  and  Hiaioiy  too,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  malevolently,  1 
the  little  temper  \i'aa  by  no  means  blown  over." 

Fkank. — "  I'll  net  hurt  it,  I  assure  yon,  sir.     But  I'n 
much  interested  just  at  present." 

The  Captais,  fpntting  down  the  cards  to  cut.) — "1 
got  hold  of  that  ;(iassage  about  Bothani  Hall,  page  706,  ehn 

Fbank. — "No;  I  was  trying  to  make  out  how  far  it  ii 
Mr.  Leslie's  plai.e.  Rood  Hall.     Do  yon  know,  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  HiZELD«;AN. — "I  can't  aay  I  do.      The  Leslies  don't 
mix  with  the  cuunty;  and  Rood  lias  very  much  out  of  the 

u't  they  mix  with  the  county?  " 
"  I  believe  they  arc  poor,  and  there 
I  suppose  they  are  proud:  they  are  an  old  family." 

"  Parson,  (thrumming  on  the  table  with  great  impatie' 
"  Old  fiddle-dee! — talking  of  old  families  when  tbe  cards  h 
been  shuffled  this  half-honr  !  " 

CiPTiiN  Baenabas.  —  "  Will  you  cut  for  your  pai 
ma'am  ?  " 

Squiee,  (who  has  hoen  listening  to  Frank's  inquiries  w 
musing  air.) — "Why  do  you  want  to  know  the  diatanoa 
BoodHallP" 

Frank,  (rather  hesitatingly.) — "  Becauao  Sandal  ] 
there  for  the  holidays,  sir." 

Pahson. — "  Tour  wife  has  cut  for  you,  Mr.  Ilazlet 
don't  think  it  was  quite  fair ;  and  mj  partner  has  tumed'fl 
a  deuce — deuce  of  hearts.     Please  to  come  and  play,  if  J 
mean  to  play." 

The  Squire  returns  to  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fj 
game  is  decided  by  a  destcrous  finesse  of  the  Captain 
the  Hazeldeans.     The  clock  strikes  ten;  the  servants  t 
with  a  traj ;  the   Squire  counts  up  his  own  and  hia  w 
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losings  ;  and  the  Captain  and  Parson  divide  sixteen  shillings 
|)etween  them. 

Squire. — "  There,  Parson,  I  hope  now  you'll  be  in  a  better 
humour.  You  win  enough  out  of  us  to  set  up  a  coach-and- 
four." 

"  Tut !  "  muttered  the  Parson ;  "  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I'm 
not  a  penny  the  richer  for  it  all." 

And,  indeed,  monstrous  as  that  assertion  seemed,  it  was 
perfectly  true,  for  the'  Parson  portioned  out  his  gains  into 
three  divisions.  One-third  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Dale,  for  her  own 
special  pocket-money ;  what  became  of  the  second  third  he 
never  owned  even  to  his  better  half — ^but  certain  it  was,  that 
every  time  the  Parson  won  seven-and-sixpence,  half-a-crown, 
which  nobody  coold  aecount  for,  found  its  way  to  the  poor- 
box  ;  while  the  remaining  third,  the  Parson,  it  is  true,  openly 
and  avowedly  retained :  but  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that, 
at  the  year's  end,  it  got  to  the  poor  quite  as  safely  as  if  it  had 
been  put  into  the  box. 

The  party  had  now  gathered  round  the  tray,  and  were 
helping  themselves  to  wine  and  water,  or  wine  without  water 
— except  Frank,  who  still  remained  poring  over  the  map  in  the 
County  History,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands,  and  his 
fingers  plunged  in  his  hair. 

"  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  "  I  never  saw  you  so 
studious  before." 

Frank  started  up  and  coloured,  as  if  ashamed  of  being 
accused  of  too  much  study  in  anything. 

The  Squire,  (with  a  little  embarrassment  in  his  voice.) — 
"  Pray,  Frank,  what  do  you  know  of  Bandal  Leslie  ?  " 

'*  Why,  sir,  he  is  at  Eton." 

"  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hazeldean. 

Frank  hesitated,  as  if  reflecting,  and  then  answered — 
**  They  say  he  is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  But  then  he 
saps." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  with  proper  parsonic 
gravity,  "  he  understands  that  he  was  sent  to  school  to  learn 
his  lessons,  and  he  learns  them.  You  call  that  sapping — I 
call  it  doing  his  duty.  But  pray,  who  and  what  is  this 
Randal  Leslie,  that  you  look  so  discomposed,  Squire  ?  " 

"  Who  and  what  is  he  ? "  repeated  the  Squire,  in  a  low 
growl.  "  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Audley  Egerton  married  Miss 
Leslie  the  great  heiress ;  and  this  boy  is  a  relation  of  hers.  I 
may  say,"  added  the  Squire,  "  that  he  is  a  near  relation  of 
mine,  for  his  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean.     But  all  I  know 
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about  the  Leslies  is,  that  Mr.  Egerton,  as  I  am  told,  baying 
no  children  of  his  own,  took  up  young  EandaJ,  (when  his  wife 
died,  poor  woman,)  paye  for  his  schooling,  and  has,  I  sup- 
pose, adopted  the  boy  as  his  heir.  Quite  welcome.  Frank 
and  I  want  nothing  from  Mc.Andley  Egerton,  thank  heaven!" 

"  I  can  well  beheve  in  yonr  brother's  generosity  to  his 
wife's  kindred,"  said  the  Parson  stiu'dily,  "for  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Egerton  is  a  man  of  strong  feeling." 

"What  the  deuce  do  yon  know  abont  Mr.  Egerton P  I 
don't  Buppose  you  conld  erer  have  even  spoken  to  bim." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Parson,  colouring  up,  and  looking  con- 
fused, "I  had  some  conversation  with  him  onco;"  and,  ob- 
serving the  Squire's  surprise,  he  added^"when  I  waa  curate 
at  Lansmere — and  about  a  paiofol  business  comiecteJ  with 
the  family  of  one  of  my  parishioners." 

"  Oh !  one  of  your  parishioners  at  Lansmere — one  of  the  oon- 
etitucuts  Mr.  Audley  Egerton  throw  over,  after  all  the  pains 
I  had  taken  to  get  him  his  seat.  Knther  odd  yon  should 
never  have  mentioned  this  before,  Mr.  Dale  I  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Parson,  sinking  his  voice,  and  in  a 
mild  tone  of  conciliatory  expostulation,  "you  are  so  irritabk 
whenever  Mr.  Egerton's  name  is  mentioned  at  all." 

"  Irritable !  "  exclaimed  the  Sqnire,  whose  wrath  bad  beea 
long  simmering,  and  now  fairly  boiled  over. — "Irritable,  sir! 
I  should  think  so  :  a  man  for  whom  I  stood  godfather  at  the 
hustings,  Mr.  Dale  !  a  man  for  whose  sake  I  was  called  a 
'prize  OS,'  Mr.  Dale!  a  man  for  whom  I  was  hissed  in  a 
market-place,  Mr.  Dale !  a  man  for  whom  I  was  shot  at,  in 
cold  blood,  by  an  oflicer  in  Hia  Majesty's  eorvice,  who  lodged 
a  ball  in  my  right  shoulder,  Mr.  Dale  !  a  man  who  had  the 
ingratitude,  after  all  this,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  lamled 
iut^rest — ^to  deny  that  there  was  any  agricaltural  diatreBs  in  a 
which  broke  three  of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  had.  Mi. 
! — a  nian,  sir,  who  made  a  speech  on  the  Currency  which 
was  complimented  by  Ricardo,  a  Jew  !  Good  heavens !  n 
pretty  parson  you  are,  to  stand  np  for  a  fellow  complimented 
by  a  Jew  !  Nice  ideas  yon  must  have  of  Christianity,  Lri- 
table,  sir !  "  now  fairly  roared  the  Sqnire,  adding  to  the 
thunder  of  hia  voice  the  cloud  of  a  brow,  which  evinced  a 
menacing  ferocity  that  might  have  done  honour  to  Bussj 
d'Amboiae  or  Fighting  Fitzgerald.  "  Sir,  if  that  man  had 
not  been  my  own  half-brother,  I'd  bavo  called  hini  ont.  I 
have  stood  my  ground  before  now.  I  have  had  a  bull  in  my 
right  shoulder.     Sir,  I'd  have  called  him  out " 
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"Mr.  Hazeldean!  Mr.  Hazeldean!  I'm  shocked  at  yon," 
cried  the  Parson ;  and,  putting  his  lips  close  to  the  Squire's 
ear,  he  went  on  in  a  whisper — "  What  an  example  to  your 
son  !  You'll  have  him  fighting  duels  one  of  these  days,  and 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

This  warning  cooled  Mr.  Hazeldean ;  and  muttering,  "Why 
the  deuce  did  you  set  me  off  ?  "  he  fell  back  into  his  chair, 
and  began  to  fan  himself  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

The  Parson  skilfully  and  remorselessly  pursued  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained.  "  And  now,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  show  civility  and  kindness  to  a  boy  whom  Mr. 
Egerton  has  taken  up,  out  of  respect  to  his  wife's  memory — a 
kinsman,  you  say,  of  your  own — and  who  has  never  offended 
you — a  boy  whose  diligence  in  his  studies  proves  him  to  be  an 
excellent  companion  to  your  son ; — Frank  "  (here  the  Parson 
raised  his  voice),  "I  suppose  you  would  like  to  call  on 
young  Leslie,  as  you  were  studying  the  county  map  so 
attentively  ?  " 

"Why,  -yes,"  answered    Frank,   rather    timidly,    "if  mj 
father  does  not  object  to  it.    Leslie  has  been  very  kind  to  mo 
though  he  is  in  the  sixth  form,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  head 
of  the  school." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  "  one  studious  boy  has  a 
fellow  feeling  for  another ;  and  though  you  enjoy  your  holi- 
days, Frank,  I  am  sure  you  read  hard  at  school." 

Mrs.  Dale  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and  stared  in 
astonishment. 

Mks.  Hazeldean  retorted  that  look  with  great  animation. 
"Yes,  Carry,"  said  she,  tossing  her  head,  "though  you  may 
not  think  Frank  clever,  his  masters  find  him  so.  He  got  a  prize 
last  half.  That  beautiful  book,  Frank — ^hold  up  your  head, 
my  love — what  did  you  get  it  for  ?  " 

Feank,  (reluctantly.) — "Verses,  ma'am." 

Mbs.  Hazeldean,  (with  triumph.) — "Verses! — there,  Carry, 
verses ! " 

Frank,  (in  a  hurried  tone.) — "  Yes,  but  Leslie  wrote  them 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean,  (recoiling.) — "  0  Frank !  a  prize  for  what 
another  did  for  you — ^that  was  mean." 

Frank,  (ingenuously.) — "You  can't  be  more  ashamed, 
mother,  than  I  was  when  they  gave  me  the  prize." 

Mrs.  Dale,  (though  previously  provoked  at  being  snubbed 
by   Harry,   now   showing  the  triumph  of    generosity  over 
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(cmper, — "I  be^  your  pardon,  Frank.     Totir  mottermnaiS 
aa  proud  of  tliat  shame  as  slio  was  of  the  prize," 

Mrs.  Hazeldean  pats  her  arm  round  Frank's  neck,  smili 
beitmiugly  on  Mrs.  Dale,  and  conTersGB  with  her  son  in  ei  low" 
tone  about  Randal  Lealio.  Miss  Jemima  now  approached 
Carry,  and  said  in  an  "  aside," — "  Bnt  we  are  forgetting  poor 
Mr.  Eiccabooca.  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  though  the  dearest  creatnco 
in  the  world.  Las  such  a  blunt  way  of  inviting  people — don't  | 
you  think  if  you  were  to  say  a  word  to  him.  Carry  ?  "  ~ 

Mb3.  Dale,  (kindly,  aa  she  wraps  her  shawl  round  her.) —  _ 
"  Suppose  you  write  the  note  yourself.   Meanwhile  I  shall  see   ( 

Parson,  (putting  his  hand  on  the  Squire's  shoulder.) — "Too 
forgive  my  impertinence,  my  kind  friend.     We  parsona,  yon 
know,  are  apt  to  take  strange  liberties,  when  we  honour  a, 
love  folks,  as  I  do." 

"Pish,"  said  the  Squire  ;  but  Lis  hearty  smile  came  to  hia  I 
lips  in  spite  of  himself. — "  Tou  always  got  your  own  way,  s 
I  suppose  Frank  must  ride  over  and  see  this  pet  of  my — " 

"  Brolher's,"  quoth  the  Parson,  concluding  the  sentence  in 
a  tone  which  gave  to  the  sweet  word  so  sweet  a  sonnd  that 
the  Squire  would  not  correct  the  Parson,  as  he  Lad  been  about 
to  correct  himself.  i 

Mr.  Dale  moved  on;  but  as  he  passed  Captain  Bamahaa) ■ 
the  benignant  character  of  hia  countenance  changed  sadly.       I 

"The  crudest  trump,  Captain  HigginbothEim !  "  said,  he  I 
sternly,  and  stalked  by- — majestic.  ■ 

The  night  was  so  fine  that  the  Parson  and  his  wife,  as  they  ■ 
walked  home,  made  a  little  detour  through  the  shrubbery.         ■ 

Mrs.  Dale, — "I  think  1  Laye  done  a  good  piece  of  work  I 
to-night."  1 

Pabson,  (rousing  himself  from  a  reverie.) — -"Have  yon^a 
Carry  ? — it  will  be  a  very  pretty  handkerchief."  1 

Mes.  Dale.^"  Handkerchief  ! — nonsonRc,  dear.  Don't  you  1 
Ihink  it  would  bo  a  very  happy  tiling  for  both  if  Jemima  an4 .1 
Signer  Riccabocca  could  be  brought  together  ?  " 

Pabsoh.^"  Brought  together !  " 

Mes.  Dale. — "Ton  do  snap  up  one  so,  my  dear — I  moan  if  a 
I  could  make  a  match  of  it."  1 

•  Pabson. — "1  think  Eiccabocca  is  a  match  already,  not  only  A 
for  Jemima,  but  yourself  into  the  bargain."  I 

Mrs.  Dale,  (smiling  loftily.)—"  Well,  we  shall  see.  Wn*  J 
not  Jemima's  fortono  about  £^00  f  " 
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Pabson,  (dreamily,  for  lie  is  relapsing  fast  into  his  inter- 
rupted reverie.) — "Ay — ay — I  dare  say." 

JMrs.  Dale. — "And  she  mnst  have  saved !  I  dare  say  it  is 
nearly  £6000  hy  this  time ; — eh  !  Charles  dear,  you  really  are 
BO — good  gracious,  what's  that ! " 

As  Mrs.  Dale  made  this  exclamation,  they  had  joHC 
emerged  from  the  shrubhery  into  the  village  green. 

Parson.—"  What's  what  ?  " 

Mbs.  Dale,  (pinching  her  husband's  arm  very  nippingly.) 
— "  That  thing— there— there." 

Paeson. — "  Only  the  new  stocks,  Carry ;  I  don't  wonder 
they  frighten  you,  for  you  are  a  very  sensible  woman.  I  only 
wish  they  would  frighten  the  Squire." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Svifpposed  to  he  a  letter  from,  Mrs,  ffazeldean  to  A.  Riccahocca^ 
HJsq.y  The  Casino;  but  edited,  cmd  indeed  convposed,  hy  Miss 
Jemvnia  Hazeldean, 

"  Dear  Sir, — To  a  feeling  heart  it  must  always  be  painful 
to  give  pain  to  another,  and  (though  I  am  sure  unconsciously) 
you  have  given  the  greatest  pain  to  poor  Mr.  Hazeldean  and 
myself,  indeed  to  all  our  Httle  circle,  in  so  cruelly  refusing 
our  attempts  to  become  better  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
we  so  highly  esteem.  Do,  pray,  dear  sir,  make  us  the  amende 
honor  able,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Hall !  May  we  expect  you  Saturday  next  ? — our 
iinner  hour  is  six  o'clock. 

"With  the  best  compliments  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Jemima 
Hazeldean, 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  H.  H. 

"Hazeldean  Hall." 

Miss  Jemima  having  carefully  sealed  this  note,  which  Mrs. 
Hazeldean  had  very  willingly  deputed  her  to  write,  took  it 
herself  into  the  stable-yard,  in  order  to  give  the  groom  proper 
instructions  to  wait  for  an  answer.  But  while  she  was  speak- 
ing to  the  man.  Prank,  equipped  for  riding,  with  more  than 
his  usual  dandyism,  came  into  the  yard,  callmg  for  his  pony  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  singling  out  the  very  groom  whom  Miss 
Jemima  was  addressing — for,  indeed,  he  was  the  smartest  of 
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-told  Ilil 


L  to  saddle  the  grey  pad 

n't  have  Geot^o  \ 
1  take  Mat." 


all  in  the  Squire' 

and  accompany  the  pony. 

"No,  Fraat,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  "yon  ci 
your  father  wants  him  to  go  on  a  mesaage — you  ci 

"Mat,  indeed!  "  said  Frank,  grtmibling  with  somo  reaaon; 
for  Mat  WB3  a  tinily  old  fellow,  who  tied  a  most  indefensiHo 
neckcloth,  and  always  contrived  to  have  a  groat  patch 
in  his  boots  ;-r-beBides,  he  called  Frank  "  Mastor,"  and  obsti- 
nately  refused  to  trot  down  hill ; — Mat,  indeed  I — let  Mat  tako^ 
the  message,  and  George  go  with  oie," 

But  Misa  Jemima  had  also  her  reasons  for  rejecting  Mat 
Mat'a  foible  waa  not  aervihty,  and  he  always  showed  truo 
English  independence  in  all  honses  where  he  was  not  invited 
to  take  his  ale  in  the  servant's  hall.  Mat  might  offend  Signer 
Biccabocoa,  and  spoil  all.  An  animated  altercation  ensned, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Sqniro  and  his  wife  entered  the 
yard,  with  the  intention  of  dfivinj^  in  the  conjagal  gig  to  the 
market  town.  The  matter  waa  referred  to  the  natural  oinp ire 
by  both  the  contending  parties. 

The  Squire  looked  with  great  contempt  on  hia  son.  "  And 
what  do  you  want  a  groom  at  all  for  ?  Are  you  afraid  of 
tombHng  off  the  pony  p  " 

Fr&nk. — "  No,  sir ;  but  I  like  to  go  as  a  gcnlleTnan, 
*hen  I  pay  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  !  " 

Sqdibk,  (in  high  wrath. )^ — "  You  preoiooa  puppy !  I  think 
I'm  as  good  a  gentleman  as  yon  any  day,  and  I  shoold  like  to 
know  when  yoa  ever  saw  me  ride  to  call  on  a  neiglibonr  with 
a  fellow  jingling  at  my  heels,  like  that  upstart  Ned  Spaukie, 
whose  father  kept  a  cotton  mill.  Fh-st  time  I  ever  heard  of  a 
Hazeldean  thinking  a  livery  coat  waa  necessary  to  prove  hia 
eentility !  " 

Mrs,  HAZBLDEiN,  (observing  Frank  colouring  and  about  to 
reply.) — "Hush,  Frank,  never  answer  your  father, — and  yon 
are  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Leshe  ?  " 

"ics,  ma'am,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  father 
for  letting  me,"  said  Frank,  taking  the  Squire's  hand. 

"  Well,  but  Frank,"  continued  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  "  I  think  you 
heard  that  the  Leshes  were  very  poor." 

Frank. — "  Eh,  mother  ?  " 

Mkb.  Hazelpban. — "  And  would  you  ran  tho  chance  of 
wounding  the  pride  of  a  gentleman,  as  well  bom  a 
by  affecting  any  show  of  being  richer  than  be 

SqiirBB,  (with  great  admiration.) — "  Harry,  I'd  give  i 
ponnds  to  hare  said  that !  " 
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Frank,  (leaving  the  Sqnire's  hand  to  take  his  mother's.) — 
"You're  quite  right,  mother — nothing  could  be  more  snolh 
bish  !  " 

Squire. — "  Give  us  your  fist,  too,  sir ;  you'll  be  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  after  all." 

Frank  smiled  and  walked  off  to  his  pony. 

Mrs.  Hazeldean,  (to  Miss  Jemima.) — "Is  that  the  note  yot 
were  to  write  for  me  ?  " 

Miss  Jemima. — "  Yes ;  I  supposed  you  did  not  care  about 
seeing  it,  so  I  have  sealed  it,  and  given  it  to  George." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "But  Frank  will  pass  close  by  the  Casino 
on  his  way  to  the  Leslies*.  It  may  be  more  civil  if  he  leaver 
the  note  himself." 

Miss  Jemima,  (hesitatingly.) — "  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "Yes,  certainly.  Frank — Frank — as 
you  pass  by  the  Casino,  call  on  Mr.  Biccabocca,  give  this  note, 
and  say  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  if  he  will  come." 

Frank  nods. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  If  Rickeybockey  is  at 
home,  'tis  ten  to  one  if  he  don't  ask  you  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine !  If  he  does,  mind,  'tis  worse  than  asking  you  to  take  a 
turn  on  the  rack.  Faugh!  you  remember,  Harry  ? — I  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  me." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Hazeldean  ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  a 
drop.     Wine,  indeed !  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  the  Squire,  making  a  wry  face. 

"  I'll  take  care,  sir ! "  said  Frank,  laughing  as  he  disappeared 
within  the  stable,  followed  by  Miss  Jemima,  who  now  coax« 
ingly  makes  it  up  with  him,  and  does  not  leave  off  her 
admonitions  to  be  extremely  polite  to  the  poor  foreign  gentle- 
man till  Frank  gets  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  the  pony, 
who  knows  whom  he  has  got  to  deal  with,  gives  a  preparatoi;} 
plunge  or  two,  and  then  darts  out  of  the  yard. 
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BOOK   SECOND, 


INITIAL  CHAPTEa 


"  There  can't  be  a  doubt,"  said  my  father,  "  tbat  to  eacb  o£  I 
the  main  divisiona  of  your  work — whether  you  call  them.  I 
Books  or  Parts — you  ehould  prcSx  an  Initial  or  iDtroductoiyi 
Chapter." 

PisiSTEATua. — "  Can't  be  a  donbt,  sir !     Why  bo  P 

Mr.  Caston. — "  Fielding  lays  it  down  as  an  ind: 
rule,  ■which  he  supports  by  his  example  :  and  Fielding  v 
artistical  writer,  and  know  what  he  was  about." 

PisiSTBATUS. — "Do  yon  remember  any  of  his  reasons,  s 

Mb.  CiXTON. — "  Why,  indeed,  Fielding  says,  veiy  justly,  i 
that  he  ia  not  bound  to  assign  any  reason  ;  but  he  does  assign  i 
ft  good  many,  here  and  there — to  find  wbich,  I  refer  you  to  | 
Tom.  Jones.    I  will  only  observe,  that  one  o£  his  reasons,  which 
is  unanswerable,  mna  to  the  effect  that  thus,  in  every  Part  or 
!Book,  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  beginning  at  the  fourth. 
or  fifth  page  instead  of  the  first — '  a  matter  by  no  means  of 
trivial  consequence,'  Baitb  Fielding,  '  to  persons  who  read 
books  with  no  other  view  than  to  say  they  have  read  them — a 
more  general  motive  to  reading  than  ia  commonly  imagined 
and  from,  which  not  only  law  books  and  good  books,  but  the 
pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Swift  and  Cervantes,  have  been  J 
often  turned  over.'  There,"  cried  my  father,  triumphantly,  1 1 
will  lay  a  shilling  to  twopence  that  I  have  quoted  the  TsryJ 
words.  I 

Mrs.  Caxtos.- — "  Dear  me,  that  only  means  tikipping :  I  I 
don't  see  any  groat  advantage  in  writing  a  chapter,  merely  for  1 
people  to  skip  it," 

PisisTBATUs.^"  Neither  do  I !  " 

Me,  CAxms,  (dogmatically.) — "It  is  the  repose  in  th^J 
picture — Fit-lding  calls  it '  contrast' — (still  more  dogmatically)  J 
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I  say  there  can't  be  a  doubt  about  it.  Besides  (added  my 
fibttber  after  a  pause),  besides,  this  usage  gives  you  oppor- 
tunities to  explain  what  has  gone  before,  or  to  prepare  for 
what's  coming ;  or,  since  Fielding  contends,  with  great  truth, 
that  some  learning  is  necessary  for  this  kind  of  historical 
composition,  it  allows  you,  naturally  and  easily,  the  intro- 
duction of  light  and  pleasant  ornaments  of  that  nature.  At 
each  flight  in  the  terrace  you  may  give  the  eye  the  relief  of  an 
um  or  a  statue.  Moreover,  when  so  inclined,  you  create 
proper  pausing  p^ces  for  reflection;  and  complete  by  a 
separate,  yet  harmonious  ethical  department,  the  design  of  a 
work,  which  is  but  a  mere  Mother  Goose's  tale  if  it  does  not 
embrace  a  general  view  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man- 
kind." 

PisiSTRATUS. — "But  then,  in  these  initial  chapters,  the 
author  thrusts  himself  forward ;  and  just  when  you  want  to 
get  on  with  the  drcumatis  peraoncBy  you  find  yourself  face  to 
face  with  the  poet  himself." 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  Pooh  !  you  can  contrive  to  prevent  that ! 
Imitate  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  stage,  who  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  action  by  saying  what  the  author  would  otherwise 
say  in  his  own  person." 

PisiSTEATUS,  (slily.) — "  That's  a  good  idea,  sir — and  I  have 
a. chorus,  and  a  choregus  too,  already  in  my  eye." 

Mb.  Caxton,  (unsuspectingly.) — "  Aha !  you  are  not  so  dull 
a  fellow  as  you  would  make  yourself  out  to  be  ;  and,  even  if 
an  author  £d  thrust  himself  forward,  what  objection  is  there 
to  that  ?  It  is  a  mere  affectation  to  suppose  that  a  book  can 
come  into  the  world  without  an  author.  Every  child  has  a 
father — one  father  at  least — as  the  great  Conde  says  very  well 
in  his  poem." 

PisiSTEATUS. — "The  great  Cond6  a  poet!— I  never  heard 
that  before." 

Mb.  Caxton. — "  I  don't  say  he  was  a  poet,  but  he  sent  a 
poem  to  Madame  de  Montansier.  Envious  critics  think  that 
he  must  have  paid  somebody  else  to  write  it ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  great  captain  should  not  write  a  poem — I  don't 
say  a  good  poem,  but  a  poem.  I  wonder,  Roland,  if  the  Duke 
ever  tried  his  hand  at  *  Stanzas  to  Mary,'  or  *  Lines  to  a 
sleeping  babe.' " 

Captain  Roland. — "Austin,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Of  course 
the  Duke  could  write  poetry  if  he  pleased — something,  I  dare 
say,  in  the  way  of  the  great  Conde — that  is,  something  warlike 
and  heroic,  I'll  be  bound.     Let's  hear !  " 
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Mb.  Oaxton,  (reciting)— 

<*  Telle  est  du  Giel  la  loi  s^T^re 
Qu'il  faut  qu'un  enfant  ait  un  pdre, 
On  dit  m^me  quelque  fois 
Tel  enfant  en  a  jusqu'd  troia."* 

Captain  Roland,  (greatly  disgusted.) — "  Cond£  write  saiih 
stuff ! — I  don't  believe  it." 

PisiSTRATUS. — "I  do,  and  accept  the  quotation — yon  and 
Boland  shall  be  joint  fathers  to  my  child  as  well  as  myselL 

'  Tel  enfant  en  a  jnsqu'^  troia.' " 

Mr.  Caxton,  (solemnly.) — "|I  refuse  the  proffered  paternity  i 
but  so  far  as  administering  a  little  wholesome  castigation,  now 
and  then,  I  have  no  objection  to  join  in  the  discharge  of  a 
father's  duty." 

PisiSTEATUS. — "  Agreed.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against 
the  infant  hitherto  ?  " 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  He  is  in  long  clothes  at  present ;  let  ns  wait 
till  he  can  walk." 

Blanche. — "But  pray  whom  do  you  mean  for  a  hero  P — ano 
is  Miss  Jemima  your  heroine  ?  " 

Captain  Roland. — "  There  is  some  mystery  about  the — '* 

PisiSTEATUS,  (hastily.) — "  Hush,  Uncle :  no  letting  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  yet.  Listen  all  of  you !  I  left  Frank 
Hazeldean  on  his  way  to  the  Casino." 


CHAPTER   II. 


"It  is  a  sweet  pretty  placd,"  thought  Frank,  as  he  opened 
the  gate  which  led  across  the  fields  to  the  Casino,  that  smiled 
down  upon  him  with  its  plaster  pilasters.  "  I  wonder,  though, 
that  my  father,  who  is  so  particular  in  general,  suffers  the 
carriage-road  to  be  so  full  of  holes  and  weeds.  Mounseer 
does  not  receive  many  visits  I  take  it." 

But  when  Frank  got  into  the  ground  immediately  before 
the  house,  he  saw  no  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of  order 
and  repair.  Nothing  could  bo  kept  more  neatly.  Frank  was 
ashamed  of  the  dint  made  by  the  pony's  hoofs  in  the  smooiik 

•  Paraphrase : — 

'*That  each  child  has  a  father 
Is  Nature's  decree ; 
But,  to  jud^o  by  a  rumour, 
Some  dmdren  haye  three." 
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(gravel :  He  dismoTmted,  tied  the  animiLl  to  the  wicket,  and 
(rent  on  foot  toWQrda  tbe  glass  door  in  front. 
He  rang  the  heU  once,  twico,  bnt  nobody  came,  for  the  old 
woman-fiervant,  who  waa  hard  of  hearing,  was  far  away  in  tlio 
yard,  Bearching  for  any  eggs  which  the  htn  might  have  Bcan- 
dalonsly  hidden  from  cnlinary  pnrpciseB ;  and  Jackeymo  was 
fiahing  for  the  Bticklebacke  and  minnows,  which  were,  when 
canght,  to  assiat  the  oggs,  when  found,  in  keeping  together 
the  bodies  and  aoala  of  himself  and  hia  master.  The  old 
woman  had  been  lately  put  upon  board  wages — lucky  old 
Wonma  I  Frank  rang  a  third  time,  and  with  the  impotuoaity 
of  hia  age.  A  face  peeped  from  the  Belyidere  on  the  terrace. 
"Diavolol "  said  Dr.  Riucftbocca  to  himself.  "Young  cocks 
crow  hard  on  their  own  dunghill ;  it  must  be  a  cock  of  a  high 
race  to  nrow  ao  loud  at  another's." 

Therewith  he  shambled  ont  of  the  summer-house,  and 
appeared  suddenly  before  Frank,  in  n  very  wisard-like 
cbissing-robo  of  black  serge,  a  red  citp  on  hia  head,  and  a 
dond  of  smoke  coming  rapidly  from  his  lips,  aa  a  final  oon- 
■olatory  whiff,  before  he  removed  tho  pipe  from  them.  Frank 
had  indeed  aeen  the  Doctor  before,  but  never  in  ao  acliolaittic 
a  costDm.e,  and  he  was  a  little  atartled  by  the  apparition  at  hi9 
elbow,  aa  he  turned  round. 

"  Signorino  "  (yonng  gentleman),  said  the  Italian,  taking  ofi 
his  cap  with  hia  nanaJ  urbanity,  "  pardon  tho  negligence  of  my 
people — I  am  too  happy  to  receive  your  comraanda  in  peraon.'' 

"  Dr.  Rickeybockey  ?  "  stammered  Frank,  much  confoacd 
by  this  polite  address,  and  tho  low,  yet  stately,  bow  with 
which  it  waa  aocompanied.  "  I — I  have  a  note  from  the  hall, 
"M'a"""''- — that  is,  niy  mother — and  Aunt  Jemima  beg  their 
best  compliments,  and  hope  yon  will  come,  sir." 

The  Doctor  took  the  note  with  another  bow,  and,  opening 
the  glftsa  door,  invited  Frank  to  enter. 

The  young  gentleman, with  a  Bchoolboy's  nsDal  bluntneas,  was 
abont  to  say  thathe  waa  in  ahnny,  anil  hadrathernot:  bnt  Dr. 
Biccabocca's  grand  manner  awed  him,  while  a  glimpse  of  the 
hall  excited  his  curioaity — so  ho  silently  obeyed  the  invitation. 

The  hall,  which  was  of  an  octagon  shape,  had  been  originally 
panelled  oil  into  compartments,  and  in  these  the  Italian  hod 
punted  landacapea,  rich  with  tho  warm  sunny  light  of  hia 
native  climate.  Frank  waa  no  judge  of  the  art  displayed ; 
hot  he  waa  greatly  struck  with  the  seenea  depicted :  they 
wore  all  views  of  some  lake,  real  or  imaginary — in  all,  dark- 
Uae  shining  waters  rcfiectcd  dai'k-blue  placid  sides.     In  on& 
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A  flight  of  stepa  descended  to  the  lake,  and  a  gay  group  was 
seen  foaating  on  the  nmrgin;  in  another,  auiiHet  threw  its 
roae-haes  over  a  vast  villa  or  pataco,  backed  by  Alpine  lulla, 
and  flanked  by  long  arcades  of  vines,  while  ploasnre-boata 
skimmed  over  tho  waves  below.  In  short,  throughout  all  th« 
eight  compartments,  the  Hceao,  though  it  difFered  in  det^Ia, 
preserved  the  same  general  character,  as  if  illoBtratiog  some 
favourite  locality.  'I'ho  Ituliaji  did  not,  however,  evince  any 
desire  to  do  the  hononra  of  his  own  art,  but,  preceding  Frank 
across  the  hall,  opened  the  door  of  his  usaa!  sitting-room,  and 
reqnested  bim  to  enter,  Frank  did  so,  rather  reluctantly,  and 
seated  himaelf  with  unwonted  bnshfniness  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair.  But  hero  new  speeimena  of  the  Doctor's  handicraft 
soon  riveted  attention.  Tho  room  had  been  originally 
papered  ;  bat  Iliecaboeca  had  stretched  canvas  over  the  walbi 
and  painted  thereon  sundry  satirical  devices,  each  sepi 
from  the  other  by  scroll  works  of  fantastic  arabesques. 
a  Cnpid  was  tmndling  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  hearts,  i 
he  appeared  to  he  soiling  to  an  ugly  old  fellow,  with  a  monty-" 
bag  in  his  hand — probably  Plotna.  There  Diogenes  might 
be  seen  walking  through  a  market-place,  vrith  his  lantern  in 
hia  hand,  in  search  of  an  honest  man,  whilst  the  childrea 
jeered  at  him,  and  the  curs  snapped  at  h 
place,  a  lion  was  seen  half  dressed  in  a  fox's  hide,  white  a 
in  a  sheep's  mask  was  conversing  very  amicably  with  a  y( 
lamb.  Hei'e  again  might  be  seen  the  geeae  stretching  c 
thoir  necka  from  the  Roman  Capitol  in  fall  cackle,  while  t 
stout  invaders  were  beheld  in  the  distanc 
hard  as  they  could.  In  short,  in  all  those  quaint  entablato 
some  pithy  sarcasm,  was  symbolically  conveyed;  onlyo' 
mantelpiece  was  tho  design  graver  and  more  touching. 
was  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  pilgrim's  garb,  chained  to  thafl 
earth  by  small  but  innumerable  ligaments,  while  a  phantomil 
likeness  of  himself,  his  shadow,  was  seen  hastening  dowi 
what  seemed  an  interminable  vista ;  and  underneath,  wer 
written  the  pathetic  words  of  Horace — 


"PatriiM 


Jcquuque  fugitf 


intry  can  also 


y  from  himself  ?  "[ 

what  scanty ;  yet  it  was  arranged  so  as  to  impart  an  air  of  9 
taste  and  elegance  to  the  room.  Even  a  few  plaster  buBtH'j 
and  statues,  though  bought  but  of  some  humble  itinerant,  had  f 
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their  classical  effect,  glistening  from  out  stands  of  flowers  that 
were  grouped  aronnd  them,  or  backed  by  graceful  screen- 
works  formed  from  twisted  osiers,  which,  by  the  simple  con- 
trivance of  trays  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  earth,  served  for 
living  parasitical  plants,  with  gay  flowers  contrasting  thick 
ivy  leaves,  and  gave  to  the  whole  room  the  aspect  of  a  bower. 

"  May  I  ask  your  permission  ?  "  said  the  Italian,  with  his 
finger  on  the  seal  of  the  letter. 

"  Oh  yes,*'  said  Frank  with  naivete. 

Biccabocca  broke  the  seal,  and  a  slight  smile  stole  over  his 
countenance.  Then  he  turned  a  little  aside  from  Frank, 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  muse.  ''Mrs. 
Hazeldean,''  said  he  at  last,  ''  does  me  very  great  honour.  I 
hardly  recognise  her  handwriting,  or  I  should  have  been  more 
impatient  to  open  the  letter."  The  dark  eyes  were  lifted  over 
the  spectacles,  and  went  right  into  Frank's  unprotected  and 
undiplomatic  heart.  The  doctor  raised  the  note,  and  pointed 
to  the  characters  with  his  forefinger. 

"  Cousin  Jemima's  hand,"  said  Frank,  as  directly  as  if  the 
question  had  been  put  to  him. 

The  Italian  smiled.  ''  Mr.  Hazeldean  has  company  staying 
with  him?  " 

"  No  ;  that  is,  only  Barney — the  Captain.  There's  seldom 
much  company  before  the  shooting  season,"  added  Frank  with 
a  slight  sigh ;  "  and  then,  you  know,  the  holidays  are  over. 
For  my  part,  I  think  we  ought  to  break  up  a  month  later." 

The  Doctor  seemed  re-assured  by  the  first  sentence  in 
Frank's  reply,  and,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  wrote  his 
answer — ^not  hastily,  as  we  English  write,  but  with  care  and 
precision,  like  one  accustomed  to  weigh  the  nature  of  words — 
in  that  stiff  Italian  hand,  which  allows  the  writer  so  much 
time  to  think  while  he  forms  his  letters.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, reply  at  once  to  Frank's  remark  about  the  holidays,  but 
was  silent  till  he  had  concluded  his  note,  read  it  three  times 
over,  sealed  it  by  the  taper  he  slowly  lighted,  and  then,  giving 
it  to  Frank,  he  said — 

"  For  your  sake,  young  gentleman,  I  regret  that  your  holi- 
days are  so  early ;  for  mine,  I  must  rejoice,  since  I  accept  the 
kind  invitation  you  have  rendered  doubly  gratifying  by 
bringing  it  yourself." 

"Deuce  take  the  fellow  and  his  fine  speeches  !  One  don't 
know  which  way  to  look,"  thought  English  Frank. 

The  Italian  smiled  again,  as  if  this  time  he  had  read  the 

boy's  hearty  without  need  of  those  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
VOL.  I.  a 
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said  lc88  ceremoniously  than  before,  "  Yon  don't  care  maoli 
for  compliments,  yonng  gentleman  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  indeed,"  said  Frank  heartily. 

*'  So  much  the  better  for  yon,  since  yonr  way  in  the  world 
is  made:   it  would  bo  so  much  the  worse  if    you   had  to 

make  it ! " 

Frank  looked  puzzled :  the  thought  was  too  deep  for  him 
— so  he  tui'ned  to  the  pictures. 

*'  Those  are  very  funny,"  said  he :  "  they  seem  capitally 
done.    Who  did 'em?" 

"  Signorino  Hazeldean,  you  are  giving  me  what  you  refused 
yourself." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Frank  inquiringly. 

**  Compliments!" 

"  Oh — I — no ;  but  they  are  well  done :  ar'n't  they,  sir  P  " 

**  Not  particularly :  you  speak  to  the  artist." 

**  What !  you  painted  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  And  the  pictures  in  the  hall  ?  " 

"  Those  too." 

"  Taken  from  nature,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nature,"  said  the  Italian,  sententiously,  perhaps  evasively, 
"lets  nothing  be  taken  from  her." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Frank,  puzzled  again.  "  Well,  I  must  wish 
you  good  morning,  sir ;  I  am  very  glad  you  are  coming." 

"  Without  compliment  ?  " 

"  Without  compliment." 

"  A  rivedersi — good-by  for  the  present,  my  young  Signorino. 
This  way,"  observing  Frank  make  a  bolt  towards  the  wrong 
door. 

"  Can  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  ? — it  is  j^ure,  of  our  own 
making." 

**  No,  thank  you,  indeed,  sir,"  cried  Frank,  suddenly  re- 
collecting his  father's  admonition.  *' Good-by,  don'  ttroublo 
yourself,  sir ;  I  know  my  way  now." 

But  the  bland  Italian  followed  his  guest  to  tho  wicket, 
t\'here  X^rank  had  left  the  pony.  The  young  gentleman,  afraid 
lest  so  courteous  a  host  should  hold  the  stirrup  for  him, 
twitched  off  the  bridle,  and  mounted  in  haste,  not  even  stay^ 
ing  to  ask  if  the  Italian  could  put  him  in  the  way  to  Bood 
Hall,  of  which  way  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  The  Italian'l 
eye  followed  the  boy  as  he  rode  up  the  ascent  in  tho  lane,  and 
the  Doctor  sighed  heavily.  "  The  wiser  wo  grow,"  said  he 
feo  liimself,    **  tho  more  wc  regi*ct  the  age  of  our  follies :  it  is 
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better  to  gallop  with  a  light  heart  up  the  stony  hill  than  sit 
in  the  summer-house  and  cry  *  How  true ! '  to  the  stony  truths 
of  Machiavelli ! " 

With  that  he  turned  back  into  the  Belvidere ;  but  he  could 
not  resume  his  studies.  He  remained  some  minutes  gazing  on 
the  prospect,  till  the  prospect  reminded  him  of  the  fields  which 
Jackeymo  was  bent  on  his  hiring,  and  the  fields  reminded  him 
of  Lenny  Fairfield.  He  returned  to  the  house,  and  in  a  few 
moments  re-emerged  in  his  out-of-door  trim,  with  cloak  and 
umbrella,  re-lighted  his  pipe,  and  strolled  towards  Hazeldean 
village. 

Meanwhile  Frank,  after  cantering  on  for  some  distance, 
stopped  at  a  cottage,  and  there  learned  that  there  was  a  short 
cut  across  the  fields  to  Rood  Hall,  by  which  he  could  save 
nearly  three  miles.  Frank,  however,  missed  the  short  cut,  and 
came  out  into  the  high  road:  a  turnpike  keeper,  after  first 
taking  his  toll,  put  him  back  again  into  the  short  cut ;  and 
finally,  he  got  into  some  green  lanes,  where  a  dilapidated 
finger-post  directed  him  to  Rood.  Late  at  noon,  having  ridden 
fifteen  miles  in  the  desire  to  reduce  ten  to  seven,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  a  wild  and  primitive  piece  of  ground,  that 
seemed  haft  chace,  half  common,  with  crazy  tumbledown 
cottages  of  villanous  aspect  scattered  about  in  odd  nooks  and 
comers ;  idle  dirty  children  were  making  mud  pies  on  the 
road;  slovenly  looking  women  were  plaiting  straw  at  the 
thresholds;  a  large  but  forlorn  and  decayed  church,  that 
seemed  to  say  that  the  generation  which  saw  it  built  was  more 
pious  than  the  generation  which  now  resorted  to  it,  stood 
boldly  and  nakedly  out  by  the  roadside. 

"  Is  this  the  village  of  Rood  ?  "  asked  Frank  of  a  stout 
young  man  breaking  stones  on  the  road — sad  sign  that  no 
better  labour  could  be  found  for  him  ! 

The  man  sullenly  nodded,  and  continued  his  work. 

"  And  Where's  the  Hall — Mr.  Leslie's  ?  " 

The  man  looked  up  in  stolid  surprise,  and  this  time  touched 
his  hat. 

"  Be  you  going  there  P  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  find  out  where  it  is.' 

"  I'll  show  your  honour,"  said  the  boor  alertly. 

Frank  reined  in  the  pony,  and  the  man  walked  by  his  side. 

Frank  was  much  of  his  father's  son,  despite  the  difference  of 
age,  and  that  more  fastidious  change  of  manner  which  charac- 
terises each  succeeding  race  in  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Despite  all  his  Eton  finery,  he  was  familiar  with  peasantS| 
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and  had  the  qnick  eye  of  one  conntry-boni  as  to  coimiiy 
matters. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  well  off  in  this  village,  my  man  F" 
said  he,  knowingly. 

"Noa;  there  be  a  deal  of  distress  here  in  the  winter  time, 
and  summer  too,  for  that  matter ;  and  the  parish  ben't  much 
help  to  a  single  man." 

"  But,  surely,  the  farmers  want  work  here  as  well  as  else- 
where ?  " 

"  'Deed,  and  there  ben't  much  farming  work  here — most  o* 
the  parish  be  all  wild  ground  loike." 

"  The  poor  have  a  right  of  common,  I  suppose,"  said  Frank, 
surveying  a  large  assortment  of  vagabond  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

"  Yes ;  neighbour  Timmins  keeps  his  geese  on  the  common, 
and  some  has  a  cow — and  them  be  neighbour  Jowlas's  pigs.  1 
don't  know  if  there's  a  right,  loike  ;  but  the  folks  at  the  Hall 
does  all  they  can  to  help  us,  and  that  ben't  much  :  they  ben't 
as  rich  as  some  folks ;  but,"  added  the  peasant  proudly,  "they 
be  as  good  blood  as  any  in  the  shire." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  like  them,  at  all  events." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  likes  them  well  eno' ;  mayhap  you  are  at  school 
with  the  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Frank. 

**  Ah !  I  heard  the  clergyman  say  as  how  Master  Randal  was 
a  mighty  clever  lad,  and  would  get  rich  some  day.  I'se  sue 
I  wish  he  would,  for  a  poor  squire  makes  a  poor  parisL 
There's  the  Hall,  sir." 


CHAPTER    III. 


Frank  looked  righo  ahead,  and  saw  a  square  house  thai^  in 
spite  of  modern  sash  windows,  was  evidently  of  remote 
antiquity ;  a  high  conical  roof ;  a  stack  of  tall  quaint  chimney* 
pots  of  red-baked  clay  (like  those  at  Sutton  Place  in  Surrey) 
dominating  over  isolated  vulgar  smoke-conductors,  of  the 
ignoble  fashion  of  present  times;  a  dilapidated  groin-work, 
encasing  within  a  Tudor  arch  a  door  of  the  comfortable  date 
of  George  HI.,  and  the  peculiarly  dingy  and  weather-stained 
appearance  of  the  small  finely  finished  bricks,  of  which  the 
habitation  was  built — all  showed  the  abode  of  former  genera* 
tiona  adapted  with  tasteless  irreverence  to  the  habits  of  descend- 
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ante  nnealiirhtened  by  I'agin,  or  itulifFortiut  ti]  t!io  poetry  of 
tho  past.  The  houso  had  emerged  Buddenly  upoii  Prani  out 
tf  the  gloomy  waste  land,  for  it  was  pliicod  in  a  hnllow,  and 
sheltered  from  sight  by  a  disorderly  group  of  ragged,  dismal, 
valetudinarian  fir-trees,  until  an  abrupt  tnra  of  the  road 
cleared  thai  screen,  and  left  the  desolate  abode  bare  to  the 
discontented  eye.  Franlt  dismounted ;  the  man  held  hw 
^ony ;  and  after  smoothing  hia  cravat,  the  smart  Etonian 
sauntered  up  to  the  door,  and  startled  the  aolitudo  of  the 
place  with  a  loud  peal  from,  the  modern  brass  knocker — a 
knock  which  instantly  brought  forth  anafltonisbed  starlingwhw 
had  built  under  the  eavea  of  the  gable  roof,  and  called  up  a 
cloud  of  sparrows,  tomtits,  and  yellow-hammers,  who  had  been 
regaling  themselves  amongst  the  litter  of  ft  slovenly  farmyard 
that  lay  in  fall  sight  to  the  right  of  the  honse,  fenecd  off  by  a 
primitive,  paintleas  wooden  rail.  In  process  of  time  &  sow, 
accompanied  by  a  thriving  and  inquisitive  family,  strolled  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  fence,  and,  leaning  her  nose  on  the  lower  har 
of  the  gate,  contemplated  the  visitor  with  much  curiosity  and 
some  Buapicion. 

'\Vliile  Frank  is  still  without,  impatiently  swingeing  his 
white  trousers  with  hia  whip,  wo  will  steal  a  hurried  glance 
towards  the  respected  members  of  the  family  within.  Mr. 
Jjealie,  the  pater-fam^ilias,  is  in  a  little  room  called  his  "  study," 
to  which  he  regularly  retires  every  morning  after  breakfast, 
rarely  re-appearing  till  one  o'clock,  which  is  hia  unfashionable 
hour  for  dinner.  In  what  mysterious  occupations  Mr.  Leslie 
passes  those  hours  no  one  ever  formed  a  conjecture.     At  the 

tiresent  moment  he  is  seated  before  a  little  rickety  bureau,  one 
eg  of  which  (being  shorter  than  the  other)  is  propped  np  by 
sundry  old  letters  and  scraps  of  newspapers  :  and  the  bnrean 
is  open,  and  reveals  a  great  number  of  pigeon  holes  and 
divisions,  filled  with  various  odds  and  ends,  the  collection  of 
many  years.  In  some  of  these  compartments  are  bundles 
of  letters,  very  yellow,  and  tied  in  packets  with  faded  tape;  in 
another,  all  by  iteelf,  is  a  fragment  of  plam-pudding  stone, 
which  Mr.  Leslie  has  picked  up  in  his  walks,  and  considered 
ft  rare  mineral.  It  is  neatly  labelled,  "  Found  in  Hollow  Iaub, 
Ma^  21st,  1804,  by  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie,  Esq."  The  nert 
division  holda  several  bits  of  iron  in  tho  shape  of  nails,  frag- 
ments of  horae-ahoes,  Ac,  which  Mr.  Leslie  had  also  mot  with 
in  his  rambles,  and,  according  to  a  harmless  popular  supersti. 
tion,  deemed  it  highly  unlucky  not  to  pick  up,  and,  once 
^cked  np,  no  less  unlucky  to  throw  away.     IiG7ii,  in  tha 
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adjoining  pig^on-liole,  a  goodly  colloction  of  pebblea  witb  hohi 
in  them,  preserved  for  the  same  ryasoo,  in  company  with  i 
crooked  Bixpence  :  Uctti,  neatly  armngerl  in  fancifnl  mosaics,^ 
sereral  penwinklea,  Blackamoor's  teoth,  (I  mean  the  shell  bo 
c^Ied,)  and  other  specimens  of  the  conchiferons  ingenuity  of 
Nature,  partly  inbented  from  some  ancestral  spinster,  partly 
amassed  by  Stv.  Leslie  himself  in  a  yonthfnl  eicursiou  to  the 
jwa^side.  There  were  the  farm-bailiff'a  acoonnta,  sevend  files 
of  billa,  an  old  stirrnp,  three  seta  of  knee  and  shoe  bncklea 
which  had  belonged  to  Hr.  Leslie's  father,  a  few  seals  tied 
together  by  a  shoe-atring,  a  shagroen  tooth-pick  caae,  a 
tortoiae-shell  magnifying  glass  to  read  with,  his  eldest  son'i 
first  copybooks,  his  second  son's  ditto,  his  daugliter's  ditto,  and 
a  lock  of  his  wife's  hair  arranged  in  a  tme  lover's  knot,  framed 
and  glazed.  There  were  also  a  small  monse-trap ;  a  patent 
corkscrew,  too  good  to  be  used  in  common  (  fragmente  of 
a  ailver  toa-apoon,  that  had,  by  natural  decay,  arrived  at  a 
disEolntion  of  its  parLs ;  a  amall  brown  Holland  bag,  contain- 
ing halfpence  of  various  datos,  aa  far  back  as  Qnoen  Atttb, 
accompanied  by  two  French  3otu,  and  a  German  either  grot; — 
the  which  raiscellany  Mr.  Leslie  magniloqnently  colled  "  his 
coins,"  and  had  left  in  his  will  as  a  family  heir-loom.  There 
were  many  other  cnriositiea  of  congenial  natnro  and  equal 
value  — ■  quce  mam  deeeHbere  longum  eet.  Mr.  Leslie  waB 
engaged  at  this  time  in  what  ia  termed  "putting  things  to 
rights " — an  occupation  he  performed  with  eiemplary  care^ 
once  a  week.  This  was  his  day  ;  and  he  had  just  oonntod  h' 
coiuB,  and  was  slowly  tying  them  up  again  in  the  1 
Holland  bag,  when  Frank's  knock  reached  his  ears. 

Mr.  Mannder  Slugge  Leslie  paused,  shook  his  head  b 
mcredulously,  and  was  about  to  resume  his  occupation,  whs 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  yawning  which  prevented  the  I 
being  tied  for  full  two  minutes. 

Whilo  such  the  employment  of  the  study,  let  ns  turn  to  tha  " 
recreations  in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  pmlour.     A  draw- 
ing-room there  was  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  charming  look-ou^ 
not  on  the  dreary  fir-trees,  but  on  the  romantic  undulating 
f  orest-!and ;  but  the  drawing-room  had  not  been  used  s' 
khe  death  of  the  last  Mrs.  Leslie.     It  was  deemed  too  goo 
sit  ill,  except  when  there  was  company :  there  never  b 
company,  it  was  never  snte  in.     Indeed,  now  the  paper  ■« 
falling  off  tho  walls  with  the  damp,  and  the  rats,  mice,  ; 
motlia — those   "  edaccg  renim  " — had  eaten,    between  th 
most  of  the  chair-bottoms  and  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  S 
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Therefore,  the  parlour  was  the  sole  general  sittiDg-room ;  and 
being  breakfasted  in,  dined  and  snpped  in,  and,  after  supper, 
smoked  in  by  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  accompaniment  of  mm-and- 
water,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  had  what  is  called  "  a 
smell " — a  comfortable  wholesome  family  smell — speaking  of 
numbers,  meals,  and  miscellaneous  social  habitation.  There 
were  two  windows :  one  looked  full  on  the  fir-trees ;  the  other 
on  the  farmyard,  with  the  pig-sty  closing  the  view.  Near  the 
fir- tree  window  sate  Mrs.  Leslie;  before  her,  on  a  high  stool,  was 
a  basket  of  the  children's  clothes  that  wanted  mending.  A 
work-table  of  rose-wood  inlaid  with  brass,  which  had  been  a 
wedding-present,  and  was  a  costly  thing  originally,  but  in  that 
peculiar  taste  which  is  vulgarly  called  "  Brummagem,"  stood 
at  hand:  the  brass  had  started  in  several  places,  and  occasion- 
ally made  great  havoc  in  the  children's  fingers  and  in  Mrs, 
Leslie's  gown  j  in  fact,  it  was  the  liveliest  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  house,  thanks  to  that  petulant  brass- work,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  mischievous  if  it  had  been  a  monkey.  Upon 
the  work-table  lay  a  housewife  and  thimble,  and  scissors,  and 
skeins  of  worsted  and  thread,  and  little  scraps  of  .linen 
and  cloth  for  patches.  But  Mrs.  Leslie  was  not  actually 
working — she  was  preparing  to  work  ;  she  had  been  preparing 
to  work  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half.  Upon  her  lap  she 
supported  a  novel,  by  a  lady  who  wrote  much  for  a  former 
generation,  under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Bridget  Blue  Mantle." 
She  had  a  small  needle  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  very  thick 
piece  of  thread  in  her  right ;  occasionally  she  applied  the  end 
of  the  said  thread  to  her  lips,  and  then — her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
novel — made  a  blind  vacillating  attack  at  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
put  a  camel  would  have  gone  through  it  with  quite  as  much 
Ctase.  Nor  did  the  novel  alone  engage  Mrs.  Leslie's  attention, 
for  ever  and  anon  she  interrupted  herself  to  scold  the  children, 
to  inquire  "  what  o'clock  it  was ; "  to  observe  that  "  Sarah 
would  never  suit ; "  and  to  wonder  "  why  Mr.  Leslie  would  not 
see  that  the  work-table  was  mended."  Mrs.  Leslie  has  been 
rather  a  pretty  woman.  In  spite  of  a  dress  at  once  slatternly 
and  economical,  she  has  still  the  air  of  a  lady — ^rather  too 
much  so,  the  hard  duties  of  her  situation  considered.  She  fe 
proud  of  the  antiquity  of  her  family  on  both  sides ;  her  mother 
was  of  the  venerable  stock  of  the  Daudlers  of  Dandle  Place,  a 
race  that  existed  before  the  Conquest.  Indeed,  one  has  only 
to  read  our  earliest  chronicles,  and  to  glance  over  some  of 
these  long-winded  moralising  poems  which  delighted  the 
thanes  and  eaideimen  of  old,  in  order  to  see  that  the  Daudlea 
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mnat  have  been  a  very  influential  family  lioforo  William  the 
I'irst  turned  the  country  topsy-tnrvy,  "While  tlie  mother's 
race  was  thus  induhitably  Saxon,  the  father's  had  not  only  the 
name  but  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  NornmnB,  and  went 
far  to  establish  that  crotchet  of  the  brilliant  author  of  SybH, 
or  the  Tivo  Nations,  as  to  the  continued  diatinction  between 
the  conquering  and  conquered  populations.  Mrs.  Leslie's 
father  boasted  the  name  of  Montfydget;  donbtlessof  the  s&me 
kith  and  kio  as  those  great  barons  Montfichet,  who  once  owned 
aoch  broad  lands  and  such  turbulent  castles.  A  high-nosed, 
thin,  nervous,  excitable  progeny,  those  same  Montfydgets,  as 
tho  moat  troubleaoino  Konuan  could  pretend  to  be.  Thia 
fusion  of  race  was  notable  to  the  most  ordinary  physiognomist 
in  Hxe  pJiygiq-ue  and  in  the  morale  of  Mrs.  Leslie.  She  had  the 
BpecuJative  blue  eye  of  the  Saxon,  and  thepaasionate  high  nose 
of  the  Norman  ;  she  had  the  mnsing  do-nothingness  of  the 
Daudlera,  and  the  recklraa  have- at- e very-thingness  of  tho 
Montfydgets.  At  Mrs.  Leslie's  feet,  a  little  girl  with  her  hair 
about  lier  ears  (and  beautiful  hair  it  was  too)  was  amusing 
herself  with  a  broken-nosed  doll.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
before  a  high  desk,  sato  Frank's  Eton  school.fellow,  the  eldest 
son.  A  niinnte  or  two  before  Frank's  alarum  had  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  honsehold,  he  had  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  books  on  the  desk  to  glance  at  a  very  tattered  copy  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  his  brother  Oliver  had  found 
a  difficulty  that  be  canie  to  Randal  to  solve.  As  the  youi 
Etonian's  face  was  tnmed  to  the  light,  your  first  impressii 
on  seeing  it,  would  have  been  melancholy,  but  respect! 
interest — for  the  face  had  already  lost  the  joyous  character  fl 
youth — there  was  a  wrinkle  between  the  browa  ;  and  the  Hi 
that  speak  of  fatigue  were  already  visible  under  the  eyes  B 
about  the  mouth :  the  complexion  was  sallow,  the  lips  v 
pale.  Tears  of  study  had  already  sown  in  the  delicate  org 
isation  the  seeds  of  many  an  infirmity  and  niany  a  pain; 
if  your  look  had  rested  longer  on  that  countenance,  gradoi 
yonr  compassion  might  have  given  place  to  soi 
uneasy  and  sinister — a  feeling  akin  to  fear.  There  was  it 
whole  expression  so  mncb  of  cold  calm  force,  that  it  belied^ 
debility  of  the  frrune.  You  saw  there  tho  evidence  of  a  S 
that  was  cultivated,  and  yon  felt  that  in  that  cultivation  ttii 
was  something  formidable.  A  notable  contrast  to  thia  0 
tenancc,  prematurely  worn,  and  eminently  intelligent,  was  tj 
round  healthy  face  of  Oliver,  with  slow  blue  eyes  fixed  hai 
on  the  penetrating  orhs  of  his  brother,  as  if  trying  with  n  * 
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and  main  to  catch  from  them  a  gleam  of  that  knowledge  with 
which  they  shone  clear  and  frigid  as  a  star. 

At  Frank's  knock,  Oliver's  slow  blue  eyes  sparkled  into  ani- 
mation, and  he  sprang  from  his  brother's  side.  The  little  girl 
flung  back  the  hair  &om  her  face,  and  stared  at  her  mother 
with  a  look  which  spoke  wonder  and  fright. 

The  young  student  knit  his  brows,  and  then  turned  wearily 
back  to  the  books  on  his  desk. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  who  can  that  possibly  be  ? 
Oliver,  come  from  the  window,  sir,  this  instant :  you  will  be 
seen  !  JuHet,  run — ring  the  bell — ^no,  go  to  the  head  of  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  call  out  to  Jenny  *  Not  at  home.'  Not  at 
home  on .  any  account,"  repeated  Mrs.  Leslie,  nervously,  foi 
the  Montfydget  blood  was  now  in  full  flow. 

In  another  minute  or  so,  Frank's  loud,  boyish  voice  was 
distinctly  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

Bandal  sHghtly  started. 

" Frank  Hazeldean's  voice,"  said  he ;  "I  should  like  to  see 
him,  mother." 

"  See  him,"  repeated  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  amaze;  "see  him  ! — 
and  the  room  in  this  state !  " 

Randal  might  have  replied  that  the  room  was  in  no  worse 
state  than  usual ;  but  he  said  nothing.  A  slight  flush  came 
and  went  over  his  pale  face ;  and  then  he  leaned  his  cheek  on 
his  hand,  and  compressed  his  lips  firmly. 

The  outer  door  closed  with  a  sullen,  inhospitable  jar,  and  a 
slip-shod  female  servant  entered  with  a  card  between  her 
finger  and  thumb. 

"Who  is  that  for? — give  it  to  me,  Jenny,"  cried  Mrs. 
Leslie. 

But  Jenny  shook  her  head,  laid  the  card  on  the  desk  beside 
Kandal,  and  vanished  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Oh  look,  Randal,  look  up,"  cried  Oliver,  who  had  again 
rushed  to  the  window ;  "  such  a  pretty  grey  pony  ! " 

Randal  did  look  up;  nay,  he  went  deliberately  to  the 
window,  and  gazed  a  moment  on  the  high-mettled  pony, 
and  the  well-dressed,  spirited  rider.  In  that  moment  changes 
passed  over  Randal's  countenance  more  rapidly  than  cloud* 
over  the  sky  in  a  gusty  day.  Now  envy  and  discontent,  with 
the  curled  lip  and  the  gloomy  scowl ;  now  hope  and  proud 
self-esteem,  with  the  clearing  brow  and  the  lofty  smile ;  and 
then  again  all  became  cold,  firm,  and  close,  as  he  walked  back 
to  his  books,  seated  himseH  resolutely,  and  said,  half  aloud — 

"  WelL,  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWEE  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Leslie  came  np  in  fidget  and  in  fuss ;  she  leant  ovci 
Randal's  shoulder  and  read  the  card.  Wi*itten  in  pen  and 
ink,  with  an  attempt  at  imitation  of  printed  Roman  character, 
there  appeared  first  "Mr.  Frank  Hazeldean;"  but  just  over 
these  letters,  and  scribbled  hastily  and  less  legibly  in  pencil, 
was — 

"  Dear  Leslie, — sorry  you  were  out — come  and  see  ua^ 
Bo  !  V 

**  You  will  go,  Randal  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  not  sure.*' 

"  Yes,  you  can  go  ;  you  have  clothes  like  a  gentleman ;  ytm 
can  go  anywhere,  not  like  those  children;"  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
glanced  almost  spitefully  at  poor  Oliver's  coarse  threadbare 
jacket,  and  little  Juliet's  torn  frock. 

"  What  I  have  I  owe  at  present  to  !Mr.  Egerton,  and  I 
should  consult  his  wishes;  he  is  not  on  good  terms  with 
these  Hazeldeans."  Then  turning  towards  his  brother,  whc 
look  mortified,  he  added,  with  a  strange  sort  of  haughty  kin&v 
ness,  "What  I  may  have  hereafter,  Oliver,  I  shall  owe  to 
myself ;  and  then  if  I  rise,  I  will  raise  my  family." 

"  Dear  Randal,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  fondly  kissing  him  on  the 
forehead,  "  what  a  good  heart  you  have !  " 

"  No,  mother ;  my  books  don't  tell  me  that  it  is  a  good 
heart  that  gets  on  in  the  world :  it  is  a  hard  head,"  repHed 
Randal,  with  a  rude  and  scornful  candour.  "But  I  can  read 
no  more  just  now  :  come  out,  Oliver." 

So  saying,  he  slid  from  his  mother's  hand  and  loft  the 
toom. 

When  Oliver  joined  him,  Randal  was  already  on  the  com- 
mon ;  and,  without  seeming  to  notice  his  brother,  he  continued 
to  walk  quickly,  and  with  long  strides,  in  profound  silence. 
At  length  he  paused  under  the  shade  of  an  old  oak,  that,  too 
old  to  be  of  value  save  for  firewood,  had  escaped  the  axe. 
The  tree  stood  on  a  knoll,  and  the  spot  commanded  a  view 
of  the  decayed  house — the  dilapidated  church — ^the  dreary 
village. 

"  Oliver,"  said  Randal,  between  his  teeth,  so  that  his  Toioe 
had  the  sound  of  a  hiss,  "  it  was  nnder  this  tree  that  I  first 
resolved  to " 

He  paused. 
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«  What,  Randal  ?  " 

**  Head  hard :  knowledge  is  power  !  ** 

"  But  yon  are  so  fond  of  reading." 

"I!"  cried  Randal.  "Do  you  think,  when  Wolsey  and 
Thomas-i-Becket  became  priests,  they  were  fond  of  telling 
their  beads  and  pattering  Aves  ?     I  fond  of  reading !  " 

Oliver  stared;  the  historical  allusions  were  beyond  hia 
comprehension. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Randal,  "  that  wo  Leslies  were 
not  always  the  beggarly  poor  gentlemen  we  are  now.  Yon 
know  that  there  is  a  man  who  fives  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
is  very  rich — very.  His  riches  come  to  him  from  a  Leslie ; 
that  man  is  my  patron,  Oliver,  and  he — ^is  very  good  to  me." 

Randal's  smile  was  withering  as  he  spoke.  "  Come  on," 
he  said,  after  a  pause — "come  on."  Again  the  walk  was 
quick,  and  the  brothers  were  silent. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  little  shallow  brook,  across  which 
some  large  stones  had  been  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
the  boys  walked  over  the  ford  dryshod.  "Will  you  pull 
down  that  bough,  OHver  ? "  said  Randal,  abruptly,  pointing 
to  a  tree.  Oliver  obeyed  mechanically ;  and  Randal,  strip- 
ping the  leaves,  and  snapping  off  the  twigs,  left  a  fork  at  the 
end ;  with  this  he  began  to  remove  the  stepping-stones. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Randal  ? "  asked  Oliver,  won- 
deringly. 

"  We  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  now,  and  we  shall 
not  come  back  this  way.  We  don't  want  the  stepping-stones 
any  more ! — away  with  them  !  " 


CHAPTER  Y. 


The  morning  after  this  visit  of  Frank  Hazeldean's  to  Rood 
Hall,  the  Right  Honourable  Audley  Egerton,  member  of  par- 
liament, privy  councillor,  and  minister  of  a  high  departinent  in 
the  state — just  below  the  rank  of  the  cabinet — was  seated  in 
his  library,  awaiting  the  delivery  of  the  post,  before  he  walked 
down  to  his  office.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  sipped  his  tea,  and 
glanced  over  the  newspapers  with  that  quick  and  half- dis- 
dainful eye  with  which  your  practical  man  in  public  life  is  wont 
to  regard  the  abuse  or  the  eulogium  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

There  is  very  little  likeness  between  Mr.  Egerton  and  his 
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half-brother;  none,  indeed,  except  ibtit  they  are  bofcli  of  fcillT 
BtatuiT,  and  strong,  sinewy,  Eaglish  linild.  But  evun  in  this  1 
last  they  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  for  the  Sqnire's  athletio  f 
eLape  is  already  beginning  to  expand  into  that  portly  em-  I 
lioiipoint  which  Beems  the  natural  development  of  contented  I 
men  as  they  approach  middle  life.  Audley,  oa  the  contrary,  f 
is  iaclined  to  be  spare;  and  hta  figure,  though  the  nmscks  I 
are  as  flrni  as  iron,  has  enough  of  the  slender  to  satisfy  metro-  I 
pohtan  ideas  of  elegance.  His  <ireBS,  his  look — hie  tout  I 
«wem6ie— are  those  of  the  London  man.  In  the  first,  there  I 
is  more  attention  to  fashion  than  is  usual  amongst  the  busy  J 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  then  Audley  Egerton  1 
has  always  been  something  moi*  tlian  a  mere  busy  member  of  I 
the  Honso  of  Commons.  He  has  always  been  a  person  of  I 
mark  in  the  best  society  ;  and  one  secret  of  hia  enccoss  in  life- 1 
has  been  his  high  reputation  as  "  a  gentleman." 

As  he  now  bends  over  the  journals,  there  is  an  air  of  dia-  i 
tinction  in  the  turn  of  the  well-shaped  head,  with  the  dark  1 
brown  hair — dark  in  spite  of  a  reddish  tinge — cut  close  be- 
hind, aad  worn  away  a  little  towards  the  crown,  so  aa  to  give  I 
additional  height  to  a  commanding  forehead.  Hia  profile  ii 
very  handsome,  and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  ■which  im,poBe8  on  1 
men.  if  it  pleases  women ;  and  in,  therefore,  unlike  that  of  ] 
yoor  mere  pretty  fellows,  a  positive  advantage  in  public  1 

I  profile  with  large  features  clearly  cut,  masculine,  and   | 
ere.     The  eipreesiou  of  his  face  is  not  open, 
like  the  Sqnire's  ;  nor  has  it  the  cold  closeness  which  accom- 
panies the  iutellectaal  character  of  young  Iieslie's  ;  but  it  is 
reserved  and    dignified,   and   significant  of  self-control,   aa 
should  be  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  accustomed  to  think 
before  he  speaks.     When  yon  look  at  him,  you  are  not  b 
prised  to  learn  that  he  is  not  a  florid  orator  nor  a  am 
debater — he  is  a  "weighty  apeaker."     Ho  is  fairly  read,  bail 
without  any  groat  range  cither  of  ornamental  acholarahip  or  I 
eoustitntional  lore.     Ho  has  not  much  humour:  but  he  hSB.l 
that  kind  of  wit  which  ie  essential  to  grave  and  serious  iroaT.'a 
Ho  has  not  much  imagination,  nor  remarkable  subtlety  uij 
reasoning ;  but  if  he  docs  not  dazzle,  he  does  not  bore  ;  ' 
too  much  of  the  man  of  the  world  for  that.     He  is  consi 
to  have  sound  sense  and  accurate  judgment.     Withal,  a 
now  lays  aside  the  journals,  and  his  face  relaxes  its 
lines,  yon  will  not  be  astonished  to  bear  that  he  is  a  man  v 
is  said  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  by  women,  and  still  t 
exercise  much  influence  in  drawing-rooms  aud  boudoirs. 
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leost,  no  one  was  enrprised  when  tlie  great  heiress,  Clementina 
[jeslie,  kinswoman  and  ward  to  Lord  Lansmere — a  young  lady 
Irho  liad  refused  three  earls  and  the  heir-apparent  to  a  duke- 
dom— was  declared  by  her  dearest  friends  to  be  dying  of 
love  for  Audley  Egerton.  It  had  been  the  natural  wish  of 
the  Lansmeres  that  this  lady  should  marry  their  son,  Lord 
L'Estrange.  But  that  young  gentleman,  whose  opinions  on 
matrimony  partook  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  general  cha- 
racter, could  never  be  induced  to  propose,  and  had,  according 
to  the  on-dits  of  town,  been  the  principal  party  to  make  up 
the  match  between  Clementina  and  his  friend  Audley ;  for  the 
match  required  making-up,  despite  the  predilections  of  the 
young  heiress.  Mr.  'Egerton  had  had  scruples  of  delicacy. 
He  avowed,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  fortune  was  much  less 
than  had  been  generally  supposed,  and  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  owing  all  to  a  wife,  however  highly  he  might  esteem 
and  admire  her.  Now,  Lord  L'Estrange  (not  long  after  the 
election  at  Lansmere,  which  had  given  to  Audley  his  first  seat 
in  parliament)  had  suddenly  exchanged  from  the  battalion  of 
the  Gnards  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  was  detained  at 
home,  into  a  cavalry  regiment  on  active  service  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Nevertheless,  even  abroad,  and  amidst  the  distractions 
of  war,  his  interest  in  all  that  could  forward  Egerton's  career 
was  unabated ;  and,  by  letters  to  his  father,  and  to  his  cousin 
Clementina,  he  assisted  in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
between  Miss  Leslie  and  his  friend ;  and,  before  the  year  in 
which  Audley  was  returned  for  Lansmere  had  expired,  the 
young  senator  received  the  hand  of  the  great  heiress.  The 
settlement  of  her  fortune,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  funds,  had 
Deen  unusually  advantageous  to  the  husband ;  for  though  the 
capital  was  tied  up  so  long  as  both  survived — ^for  the  benefit 
of  any  children  they  might  have — ^yet,  in  the  event  of  one  of 
the  parties  dying  without  issue  by  the  marriage,  the  whole 
passed  without  limitation  to  the  survivor.  Miss  Leslie,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance  from  her  own  legal  adviser,  had 
settled  this  clause  with  Egerton's  confidential  solicitor,  one 
Mr.  Levy,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  hereafter ;  and  Egerton 
was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  it  till  after  the  marriage.  If 
in  this  Miss  Leslie  showed  a  generous  trust  in  Mr.  Egerton, 
she  still  inflicted  no  positive  wrong  on  her  relations,  for  she 
had  none  sufficiently  near  to  her  to  warrant  their  claim  to  th4 
succession.  Her  nearest  kinsman,  and  therefore  her  natural 
heir,  was  Harley  L'Estrange :  and  if  he  was  contented,  no  one 
**«d  a  right  to  complain.     The  tie  of  blood  between  hersell 
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And  tho  TjesHcs  of  Rood  Hall  was,  aa  yre  ehafl  see  pnsentifM 
extremely  distent. 

It  was  not  till  after  Ida  marriago  tliat  Mr.  ^erton  took  a 
Bctive  part  in  tlio  baainesa  of  tlia  House  of  Commons.  H 
then  at  the  moat  advantageona  starting-point  for  tbS'l 
jor  of  ambition.  Hia  words  on  the  atato  of  tbe  conntiTl 
took  importance  from  hia  stake  in  it.  His  talents  found 
accessories  in  the  opulence  of  Grosvenor  Sqnare,  the  dignity 
of  a  princely  establiahment,  the  respectaliiHty  of  one  firmly 
Bcttlod  in  I2e,  the  reputation  of  a  fortune  in  reality  very 
large,  and  which  was  magnified  by  popular  report  into  tho 
I  of  a  Crcesns.  Audley  Egerton  sncoeeded  in  parlia- 
yond  the  early  eipeotationa  formed  of  him.  He  took, 
from  the  first,  that  station  in  the  House  which  it  requires 
tact  to  establish,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world  to  free 
from  the  charge  of  impracticability  and  crotchet,  but  which, 
once  established,  is  peculiarly  imposing  from  the  rarity  of  ita 
independence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  station  of  the  moderate  man 
who  belongs  salEciently  to  a  party  to  obtain  ita  supporl^  J 
bat  is  yet  sufficiently  disengaged  from  a  party  to  nuike  hia  A 
vote  and  word,  on  certain  questions,  matter  o£  anxiety  and  I 
speculation.  I 

Professing  Toryism,  (tbe  word  Conservative,  which  wooM 
have  suited  him  better,  was  not  then  known,)  he  separated 
himself  from  the  country  party,  and  always  avowed  great  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  the  large  towns.     The  epithet  ?iyeit  ■ 
to  the  views  of  Andley  Egerton  was  "  enlightened."    NevecJ 
too  much  in  advance  o£  the  passion  of  the  day,  yet  never  be-J 
hind  its  movement,  ho  had  that  shrewd  calculation  of  odds^ 
which  a  consnmmate  mastery  of  the  world  sometimes  bestows 
npon  politicians — perceived  the  chances  for  and  against  a 
certain  question  being  carried  within  a  certain  time,  and 
nicked  the  qnestion  between  wind  and  water.     He  was  ao 
good  a  b.iromcter  of  that  changeful  weather  called  Fnblio  * 
Opinion,  that  he  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the  Timea  newft-'fl 
paper.   Ho  soon  qaarrt-lled,  and  purposely,  with  his  Lansmer&'l 
coDfitituents ;  nor  had  he  ever  revisited  that  borough — ^perhajj*  ■ 
because  it  was  associated  with  unpleasant  reminiscencea  ii 
the  shape  of  the  Squire's  epistolary  trimmer,  and  in  that  OL 
his  own  effigies  which  Ilia  agricnUural  constituents  had  bnrnedi 
in  tbe  corn-market.      But   the  speeches  that  produced  snolll 
indignation  at  Lansmere  bad  delighted  one  of  the  gi 
of  our  commercial  towns,  which  at  the  neit  gonoral  el 
'I'd  liiin  with  ita  representation.     In  Lhoso  days,  b 
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the  Reform  Bill,  great  commercial  towns  chose  men  of  high 
mark  for  their  memhers  :  and  a  proud  station  it  was  for  him 
who  was  delegated  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  princely  merchants 
of  England. 

Mrs.  Egerton  survived  her  marriage  but  a  few  years — she 
left  no  children ;  two  had  been  bom,  but  died  in  their  first  in- 
^ncy.  The  property  of  the  wife,  therefore,  passed  without 
conixol  or  limit  to  the  husband. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  grief  of  the  widower,  he 
disdained  to  betray  it  to  the  world.  Indeed,  Audley  Egerton 
was  a  man  who  had  early  taught  himself  to  conceal  emotion. 
He  buried  himself  in  the  country,  none  knew  where,  for  some 
months.  When  he  returned,  there  was  a  deep  wrinkle  on  his 
brow:  but  no  change  in  his  habits  and  avocations,  except 
that,  shortly  afterwards,  he  accepted  office,  and  thus  became 
more  busy  than  ever. 

Mr.  Egerton  had  always  been  lavish  and  magnificent  in 
money  matters.  A  rich  man  in  public  life  has  many  claims 
on  his  fortune,  and  no  one  yielded  to  those  claims  with  an  air 
so  regal  as  Audley  Egerton.  But  amongst  his  many  liberal 
actions,  there  was  none  which  seemed  more,  worthy  of  pane- 
gyric than  the  generous  favour  he  extended  to  the  son  of  his 
wife's  poor  and  distant  kinsfolk,  the  Leslies  of  Rood  Hall. 

Some  four  generations  back,  there  had  lived  a  certain 
Squire  Leslie,  a  man  of  large  acres  and  active  mind.  He  had 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  his  elder  son,  and  though  he  did 
not  disinherit  him,  he  left  half  his  property  to  a  younger. 

The  younger  had  capacity  and  spirit,  which  just&ed  the 
parental  provision.  He  increased  his  fortune ;  lifted  himself 
into  notice  and  consideration  by  public  services  and  a  noble 
alliance.  His  descendants  followed  his  example,  and  took 
rank  among  the  first  commoners  in  England,  till  the  last 
male,  dying,  left  his  sole  heiress  and  representative  in  one 
daughter,  Clementina,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  son  of  the  fore-mentioned  squire  had 
muddled  and  sotted  away  much  of  his  share  in  the  Leslie  pro- 
perty ;  and,  by  low  habite  and  mean  society,  lowered  in  repute 
his  representation  of  the  name. 

His  successors  imitated  him,  till  nothing  was  left  to  Ran- 
dal's father,  Mr.  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie,  but  the  decayed 
house,  which  was  what  the  Germans  call  the  stamm  schloss,  or 
"  stem  hall "  of  the  race,  and  the  wretched  lands  immediately 
around  it. 

Still,  though  all  intercourse  between  the  two  branches  of 
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the  family  had  ceaoed,  the  younger  had  always  felt  a>  respect 
tor  the  elder,  as  the  Lead  of  the  hoase.  And  it  was  supposed 
that,  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  EgiTton  had  recomniended  her 
tmpoveriahed  namosakea  and  kindred  to  the  care  of  her  hus- 
band; for,  when  he  returned  to  town,  afber  Mrs.  Egerton's 
death,  Audley  had  sent  to  Mr.  Maander  Shigge  Leslie  the 
siun  of  £5000,  which  he  said  his  wife,  leaving  no  writteu 
wilJ,  had  orally  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  that  gentleman  j 
and  he  requested  permission  to  charge  himself  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Maunder  Sluggo  Leslie  might  have  done  great  things 
for  his  little  property  with  those  £5000,  or  even  (kept  in  the 
three-per-cente.)  the  interest  would  have  afEorded  a  material 
addition  to  hia  coniforfcs.  But  a  neighbouring  solicitor,  having 
caught  scent  of  the  legacy,  hunted  it  down  into  his 
hands,  on  pretence  of  having  found  a  capital  investment 
canal.  And  when  the  solicitor  had  got  possession  of 
£5000,  ho  went  off  with  them  to  America. 

Meanwhile  Randal,  placed  by  Mr.  Egerton  at 
preparatory  school,  at  first  gave   no   signs  of  industry 
talent ;  but  jnst  before  he  left  it,  there  came  to  the  school,  as 
(slaasical  tator,  an  ambitions  yonng  Ocford  man ;  and  his  zeal 
— for  he  was  a  capital  teacher — -produced  a  great  effect 
rally  on  the   pupils,  and  especially  on  Randal  Leslie, 
talked  to  them  much  in  private  on  the  advantages  of  leaniinj 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  exhibited  those  advantages  '     ■" 
own  person ;    for,  having  edited  a   Greek  play  with 
subtle  scholarship,  his  college,  which  some  slight  irregnlaril 
of  his  had  displeased,  recalled  him  to  ita  venerable  bosom 
the  presentation  of  a  fellowship.     After  this  he  took  ordi 
became  a  college  tutor,  distinguished  himself  yet  more  by 
treatise  on  the  Greek  accent,  got  a  capital  living,  and  wa 
considered  on  the  high  road  to  a  bishopric.     This  yoang  mai 
then,  communicated  to  Randal  the  thirst  for  knowledge ;  ai 
when  the  boy  went  afterwards  to  Eton,  he  apphed  with  snel 
earnestness  and  resolve  that  his  fame  soon  reached  the  ( 
of  Andiey ;    and  that  person,  who  had.   tho   sympathy 
talent,  and  yet  more  for  purpose,  which  often  charactorit 
ambitious  men,  went  to  Eton  to  see  him.     From  that 
Andiey  evinced  great  and  almost  fatherly  interest  in  the  bi 
liant  Etonian  ;  and  Randal  always  spent  with  him  some  da] 
in  each  vacation. 

I  have  said  that  Egerton's  conduct,  with  respect  to 
boy,  was  more  praiseworthy  than  moat  of  those 
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fictions  for  which  lie  was  renowBod,  sinco  to  this  the  world 
gave  no  applause.  What  a.  man  does  within  the  range  of  his 
family  connexions,  does  not  carry  with  it  that  eclat  which 
invests  a  munificence  exhibited  on  public  ocoaaiona.  Either 
people  caro  nothing  abont  it,  or  tacitly  Buppose  it  to  bo  bat 
his  dnty.  It  was  trao,  too,  as  the  Squire  had  observed,  that 
Bandnl  Leslie  was  etvn  lesa  distantly  related  to  the  Hasel- 
deana  than  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  since  Rivndnl's  grandfather  had 
actually  married  a  Misa  Hazeldean  (the  highest  worldly 
connexion  that  branch  of  the  family  had  formed  since  the 
great  split  I  have  commemorated).  Bnt  Audley  Egcrton 
never  appeared  aware  of  that  fact.  As  he  was  not  himself 
descended  from  the  Hazeldeans,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
abont  their  genealogy;  and  he  took  care  to  impress  it  upon  the 
Leslies  that  his  generosity  on  their  behalf  was  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  respect  for  his  wife's  memory  and  kindred. 
Stdl  the  Sqniro  had  felt  as  if  hia  "  distant  brother  "  implied  a 
rebuke  on  hia  own  neglect  of  these  poor  Lealiea,  by  the 
liberality  Audley  evinced  towards  them ;  and  this  had  made 
him  doubly  sore  when  the  name  of  Itandal  Ijealio  was  men- 
tioned. But  the  fact  really  was,  that  the  Leslies  of  Rood  had 
BO  shmiik  out  oE  all  notice  that  the  Sqnire  had  actually 
forgotten  their  existence,  until  Randal  became  thus  indebLed 
to  his  brother ;  and  then  he  felt  a  pang  oE  remorse  that  any 
one  Bave  himself,  the  head  of  the  Hazeldeans,  should  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  grandson  of  a  Hazeldean. 

But  having  thus,  somewhat  too  tediously,  explained  the 
position  of  Audley  Egerton,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  rela- 
tion to  hia  young  proteije,  I  may  now  permit  hini  to  receive 
and  to  read  Lis  letters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Me.  Egeetoh  glanced  over  the  pile  of  letters  placed  beside 
him,  and  first  he  tore  up  some,  scarcely  read,  and  ttirew  them 
into  the  waste-basket.  Public  men  have  snch  odd,  out-of-the- 
way  letters,  that  their  waste-baskets  are  never  era])ty :  letters 
from  amateur  financiers  proposing  new  ways  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt ;  lettere  from  America  (never  free !)  asking 
for  antographs  ;  letters  from  fond  mothers  in  country  villages, 
recommending  some  miracle  of  a  son  for  a  place  in  the  King'p 
service;    letters   from    free-thinkers   in   reproof    of   bigotry 
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letters  frora  bigolB  in  reproof  of  free-thinking;  letiers 
Brutua  Reilivivns,  containing  tlie  ftgrewtble  information  t] 
the  writer  hna  a,  dagger  for  tyrants,  if  the  Danish  claims  i  .  , 
not  forthwith  adjnHtod ;  letters  Rigned  Matilda  or  C»Ywli^(^ 
atnting  that  Caroline  or  MatiMa  has  seen  the  pnblic  man's 
portrait  at  the  Exhibition,  and  that  a  heart  sensible  to  tte 
attractions  may  be  found  afc  No.  —  Piccadilly ;  letters  from 
beggars,  impoators,  mnnomaniacs,  Bpecnlators,  jobbers — nO 
food  for  the  waste- basket. 

From  the  correspondence  thns  winnowed,  Mr.  Egcrton  firat 
selected  those  on  bnsinesa,  which  he  pnt  methodicalh 
together  in  one  diviaion  of  his  pocket-book ;  and  Beconi" 
those  of  a  private  nafrnre,  which  lie  as  carefntly  put 
another.  Of  these  last  there  wore  bnt  three — ose  from 
steward,  one  from  H;irlcy  L'Estrange,  one  from  RandSI 
Leslie.  It  was  his  cnstom  to  answer  his  correspondence  at 
his  office;  and  to  his  office,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  ha 
slowly  took  his  way  Many  a  passenger  turned  hack  to  look 
again  at  the  firm  ngnre,  which,  despite  thp  hot  snmmer  day, 
wae  finttoncd  up  to  the  throat;  and  the  black  frock-coat  thus 
■worn  well  became  the  erect  air,  and  the  deep,  full  chest  of  tho 
■handsome  senator.  When  he  entered  Parliament  Street, 
Audloy  Egerton  was  joined  by  one  of  hia  colleagues,  also  on 
his  way  to  tho  cares  of  office. 

After  a  few  observations  on  tho  lost  debate,  this  gentlemM 
said — 

"  By  the  way,  can  you  dine  with  me  nest  Saturday,  to 
meet  Lansmete  ?  He  comes  np  to  town  to  vote  for  us  on 
Monday," 

"I  had  asked  some  people  to  dino  with  me,"  answeredj 
Egerton,  "but  I  will  put  them  off.  1  see  Lord  Lansmere  tog 
seldom  to  miss  any  occasion  to  nieet  a  man  whom  I  respeM 
so  much."  -U 

"  So  seldom !  True,  bo  is  very  little  in  town ;  but  ^rtd 
don't  yon  go  and  see  him  in  the  country  ?  Good  shootin^^ 
pleasant,  old-fesb'oned  house."  M 

"My  dear "Westbonrnoihis  house  IS 'fii'mi'dnii'i'cima  OremondU 
close  to  a  borough  in  which  I  have  been  burned  in  effigy."  ■ 

"  Ha — ha — yes — I  remember  you  first  came  into  ParllH 
ment  for  that  snng  httle  place ;  but  Lansmere  himself  nerdl 
found  fault  with  your  votes,  did  he  ?  "  fl 

"  He  behaved  very  handsomely,  and  said  he  had  Hot  pffl 
nitned  to  consider  me  his  mouthpiece ;  and  then,  too,  I  tM  M 
intimate  with  L'Estrange.'  .^B 
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*Is  that  qneer  fellow  ever  coming  back  to  England  ?" 

"  He  comes,  generally,  every  year,  for  a  few  days,  just  to 

5  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  returns  to  the  Continent " 

"  I  never  meet  him." 

"  He  comes  in  September  or  October,  when  you,  of  course, 
are  not  in  town,  and  it  is  in  town  that  the  Lansmeres  meet 
him." 

"  Why  does  not  he  go  to  them  ?  '* 

"  A  man  in  England  but  once  a  year,  and  for  a  few  days, 
has  so  much  tor  do  in  London,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Is  he  as  amusing  as  ever  ?  " 

Egerton  nodded. 

"  So  distinguished  as  he  might  be !  "  remarked  Lord 
Westbourne, 

"  So  distinguished  as  he  is !  "  said  Egerton,  formally ;  "  an 
officer  selected  for  praise,  even  in  such  fields  as  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo  ;  a  scholar,  too,  of  the  fiinest  taste ;  and  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  matchless !  " 

"  I  like  to  hear  one  man  praise  another  so  warmly  in  these 
ill-natured  days,"  answered  Lord  Westbourne.  "But  still, 
though  L'Estra,nge  is  doubtless  all  you  say,  don't  you  think  he 
rather  wastes  his  life — ^living  abroad  ?  " 

"  And  trying  to  be  happy,  Westbourne  ?  Are  you  sure  it 
is  not  we  who  waste  our  lives?  But  I  can't  sts>j  to  hear 
your  answer.     Hel^  we  are  at  the  door  of  my  prison." 

"  On  Saturday,  then  ?  " 

"  On  Saturday.     Good  day." 

For  the  next  hour,  or  more,  Mr.  Egerton  was  engaged  on 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  He  then  snatched  an  interval  of 
leisure  (while  awaiting  a  report,  which  he  had  instructed  a 
clerk  to  make  him),  in  order  to  reply  to  his  letters.  Those  on 
public  business  were  soon  despatched;  and  throwing  his 
replies  aside,  to  be  sealed  by  a  subordinate  hand,  he  drew  out 
the  letters  which  ho  had  put  apart  as  private. 

He  attended  first  to  that  of  his  steward:  the  steward's 
letter  was  long,  the  reply  was  contained  in  three  lines.  Pitt 
himself  was  scarcely  more  negligent  of  his  private  interests 
and  concerns  than  Audley  Egerton — ^yet,  withal,  Audley 
Egerton  was  said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  egotist. 

The  next  letter  he  wrote  was  to  Bandal,  and  that,  thonj^li 
longer,  was  far  from  prolix :  it  ran  thus — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Leslie, — I  appreciate  your  delicacy  in  consulting 
me,  whether  you  should  accept  Frank  Hazeldean's  invitation 
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to  call  nt  tlic  Hall,  Since  you  aro  askctl,  I  can  see  no  ofii 
jectidn  to  it.  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  appeared  to  force  yoni 
Belf  there;  and  for  the  rest,  as  a  general  rale,  I  think  a  youn^  | 
man  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  life  had  better  avoid 
all  intimacy  with  those  of  hia  own  aje  who  have  no  kindred 
objocta  nor  congenial  parsuits. 

"  Ab  soon  as  this  visit  is  paid,  I  irish  you  to  come  to 
London.  The  report  I  receive  of  yow  progress  at  Eton 
renders  it  imnecesaary,  in  my  judgment,  that  yoo  should  return 
there.  If  your  father  has  no  objection,  I  propose  that  yon 
should  go  to  Oxford  at  the  ensuing'  term.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
engaged  a  gentleman,  who  is  a  follow  of  Baliol,  to  read  with 
Ton.  He  is  of  opinion,  judging  only  by  your  high  repnte  at 
Eton,  that  you  may  at  once  obtain  a  scholarship  in  that 
college.     If  you  do  so,  I  shall  look  upon  your  career  in  life  ■) 


"Your  affectionate  friend,  and  S 


0  well- wisher, 


"A.  E." 


The  reader  wUl  remark  thai,  in  this  letter,  there  is 
certain  tone  of  formality.  Mr.  Egerton  does  not  call  ' 
protmjS  "  Dear  Randal,"  a»  would  seem  natural,  but  coldly  a 
stiffly,  "Dear  Mr.  Leslie."  He  hints,  also,  that  the  boy  liw(9 
his  own  way  to  make  in  life,  la  this  meant  to  guai'd  ags" 
too  sanguine  notions  of  inheritance,  which  his  generosity  n 
have  excited  ? 

The  letter  to  Lord  L'Estrange  was  of  a  very  different  k 
from  the  others.  It  was  long,  and  full  of  such  little  scr 
of  news  and  gossip  as  may  interest  friends  in  a  foreign  lax 
it  was  written  gaily,  and  as  with  a  wish  to  cheer  his  frie 
yon  could  see  that  it  was  a  reply  to  a  melancholy  letter; 
in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  there  was  an  affection,  eve 
tenderness,  of  which  those  who  most  liked  Andley  Eg< 
would  have  scarcely  supposed  him  capable.  Yet,  notwitli 
stajiding,  there  was  a  kind  of  constraint  m  the  letter,  whi  ' 
perhaps  only  the  fine  tact  of  a  woman  would  detect  It  h 
not  that  abandon,  that  hearty  self- outpouring,  which  yoi 
might  expect  would  characterise  the  letters  of  two  sd<h 
friends,  who  had  been  boys  at  school  together,  and  which  d' 
breathe  indeed  in  all  the  abrapt  rambling  sentences  of  li 
correspondent.  But  where  was  the  evidence  of  the  constrain: 
Egerton  is  off-hand  enough  where  his  pea  runs  glibly  throng  , 
paragraphs  that  relate  to  others ;  it  ia  Bim])Iy  that  he  safll 
nothing  about  himself— tliat  he  S'.'oiiJa  all  rt-fereuco  to  t 
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inner  world  of  aentiment  and  fcoUng.  I>ii4^Drta.]>s,  after  all, 
tte  man  has  no  Bentimcnt  and  feeling !  KQ«V'i;an  yon  espoct 
that  a  atmdy  personage  in  practical  life,  wlioafl 'mornings  are 
spent  in  Downing  Street,  and  whose  nights  mw  consumed  in 
watching  Government  bills  throagh  a  committee, .  can  write 
in  the  same  style  as  an  idle  dreamer  amidst  the  ■t)inea  of 
Rftveona,  or  on  the  banks  of  Como  ? 

Andlejhad  jnst  finished  this  epistle,  snch  as  it  was,  wheji 
the  attendant  in  waiting  annonneed  the  arrival  of  a  depfaiij- 
tion  from  a  provincial  trading  town,  the  members  of  wld^* ' 
deputation  he  Lad  appointed  to  meet  al  two  o'clock.' 
There  was  no  office  in  London  at  which  deputations  wore  ' ' 
kept  waiting  less  than  at  that  over  which  Mr.  Egcrton 
presided. 

The  deputation  entered — some  score  or  so  of  middle-aged, 
comfortable  looking  persons,  who,  nevertheless,  had  their 
grievance — and  considered  their  own  intorosta,  and  those  of 
the  country,  menaced  by  a  certain  clanse  in  a  bill  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Egerton. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  was  the  chief  spokesman,  and  he 
spoke  well — but  in  a  style  to  which  the  dignified  official  was 
not  accustomed,  It  ■waa  a  slap-dash  style — uaceromoniona, 
free,  and  easy — an  American  style.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
something  altogether  in  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
Mayor  which  savoured  of  residence  in  the  Great  Bepnblic 
He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  bnt  with  a  look  sharp  and 
domineering — the  look  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
president  or  monarch,  and  who  enjoyed  the  liberty  to  speak 
his  mind  and  "  wallop  hia  own  nigger ! " 

His  fellow-bnrghera  evidently  regarded  him  with  great 
respect ;  and  Mr,  Egerton  Lad  penetration  enough  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Mayor  must  be  a  rich  man,  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
one,  to  have  overcome  those  impressions  of  soreness  or  jealousy 
which  hia  tone  was  calcalated  to  create  in  the  aelf-love  of  his 

Mr.  Egerton  was  far  too  wise  to  be  easily  offended  by  mere 
manner ;  and,  though  Le  stared  somewhat  haughtily  when  he 
found  his  observations  actually  pooh-poohed,  he  waa  not 
above  being  convinced.  There  "was  much  sense  and  much 
justice  in  Mr.  Mayor's  arguments,  and  the  statesman  civilly 
promised  to  take  them  into  fall  consideration. 

He  then  bowed  out  the  deputation  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
door  closed  before  it  opened  again,  and  Mr.  Mayor  presented 
himaelf  alone,  saying  aloud  to  his  companions  in  the  passag<^ 
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"  I  forgot  BOmetliinfj  I  liad  to  say  to  Mr.  Egra-ton;  mil 
forma."  .   .■     • 

"Well,  Miv Mayor,"  saiil  Aurlloy,  pointing  to  aBeaU  ' 
else  wouldyoii-auggest  ?  " 

Tlie  Mayffi- looked  round  to  see  tliat  the  door  yraa  closed ; 
iind  theDj  drawing  hia  chair  close  to  llr.  Egerton's,  laid  liiis 
forcflifger  on  that  gen tlcnian'a  arm,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  speak 
t9«  mim  of  the  world,  eir  ?  " 

■  3£t.  Egcrton  bowed,  and  made  no  reply  by  word,  but  ba 
;gSirtIy  removed  his  arm  from  the  toncli  of  the  forefinger. 
'  •.  "Mb.  Maioe. — "You  observe,  sir,  that  I  did  not  aek  tlie 
'  "members  whom  we  return  to  Parliament  to  accompany  ii& 
Do  better  without  'em.  You  know  they  are  both  in  Opposi- 
tion — out-an  d-oute  ra. " 

Ma.  Egehton, — "  It  is  a  miafoituue  which  the  Government 
cannot  remember,  when  the  question  is  whether  the  trade 
the  town  itself  is  to  be  served  or  injured," 

Mb.  M.VVOE,  — "  Well,   I  guess  you  speak   handsome, 
But  yon'd  be  glad  to  have  two  members  to  support  MiuisI 
after  the  next  eleotion. 

Mb.  Equhtos,  (fim.iling.) — "  Unquestionahly,  Mr.  Mayor." 

Mr.  MiYon. — "And  I  can  do  it,  Mr.  Kgerton.     I  maysayl 
have  the  town  in  my  pocket ;  so  I  ought — I  spend  a 
deal  of  money  in  it.     Now,  yon  see,  Mv.  Egerton,  I 
mased  a  part  of  my  life  in  a  land  of  liberty— the  Unil 
BtatOB — and  I  come  to  the  point  when  I  speak  to  a  man 
the  world.     I'm  a  man  of  the  world  myself,  sir.     And  sc^^ 
the  Gfivemment  will  do  something  forme,  why,  I'll  do  t 
thing  foi- the  Government.   Two  votes  for  a  free  and  inde] 
ent  town  like  onrs- — that's  something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mk.  EaeiiTON,  (taken  by  surprise.) — "  Really,  I — " 

Mk.  MiYoa,  (advancing  hia  chair  still  nearer,  and  in! 
rupting  the  official.) — "No  nonsense,  yon  see,  on  one  aids 
the  other.     The  fact  is,  that  I've  taken  it  into  my  head  ti 
Bhould  like  to  be  knighted.     Tou  may  well  look  aurpi 
Mr.  Egerton — tnimpery  thi7ig  enough,  I  dare  say ;  etill,  ei 
man  Las  hia  weakness,  and  I  should  like  to  be  Sir  Bid 
Well,  if  you  can  get  me  made  Sir  Richard,  you  may 
name  your  two  members  for  the  next  election — that  ii^, 
they  lielong  to  yoiir  own  set,  enlightened  men,  np  to 
times.     That's  speakin":  fair  and  manfu],  isn't  it  ?" 

Mb.  Eqeuton,  (drawing  himself  np.) — "I  am  at  a  loM 
guess  why  you  shonld  select  me,  sir,  for  this  very  exti 
nary  pmpositiun." 
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Mr.  Matob,  (nodding  good-homourcilly.)— "  Why,  you  see, 
Jon't  go  along  witli  tha  Goveruuiout ;  you"i-o  tbe  best  of  Uio 

bunoli.    Aud  msiybe  you'd  like  to  atreagthen  your  owb  party. 

Vhia  is  quito  between  yoa  and  me,  yoa  undci-iitaud ;  honour  s 

MS,,  Egsbton,  (with  great  gravity.)—"  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by 
your  good  opinion  ;  but  I  agi'ce  with  my  colleagues  in  all  tbe 
great  questions  that  aHect  the  go7erumont  of  the  country, 
and — " 

Me,  Matoe,  (interrupting  him.)—"  Ah,  of  course,  yon  must 
aay  ao ;  very  right.  But  I  guess  things  would  go  datferently 
if  yon  were  Prime  Minister.  However,  I  have  another  reason 
for  speaking  to  you  about  my  little  job.  You  see  you  were 
member  for  Lansmere  once,  and  I  think  yon  only  came  in  by 
a  majority  of  two,  eh  ?  " 

Me.  Egbbtos,^"  I  know  nothing  of  the  particnlara  of  that 
election ;  I  was  not  present." 

Me.  MiTOE. — "  No ;  but  lackily  for  you,  two  relations  of 
mine  were,  and  they  voted  for  yon.  Two  votes,  and  you  came 
in  by  two.  Since  then,  you  have  got  into  v«ry  snug  quarters 
here,  and  I  think  we  have  a  claim  on  you—" 

Mb.  Egehton. — "  Sir,  I  acknowledge  no  such  claim ;  I  was 
and  am  a  stranger  to  Lansmere ;  and,  if  the  electors  did  mo 
the  honour  to  return  me  to  Parliament,  it  was  in  compliment 
rather  to — " 

Mb.  Mayoe,  (again  interrupting  the  official.) — "Rather  to 

wd  Lansmere,  you  were   going   to  say ;   unconstitutional 

ctrine  that,  I  fancy.     Peer  of  the  realm.     But  never  mind, 

know  the  world ;  and  I'd  ask  Lord  lansmere  to  do  my 
affair  for  me,  only  be  is  a  pompons  sort  of  man ;  might  bo 
quahniab:  antiquated  notions.  Not  np  to  snuff  hke  you 
and  me." 

Mb.  EaEitTON,  (in  great  di^^gust,  aud  settling  bis  papers 
hefore  him.) — "  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  department  to  recommend 
to  his  Majesty  candidates  for  tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
it  is  still  less  in  my  department  to  make  bargains  for  seats  in 
Parliament," 

Ma.  Mayor, — "Oh,  if  that's  the  case,  you'll  excuse  me;  I 
don't  know  m.nch  of  the  etiquette  in  these  matters.  But  I 
thought  that,  if  I  put  two  scats  in  your  hands,  for  your  own 
friends,  you  might  contrive  to  take  the  affair  into  your 
""epartment,  whatever  it  was.     But,  since  you  say  you  agree 

ith  yOur  colleaguea,  perhaps  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

'ow,  yon  muBt  uot  suppose  1  want  to  sell  the  town,  and  that 
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I  eaa  change  aud  chop  my  politics  for  my  own  pui-poso.     So 
such  thing!     I  don't  like  thp  sitting  members j  I'm  all  for 
progreasing,  but  they  go  too  much  a-heml  for  me ;  and,  since 
tho  Goverumont  is  disposed  to  move  a  Jittle,  why,  I'd  as  lie£4 
support  tliom  HB  not.     But,  iu  common  gratitude,  yon  b* 
(added  Ihe  Mayor,  coaiingly,)  I  ought  to  be  knighted! 
can  keep  up  the  dignity,  and  do  credit  to  hia  Majesty." 

Mb.  Eqebton,  (without  looking  up  from  his  papers.)— 
can  only  refer  you,  sir,  to  tho  proper  quarter." 

Mb.  Matob,  (impatiently.) — "  Proper  quarter !     Well,  Bin 
there  is  bo  much  humbng  in  this  old  country  of  ours,  that  on< 
niust  go  through  all  the  forms  and  get  at  the  job  regularljM 
just  tell  me  whom  I  ought  to  go  to." 

Me.  Egeeton,  (beginning  to  be  amused  aa  well  as  in 
naut.) — "  If  you  want  a  kuightliood,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  x 
ask  the  Prime  Minister ;  if  you  want  to  give  the  Government 
information  relative  to  seats  iu  Parliament,  you  must  intro- 
dnce  yonrseli  to  Mr. tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Mk.  Mayor. — "  And  if  I  go  to  tho  last  cliap,  what  dg  yon 
think  he'll  say?" 

Mb.  Eqeetok,  (tiie  amusement  preponderating  over  the  in- 
dignation.)^" He  wOI  say,  I  suppose,  that  you  ninat  not  put 
the  thing  in  the  light  in  which  you  have  put  it  to  me ;  that 
the  Government  will  be  very  proud  to  have  the  confidence  of 
yourself  and  your  brother  electors ;  and  that  a  gentleman  like 
yon,  in  the  proud  position  of  Mayor,  may  well  hope  to  bo 
knighted  on  some  fitting  occasion,  but  that  you  must  not  t*lk 
about  the  knighthood  just  at  present,  and  niust  confine  yoQT> 
aelf  to  converting  the  unfortunate  political  opinions  of  the 

Mr.  Maioe. — "  Well,  I  guesa  that  chap  there  would  wonj 
to  do  me!     Not  quite  bo  green,  Mr.  Egerton.     Perhaps  Vm 
better  go  at  once  to  tho  fountain-head.     How  d'ye  think  t' 
Premier  would  take  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Egeeton,   (the   indignation   preponderating  over  I 
amusement.) — "  Probably  just  as  I  am,  about  to  do." 

Mr.  Egerton  rang  the  beU  ;  the  attendant  appeared. 

"  Show  Mr.  Mayor  the  way  out,"  said  the  Minister, 

The  Mayor  turned  round  sharply,  and  his  face  was  pni  ^ 
He  walked  straight  to  the  door ;  but  Buffering  the  attendi 
to  precede  him  along  tlie  con'idor,  he  came  back  with  a  ra^ 
Btride,  and  clenching  his  hands,  and  with  a  voice  thick  wi^ 
passion,  ci-ied,  "  Some  diiy  or  other  I  will  make  you  smart  fi 
this,  as  sure  aa  my  name's  Dick  Avecel ! " 
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^K    "  Avenelt"  repeated  Egertoc,  recoiling — "  Avniicl !" 

^P    But  tte  Mayor  was  gone. 

^  Andley  fell  into  a  deep  and  mnsing  reverie,  whicli  fluenicd 
gloomy,  and  lasted  till  the  attendant  annonnuod  thut  the 
horses  were  at  the  do'jr. 

He  then  looked  up,  still  abstractedly,  and  saw  hia  letter  In 
Harley  L'Estrange  open  cpd  the  tfibie.  He  drew  it  towards 
him,  and  wrote,  "  A  man  has  jnst  left  me,  who  calls  bimsel  f 
Aven — "  In  the  middle  of  the  name  his  pen  stopped.  "  No, 
no,"  muttered  the  writer,  "  what  folly  to  re-open  the  old 
wonnda  there,"  and  he  carefnUy  erased  tlie  words. 

Andley  Egerton  did  not  ride  in  the  Park  thut  day,  as  wns 
Lis  wont,  but  dismissed  hia  groom  ;  and,  tunung  his  horse's 
head  towards  Westminster  Bridge,  took  his  solitary  way  into 
the  country.  He  rode  at  first  slowly,  as  if  in  thonght;  then 
faet,  as  if  trying  to  escape  from  thonght.  He  was  later  tlian 
usnal  at  the  House  that  evening,  and  he  looked  pale  and 

tfittifftted.  But  he  had  to  apeak,  and  he  spoke  well. 
1  spite  of  all  his  Machiavellian  wisdom,  Dr.  Riccabocca 
been  foiled  in  hia  attempt  to  seduce  Leonard  Fairfield 
mio  bis  service,  even  though  he  sacceeded  in  partially  winning 
over  the  widow  to  hia  views.  For  to  her  he  represented  the 
worldly  advantages  of  the  thing.  Lenny  would  learn  to  be  fit 
for  more  than  a  day-labourer ;  he  would  leam  gardening,  in 
ftU  its  branches — rise  some  day  to  be  a  head  gardener. 
"And,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  I  will  take  care  of  his  book-learu- 
ing,  and  teach  him  whatever  he  haa  a  head  for." 
"  He  has  a  head  for  everything,"  said  the  widow. 
"  Then,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  everything  shall  go  into  it." 
The  widow  was  certainly  dazzled;  for,  aa  we  have  seen,  she 
highly  prized  scholarly  distinction,  and  she  knew  that  tlio 
Parson  looked  upon  Riccabocca  as  a  wondrous  learned  man. 
Bot  still  Riccabocca  was  said  to  be  a  Papist,  and  suspected  to 
be  B,  conjuror.  Her  scruples  on  both  these  points  the  Italian, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  talking  over  the  fair  hos, 
would  no  doubt  have  dissipated,  if  there  had  been  any  use  in 
it ;  bnt  Lenny  put  a  dead  stop  to  all  negotiations.  He  had 
taken  a  mortal  d^like  to  Riccabocca:  he  was  very  much 
frightened  by  him — and  the  spectaoleB,  the  pipe,  the  cloak,  tha 
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long  Lair,  and  the  rod  nmbrella ;  aud  said  bo  Bturdily,  in  replyio 
every  overture — "  PIcasb,  bit,  I'd  rather  not ;  I'd  rather  stay 
along  with  mother," — -that  Riccabocca  was  forced  to  suspend 
all  further  eKpermientB  in  his  Machiavellian  diplomacy.  He 
was  not  at  all  cast  down,  however,  by  his  first  failure ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  one  of  tlioee  men  whom  opposition  Btimn- 
lates.  And  what  before  had  been  but  a  suggestion  of  prudence, 
became  an  object  of  desii'e.  Plenty  of  other  lads  migUt  no 
doabt  be  had,  on  as  reasonahte  terms  as  Lenny  Fairfield ;  but 
the  moment  Lenny  presumed  to  baffle  the  Italian's  desigaa 
upon  him,  the  special  acquisition  of  Lenny  became  of  par% 
monut  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Signor  Riccabocca.  j 

Jackeymo,  howeror,  lost  all  his  interest  in  the  traps,  enareSfJ 
and  gins  which  his  master  proposed  to  lay  for  Leonard  Vain- 
field,  in  the  more  immediate  aurprise  that  awaited  him 
learning  that  Dr.  Riccabocca  had  accepted  an  invitation 

SB  a  few  days  at  the  Hall. 

"  There  will  be  no  one  there  but  the  family,"  said  Riocft- 
bocca.  "  Poor  Giacomo,  a  little  chat  in  the  servants'  hall  will 
do  you  good ;  and  the  Squire's  Iwef  la  more  nourishing,  after 
all,  than  the  sticklebacks  and  minnows.  It  will  lengthen  your 
•ife." 

"The  Padrone  jeats,"  said  Jackeymo,  statelily ;  "as  if  any 
one  could  etarve  in  his  service-" 

"  Um,"  aaid  Riccabocca.  "At  least,  faithful  friend,  ja%i 
have  tried  that  esperiment  aa  fur  as  human  nature  wiU 
permit ; "  and  he  estended  his  hand  to  his  fellow-esiln  with 
that  familiarity  which  eniats  between  servant  and  master  in 
the  usages  of  the  Continent.  Jackoymo  bent  low,  and  a  tea* 
fell  upcm  the  hand  he  kissed. 

"  Oospeito  I"  said  Dr.  Riccabocca,  "  a  thousand  mock  pearls 
do  not  make  up  the  coat  of  a  single  true  one!     The  tears  of 
leu — we  know  their  worth ;  but  the  tear  of  an  honest 
I — Pie,  Giacomo ! — at  least  I  can  never  reimy  you  this 
Cio  and  see  to  our  wardrobe." 

So  far  aa  his  master's  wardrobe  was  concenied,  that  ord( 
was  pleasing  to  Jackeymo  ;  for  the  Doctor  had  in  his  drawerfl' 
suits  which  Jackeymo  pronounced  to  be  as  good  aa  new, 
though  many  a  long  year  had  passed  since  they  left  the 
tailor's  bands.  Bat  when  Jackeymo  came  to  examine  tho 
state  of  hia  own  clothing  department,  his  face  grew  consider- 
ably longer.  It  was  not  that  ho  was  without  other 
than  those  on  his  back — quantity  was  there,  but  tho 
Uoni'nfuUy  he  gazed  on  two  suits,  complete  ia  the  tbroa 
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Irate  members  of  wliicb  man's  raiments  are  compoitcd :  the  one 
suit  extended  at  length  upon  Ilia  bed,  liko  a  vck'ran  atretclied 
by  pious  Lands  after  death;  the  other  brought  piecemeal  k> 
the  invidiona  light — the  torso  placed  upou  n  cliair,  the  timba 
dangling  down  from  Jackejmo's  melancholy  arm.  No  bodiei 
long  exposed  at  the  Morgue  could  evince  leas  sign  of  rcBusci- 
tation  than  those  respectable  defuncts  !  For,  iudeL-d,  Jaekeymo 
had  been  less  thrifty  of  his  apparel — mora  jwfiuus  aui — than 
his  master.  In  the  earliest  days  of  their  esile,  ho  preseFved 
the  decorous  habit  of  dressing  for  dinner — it  was  a  respect 
due  to  the  Padrone — and  that  habit  had  lasted  till  the  two 
habits  on  which  it  necessarily  depended  ha^  evinced  the  first 
symptoms  of  decay ;  then  the  evening  clothes  had  been  taken 
into  morning  wear,  in  which  hard  service  they  had  breathed 
their  last. 

The  Doctor,  notwithstanding  bis  general  philosophical 
abetractiou  from  such  honsehold  details,  had  more  than  once 
eaid,  rather  in  pity  to  Ja.ekeymo  than  with  an  eye  to  that 
respectability  which  the  costume  of  the  servant  reflects  on  the 
dignity  of  the  master—"  Giacomo,  thou  wantest  clothes;  fit 
thyself  out  of  mine  1  " 

And  Jaekeymo  had  bowed  his  gratitude,  as  if  the  donation 
"ad  been  accepted ;  bnt  the  fact  was  that  that  same  fitting- 
ont  was  easier  said  than  done.  For  though — thanks  to  an 
existence  mainly  upon  Bticklebacks  and  minnows— both 
Jaekeymo  and  Riccaboeca  had  arrived  at  that  state  which  the 
longevity  of  misers  proves  to  be  most  healthful  to  the  human 
frame — viz.,  skin  and  bono — yet  the  bones  contained  in  the 
sldn  of  Biccabocca  all  took  longitudinal  directions ;  while 
those  in  the  skin  of  Jaekeymo  spread  out  latitudinally.  And 
yon  might  as  well  have  made  the  bark  of  a  Lombardy  poplar 
Berre  for  the  trunk  of  some  dwarfed  and  pollarded  oak — in 
whose  hollow  the  Babes  of  the  Wood  could  have  slept  at  their 
ease — as  have  fitted  out  Jaekeymo  from  the  garb  of  Bicca- 
bocca.  Moreover,  if  the  skill  of  the  tailor  could  have  aceom- 
pliBhed  that  undertaking,  the  faithful  Jaekeymo  would  never 
have  had  the  heart  to  avail  himself  of  the  generosity  of  his 
master,  Ha  had  a  sort  of  religions  sentiment,  too,  about 
those  vestnients  of  the  Padrone.  The  auoienta,  we  know, 
"when  escaping  from  shipwreck,  suspended  in  the  votive 
temple  the  garments  in  which  they  had  struggled  through 
the  wave.  Jaekeymo  looked  on  those  relics  of  the  past  with 
a  Idndred  superstition.  "  This  coat  the  Padrone  wore  on  such 
an  occasion.     I  remember  tho  very  evening  the  Fadirone  last 
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pat  on  til  ISO  panUloons !  "     And  catit  and  pantaloons 
tenderly  dustod,  and  carofnlly  restored  to  tlieir  sacred  rest 

Bat  now,  after  all,  what  was  to  be  done  ?     Jackoyino  w 
mnch  too  prond  to  exhibit  his  person  to  the  eyoa  of  thi 
Sqnire'a  butler,  in  habiliments  discreditable  to  himself  and. 
the  Padrone.     In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  the  bell  rang, 
and  he  went  down  into  the  parlour. 

Biccabocca  was  standing  on  the  hearth  under  his  aymbolioal 
representation  of  the  "  Patria  Exnl." 

"Giacomo,"  quoth  he,  "I  have  been  thinking  that  thou 
Last  never  done  what  I  told  thee,  and  fitted  thyself  onl;  from 
my  superfluities.  Bnt  we  are  going  now  into  the  great  world; 
visiting  once  begun,  Heaven  knows  where  it  may  stop !  Go 
to  the  nearest  tuwn  and  get  thyself  clothes.  Things  aro  dear 
in  England.  Will  this  suffice  ?"  And  Riccabocea  eitanded' 
a  £5  note. 

Jackeymo,  we  have  seen,  was  more  familiar  with  his 
than  wo  formal  English  permit  our  domestics  to   be  with 
But  in  his  familiarity  he  was  usually  respeetfnl.      This  time, 
however,  respect  deserted  him. 

"The  Padrone  is  mad!"  he  exclaimed;  "he  wonld  fling 
away  hia  whole  fortune  if  I  would  let  him.  Fivo  ponn^ 
English,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  Milanese  1* 
Santa  Maria !  Unnatural  father  !  And  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  Signorina  ?  Is  this  the  way  yon  are  to  marry  her 
in  the  foreign  land?" 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Riecabocca,  bowing  hk  head  to  the  storm  t, 
"  the  Signorina  to-morrow ;  to-day  the  honour  of  the  housi 
Thy   Bmall-clothes,    Giacomo,      Miserable  man,  thy 
clothes!" 

"  It  ia  jnst,"  said  Jackeymo,  rccovei'ing  himself,  and  witl 
humility  j  "  and  the  Padrone  does  right  to  blame  me,  bnt  n 
in  BO  crnel  a  way.     It  is  just — the  Padrone  lodges  and  board 
mc,  and  gives  me  handsome  wages,  and  he  has  a  right  ti>9 
expect  that  I  should  not  go  in  this  figure." 

"  For  the  board  and  the  lodgment,  good,"  said  Iticcabocca 
"For  the  handsome  wages,  they  are  the  visions  of  thyfanoy!*1 

"  They  are  no  such  thing,"  said  Jackeymo,  "  they  are  onl^ 
in  arroar.      As  if  the  Padrone  conld  not  pay  them  bo: 
or  other — as  if  I  was  demeaning  myself  by  serving  a  maste 
who  did  not.  intend  to  pay  his  aorvauts !     And  can't  I  wait  8 
] lave  I  not  my  savings  too?     But  be  cheered,  be  cheered fl 
yon  shall  be  contented  with  mo-      I  have  two  tieantifnl  a  "  " 
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stni.      I  wna  arranging  tbem  when  70a  rang  for  me.     Voa  ^H 

shall  soc,  yoQ  shall  see."  ^| 

And  Jackeymo  hurried  from  tho  room,  hniriod  hack  into  ^M 

his  own  chamber,  anlocked  n  little  tmnk  irbich  he  kept  at  ^H 

his  bed  head,  tossed  ont  a  variety  of  small  articles,  and  from  ^H 

the  deepest  depth  extracted  a,  leathern  purse.      He  emptied  ^| 

the  contents  on   the  bed.      Thev  were  chieflv  Italian  coins.  ^* 


the  contents  on  the  bed.      They  were  chiefly  Italian  coins, 
Bome  fivtyfranc  piecen,  a  ailrer  medalhon,  enclosing  a  little 
image  of  hie  patron  saint — Han  Giscomo — one  solid  English 
guinea,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  poond's  north  in  English 
Bilver.     Jackeymo  put  back  the  foreign  coins,  saying  pru- 
dently, "  One  will  lose  on  them  hero  ;"  he  seized  the  EngUali 
coins,  and  connted  them  out.      "But  are  you  enough,  you 
rascals?"  qnoth  he,  angrily,  giving  them  a  good  shake.     His 
,    oye  caught  sight  of  the  medallion — he   paused ;    and  aft«r 
I  eyeing    the    tmy    representation    of  the  saint    with    grtat 
I  oehbcration,  he  added,  in  a  eentence  which  ho  must  havo 
picked  up  from  the  proverbial  aphorisms  of  his  master — 

"  What's  tho  difference  between  the  enemy  who  doee  not 
hart  me,  and  the  friend  who  doea  not  serve  me  ?     Monsignore 
San  Oiacomo,  my  patron  saint,  yon  are  of  very  little  use  to 
me  in  the  leathern  hag.    But  if  yon  help  me  to  get  into  a  new 
I  pair  of  small-clothes  on  this  important  occasion,  you  will  bo 
I  a  friend  indeed.      Alia  hisngna.  Monm-gnore."      Then,  gravely 
'  kissing  the  medallion,  he  thrust  it  into  one  pocket,  tho  coins 
into  tho  other,  made  up  a  bundle  of 'the  two  defunct  suits, 
and  mattering  to  himself,  "Beast,  miser,  that  I  am,  to  dis- 
grace tho  Padrone  with  aU  these  savings  in  his  service  !  "  ran 
down  Btairs  into  his  pantry,  caught  up  bis  hat  and  stick,  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  was  seen  trudging  off  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  L . 

Apparently  the  poor  Italian  succeeded,  for  he  came  back 
that  evening  in  time  to  prepare  the  thin  gruel  which  made 
hia  maater'a  anpper,  with  a  aait  of  black — a  httle  threadbare, 
bat  still  highly  respectable — two  shirt  fronts,  and  two  white 
cravata.  But,  out  of  all  this  finery,  Jackeymo  held  thesmall- 
clothea  in  especial  veneration ;  for,  as  they  had  coat  exactly 
what  the  medallion  had  sold  for,  so  it  seemed  to  him  that  Sao 
Ciacomo  had  heard  his  prayer  in  that  quarter  to  which  he 
had  more  exclusively  directed  the  saint's  direction.  The  other 
habiliments  came  to  bim  in  the  merely  human  process  of  snla 
I  and  barter ;  the  small-clothes  were  the  personal  gratuity  ot 
I  Sam.  Qiacomat 
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Li?B  has  been  snbjeeteii  to  many  insenions  compapiBonsi 
and  if  we  do  not  nnderstand  ifc  any  lietter,  it  is  not  for  n^nt 
of  what  is  called  "reasoning  by  illastration."  Amongst  othat 
resemblances,  there  are  m.oment8  when,  to  a  quiet  contem- 
plator,  it  Buggeata  the  image  of  one  of  those  rotatory  enter- 
tainments commonly  seen  in  fairs,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"whirligigs  or  ronndabontR,"  in  which  oacb  participator  of 
the  pnatirae,  seated  on  his  hobby,  is  always  apparently  in  tlie 
act  of  pnrauing  some  one  before  him,  while  he  is  pnrsned 
by  some  one  behind.  Man,  and  woman  too,  are  natorjUly 
animals  of  chase  ;  the  greatest  stiil  find  something  to  follow, 
and  there  is  no  one  too  humble  not  to  be  an  object  of  prey  to 
another.  Thus,  confining  our  view  to  the  village  of  H>^- 
dean,  we  behold  in  this  whirligig  Dr.  Riccabocca  spnrring  hii 
hobby  after  Lenny  Fsirfield  ;  and  Miss  Jemima,  on  bet 
decorona  side-saddle,  whipping  after  Dr.  Riccabooca.  Wky, 
with  so  long  and  intimate  a  conviction  of  the  villany  of  oop 
ses,  Miaa  Jemima  should  resolve  Bpon  giving  the  male  animal 
one  more  chance  of  redeeming  itself  in  her  eyes,  I  Icavs  to 
the  eiplanation  of  those  gentlemen  who  profess  to  find  "their 
only  books  in  woman's  looks."  Perhaps  it  might  be  from  tbo 
over-tenderness  and  clemency  of  Miss  Jemima's  natim: 
oerhapa  it  might  be  that,  aa  yet,  she  had  only  experienced '" 
villany  of  man  bom  and  reared  in  these  cold  northi 
climates ;  and  in  the  land  of  Petrarch  and  Romeo,  of  1 
citron  and  myrtle,  there  was  reason  to  eipect  that  the  natii 
monster  would  be  more  amenable  to  gentle  influences,  le» 
ibstinately  hardened  in  his  iniquities.  Without  entering 
farther  into  these  hypotheses,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat^  on 
Signer  Riccabocca'a  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Haaeldean,  Miss  Jemima  felt  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  she 
hadrelaxedinhiBfavourhergeneralhostility  tomen.  In  truth, 
though  Frank  saw  somethiiij  quizzical  in  the  old-fashioned 
and  outlandish  cut  of  the  Italian's  sober  dress ;  '  '  ■  •  -" 
hair,  and  the  ehapeau  bras,  over  which  he  bowed  s 
and  then  pressed  it,  aa  if  to  his  heart,  before  tuckinK  it 
hie  arm,  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  gizzard  reposes  mu 
the  wing  of  a  roasted  pnllet ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  ei 
Frank  conld  deny  to  Riccabocca  that  praise  which  ia  due 
the  air  and  manner  of    an  unmistakable  gentleman. 
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ccrtaiciy  as,  after  dinner,  conrersation  grew  more  ffttniliBr, 
Bnd  tbe  Parson  and  Mrs.  Dale,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet 
their  friend,  did  their  best  tji  draw  him  ont,  his  talt,  though 
sometimes  a  little  too  wise  for  his  listeners,  bocamo  eminently 
animated  and  agreeahln.  It  was  tho  conversation  of  a  man 
who,  besides  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  hooks 
and  life,  had  stttdied  tho  art  which  becomes  a  gentleman — 
that  of  pleasing  in  polite  society. 

The  resnit  was,  that  all  were  charmed  with  him ;  and  that 
even  Capbiin  Bamabaa  postponed  tho  wliist-table  for  a  foil 
bxmr  after  the  usual  time.     The  Doctor  did  not  play — ho  thus 
the  property  of  the  two  litdies,  Miss  Jemima  and  Mrn. 

Seated  between  tho  two,  In  the  place  rightfully  appertaining 
to  FlimBcy,  who  this  time  was  fairly  dislodged,  to  her  great 
winder  and  discontent,  tho  Doctor  was  tho  emblem  of  tme 
Domestic  Felicity,  placed  between  Friendship  and  Lore. 

Friendship,  aa  became  her,  worked  quietly  at  the  embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchief,  and  left  Love  to  more  animated 
operations.  "  Tou  ranst  bo  very  lonely  at  the  Casino,"  said 
iMve,  in  a  sympathising  tone. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Riccaboccn,  gallantly,  "  I  shall  think  so 
when  I  leave  yon," 

Friendship  cast  a  sly  glance  at  Love — Love  blnshed  or 
looked  down  on  the  carpet, — which  comes  to  tho  svimo  thing. 
"  Tet,"  began  Love  again—"  yet  solitude  to  a  feeling  heart — " 

Biccabocca  thought  of  the  note  of  invitation,  and  involnn- 
tarjly  buttoned  his  coat,  as  if  to  protect  the  individual  organ 
tihns  alarmingly  referred  to, 

"  Solitude,  to  a  feeling  heart,  has  its  charms.  It  is  so  hard 
even,  for  uB  poor  ignorant  women  to  find  a  congenial  com- 
panion— but  for  yoa!"  Love  stopped  short,  as  if  it  had  said 
too  mBch,  and  smelt  confusedly  at  its  bouquet. 

Dr.  Riccabooca  cautiously  lowered  his  spectacles,  and  darted 
one  glance,  which,  with  the  rapidity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  lightning,  seemed  to  envelop  and  take  in,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  inveotory  of  Miss  Jemima's  personal  attractions.  Now, 
lEss  Jemima,  aa  I  have  before  observed,  had  a  mild  and 
pensive  espresaion  of  countenance,  and  she  would  have  been 
positively  pretty  had  the  mildness  looked  a  little  more  alert, 
and  the  pensivenoss  somewhat  less  lackadaisical.  In  fact, 
thongh  iCee  Jemima  was  constitutionally  mild,  she  was  not 
de  natiird  pensive  ;  she  had  too  much  of  the  Hazeldean  blood 
for  that  soUen  and  viacid  humour  called  nielaii> 
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clioly,  and  therefore  this  assomption  of  pensivencaa  roalO 
spoiled  her  character  of  features,  which  only  wanted  to  I 
lighted  ap  by  a  cheerfnl  smile  to  bo  extremely  preposseB8iin_ 
The  eame  remark  might  apply  to  the  figure,  which — thanka 
to  the  same  pensiveness — lost  all  the  undulating  grace  which 
mnvemcnt  and  animation  bestow  on  the  flncnt  curves  of  the 
feminine  form.  The  figure  waa  a  good  figure,  esamined  in 
detaO — a  little  thin,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  emaciated — 
with  jnst  and  elegant  proportions,  and  naturally  light  and 
flexible.  But  that  same  unfortunate  peneiTeness  gave  to  tha 
whole  a  cliaracter  of  inertness  and  languor;  and  when  Miea 
Jemima  reclined  on  the  sofa,  so  complete  seemed  the  relazft- 
tion  of  nerve  and  muscle  that  you  wonld  have  thought  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  limba.  Over  her  face  and  form,  thna 
defrauded  of  the  charms  Providence  had  bestowed  on  them. 
Dr.  Riccahocca's  eye  glanced  rapidly;  and  then  moving 
nearer  to  Mrs,  Dale — "  Defend  me  "  (ho  stopped  a  momen^ 
and  added) — "  from  the  charge  of  not  being  able  to  appreoi' 
ate  congenial  companionship." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that ! "  cried  Miss  Jemima. 
"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Italian,  "  i£  I  am  so  dnll  as  to  mia- 
understand  yon.  One  may  well  lose  one's  head,  at  leaat,  in 
such  a  neighbourhood  as  this."  He  rose  as  ho  spoke,  and 
bent  over  Frank's  shoulder  to  examine  some  Views  of  Italy, 
which  Miss  Jemima  (with  what,  if  wholly  unselfish,  would 
have  been  an  attention  truly  delicate)  had  extracted  from.  th« 
library  in  order  to  gratify  the  gnest.  ^B 

"  Most  interesting  creature,  indeed,"  sighed  Miss  Jemimi^H 
''but  too— too  flattering  !"  ^U 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  gravely,  "do  yon  think,  loT^H 
that  you  conld  put  off  the  end  of  the  world  a  little  longer,  a^| 
must  we  make  haste  in  order  to  be  in  time  P"  H 

"  How  wicked  you  are  ! "  said  Miss  Jemima,  turning  aBide,,B 
Some  few  minutes  afterwards,  Mrs.  Dale  contrived  it  b^H 
tliat  Dr.  Eiceabocca  and  herself  were  in  a  farther  comer  a^M 
(he  room,  looking  at  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Wonvermans.  ^| 
Mbs.  Dub. — "  She  is  very  amiable,  Jemima,  is  she  notP"  ^| 
BiCCABOCCA. — "  Exceedingly  so.  Very  fine  battle-piece  ]"  H 
Mrs.  Dale. — "  So  kind-hearted."  ^M 

RlCCABOCCA. — "  All  ladies  are.  How  naturally  that  wamQ^I 
makes  his  desperate  cut  at  the  runaway  I "  ^H 

Mhs.  Dale. — "  She  is  not  what  is  cnlled  regularly  handflonwH 
but  she  has  something  very  winning."  ^M 

BiCCABOCCA,  (with  a  smile.) — "  So  winning,  that  it  is  BtranflJB 
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ehe  IB  iiob  won.     Tliat  groy  maro  Id  the  foreground  stands  out 

very  boldly ! " 

Mas.  Dale,  (diatruating  the  Bmile  of  Uieraboaoi,  and 
ftrowing  in  si  more  effective  grape  charge.) — "Not  wou  yet; 
and  it  is  strange  !  ahe  will  have  a.  very  pretty  fortune." 

licOOABOCCA. — "  Ah ! " 

Mrs.  Dals. — "  Six  thousand  poaada,  I  dare  say — cectaiuly 

KiccABOCci,  (suppressing  a  sigh,  and  with  his  woatod 
address.) — "  If  Mrs.  Dale  were  still  single,  she  would  never 
need  a  friend  to  say  what  bcr  portion  might  be;  but  Miss 
Jemima  ia  so  good  that  I  am  quite  Bure  it  is  not  Miss  Jeniima's 
fault  that  ahe  ia  still — Misa  Jemima ! " 

The  foreigner  slipped  away  as  he  epuke,  and  saU>  himself 
down  beside  the  whist-play ci's. 

Mrs,  Dale  waa  disappointed,  but  certainly  not  offended. — 
"  It  would  be  snch  a,  good  thing  for  both,"  muttered  she, 
a!  moat  inaudibly. 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Biccabocca,  as  he  waa  undressing  tbs.i 
night  in  the  large,  comfortable,  well-carpeted  Engliab  bed- 
room, with  that  great  English  four-posted  bed  in  the  recess 
which  seems  made  to  shame  folks  oat  of  single-blessedness — 
"  Giacomo,  I  have  had  this  evening  the  offer  of  probably  six 
tboasand  pounds — certainly  of  four  thousand." 

"■  Coia  meraoiglioaa,  I "  exclaimed  Jackeymo — "rairacaloua 
thing  !  "  and  ha  crossed  himself  with  great  fervour.  "  Six 
thousand  pounds  English !  why,  that  must  be  a  hundred 
thousand — blockhead  that  I  am ! — more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  Milanese!  "  And  Jackeymo,  who  was 
considerably  edivened  by  the  Squire's  ale,  comuionccd  a 
•eriea  of  gesticulations  and  capera,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
stopped  and  cried,  "  But  not  for  nothing  ?  " 

"ifothing!  no ! " 

"  These  mercenary  Eugjiah ! — the  Governtnont  wants  to 
bribe  you." 

'■  That's  not  it." 
The  priests  want  yon  to  turn  heretic." 
Worse  than  that,"  said  the  philosopher. 
Worse  than  that !     0  Padrone  !  for  shamo !  " 
Don't  be  a  fool,  but  pnll  off  my  pantaloons — they  want 
le  never  to  wear  these  again  !  " 

"  Never  to  wear  what  i  "  esclaimed  Jackeyrno,  stnring  out- 
right at  his  nuister's  long  legs  in  their  linen  drawer^~ 
"  never  to  wear — " 
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I'^he  breeclieBj"  said  RiccalDoeca  laconicaliy. 

"  The  bai'barianB  I  "  faltered  Jackejmo. 

"  My  niglitcap  ! — and  never  to  have  any  comfort 
aaid  Biccabocca,   drawing   on  tlio  cotton  lieadgeac 
never  to  have  any  sonnd  sleep  in  that,"  pointing  to  the  four- 
posted  bed.     "And  to  bo  a  boadaraanand  a  slave,"  continued 
lUccabocca,  waxing  wi-otli ;  "  and  to  be  wheedled  and  pnrrei 
at,  and  pawed,  and   clawed,  and  scolded,  and  fondled,  i 
blinded,  and  deafened,  and  bridled,  and  saddled — bedevil 
and — married  !  " 

"  Married !  "  aaid  Jackejmo,  more  dispOBaioiiately- 
very  bad,  certainly ;  bat  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thow 
sand  lire,  and  perhaps  a  pretty  yonng  lady,  and- 

"  Pretty  yoang  lady  !  "  growled  Eiccabocca,  jumping  into 
bed  and  drawing  the  elotbcs  fiercely  over  him.     "  Pnt  out  ' 
candle,  and   get  along   with    you — do,    yoa    villanons 
incendiary!  " 


med 


CHAPTER  IX. 


1 


It  was  not  many  days  since  the  resurrection  of  those  illr 
omened  atocts,  and  it  was  evident  already,  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  that  aomething  wrong  had  got  into  the  village. 
The  peasants  wore  a  sullen  expreBsiott  of  countenance ;  when 
the  Squire  passed,  they  took  oft  their  hats  with  more  than 
ordinary  formality,  but  they  did  not  return  the  eam.e  broad 
amilo  to  his  quit-k,  Learty  "  Good  day,  my  man."  The  women 
peered  at  him  from  the  threshold  or  the  casement,  but  did 
not,  OS  was  their  wont,  (at  least  the  wont  of  the  prettiest,) 
take  occasion  to  come  ont  to  catch  his  passing  compliment  on 
■  their  own  good  looks,  or  their  tidy  cottages.  And  the  children, 
who  used  to  play  after  work  on  the  site  of  the  old  stocks,  nowi" 
shunned  the  place,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  ce 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  likes  to  bnild,  or  rebaild,  i 
^reat  pablic  work  for  nothing,  Now  that  the  Squire  had  ti 
Buacitated  tho  stocks,  and  made  them  so  exceedingly  hai 
some,  it  was  natural  that  he  shoiild  wish  to  put  aomebc 
into  them.  Moreover,  his  pride  and  self-esteem,  had  bi 
wounded  by  tho  Parson's  opposition ;  and  it  would  be  a  jnf 
ficaUon  to  his  own  forethought,  and  a  triumph  over  i 
ParBoa'a  naderstanding,  if  he  could  satisfactorily  and  pn 
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proof  that  tbe  etocka  had  ngt  been  repaired 
waBted. 

Therefore,  unconscioaaly  to  himself,  there  was  Bomething 
about  the  Squire  more  borlj,  and  authoritative,  and  menacing 
than  heretofore.  Old  Gaffer  Soloraona  observed,  "  that  they 
had  better  moind  well  what  they  were  about,  for  that  the 
Squire  had  a  wicked  look  in  the  tail  of  his  eve — just  as  tli» 
dun  bull  bad  afore  it  tossed  neighbour  Barnes  ti  littlo  boy." 

For  two  or  three  days  theao  mute  signs  of  something  brew- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  had  been  rather  noticeable  than 
noticed,  without  any  positive  overt  a^t  of  tyi'auny  on  the  ono 
bond,  or  rebellion  on  the  other.  But  on  the  very  Saturday 
night  in  which  Dr.  Riccaboeca  was  installed  in  the  four- 
posted  bed  in  the  chintz  chamber,  the  threatened  revolution 
commenced.  la  the  dead  of  that  night  personal  outrage  was 
committed  on  the  stocks.  And  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
llr.  Stim,  who  was  the  earliest  riser  in  the  parish,  perceived, 
in  going  to  the  farmyard,  that  the  knob  of  the  coliunn  that 
flanked  the  board  had  been  feloniou»;]y  broken  off ;  that  the 
four  holes  were  bunged  up  with  mud ;  and  that  some  jaco- 
bioical  villain  had  carved,  on  the  very  centre  of  the  flourish  or 
scroll-work,  "Dam  the  stoks!"  Mr,  Stirawasniuob  too  vigilant 
a  right-hand  man,  much  too  zealous  a  friend  of  law  and  order, 
not  to  regard  such  proceedings  with  horror  and  alarm.  And 
when  the  Sqnire  came  into  his  dressing-room  at  half-past 
seven,  bis  butler  (who  fulfilled  also  the  duties  of  valefc)  in- 
formed him,  with  a  mysterioua  air,  that  Mr.  Stim  bad  some- 
thing "  very  partikler  to  communicate,  about  a  most  howda- 
cions  midmght  'spiracy  and  'aanlt." 

Tho  Squire  stared,  and  bade  Mr.  Stim  be  admitted. 

""Well?"  cried  the  Squire,  anapeadiiig  tho  operation  of 
stropping  hia  razor. 

Mr.  Stim  groaned 

"  "Vfell,  man,  what  now  ?  " 
I  never  knowcd  such  a  thing  in  this  here  pariah  afore," 
in  Mr,  Stirn,  "and  I  can  only  'count  for  it  by  s'posing 

,t  them  foreign  Papisbers  have  been  semminating — " 

Bemminatiug — ' ' 

Disseminating,  you  blockhead— disseminating  whatP  " 
Damn  the  stocks,"  began  Mr,  Stirn,  plunging  right  in 
res,  and  by  a  fine  nso  of  one  of  the  noblest  figures  is 

0. 

"  Jfrf  Stim ! "  cried  tho  Squir«,  reddening,  "  did  you  say, 
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'  Damn    the    stooka  ? ' — damn  my  new  handaoiiie  pair    ( 
stocks !  " 

"  Lord  forbid,  sir ;  that's  what  they  say :  that's  what  thefl 
have  digged  on  it  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  they  hawl 
stailed  mud  iu  its  foar  holes,  and  Lroken  the  capital  of  the  ■ 
elowation."  _  f 

The  Squire  took  the  naptin  ofE  hia  shonlder,  laid  down 
Btrop  and  razor  i  he  seated  himself  in  his  arm-ehair  majestj- 
cally,  crossed  hia  legs,  and,  iu  a  voice  that  affected  tranquillity, 

"  Compose  yourself,  Stirn  ;  you  have  a,  deposition  to  make, 
touching  an  assault  upon — can  I  trust  my  Bensea  ?■ — upon  my 
new  stocks.  Compose  yonraolf — be  calm.  NOW !  What 
the  devil  ia  come  to  the  pariah  ?  " 

"  Ah,  air,  what  indeed  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Stirn  :  and  then  lay- 
ing the  forefinger  of  the  right  haad  on  the  palm  of  the  left, 
he  narrated  the  case. 

"  And  whom  do  you  suspect?  Bo  calm  now;  don't  apeak 
in  a  passion.  Ton  are  a  witness,  air — a  dispassionate,  nnpre- 
judirad  witness.  Zounds  and  fury  !  this  ia  the  m.oat  insolent, 
unprovoked,  diabolical — but  whom  do  you  suspect,  I  say  ?  " 

Stirn  twirled  his  hat,  elevated  hia  eyebrows,  jerked  hia 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and  whispered — "  I  hear  as  how  tl 
two  Papishera  slept  at  your  honour's  last  night." 

"  What,  dolt !  do  yon  suppose  Dr.  Rickeybockey  got  out  id 
hia  warm  bed  to  bung  up  the  holes  in  my  new  stocks  ?  " 

"  Noa  ;  he's  too  cunning  to  do  it  himself,  but  he  may  have 
tieen  aemminating.  He's  mighty  thick  with  Parson  Dale,  and 
yonr  honour  knows  as  how  the  Parson  set  his  face  ag'in  the 
stocks.  Wait  a  bit,  sir — don't  fly  at  me  yet.  There  be  a  boj 
in  this  here  parish — " 

"  A  boy — ah,  fool,  now  yon  aro  nearer  the  mark. 
Pjffson  write  '  Damn  the  stocks,'  indeed !     What  boy  do  y 
mean?"  ' 

"And  that  boy  be  cockered  up  much  by  Mister  Dale;  and  the 
Papisher  went  and  sat  with  him  and  his  mother  a  whole  hour 
t'other  day ;  and  that  boy  is  as  deep  as  a  well ;  and  I  seed  him 
lurking  about  the  place,  and  hiding  hiaself  under  the  tree  tho 
day  the  atocka  was  pat  up  —  and  that  'ere  boy  is  Lenn^  T 
Fairfield,"        .  i 

"  Whew,"  said  the  Squire,  whistling,  "  you  have  not  yoni^l 
nsnal   senses    about  you   to-day,   man.      Lenny   Fairfield— 
pattern  boy  of  tho  village.     Hold  your  tongue.     I  dare  say 
■a  not  done  by  any  one  in  tho  uarish,  after  all :  some  eood-fi 
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E thing  vagrant— tl] at  cnrscd  tinker,  who  goes  about  with  a. 
ry  vicionB  donkey — a  donkey  that  I  canght  picking  thbtlai 
uut  of  the  very  eyea  of  the  old  utocks  !  Shows  how  the 
tinker  brings  np  hia  donkeys !  Well,  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
To-day  is  Sunday;  worst  day  of  the  week,  I'm  aorry  and 
ashamed  to  say,  for  rows  and  depredations.  Between  the  Bor- 
vicos,  and  after  evening  church,  there  are  always  idle  fcllowa 
from  all  the  neighbouring  country  about,  as  yon  know  too  well. 
Depend  on  it,  the  real  culprits  will  bo  found  gathering  round 
the  stocks,  and  will  betray  themselves ;  have  jour  eyes,  ears, 
and  wits  about  you,  and  I've  no  doubt  we  Bhall  come  to  the 
rights  of  the  matter  before  the  day's  ont.  And  if  wo  cIo," 
added  the  Squire,  "we'll  make  aa  example  of  the  ruffian  !  " 

"  In  course,"  said  Stim ;  "  and  if  wo  don't  find  him,  we 
mnsfc  make  au  example  all  the  same.  That's  wliafc  it  is,  sir. 
That's  why  the  stocks  bea't  respeof.cd  ;  they  has  not  liad  an 
example  yet- — -we  wants  an  example." 

"  On  my  word,  I  believe  that's  very  tmc  ;  and  we'll  clap  in 
'  !  first  idle  follow  yon  catch  in  anything  wrong,  and  keep 

a  there  for  two  hours  at  least." 

"With  the  biggest  pleasure,   your  honour — that's   what 

I  And  Mr.  Stim,  having  now  got  what  he  considered  a  com- 
lete  and  unconditional  authority  over  all  the  legs  and  wrists 
F  Hazeldean  parish,  quoad  the  stocks,  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTEH  X. 


"JliSUAL,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  on  this  memorable  Sunday — 
r  Bandal,  do  yon  think  of  going  to  Mr.  Hazeldean's  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Randal.  "  Mr.  Egerton  does  not 
object  to  it ;  and  as  I  do  nob  return  to  Eton,  I  may  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  seeing  Fmnk  for  some  time.  I  ought 
not  to  fail  in  respect  to  Mr.  Egerton's  natural  heir." 

"  Gracious  mc !  "  cried  Mrs.  Lewlio,  who,  like  many  womon 
of  her  cast  and  kind,  had  a  sort  of  worldliness  in  her  notiona, 
which  she  never  evinced  in  her  conduct — "  gracious  me  I — ■ 
natural  heir  to  the  old  Leslie  property  !  " 

"He  is  Mr.  Egerton's  nephew,  and,"  added  Eandal,  in- 
genuously letting  out  his  thoughts,  "  I  am  no  relation  to  Jtr. 
Egerton  at  all." 


in    ber    ^T^^^H 
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"Brti,"    said  poor    Mrs.    Leslie,  with  tears 
"  it  would  bo  A  sbame  in  the  man,  after  p&ying  your  b 
iBg  and  Bonding    yon  to  Oxford,    and  having  yoa   to   stay 
with  him  in  the  holidays,   if  he  did  not  mean  anything 
by  it." 

"Anything,  mothar — ves^but  not  the  thing  yon  suppose. 
m  matter.     It  is  enough  that  he  has  armed  me  for  life,  andj 
I  shall  use  the  weapona  as  seems  to  me  best."  •■ 

Hero  the  dialogue  was  snepended  by  the  entrance  of  VbtM 
other  mcmbcra  of  the  family,  dressed  for  chnrnh.  1 

"  It  can't  he  time  for  church !     Ko  !  it  can't !  "  excltumed 

rs.  Leslie.     She  was  never  in  time  for  anything. 

"  Last  bell  nnging,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  who,  thongh  a  slow 

m,  was  methodical  and  punctual.  Mrs.  Leslie  made  a 
frantic  rush  at  the  door,  the  Montfydget  blood  being  now  in 
a  blaze — dashed  np  the  stairs — burst  into  her  room,  tore  het 
best  bonnet  from  the  peg,  snatched  her  newest  shawl  from  the 
drawers,  crushed  the  honnet  on  her  bead,  flnng  the  shawl  on. 
her  shonldera,  thrust  a  desperate  pin  into  its  folds,  in  order  to 
conceal  a  buttonlesa  yawn  in  the  hody  of  her  gown,  and  thai 
flew  back  lite  a  whirlwind.  Meanwhile  the  family  were 
already  out  of  doore,  in  waiting  ;  and  just  as  the  bell  ceased, 
the  procession  moved  from  the  ahahhyhonse  to  the  dilapidated 
church. 

The  church  was  a  large  one,  but  the  congregation  was  small, 
md  so  was  the  income  of  the  Parson.  It  was  a  lay  rectory, 
and  the  great  tithes  had  l>elonged  to  the  Leslies,  but  they  bad 
been  long  since  sold.  The  vicarage,  still  in  their  gift,  might 
be  worth  a  little  more  than  £100  a-year.  The  present  incum- 
bent had  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  He  was  a.  good  man,  and 
not  originally  a  stupid  one ;  bnt  penury  and  the  anxious 
cares  for  wife  and  family,  combined  with  what  may  be  called 
naliiary  eonfinement  for  the  coltivated  mind,  when,  amidst  the 
two-legged  creatures  round,  it  sees  no  other  cultivated  mind 
with  which  it  can  eichange  one  extra-parochial  thought — had 
lulled  him  into  a  lii7,y  mournfulneaa,  which  at  times  was  very 
like  imbecility.  His  income  allowed  liim  to  do  no  good  to  the 
parish,  whether  in  work,  trade,  or  charity ;  and  thus  he  had  -m 
no  mora!  weight  with  tha  parishioners  beyond  the  example  of 'I 
hi8  ainlcBS  life,  and  snob  negative  effect  as  might  be  prodnoei  J 
by  his  slumberous  e;(bortationa.  Therefore  his  parisbioner' 
troubled  him  very  little;  and  but  for  the  influence  which,  n 
bours  of  Montfydget  activity,  Mrs.  Leslie  exercised  o 
the  most  tractable — that  is,  the  children  and  the  Bged— 
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half-a-doKen  persona  wonld  have  known  or  carod  wbotlior  lio 
shttt  np  his  ctinrch  op  not. 

Bat  onr  family  were  seftted  in  stato  in  their  old  Beignoriitl 
pciT,  and  Mr.  Dmndram,  with  a  nasrtl  twan^,  went  lugubriously 
throngh  the  prayera;  and  the  old  people  who  could  ain 
more,  and  the  children  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  ein,  croaked 
forth  reaponsee  that  might  have  como  from  the  choral  frogs 
ia  Aristophanes.  And  there  was  n  long  sermon  apropos  to 
nothing  which  could  poasihly  interest  the  congregation — 
being,  in  fact,  some  controversial  homily,  which  Mr.  Dnm- 
dmm  had  compoaod  and  preached  years  before.  And  when 
this  disconrae  was  otbt,  there  was  a  loud  universal  grunt,  as 
if  of  relief  and  thanksgiving,  and  a  great  clatter  of  shoes — anil 
the  old  hobbled,  and  the  young  scmmbled,  to  the  church  door. 

Immediaf'ely  after  church,  the  Leslie  family  dined ;  and,  as 
Boon  aa  dinner  was  over,  Handnl  set  oat  on  his  foot  journey  to 
Hazeldean  Hal!. 

Delicate  and  oven  feeble  though  hia  frame,  ho  had  the 
energy  and  quickness  of  movement  which  belongs  to  nerron? 
temperaments ;  and  he  tasked  the  slow  stride  of  a  peasant, 
whom  ho  took  to  serve  him  aa  a  guide  for  the  firat  two  of 
three  miles.  Though  Hnndal  had  not  the  gracions  opcf. 
maimer  with  the  poor  which  Frank  inherited  from  his  father, 
ho  was  still  (despite  many  a  secret  hypocritical  vice  at  i 
with  the  character  of  a  gentleman)  gentleman  enough  to 
have  no  churlish  pride  to  his  inferiora.  He  talked  little,  but 
he  snffered  his  guide  to  talk;  and  the  bixir,  who  was  the  aa 
whom  Frank  had  accosted,  indulged  in  eulogistic  coramonta 
en  that  young  gentleman's  pony,  fi'om  which  he  diverged 
nto  some  compliments  on  tho  young  gentleman  himself, 
fiandal  drew  hia  hat  over  his  brows.  There  is  a  wonderful 
tact  and  &no  breeding  in  yoar  agricultaral  peasant;  and 
thongh  Tom  Stowell  was  but  a  brntish  specimen  of  the  class,  he 
suddenly  perceived  that  he  was  giving  pain.  He  paused, 
scratched  hia  head,  and,  glancing  nffectiouately  towards  his 
companion,  eicl aimed — 

"  But  1  shall  live  to  see  yon  on  ahandsomerbeastis  than  that 
little  pony,  Master  Randal ;  and  sure  I  ought,  for  yon  bo  aa 
good  a  gentleman  as  any  in  tho  land." 

"Thank  you,"  aald  Handal.  "  But  I  like  walking  better 
than  riding — I  am  more  used  to  it." 

"  Well,  and  you  w.alk  bra'ly — there  ben't  a  better  walker  in 
the  county.  And  very  pleasant  it  is  walking ;  and  'tis  a 
pretty  country  afore  you,  all  the  way  to  the  iLiU." 
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Bandal  strode  on,  aa  if  impatient  of  these  aticiupls 
flatter  or  to  soothe;  and,  coming  at  length  into  a  broader  lane^ 
said — "  I  think  I  can  find  my  way  now.  Many  thanks  to  yon,  ■ 
Tom:"  and  he  forced  a  shilling  into  Tom's  homy  palm.  The 
n  took  it  reluctantly,  and  a  tear  started  to  his  eye.  Ho  felt 
more  gratefal  for  that  shilling  than  he  had  for  Frank's  liberal 
half-crown ;  and  he  thonght  of  tho  poor  fallen  family,  an4^ 
forgot  his  own  dire  wrestle  with  tho  wolf  at  his  door. 

Ho  stayed  lingering  in  the  lane  till  the  figure  of  Randal  w 
out  of  sight,  and  then  retnmed  slowly,  young  Leslie 
tinned  to  walk  on  at  a  quick  pace.  With  all  his  intelloctnal 
culture,  and  hia  restless  aspirations,  his  treast  afforded  him 
no  thonght  so  genorons,  no  sentiment  so  poetie,  as  those  'with 
which  the  nnletfcered  clown  crept  slouchingly  homeward. 

As  Handal  gained  a  point  where  several  lanes  met  on  » 
broad  piece  of  waste  land,  he  began  to  feel  tired,  and  hia  step 
slackened.  Jast  then  a  gig  emerged  from  one  of  these  by- 
roads, and  took  the  same  dii-ectton  as  the  pedestrian.  The 
road  was  rongh  and  hilly,  and  tho  driver  proceeded  at  a  foot's 
pace;  so  that  the  gig  and  tho  pedestrian  went  pretty  well 
•■breast. 

"  Ton  seem  tired,  sir,"  said  tho  driver,  a  stont  yonng 
farmer  of  the  higher  claaa  of  tenantH,  and  he  looked  down 
compassionately  on  the  boy's  pale  countenance  and  weary 
stride.  "Perhaps  we  are  going  the  same  way,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  lift  P  " 

Ifc  was  Randal's  habitual  policy  to  make  use  of  every  advi 
tago  proffered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  proposal  f 
enoagh  to  please  the  honest  farmer. 

"  A  nice  day,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  as  Randal  sat  by  bis  sidi 
"Have  you  come  far  ?  " 

"  From  Rood  Hall," 

"  Ob,  yon  be  yonng  Squire  Leslie,"  said  the  faxmor,  inoi 
respectfully,  and  lifting  his  hat. 

"Yes,  my  name  is  Leslie.     Yon  know  Rood,  then?  " 

"Iwoa  brought  up  on  your  father's  land,  sir.     Ton  i 
have  heard  of  Farmer  Bruce  ?  " 

Randal. — "  I  remember,  when  I  vras  a  little  boy,  i 
Bruce  who  rented,  I  believe,  the  best  part  of  oitr  land,  i 
who  nsod  to  bring  us  cakes  when  be  called  to  see  ray  fatho! 
Ho  is  a  relation  of  yours?  " 

Fabkeb  Bniics. — "  He  was  my  uncle.    He  is  dead  now,  ] 

KuTDiL— "  Dead  I     I  am  grieved  to  hear  iL    He  warn  T 
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kind  to  na  cbUdren.    But  it  is  long  since  ho  ioft  my  tather'i 

Faemeb  Bruce,  (apologetically.) — "I  nm  Buro  lio  was  very 
Borry  to  go.     But,  yon  see,  he  had  an  nnex]jectcd  legacy " 

RfiKDAL. — "  Aud  retired  from  bcfiiness  P  " 

rAiiMEG  Brucb. — "  No.  But,  h.iving  capital,  he  could 
aiford  to  pay  a  good  rent  for  a  real  good  farm." 

Randal,  (bitterly.) — "AH  capital  seeras  to  fly  from  the  latida 
of  Rood.     And  whose  fiirm  did  he  take?  " 

Fabsikk  Brdcb. — "Ho  took  Uawluigh,  under  Squire  Hascl- 
dcan,  I  rent  it  now.  We've  laid  out  a  power  o'  money  on  it. 
But  I  don't  complain.     It  pays  well." 

RiNDAL. — "  Would  the  mouey  hare  paid  as  well,  sunk  on 
Diy  father's  land?  " 

Fabmbb  Brdcb. — "Perhaps  it  might,  in  the  long  run.  But 
then,  sir,  we  wanted  new  pretnisea— bams  and  cattle-sheds, 
and  a  deal  more — which  the  landlord  should  do ;  but  it  is  not 
every  landlord  as  can  afford  that.     Squire  Hazeldcan's  a  rich 

I  Randal. — "Ay I  " 

|,  The  road  now  became  pretty  good,  and  the  farmer  put  his 

rae  into  a  brisk  trot. 

"  But  which  way  be  yon  going,  sir  ?     1  don't  care  for  a 

V  miles  m.ore  or  less,  if  I  can  be  of  Bervice." 

"lam  going  to  Hazoldean,"  said  Randal,  rousing  himself 
jjom  a  roverie.     "  Don't  let  me  take  you  out  of  yonr  way." 
I  "  Oh,  Hawleigt  Farm  ia  on  the  other  ^ide  of  the  village,  so 
B.be  quite  my  way,  sir." 

The  fanner,  tlion,  who  was  really  a  smart  young  fellow — 
3ne  of  that  race  which  the  application  of  capital  to  land  has 
produced,  and  which,  in  point  of  education  and  refinement, 
are  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Bqairea  of  a  former  generation 
—began  to  talk  about  his  handsome  boree,  about  horses  in 
general,  about  hnnting  and  couraing :  be  handled  all  these  ' 
subjects  with  spirit,  yet  with  modesty.  Randal  pulled  his  hut 
Ktill  lower  down  over  hia  brows,  and  did  not  interrupt  him  till 
they  passed  the  Casino,  when,  struck  by  the  classic  air  of  the 
I'laco,  and  catching  a  scent  from  the  orange  trees,  the  boy 
naked  abruptly — "  Whoso  house  ia  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  belongs  to  Squire  Hazoldean,  but  it  is  let  or  lent  ta 
a  foreign  Mounsccr.  They  say  he  is  qaite  the  gentleman,  but 
uncommonly  poor." 

"  Poor,"  said  Randal,  turning  back  to  gaze  on  tho  trim 
{{ardsn,  the  neat  terntce,  the  pretty  belvidere,  and  (the  door 
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■}{  tte  Louso  being  opon)  catching'  a  gTimpae  of  the  twuntod 
jail  within — "  poor  :  tbe  place  seems  well  kept.  What  do 
yon.  call  poor,  Mr.  Bruce  ? 

The  farmer  latighed.  "  Wei],  that's 
Bnt  I  believe  fcho  MoausGer  is  as  poor 
makee  no  debts  and  does  not  actually  starre. 

"As  poor  as  my  father?"  asked  Randal,  openly  and  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Lord,  sir !  year  father  bo  a  very  rich  man  compared 

Bandal  continaed  to  gaze,  and  hia  mind's  eye  conjured  up 
the  contrast  of  bis  slovenly  shabby  home,  with  all  its  neg- 
lected appurtenances!  No  trim  garden  at  Rood  Hall,  no 
Bcent  from  odorons  orange  blossoms.  Here  poverty  at  least 
was  elegant — there,  how  sqnalid !  He  did  not  comprehend  at 
how  cheap  a  rote  tbe  Insnry  of  tbe  Beautiful  can  be  effected. 
They  now  approached  the  extremity  of  the  Squire's  park 
pales  ;  and  Randal,  seeing  a  little  gate,  bade  the  farmer  stop 
his  gig,  and  descended.  The  boy  plunged  amidst  tbe  thick 
oak  groves  ;  tbe  farmer  went  his  way  blithely,  and  bis  mellow 
merry  whistle  came  to  Randal's  moody  ear  as  he  glided  quick 
■under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

He  arrived  at  the  Hall,  to  find  that  all  tbe  fanuly  were  at 
chorch ;  and,  according  to  the  patriarchal  custom,  tbe  church- 
going  family  embraced  nearly  all  the  servants.  It  was  there- 
fore an  old  invalid  booeemaid  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 
She  was  rather  deaf,  and  seemed  bo  stupid  that  Randal  did 
not  ask  leave  to  enter  and  wait  for  Frank's  return.  He  there- 
fore said  briefly  that  he  would  just  stroll  on  the  lawn,  and 
tall  i^ftin  when  church  was  over. 

The  old  woman  stared,  and  strove  to  bear  him 
Randal  tamed  round  abruptly,  and  sanntered  towards 
garden  side  of  tbe  handsome  old  house. 

There  was  enough  to  attract  any  eye  in  the  smooth  green- 
swai-d  of  the  spacious  lawn — in  tbe  numerous  parterres  of 
variegated  fiowera— in  the  venerable  grandeur  of  tbe  two 
mighty  cedars,  which  threw  their  still  sbadowa  over  the  grass 
— and  in  tbe  picturesque  building,  with  its  projecting  mulliona 
and  heavy  gables ;  yet  I  fear  that  it  was  with  bo  poet's  not 
painter's  eye  that  this  young  old  man  gazed  on  the  scene 
before  him. 

He  beheld  tbe  evidence  of  wealth — and  tbe  envy 
jaundiced  bis  soul. 

I'olding  his  arms  oa  hia  breast,  be  atood  awhile,  laokijigj 
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Einnd  liim,  with  closed  lips  and  lowering  brow;  then  he 
Iked  hIowIj  on,  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbc  groniid,  und  ciuttorcd 
hinjselE — 

"The  beir  to  this  property  ia  little  better  than  ft  dnnce  ;  and 
ttey  t«ll  me  I  have  talents  and  learning,  and  1  have  taken  to 
my  heart  the  maxim,  '  Knowledge  ifl  power.'  And  yet,  with 
all  my  atmgglea,  wUl  knowledge  ever  place  mo  on  the  Bamo 
level  as  that  on  which  this  dnnce  ia  torn  P  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  poor  shonld  hate  the  rich.  Bnt  of  all  the  poor,  who 
shonld  hate  the  rich  like  the  pauper  gentleman  ?  I  eappoBe 
indle^  Egcrton  raeaua  rae  to  come  into  Parliament,  and  t»  a 
[ory  like  himself?  What!  keep  things  as  they  are!  No; 
(br  me  not  even  Democracy,  nnleea  there  first  come  Revolution. 
I  nsderatand  the  cry  of  a  Mai-at — '  More  blood ! '  Marat  hail 
Hved  ae  a  poor  man,  and  cnltivatcd  science — in  the  sight  of  a 
prince's  palace." 

He  tnrncd  sharply  ronnd,  and  gliired  vindictively  on  tto 
poor  old  Hall,  whieh,  thongh  a  very  comfortable  habitation, 
was  certainly  no  palace ;  and,  with  hia  arms  atill  folded  on  hia 
breast,  he  walked  backward,  as  if  not  to  lose  the  view,  nor 
the  chain  of  ideas  it  conjnred  np. 

"But,"  he  continued  to  soliloqniBO — "bnt  of  rcvolntion 
there  is  no  chance.  Yet  the  same  wit  and  will  that  would 
thriyo  in  revolutions  should  thrive  in  this  common-place  life. 
BJiowledge  is  power.  Well,  then,  shall  I  have  no  power  to 
onst  this  blockhead  ?  Oust  him — what  from  ?  TTia  father's 
halls  ?  Well,  bat  if  ho  were  dead,  who  would  be  the  heir  of 
Hazeldeaa  ?  Have  I  not  heard  my  mother  say  that  1  am  as 
near  in  blood  to  this  Sqoire  as  any  one,  if  he  had  no  childrenP 
Oh,  bnt  the  boy's  life  is  worth  ten  of  mine  !  Onst  him  from 
what  ?  At  least  from  the  thoughts  of  hia  Uncle  Egerton — 
an  nncle  who  lias  never  even  seen  him  !  That,  at  least,  is  more 
feasible.  '  Make  my  way  in  life,'  sayeat  thon,  Audley  Egerton. 
Ay — and  to  the  fortune  thou  hast  robbed  from  my  ancestors. 
Simnlation — simulation.  Lord  Bacon  allows  simulation.  Lord 
Bacon  practised  it — and — " 

Here  the  soliloqny  came  to  a  sudden  end ;  for  as,  wrapt  in  his 
thonghts,  the  boy  had  continued  to  walk  backwards,  ho  had 
<»>ine  to  the  verge,  where  the  lawn  slided  off  into  the  ditch  of 
the  ha-ha ;  and,  just  as  he  was  fortifying  himself  by  the  pre- 
cept and  practice  of  my  Lord  Bacon,  the  ground  went  from 
tinder  him,  and — alap  into  the  ditch  went  Eandal  Leslie ! 

It  so  happened  that  the  Sqniro,  whose  active  genius  wa« 
always  at  some  repair  or  improvement,  had  been  but  a  fe* 
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days  before  ivideniiig  and  sloping  off  tho  ditc!i  just  in  tliat 
p&rt,  so  that  tte  cnrth  was  frcsli  and  damp,  and  not  yet  either 
tnrfed  or  flattened  down.  Tliua  when  Riindtil,  recovering  his 
first  surprise  and  shock,  rose  to  hia  feet,  he  found  his  clothea 
covered  with  mud;  while  the  mdenesB  of  the  fall  was  evinced 
by  the  fantastic  and  extraordinary  appearance  of  his  hat, 
which,  hollowed  here,  bidging  there,  and  crushed  out  of  all 
■ecognition  generally,  was  as  little  like  the  hat  of  a  decorous, 
lard-reading  young  gentleman — prot^ijeol  tho  dignified  Mr. 
Audley  Egerton — ns  any  hat  picked  out  of  a  kennel  aft«r 
some  drunken  brawl  possibly  could  be,  ■ 

Randal  was  dizzy,  and  stunned,  and  brnised,  and  it  waaJ 
lome  moments  before  he  took  heed  of  his  raiment.     When  h^J 
!id  so  his  spleen  was  greatly  aggravated.     He  was  still  boy"^ 
enough  not  to  like  the  idea  of   presenting  himself  to  the 
unknown  Squire,  and  the  dandy  Frank,  in  snob  a  trim  t  he 
resolved  incontinently  to  regain  the  lane  and  return  homo, 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  ionmey  ;  and  seeing 
tho  footpath  right  before  him,  which  led  to  a  gate  that  he  con- 
ceived would  admit  him  into  the  highway  sooner  than  the 
path  by  which  he  had  come,  he  took  it  at  once, 

It  is  anrprising  how  little  wo  human  creatures  heed  the 
wamiags  of  our  good  genius,     I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
benignant  power  had.  precipitated   Eandal   Leslie  into  the 
ditch,  as  a  significant  hint  of  tho  fate  of  all  who  choose  what 
is,  now-a-days,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  step  in  the  muvh 
of  intellect—viz.,  tho  walking  backwards,  in  order  to  gratiff  j 
a  vindictive  view  of  one's  neighbour's  property  I     I  snspera  I 
that,  before  this  century  is  out,  many  a  fine  fellow  will  thna  I 
have  found  his  ha-ha,  and  scrambled  out  of  tho  ditch  with  a   I 
much  shabbier  coat  than  he  had  on  when  he  fell  into  it.     But.  J 
Randal  did  not  thank  hia  good  genius  for  giving  him  a.  pn 
monitory  tumble; — and  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  win)  did! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Squiro  was  greatly  ruffled  at  breakfast  that  mora 
He  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  boar  insnlt  patientlji^ 
and  he  considered  that  he  had  been  porsonaily  insulted  in  th*^ 
outrage  offered  to  hia  recent  donation  to  the  parish.  Hii  ■ 
feelings,  too,  were  hurt  aa  well  aa  his  priJe.      There  wai 
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Bomutliing  ao  tingrateful  in  the  whole  tUiug,  juat  iiftor  he  had 
iaken  ho  mucli  paiiB,  not  only  in  the  reanscitation,  bat  ths 
embellishment  of  the  stocks.  It  w»s  not,  bowevc-r,  bo  rare  an 
occmrcnce  for  the  Sqnirc  to  bo  ruffled,  as  to  create  any  re- 
moFk.  Riccabocca,  indeed,  as  a  etranger,  and  Mrs.  Hazeldcan, 
aa  a  wife,  had  the  quick  tact  to  perceive  that  the  host  was 
gloju  and  the  huabaud  anappish ;  but  the  one  waa  too  discreet, 
and  the  other  too  sensible  to  chafe  the  new  sore,  whatever  it 
might  be;  and  shortly  after  breakfaet  the  Sqaire  retired  into 
his  study,  and  absented  himself  from  morning  service. 

In  Ilia  delightful  Life  of  Oliver  Ooldamitlt,  Mr.  Forater  takes 
care  to  toncb  our  hearts  by  introducing  hia  hero'a  excuse  for 
not  entering  the  priesthood.  "  He  did  not  feel  himself  good 
enough."  Thy  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  poor  Goldsmith,  was  an 
excellent  substitute  for  thee;  and  Dr.  Primrose,  at  least,  will 
be  good  enough  for  the  irorld  until  Miss  Jemima's  fears  are 
realised.  N'ow,  Squire  Hazeldcan  had  a  tenderness  of  con- 
science mncb  less  reaaonable  than  Ooldsmith'a.  There  were 
occasionally  days  in  which  te  did  not  feel  good  enough — 
I  don't  say  for  a  priest,  hut  even  for  one  of  the  congregation 
— "  days  in  which,  (said  the  Squire  in  hia  own  blunt  way)  oa 
I  have  never  in  my  life  met  a  worse  devil  than  a  devil  of  n 
temper,  I'll  not  carry  mine  into  the  family  pew.  He  shan't 
"be  growling  out  hypocritical  responses  from  my  poor  grand- 
oother'a  prayer-book."  So  the  Squii'e  and  hia  demon  staid 
j,t  home.  Bat  the  demon  was  generally  cast  out  before  the 
day  was  over :  and  on  this  occaaion,  when  the  bell  rang  for 
afternoon  service,  it  may  be  presumed  that  tbe  Squire  had 
reasoned  or  fretted  himself  into  a  proper  state  of  mind ;  for  he 
■was  then  seen  sallying  forth  from  the  porch  of  his  hall,  arm- 
in-arm  with  his  wife,  and  at  the  head  of  bis  houaebold.  The 
second  service  was  (as  is  commonly  the  case  in  rural  diatricts) 
more  numcronBly  attended  than  the  first  one;  and  it  was  our 
Parson's  wont  to  devote  to  this  service  his  most  efEective  dia- 
course. 

Faraon  Dale,  though  a  very  fair  scholar,  had  neither  the 
sep  theology  nor  the  archteological  learning  that  dislingnisli 
the  rising  generation  of  the  clergy.  I  much  doubt  if  he  could 
^  passed  what  would  now  ba  called  a  creditable  examina- 
in  the  Fathers ;  and  as  for  all  the  nice  formalities  in  the 
rnbric,  he  would  never  have  been  the  man  to  divide  a  congre- 
gation or  pn«zle  a  bishop.  Neither  was  Parson  Dale  verj 
erndite  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  did  not  much  care 
whether  all  the  details  in  the  church  were  Dorely  Gothic  or 
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uot:  croolceta  iwd  fiuials,  roand  arcli  and  poiuted  arcb,  yreM 
m&ttera,  I  fear,  on  which  he  had  never  troubled  hia  head. 
But  one  eecrot  Pftrson  Dale  did  poaseas,  which  ia  perhaps  of 
equal  importance  with  those  subtler  mysteries — he  knew  how 
to  fill  hia  church !  Even  at  raoming  Berrice  no  pewa  yrexo 
empty,  and  at  evening  service  the  chareh  overflowed. 

Parson  Dale,  too,  may  be  considered  now-a-daya,  to  liold 
iut  a  mean  idea  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Churob.  Ha 
Lad  never  been  known  to  dispnte  on  its  esact  bearing  wif"  ' 
the  State — whether  it  waa  incorporated  with  the  State, 
above  the  State — whether  it  waa  antecedent  to  the  Papacy, 
formed  from  the  Papacy,  itc,  &c.  According  to  his  favotuita 
masim,  QuicifKiojniwn;ero  (notto  disturb  things  that  are  quietj, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  be  would  have  thought  that  the  leea 
diacusaion  is  provoked  upon  auch  matters  the  better  for  both 
Church  and  laity.  Nor  had  ho  ever  been  known  to  regret  the 
disuse  of  the  aucieut  cnstom  of  excommunication,  nor  ftny 
other  diminution  o£  the  powers  of  the  priesthood,  whether 
minatory  or  militant;  yet,  for  all  this,  Parson  Dale  had  a 
great  notion  of  the  aacr&d  privilege  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel— to  advise — to  deter — to  persuade — to  reprove.  And 
it  was  for  the  evening  service  that  he  prepared  those  sermons, 
which  may  be  called  "  Bermons  that  preach  at  you."  He  pre- 
ferred the  evening  for  that  salutary  discipline,  not  only  bft- 
cause  the  congregation  waa  more  nnmei'ons,  bat  also  becaage, 
being  a  ahrewd  man  in  hia  own  innouent  way,  be  knew  that 
people  bear  better  to  be  preached  at  after  dinner  than  before; 
that  you  arrive  more  insinuatingly  at  the  heart  when  the 
Btomach  ia  at  peaco.  There  waa  a  genial  kindness  in  Parson 
Dale's  way  of  preaching  at  you.  It  waa  done  in  so  impeow 
ceptible,  fatherlya  manner,  that  you  never  felt  offended.  He 
did  it,  too,  with  ao  mnch  art  that  uolwdy  but  your  own  gaiUy 
self  know  that  you  wore  the  sinner  he  waa  exhorting.  Tet 
he  did  not  spai'e  rich,  noi*  poor :  he  preached  at  the  Squire, 
and  that  groat  fat  farmer,  Mr.  Baliock,  the  churchwardwi,  aa 
boldly  as  at  Hodge,  the  pioaghman  and  Scmb,  the  hedger.  As 
for  Mr.  Stirn,  he  bad  preached  at  him  more  often  than  at  anj 
one  in  the  parish ;  but  SCim,  though  he  had  the  sense  to  know 
it,  never  had  the  grace  to  reform.  Tliere  was,  too,  in  Parsoa 
Dale's  sermons  something  of  that  boldness  of  illostratien 
which  would  have  been  scholarly  if  he  had  not  made  it 
familiar,  and  which  is  found  in  the  discourses  of  our  elder 
divines.  Like  them,  he  did  not  scrujiUt,  now  and  then,  to  in- 
troduce on  auecdoto  from  history,  or  boiTow  an  aUusioa  from 
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Boroe  son- scriptural  author,  in  order  to  cnlivea  the  attention 

of  his  audience,  or  reader  an  argument  more  plain,     And  the 

good  man  bad  an  object  in  this,  a  little  distinct  from,  tbonjch 

wholly  Eubordisate  to,  the  main  purpose  of  bis  disconrse.    He 

was  a  friend  to  knowledge — but  to  knowledge  acuomponied 

by  religion ;   and  sometimes   bis  referencos  to  §ourcea  not 

within  the  ordinary  reading  of  bis  congregation  would  spirit 

<  up  some  farmer's  son,  with  an  ovuning'tt  k'iuure  un  bis  hands, 

I  lo  ask  the  Fai^on  for  farther  explanation,  and  ao  to  bo  lured 

m  to  a  little  solid  or  graceful  instruction,  under  a  safe  guide. 

How,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Parson,  who  had  always 

lis  eye  and  heart  on  his  flock,  and  who  bad  seen  with  great 

[rief  the  realisation  of  his  fears  at  the  revival  of  tbe  stocks ) 

1  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  was  already  at  work  amongst 

t  peasants,  and  that  magisterial  and  inqaisitorial  designs 

re  darkening  the  natural  benevolence  of  tbe  Squire  i  seen, 

■m  short,  the  signs  of  a  breach  between  classes,  and  the  pre* 

Pcursors  of  the  over  inflammable  feud  between  tbo  rich  and  the 

ed  nothing  less  than  a  great  Political  Sermon — 

u  that  should  extract  from  the  roots  of  social  truths  a 

healing  virtue  for  the  wound  that  lay  sore,  but  latent,  in  the 

^«ast  of  his  parish  of  Hazeldean. 

And  thus  ran — 

The  Political  Sehmos  op  Piitsos  Dale, 
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"  i?or  OTcry  man  uliall  bear  hi£  own  bimltn."— Oaf,  ti.  G. 

"Bebihben,  every  man  has  his  burden.  If  God  designed 
V  lives  to  end  at  the  grave,  may  wo  not  believe  that  he 
'■■would  have  freed  an  existence  bo  brief  from  the  cares  and 
sorrows  to  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  mankind 
has  been  subjected?  Snpposo  that  I  am  a  kind  father,  and 
hare  a  child  whom  I  dearly  love,  but  I  know  by  a  divine 
revelation  that  he  will  die  at  tbe  age  of  eight  years,  surely  1 
should  not  vex  his  infancy  by  needless  preparations  for  the 
duldes  of  life.  If  I  am  a  rich  man,  I  should  not  Bend  ^lim 
from  the  caresses  of  his  mother  to  the  stern  disciplina  of 
school.  If  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  should  not  take  him  wit!  i  ma 
to  hedge  and  dig,  to  scorch  in  the  ann,  to  freeze  in  the 
winter's  cold  ■  why  inflict  hardships  on  his  childhood  for  the 
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pni-poae  of  fitting  him  for  manhoml,  "-Tiwi  I  tnow  tLsit  lio 
doomed  uot  to  gi-ow  into  man  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  I 
Relieve  my  child  is  reserved  for  a  moi-e  durable  exiatenco,  then  i 
should  I  not,  out  of  the  very  love  I  bear  to  him,  prepare  hia  ' 
childhood  for  the  struggle  ot  life,  according  to  that  station  in  ' 
which  he  is  bora,  giving  many  a  loil,  many  &  pain,  to  the  ' 
infant,  in  order  to  rear  and  strengthen  him  for  hia  duties  gig 
man  ?  So  it  is  with  our  Father  that  ia  in  Heaven.  Viewing 
this  life  as  our  infancy,  and  the  nest  t^  our  spiritual  maturity, 
where,  '  in  the  ages  to  come,  he  may  show  the  exceeding 
richcB  of  his  grace,'  it  is  in  hia  tenderaeas,  as  in  his  wisdom, 
to  permit  the  toil  and  the  pain  which,  in  tasting  the  powers 
and  devolopiny  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  prepare  it  for  'the 
earnest  of  oar  inheritance.'  Hence  it  is  that  every  man  has 
his  burden.  Brethren,  it  you  believe  that  God  is  good,  yea, 
but  as  tender  as  a  human  father,  you  will  know  that  your 
troubles  in  life  are  a  proof  that  you  are  reared  for  an  eternity. 
But  each  man  thinks  his  own  harden  the  hardest  to  bear :  the 
poor  man  groana  under  hia  poverty,  the  rich  man  under  the 
cares  that  multiply  with  wealth.  For,  so  far  from  wealth 
freeing  us  from  trouble,  all  the  wise  mei 
all  ages  have  repeated,  with  one  voi 
wiaeat,  '  When  goods  increase,  they  a 
them  ;  and  what  good  is  there  to  the  o 
the  beholding  of  them  with  their  eyes  ?  ' 
tpae,  my  brethren  ;  for,  let  a  man  be  aa  : 
King  Solomon  himself,  unlesa  he  lock  i 
chest,  it  must  go  abroad  to  be  divided  a 
though,  like  Solomon,  1 
build  houses  and  plant  v 


a  who  have  written  in 
ce,  the  words  of  the 
re  increased  that  eat 
iwners  thereof,  saving 
And  this  is  lit«rallj 
t  rich  as  was  the  great 
1  all  his  gold  in  a 
longst  others ;  yea, 
)  make  hira  groat  works, — though  ha 
'  leyards,  and  make  him  gardens  and  , 


orchards — still  the  gold  that  he  spends  feeds  hut  the  montha  J 
he  employs ;  and  Solomon  himself  coutd  not  eat  with  a  better! 
relish  than  the  poorest  mason  who  builded  the  house,  or  thfr4 
humblest  labourer  who  planted  the  vineyard.      Therefon^  ■ 
'when  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  theni.'  And 
this,  my  brethren,  may  teach  ns  toleration  and  compassion  for 
the  rich.     We  share  their  riches,  whether  they  will  or  not; 
we  do  not  share  their  cares.     The  profane  history  of  our  own 
country  tells  us  that  a  princess,  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
qneen  that  ever  sat  on  this  throne,  envied  the  milk-maiil 
singing;  and  a.  profane  poet,  whose  wisdom  was  only  less 
than  that  of  the  inspired  writers,  represents  the  man  who,  by 
force  and  wit,  had  risen  to  be  a  king,  sighing  for  the  sleep 
vouchsafed,  to  the  maanest  of  his  subjects — all  bea-ing  ovt  tht 
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woiila  of  the  son  o£  David — ■'  The  Bleep  of  the  labouring  miui 
is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much ;  but  the  abuudauco  of 
the  rich  will  not  BofEer  him  to  sleep.' 

"  Amongat  my  brethren  now  present,  there  is,  doubtless, 

some  one  who  has  been  poor,  and  by  honest  iuduslry  ban 

made  himself  comparutivcly  rich.     Let  his  heart  answer  me 

-while  I  speak :  are  not  the  chief  cares  that  now  disturb  him 

to  be  found  in  the  goods  he  hath  acquired  ? — has  he  not  both 

Texations  to  hia  spirit  and  trials  to  his  virtue,  which  ho  know 

not  when  he  went  forth  to  his  labour,  and  took  no  heed  o( 

.    the  morrow  ?     But  it  is  right,  my  brethren,  that  to  every 

L  Btation  there  should  be  its  care — to  every  man  bis  burden ; 

■  for  if  the  poor  did  not  sometimes  so  far  feel  poverty  to  be  a 

^  burden  as  to  desire  to  better  their  condition,  and  (to  use  the 

'    language  of  the  world)  'seek  to   rise  in  life,'  their  most 

valuable  energies  would  never  be  aroused ;  and  we  should  not 

witness  that  spectacle,  which  is  so  common  in  the  land  we  live 

in — namely,  the  Buccesaful  stru^le  of  manly  labour  against 

adverse  fortune — a  struggle  in  whicli  tiie  triumph  of  one 

gives  hope  to  thousands.      It  is  said  that  necessity  is  the 

mother  of  invention;  and  the  social  blessings  which  are  now 

aa  common  to  us  as  air  and  sunshine,  have  come  from  that 

I  law  of  our  nature  which  makes  us  aspire  towards  indefinite 
improvement,  enriches  each  successive  generation  by  the 
labours  of  the  last,  and  in  free  countries,  often  lifts  the  child  of 
the  labourer  to  a  place  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  land.  N&j, 
if  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventiou,  poverty  is  the  creator 
of  the  arts.  If  there  had  been  no  poverty,  and  no  sense  of 
poverty,  where  would  have  been  that  which  we  call  the 
■wealth  of  a  country  ?  Subtract  from  civilisation  all  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  poor,  and  what  remains? — the  state 
of  the  savage.  Where  you  now  sco  labourer  and  prince,  yon 
would  see  eqnahty  indeed— the  equality  of  wild  men.  No; 
not  even  equality  there !  for  there,  bruto  force  becomes  lord- 
ahip,  and  woe  to  the  weak !  Where  yon  now  see  some  in 
frieze,  some  in  purple,  yon  would  see  nakedness  in  all.  Where 
stand  the  palace  and  the  cot,  yon  would  behold  but  mnd  huts 
and  caves.  As  far  ss  the  peasant  exceb  the  king  among 
eavages,  so  far  does  the  society  exalted  and  enriched  by  the 
struggles  of  labonr  excel  the  state  in  which  Poverty  feels  no 
disparity,  and  Toil  sighs  for  no  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tlie  rich  were  perfectly  contented  with  their  wealth,  their 
hearts  would  become  hardened  in  the  sensual  eujoymenta  it 
proflures.   It  is  that  feeling,  by  Divine  Wisdom  implsjited  ' 
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the  BOnl,  that  tliero  ia  TKnity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in 
things  of  MaiumoE,  -which  still  leavea  the  rich  man  aensitive 
to  the  instincts  of  heaves,  and  teaches  him  to  seek  for  liappi- 
la  in  those  heneficent  virtnea  which  distribute  hia  wealtb  to 
the  profit  of  others.  If  yon  eonld  etclnde  the  air  from  the 
raya  of  tho  fire,  the  fire  itself  wonld  aoon  langnish  and  die 
the  midst  of  its  f nel ;  and  ao  a  man's  }oy  in  his  wealth  is  kept 
alive  by  the  air  ■which  it  warms  ;  and  if  pent  within  itself- 
eztinguished. 

"  ind  tliJB,  my  brethren,  leads  me  to  another  view  of 
vast  anbject  opened  to  ns  by  the  words  of  the  apoath 
'Everyman  shall  bear  his  own  burden.'  The  worldly  con- 
ditions of  life  are  nnequnl.  Why  ai'e  thoy  aneqnal  P  O  my 
brethren,  do  yon  not  iioi'ceive?  Think  you  that,  it  it  hud 
been  better  for  our  ejiiritnal  pi'obation  that  there  should 
neither  great  nor  lowly,  rich  nor  poor.  Providence  would  nab 
o  have  ordered  the  dispensatians  of  the  world,  and  ao,  by  iti, 
mysteriona  but  merciful  agenciea,  have  influenced  the  frame* 
work  and  foundations  of  aocipty  ?  But  if  from  the  remotest 
period  of  human  annals,  and  in  all  the  nnmberlcas  experi- 
ments of  government  which  the  wit  of  man  has  densed,  stJU 
this  inequality  ia  ever  fonnd  to  esiat,  mny  we  not  snapoet 
that  there  is  something  in  the  very  principles  of  onr  nature 
to  which  that  inequality  is  necessary  and  essential?  Aak 
why  this  inequality  ?  Why  ? — as  well  ask  why  life  is  the 
sphere  of  duty  and  the  nursery  of  virtues !  For  if  all  mea 
were  equal,  if  there  were  no  Buffering  and  no  ease,  no  poverl* 
and  no  wealth,  wonld  you  not  sweep  with  one  blow  the  hal^ 
at  least,  of  human  \'irtue8  from  the  world  ?  If  there  were  nO' 
penury  and  no  pain,  what  wonld  become  of  fortitude  ? — what 
of  patience  ? — -what  of  resignation  ?  If  there  were  no  grea^ 
nesa  and  no  wealth,  what  would  become  of  benevolence,  of 
charity,  of  the  blessed  human  pity,  of  temperance  in  the  midst 
of  luxury,  of  jnatice  in  the  exorciBo  of  power  P  Carry  the 
question  farther ;  grant  all  conditions  the  same — no  reverse, 
no  rise,  and  no  fall — nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  tsKr— 
what  a  moral  death  you  would  at  once  ioflict  npon  all  the 
energies  of  the  soni,  and  what  a  link  between  the  Heart  ol 
Man  and  the  Providence  of  God  wonld  l>e  snapped  asunder  1 
If  we  could  annihilate  evil,  we  should  annihilato  hope;  and 
hope,  my  brethren,  ia  the  avenue  to  faith.  If  there  be  '» 
time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh,'  it  is  that  he  who  mounu 
may  turn  to  ct<.'mity  for  comfort,  and  he  who  rejoices  maT 
bleu  Ood  for  the  happy  hoar.     &Ji !  my  brethren,  wars  it 
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possible  to  anniliilato  the  incq^itiea  of  human  life,  it  vonid 
be  the  banishment  of  our  worthiest  TJrtnes,  the  toipor  of  oot 
ipiritnal  natnro,  the  palsy  of  onr  mental  lenities.  The  moral 
~  rorld,  like  the  world  without  us,  derires  its  health  and  it« 
inty  from  diversity  and  contrast. 

'  'Every  man  shiJl  hear  hia  own  bnrdcn.'  True  ;  bnt  now 
1  to  an  earlier  verae  in  the  same  chapter, — 'Bear  yo  ona 
toother's  bnrdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  Tea, 
(rhile  Heaven  ordaina  to  each  his  pecniiar  suffering,  it  con- 
nects the  family  of  man  into  one  boaeehald,  by  that  feclin|if 
■rbich,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  diatingnisheB  as  from 
'  6  brute  creation — I  mean  the  feeling  to  whieh  we  giro  the 
ae  of  Byjwpathy — the  feeling  for  each  other  !  The  herd  of 
r  shun  the  stag  that  is  marked  by  the  gunner ;  the  flock 
eedeth  not  the  aheep  that  creeps  into  the  shade  to  die ;  bnt 
iorrow  and  joy  not  in  himself  aluoe,  but  in  the  joy 
w  of  those  aroond  him.  He  who  feels  only  for 
self  abjnrea  hia  very  nature  aa  man ;  for  do  we  not  eay  of 
teie  who  baa  no  tenderness  for  mankind  that  he  la  inhuinan  f 
U)d  do  we  not  call  bira  who  sorrows  with  the  sorrowful. 
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"  Now,  brethren,  that  which  especially  marked  the  divine 
mission  of  our  Lord,  is  the  direct  appeal  to  this  sympathy 
which  distingnishes  na  from  the  brute.  He  seizes,  not  upon 
Bome  faculty  of  geniua  given  but  to  few,  but  upon  that  ready 
impulse  of  heart  which  is  given  to  ua  all ;  and  in  aaying, 
'  Love  one  another,'  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'  he  ele- 
Tstea  the  moat  delightful  of  our  emotions  into  the  most  sacred 
of  Hia  laws.  The  lawyer  asks  onr  liord,  '  Who  is  my  neigh- 
hour  P'  Our  Lord  replies  by  the  parable  of  tho  good  Saniari' 
tan.  The  priest  and  the  Levite  saw  tho  wonndcd  man  that 
fell  among  the  thieves,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  That 
ptieat  might  have  been  austere  in  hia  doctrine,  that  Levito 
might  have  been  learned  in  the  law ;  bnt  neither  to  the 
learning  of  the  Levite,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the  priest,  doea 
our  Saviour  even  deign  to  allude.  He  cites  but  the  action  of 
the  Samaritan,  and  saith  to  the  lawyer,  '  Which  now  of  these 
three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  ffll  among 
the  thieves  ?  And  he  said.  He  that  showed  mercy,  unto  him. 
Then  aaid  Jeaua  unto  him.  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.' 

"0  shallowTiess  of  human  judgments  !  It  wrJ^enoogh  to 
be  born  a  Samaritan  in  order  to  be  rejected  by  thfl'|iriest,  and 
despised  by  the  Levitt.  Yet  now,  what  to  us  the  'ii^icab  and 
Uie  Levite— of  God's  obosen  race  though  they  were  r    Tliey 
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passed  from  tto  lieai-ta  of  men  when  ihoy  passed  the  aiiffereF 
by  the  wayside;  while  this  loathed  Samaritan,  half  thrast 
from  the  pale  of  the  Hebrew,  becomea  of  our  family,  of  onr 
kindred ;  a  brother  am.ongst  the  brotherhood  of  Love,  so  long 
as  Mercy  and  Affliction  shall  meet  m  the  common  thoronghfara 

"  'Bear  ye  one  another's  bnrdena,  and  ao  fulfil  the  law  o^ 
Christ.'  Think  not,  O  my  brethren,  that  this  applies  only  trf 
almagiving — to  that  relief  of  distress  which  is  commonly 
called  charity — to  the  obvious  dnty  of  devoting,  from  onr 
Buperflnities,  something  that  we  scarcely  miss,  to  the  wauts  of 
a,  starving  brother.  No.  I  appeal  to  the  poorest  among  ye, 
if  the  worst  burdens  are  those  of  the  body — if  the  kind  word 
and  the  tender  thought  have  not  often  lightened  yonr  hearts 
rnore  than  bread  bestowed  with  a  grudge,  and  charity  that 
hnmbles  yon  by  a  frown.  Sympathy  is  a  beneficence  at  the 
command  of  us  aU, — yea,  of  the  pauper  as  of  the  king ;  and 
sympathy  is  Christ's  wealth.  Sympathy  ia  brotherhood. 
The  rich  are  told  to  have  charity  for  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
are  enjoined  to  respect  their  superiors.  Good :  I  say  not  1 
the  contrary.  But  I  say  also  to  the  poor,  '  In  your  turn  Aoi, . 
charity  for  the  rich ; '  and  I  say  (o  the  rich,  'In  ywr  tiim  reepeot 
the  pocr.' 

"  'Bear  yo  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.'  Thou,  O  poor  man,  envy  not  nor  grudge  thy  brother 
hia  larger  portion  of  worldly  goods.  Believe  that  he  bath  hia 
sorrows  and  crosses  liko  thyself,  and  perhaps,  as  more  deli- 
cately nurtured,  ho  feels  them  more  ;  nay,  hath  he  not  tempta- 
tions so  great  that  onr  Lord  hath  exclauned — 'How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?' 
And  what  are  temptations  but  trials  ? — what  ai'o  trials  bat 
perils  and  sorrows  ?  Think  not  that  yon  can  bestow  no 
charity  on  the  rich  man,  even  while  you  take  your  sustenance 
from  his  hands.  A  heathen  writer,  often  cited  by  the  earliest 
preochers  of  the  gospel,  hath  truly  said — 'Wherever  there  ia 
room  for  a  man,  there  is  place  for  a  benefit.' 

"  And  I  ask  any  rich  brother  amongst  you,  when  he  batli 
gone  forth  to  survey  his  bama  and  his  granaries,  his  gardens 
and  orchards,  if  suddetily,  in  the  vain  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
sees  the  scowl  on  the  brow  of  the  labourer — if  he  deems  him< 
self  bated  in  the  midst  of  bis  wealth — if  he  teela  that  hia 
least  faults  ate  treasured  up  against  him  with  the  hardness  of 
malice,  and  his  plainest  benefits  received  with  the  ingratitnda 
of  enFT— I  ask,  I  say,  any  rich  man,  whether  straightway  all 
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pleasure  in  bis  worldly  posaoBsionB  does  not  fade  from  hia  ^H 
neart,  and  wietlier  he  does  not  feel  what  a  wealth  of  gladnciis  ^H 
it  is  in  the  power  of  tho  poor  man  to  bestow !  For  all  tlieso  ^H 
thinga  of  Mammoa  pass  away  :  but  there  is  Id  the  smile  of  ^H 
him  whom  we  have  served,  a  something  that  we  may  take  ^H 
with  as  into  heaven.     If,  then,  ye  hear  one  another's  burdens,      ^| 

»they  who  are  poor  will  have  mercy  on  the  errors,  and  com-       ^* 
paRsion  for  the  griefs  of  the  rich.     To  all  men  it  was  said — - 
yea,  to    lazarus  as  to  Dives — '  Jndge  not,  that  yo  be  not 
judged.'     But  think  not,  O  rich  man,  that  we  preach  only  t/'j 
the  poor.  If  it  be  their  duty  not  to  grudge  thoe  thy  subatance, 
it  is  thine  to  do  all  that  may  sweeten  their  labour-      Remem- 
ber, that  when  oar  Lord  s^d,  '  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  he  replied  also 
to  them  who  asked,  '  Who  then  shall  be  saved  ? '  *  The  things      ^H 
which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God,'  that      ^| 
is,  man  left  to  his  own  temptations  would  fail ;  bnt,  strength-      ^H 
ened  by  God,  he  shall  he  saved.      If  thy  riches  are  the  teata      ^| 
of  thy  trial,  so  may  they  also  he  the  instmments  of  thy      ^| 
▼IrtueB.     Prove  by  thy  riches  that  thou  art  corapafisionate  and       ^H 
tender,  temperate  and  benign ;  and  thy  riches  thomsolves  may       ^H 

I  become  the  evidence  at  once  of  thy  faith  and  of  thy  works.         ^M 
"  We  have  constantly  on  our  lips  the  simple  precept,  '  Do      ^H 
unto  others  as  yon  would  be  done  by.'     Why  do  we  fail  so      ^H 
often  in  the  practice  ?     Because  we  neglect  to  caltivat^t'  that      ^H 
SYMPirHT  which  nature  implanta  as  an  instinct,  and  the  Saviour       ^* 
exalts  as  a  command.    If  thou  wouldst  do  unto  thy  neighbour 
aa  thon  wouldst  he  done  by,  ponder  well  how  thy  neighbour 
will  regard  tho  action  thon  art  about  to  do  to  him.     Put 
thyself  into  hia  place.      If  thou  art  strong,  and  bo  is  weak, 
descend  from  thy  atreni^tji  and  enter  into  hia  weakness ;  lay 
aaido  thy  harden  for  the  while,  and  buckle  on  his  own ;  let 
thy  sight  see  as  through  hia  eyes— thy  heart  beat  as  in  his 
bosom.     Do  this,  and  thott  wilt  often  confess  that  what  had 
seemed  inst  to  thy  power  will  soem  harsh  to  his  weakness. 
For  '  aa  a  zealous  man  hath  not  douo  hia  duty  when   he  calln 
hia  brother  drunkard  and  beast,'*  even  so  an  admmistrator  of 
the  law  mistakes  bis  object  if  he  writes  on  the  grand  column 
of  society  only  warnings  that  irritate  the  bold  and  terrify  the 
timid  :  and  a  man  will  be  no  more  in  love  with  law  tlian  with 
virtue,  '  if  he  be  forced  to  it  with  rudenesa  and  incivilities.'t 
If,  then,  ye  would  bear  the  burden  of  the  lowly,  0  ye  grcal^ 
■  Jerehi  Tatlok— 0/  Christian  H-udmet.    Fnrt  IL 
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feel  not  only  for  them,  but  le'tth  !     Watch  that  your  prido  di 
Eot  chafe  thorn — your  power  doea  not  wantonly  gall.     Tour 

aridly  inferior  ia  of  the  class  fiwin  which  the  Apostles  wera 

Loaen — amidst  which  the  Lord  of  Creation  deaoended  from 
a  thi'one  above  the  eerapliB." 

The  Parson  here  pauaed  a  momcufc,  and  Lis  eye  glanced 
towards  the  pew  near  the  pulpit,  where  sat  the  magnate  ol 
HaEeldean.  The  Squire  was  loaning  his  chin  thonghtfnlly  on 
land,  hia  brow  inclined  downwards,  and  tho  natural  glow 
of  his  completion  much  heightened. 

"  But,"  reunaied  the  Parson  softly,  without  taming  to  his 
book,  and  rather  aa  if  prompted  by  tho  su^estion  of  the    i 

lent — "  but  he  who  haa  cultivated  sympathy  commits  not 
these  eiTors,  or,  if  committing  them,  hastens  to  retract.  So  ' 
natural  is  aympathy  to  the  good  nuio,  that  he  obeya  it 
mechanically  when  he  suifei's  his  heart  to  be  the  monitor  of 
his  conscience.  In  this  sympathy  behold  the  bond  between 
rich  and  poor !  By  this  sympathy,  whatever  onr  varying 
worldly  lots,  they  become  what  they  were  meant  to  be — exer- 
cises for  the  virtues  more  peculiar  to  each ;  and  thus,  if  in  the 
body  each  man  bear  hia  own  burden,  yet  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  soul  all  have  common  reUef  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  each 

"  This  is  the  law  of  Christ— fulfil  it,  0  my  flock  ! " 
Hero  the  Parson  cloaod  his  sermon,  and  the  cougTegatioB 
bowed  their  Leade. 
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SHOniKQ   HOW  UY   NOVEL  ClUX   TO   BE  CALLLD    "  UT   »OVEI,.  - 

"  I  AU  not  displeased  with  yonr  novel,  tia  fur  fis  it  has  gone," 
'    laid  my  father  graciously ;  "  though  as  for  the  Sermon — " 

Here  I  tremblod;  but  the  ladies.  Heaven  blcBS  tlioml  had 
taken  Farson.  Dale  under  their  special  protection ;  and, 
'  observing  that  my  father  waa  puckering  np  hia  browa  criti- 
cally, tbey  roshod  boldly  furward  in  defence  of  The  Sermon, 
and  Mr.  Caxton  was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat.  However,  like 
a  skilful  general,  ho  renewed  the  aeaanlt  upon  outposts  loss 
gallantly  guai'ded.  But  aa  it  is  not  my  buainess  to  betray  my 
weak  points,  I  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  cavillers  to  discover 
the  places  at_ which  the  Author  of  Hunan  Error  directed  his 
great  guns. 

"  But,"  said  the  Captain,  "  you  are  a  lad  of  too  much  apii'it, 
FisistiatuB,  to  keep  us  alwaj-5  in  the  obscure  country  quarterit 
of  Hiizeidean — you  will  march  as  out  into  open  service  before 
yon  have  done  with  ua  P  " 

PisiHTflATirs,  (magisterially,  for  he  has  been  Bomewhab 
nettled  by  Mr,  Gaston's  remarks — and  he  puts  on  an  air 
of  dignity  in  order  to  awe  away  minor  assallantfl.) — "Yes, 
Captain  Eolaad — not  yet  awhile,  but  all  in  good  time.  I 
have  not  stinted  mvself  in  canvas,  and  behind  ray  foreground 
of  the  Hall  and  the  Parsonage  I  propose,  hereafter,  to  open 
^me  lengthened  perspective  of  the  varieties  of  Esglifih 
life — " 

Mk.  CiXTON. — "Hum  !  " 

Blanche,  (putting  her  hand  on  my  father's  lip.) — "We 
shall  know  better  the  design,  perhaps,  when  we  know  the 
title.     Pray,  Mr.  Author,  what  is  the  title  ?  " 

Mr  MOTHBE  (with  moro  animation  thsm  usual.) — -Ay, 
Siaty— the  title  ! " 

PisiSTRATL-a,  (startled.)—"  The  title  !  By  the  soul  of  Cpr- 
Tantea'  I  have  never  yet  thought  of  atitle!" 
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Caftaik  Roland,  (Bolemnly.) — "  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
good  title.     As  a  noyel  reader,  1  know  that  by  eiperiencc." 

Ma.  Squills. — "  Certainly ;  there  ia  not  a  catchpenny  in 
the  world  hut  what  goes  down,  if  the  title  be  apt  and  I 
aednctive.  Witness  '  Old  Parr's  Life  Pilla.'  Sell  by  the  1 
thousand,  sir,  when  my  '  Pills  for  Weak  Stoinacba,'  which  I  I 
believe  to  be  jnst  the  same  compound,  never  paid  for  the  I 
advertising." 

Mb.  Gaston. — "  Parr'a  Life  Pilla  !  a  fine  stroke  of  genius. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  has  a  -weak  stomach,  or  time  to  attend  -i 
to  it,  if  he  have.     Biit  who  would  not  swallow  a  pill  to  live  to  J 
a  hundred  and  fifty-two  ?"  I 

PisiSTRATDS,  (stirring  the  fire  in  great  excitement.) — "  HjM 
title  I  my  title  !— what  shall  be  my  title ! " 

Mb.  Caxton,  (thrusting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat,  and  in 
his  most  didactic  of  tones.) — "  From  a  remote  period,  the 
choice  of  a  title  has  perplexed  the  scribbling  portion  of  man- 
kind.    We  may  gaess  how  their  invention  has  been  racked 
by  the  strange  contortions  it  has  produced.     To  begin  with  j 
the  Hebrews.     'The  Lips  of  the   Sleeping,'  (Labia  Dormien- M 
Hum) — what  book  do  you  snppose  that  title  to  designate  ?■ 
A  Catalogue  of  Eabbinical  Writers  !      Again,  imagine  some  J 
young  lady  of  old  captivated  by  the  sentimental  title  of  '  Tha  I 
Pomegranate  with  its  Flower,'  and  opening  on  a  Treatise  on  f 
the  Jewish  Ceremonials  !    Let  us  turn  to  the  Komans.    Aulas  1 
0«llias  commences  hia  pleaaant  gossipping 'N^octes '  with  a  J 
list  of  the  titles  in  fashion  in  his  day.      For  instance,  *27(al 
AfiMM'and  '■TheYeil,'  ^Tke  Corn.'Mopia'  '■Tha  BesKufl,' and  J 
'  The  Meadow.'     Some  titles,  indeed,  were  more  truculent,  a 
promised  food  to  those  who  love  to  sup  upon  horrors — such  1 
as  '  The  Torch,' '  The  Poniard,' '  The  Stiletto ' — "  I 

PisiSTEiTTJS,  (impatiently.) — "  Yes,  sir  :  but  to  come  to  My  1 
Novel."  I 

Mb.  Caxtom,  (unheeding  the  interraption.) — "  Ton  see  yon  .1 
hare  a  fine  choice  here,  and  of  a  nature  pleasing,  and  nofc  J 
unfamiliar,  to  a  classical  reader ;  or  you  may  borrow  a  hint  | 
from  the  early  Dramatic  Writers." 

PiSiSTRATna,  (more  hopefully.)— Ay  !  there  is  something  in 
the  Drama  akin  to  the  Novel.  Now,  perhaps,  I  may  catch 
an  idea." 

Me.  Gaston. — "  For  instance,  the  uuthor  of  the  Onrioiitiei 
of  Litsratwre  (fi'om  whom,  by  the  way,  I  am  plagiariaingmuoh  ■ 
at  tLe  information  I  bestow  upon  you)  tells  us  of  a  Spaniah  I 
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gentleman  who  wrote  a  Comedy,  by  which  he  intended  to 
Borve  what  he  took  for  Sloral  Philosopliy." 

PisiSTHATirs,  (eagerly.) — "Well,  sir?" 

Mk.  Caston. — "  And  called  it  '  The  Pain  of  the  SWp  of  tha 
World.' " 

FiaiSTRATTS. — "Very  comic  indeed,  sir." 

Ma.  Caxton. — "  Grave  things  were  then  called  Comedies, 
as  old  things  arc  now  called  Novels.  Then  there  are  all  tha 
titles  of  early  Bomaoce  itself  at  your  disposal—'  TheagenoH 
and  Chariclea,*  or  '  The  Ass '  of  Ixingns,  or  '  The  Golden  Asa' 
of  Apnleins,  or  the  titles  of  Gothic  Romance,  snch  as  '  The 
most  elegant,  delicions,  melliflaous,  and  doiightfal  History  of 
Perceforest,  King  of  Great  Britain.'"  And  therewith  my 
father  ran  over  a  list  of  names  as  long  as  tho  Directory,  and 
about  as  amusing. 

"  Well,  to  my  taste,"  said  my  mother,  "  the  novels  I  used 
to  read  when  a  girl,  (for  I  have  not  read  many  since,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,) — ■" 

Me.  CAiTOif. — "  No,  yon -need  not  be  at  all  ashamed  of  it, 
Kitty." 

Mr  Mother,  (proceeding.) — "  Were  much  more  inviting 
than  any  yon  mention,  Austin." 

The  Captain. — "  True," 

Mb.    Squills. — "  Certainly.      Nothing    like   them    now-a- 

Mt  Mother.—"  '  Bays  she  to  her  Neighhoitr,  What  ?  '  " 
Thk  Captain. — " '  The  Unknown,  or  the  Northern  Gallery ' — " 
Me.  Squills. — "  '  There  i»  a  Secret ;  Find  it  out  I '  " 
PisisiEATns,  (pushed  to  the  verge  of  human  endnranCB,  and 
■'upsetting  tongs,  poker,  and  fire-shovel.) — "  What  nonsense 
fyou  are  talking,  all  of  yon !      For  heaven's  sake,  consider 
■Trhat  an  important  matter  we  are  called  upon  to  decide.     It 
not  now  the  titles  of  those  very  respectable  works  which 
led  from  the  Minerva  Press  that  I  ask  yon  to  remember — 
Kt  is  to  invent  a  title  for  mine — My  Novel !  " 
■     Mb,  Caxton,  (clapping  bis  hands  pently.) — "Excellent— 
I  'Capital  I      Nothing  can  be  better  ;  simple,  natural,  pertinent, 


PisiSTBATHS. — "What  is  it,  air — what  is  itl  Have  yon 
really  thought  of  a  title  to  My  Novel  P  " 

Me.  Caxton. — "  Tou  have  hit  it  yourself — '  My  Novel.'  It 
is  your  Novel — people  will  know  it  is  yonr  Novel.  Turn  and 
twist  the  English  language  as  you  will — be  as  allegorical,  as 
Hebrew,  Groek,   Roman— Fabulist    or  Pnritan — still,    afte* 
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all,  it  ia  your  Hovol,  and  nothing  more  nor  less 

PisiSTBATns,  (thouglitfnlly,  and  Bounding  the  words 
ways.) — "'MyNovel' — nm— nm!     'My Novell'  ratherbold 
— and  cnrt,  eh  ?  " 

Ma,  Caxton. — "  Add  what  yon  say  you  inbend  it  to  depict 
— Varieties  in  English  Life." 

MyMothkr, — "'My  Novel;  or,  Varieties  in  Sitgliah  Life'-^ 
I  don't  think  it  sounds  amiss.  What  say  yon,  Roland  ^1 
Would  it  attritct  yon  in  a  catalogae  P" 

My  Uncle  hesitates,  when  Mr.  Gaston  exclaims  imperionsTy] 
— "  The  thing  ia  settletl !     Don't  disturb  Camarina."  i 

Squills. — "If  it  be  not  too  great  a  liberty,  pray  yrito  <W' 
what  is  Camarina  p" 

Me.  Caxton. — "Camarina,  Mr.  Squills,  was  a  lake,  apt  to 
be  low,  and  then  liable  to  be  muddy ;  and  '  Don't  disturb 
Camarina  '  was  a  Greek  proverb  derived  from  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  ;  and  from  that  Greek  proverb,  no  doubt,  comes  the 
origin  of  the  injunction,  '  Qaieta  non  -movere,'  which  became 
the  favourite  maiim  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpolo  and  Parson  Di 
The  Greek  line,  Mr,  Squills  (hero  my  father's  memory  he^ 
to  warm),  ifl  pMservod  by  STEPHAinia  Btzahtinus,  de  Urbibii^ 

'  M^  Kiiiti  Kaftapijiai',  ojtii^TOC  yap 

Zenobids  explains  it  in  his  proverbs ;  SoinAs  repeats  Zei 
BIOS  ;  LcciAB  alludes  to  it ;  so  does  Vikgil  in  the  Third  F 
of  the  .^NEiD ;  and  SiLina  Italicds  imitates  Virgil — 


IS  than  yonr^^H 

rords  variouft  ^H 
I 

I 


'Etci 


'□  Hcitum  Tatis  Camarina  ni 


Parson  Dale,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  had,  no  donM 
these  authorities  at  his  fingers'  end.  And  I  wonder  he 
not  quote  them,  "  quoth  my  father ;  "  but,  to  1 
represented  as  a  mild  man,  and  eo  might  not  wish  to  humble 
the  Squire  over  much  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  Mean- 
while, My  Novel  is  My  Novel ;  and  now  that  that  matter  is 
settled,  perhaps  the  tongs,  poker,  and  shovel  may  be  picked 
up,  the  children  may  go  to  bed,  Blanche  and  Kitty  may  8peou> 
late  apart  upon  the  future  dignities  of  the  Neogilos, — taking 
care,  nevertheless,  to  finish  the  new  pinbeforos  he  requires  tor 
the  present ;  Boland  may  cast  up  his  account  book,  Mr,  SquiUa 
have  his  brandy  and  water,  and  all  the  world  be  comfortable,  . 
each  in  his  own  way.  Blanche,  come  away  from  tho  screen, 
get  ma  my  slippers,  and  leave  Pisistratus  to  himself,     It^  «' 
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iLaiiaptyar — don't  diHtnrb  Gam&rina.  Ton  BOe,  my  dear,"  added 
my  father  kindly,  ae,  after  settling  himself  into  his  slippers, 
,  be  dotaincii  Blanclie'a  hand  in  hia  own — "yon  see,  my  dear, 
L  Bvery  house  ha,B  its  Gamarina.  Man,  who  is  a  laiy  animaJ, 
I  is  quite  content  to  let  it  alone  ;  bat  woman,  bein^  the  moru 
I  ftctive,  bustling,  cnriona  creature,  ia  always  for  giving  it  a  sly 

I  «*»■-" 

Blanche,  (with  female  dignity.) — 1  assure  yon,  that  if 
\  Pisistrahia  had  not  called  me,  I  should  not  have^" 

Mr.  CiXTOK,  (iuterruptingher,  without  lifting  iiis  eyes  from 
I  the  book  he  has  already  taken.) — "  Cej-tainly  yon  would  not. 
El  am  now  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Oxford  Coutroyorsy.  Mq 
m  nvti  Kaiidpiiiaii — don't  disturb  Camarina." 

A  dead  silence  for  half-an-honr,  at  the  end  of  which 

PisiSTRATUE,  (from  behind  the  screen.) — "  Blanche,  my  dear, 
K  X  want  to  consnlt  yon." 

Blanche  does  not  stir. 

PisiSTRATDS. — "  Blanuhc,  I  say." 

Blanche  glances  ia  triumph  towards  Mr.  Oaxton, 

Mr.  CiSTON,  (laying  down  his  theological  tract,  and  rubbing 

u-Hb  spectacles  moumfnlly.) — ^"I  bear  him,  child;  I  hear  him, 

I  I  retract  my  vindication  of  man.     Oracles  warn  in  vain :  bo 

long  as  there  is  a  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen, — it 

is  all  np  with  Gamarina." 


CHAPTER  n. 


It  IB  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Stim  was  not  present 
f  at  the  Pai-aou  a  Discourse — but  that  valuable  f  onctionary  was 
k  far  otherwise  engaged — indeed,  during  the  summer  months 
I  he  was  rarely  seen  at  the  afternoon  service.      Not  that  ho 
■fsftred  for  being  preached  at — not  he  :  Mr.  Stirn  would  have 
ftsnapped  his  fingers  at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.     But  the 
nEact  was,  that  Mr.  Stim  chose  to  do  a  great  deal  of  gratnitous 
[^business   upon  the  day    of  rest.      The  Scjnire  allowed   all 
pereony  who  chose  t^  walk  about  the  park  on  a  Sunday;  and 
many  came  from  a  distance  to  stroll  by  tho  lake,  or  recline 
nnder  the  elms.     These  visitors  were  objects  of  great  sus- 
picion, nay,  of  positive  annoyance,  to  Mi-.  Stim — and,  indi;ed, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  for  we  Enghsh  have  a  natoral 
love  of  liberty,  which  we  are  even  more  apt  to  display  in  tho 
grounds  of  other  people  than  in  those  which  wo  cuJtivata 
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ourselTes.  SometimeB,  to  his  mexpi^saible  and  fierce  Balls- 
faction,  Mr.  Stirn  foil  upon  a  knot  of  boys  polting  the  Ewans  j 
Bometimea  he  missed  a  yonng  sapling,  and  found  it  io  feloniona 
hands,  converted  into  a  walking-stick ;  sometimes  ho  canghfc 
a  hulking  fellow  sci-ambling  np  the  ha-ha, !  to  gather  a  nosegay 
for  his  sweetheart  from  one  of  poor  Mrs.  Hazoldean's  pet 
parteirea :  not  nnfreqnently,  indeed,  when  all  the  family  wera 
fairly  at  church,  some  curione  impettinenta  forced  or  sneaked 
their  way  into  the  gardens,  in.  order  to  peep  in  at  the  windows. 
For  these,  and  yarioua  other  ofEencos  of  like  magnitude,  Mr. 
Stirn  had  long,  but  vainly,  sought  to  induce  the  Sqnire  to 
withdraw  a  permission  so  villanously  abused.  But  though 
there  were  times  when  Mr.  Hazeldean  grunted  and  growled, 
and  swore  "that  he  wonld  shut  up  tho  park,  and  fill  it 
(illegally)  with  man-trapB  and  spring-guns,"  hia  anger  always 
evaporated  in  words.  The  park  was  still  open  to  all  the 
world  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  that  blessed  day  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  a  day  of  travail  and  wrath  to  Mr.  Stirn.  But  it 
was  from  the  last  chime  of  the  afternoon  service  bell  until 
dusk  that  the  spirit  of  this  vigilant  functionary  was  most 
perturbed  ;  for,  amidst  the  flocks  that  gathered  from  the  little 
hamlets  round  to  tho  voice  of  the  Pastor,  there  wore  always 
some  stray  sheep,  or  rather  climbing,  desultory,  vagabond 
goats,  who  struck  ofE  in  all  perverse  directions,  as  if  for  tho 
special  purpose  of  distracting  the  energetic  watchfulness 
of  Mr.  Stirn.  As  soon  as  church  was  over,  if  the  day  were  _ 
fine,  the  whole  park  became  a  scene  animated  with  red  cloaki 
DP  lively  shawls,  Sunday  waistcoats,  and  hats  stuck  full  a 
wild  fiowers — which  last  Mr.  Stirn  often  stoutly  maintained 
to  be  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  newest  geraniums.  Now,  on  tl ' 
Sunday,  especially,  there  was  an  imperative  call  upon  i 
extra  exertion  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  superintend  on 
— he  had  not  only  to  detect  ordinary  depredators  iiiid  ti'Oi 
passers ;  but,  first^  to  discover  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  stocks  ;  and,  secondly,  to  "  make  an  example." 

He  had  bognii  his  rounds,  therefore,  from  the  early  mora- 
ing;  and  just  as  the  afternoon  bell  was  sounding  its  final 
peal,  he  emerged  upon  the  village  green  from  n.  hedgerow, 
behind  which  ho  had  been  at  watch  to  observe  who  had  tha 
moat  su£picious1y  gathered  round  the  stocks.  At  that  moment 
the  place  was  deserted,  At  a  distance,  the  superintendent  saw  . 
the  fast  disappearing  forma  of  some  belated  groups  hastening  j 
towards  the  church ;  in  front,  the  stocks  stood  staring  at  J 
fcim  mournfully  froit  its  four  great  eyes,  which  had  buca 
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cleansed  haia  tbc  mad,  bat  atill  looked  blt-ared  aiid  Btaisod 
with  tbemaj-ks  of  tbercceut  outrage.  Here  Mr.  Stim  paused, 
took  off  hiB  hat,  and  wiped  hid  browa. 

"  If  I  had  Btrni  nn,  to  watch  here,"  thonght  lie,  "  wliile  I 
takes  a  turn  by  the  water-side,  p'r'apa  eummat  might  come 
out;  p'r'apa  them  as  did  it  beii't  gone  to  chorob,  bnt  will 
come  sneaking  round  to  look  on  their  willany  !  as  they  Bays 
mnrderers  are  always  led  back  to  the  place  where  they  ha' 
left  the  body.  But  in  this  here  willage  there  ben't  a  man, 
woman,  nor  ehild,  as  has  any  consam  for  Squire  or  Parish, 
barring  myself."  It  wafl  j'uat  as  ho  arrived  at  that  misan- 
thropical conclusion  that  Mr.  Stirn  beheld  Leonard  Fairfield 
walking  very  fast  fi-om  his  own  home.  The  superintendent 
clapped  on  hia  hat,  and  stuck  his  right  arm  akimbo.  "  Hollo, 
you  BIT,"  said  he,  as  Leuny  now  camo  in  hearing,  "  whore  be 
yon  going  at  that  rate  ?  " 

"  Please,  air,  I  be  going  to  church." 

"  Stop,  sir — stop,  Maater  Lenny,  Going  to  church ! — why, 
the  bell's  done  ;  and  you  knowa  the  Parson  is  very  angry  at 
them  as  cornea  in  lato,  disturbing  the  congregation.  Tou 
can't  go  to  church  now !  " 

"  Please,  sir — " 

"  I  aaya  you  can't  go  to  church  now.  Tou  must  learn 
to  think  a  little  of  others,  lad.  You  sees  how  I  sweats 
to  serve  the  Squire !  and  you  must  serve  him  too.  Why, 
your  mother's  got  tho  house  and  premishos  almost  rent  free : 
you  onghtto  have  a  grateful  heart,  Leonard  Fairfield,  and  feel 
for  his  honour !  Poor  man !  his  heart  is  well-nigh  bruk,  I 
am  sure,  with  the  goings  on." 

Leonard  opened  his  innocent  blue  eyes,  whilo  Mr.  Stirn 
dolorously  wiped  his  own. 

"  Look  at  that  'ere  dumb  cretur,"  said  Stim  suddenly, 
pointing  to  the  stocks — "  look  at  it.  If  it  could  apeak,  what 
would  it  Bay,  Leonard  Fairfield  ?  Answer  rao  that ! — 'Damn 
the  stocks,'  indeed  !  "  ' 

"  It  wafl  Vdy  b)ad  in  them  to  write  such  naughty  words," 
Baid  Lenny  gravely.  "Mother  was  quite  shocked  when  she; 
beard  of  it,  this  morning." 

Mb.  Stirn. — "  I  dare  say  she  was,  considering  what  she 
pays  for  the  premiaheB  (iusinnatingly) :  you  does  not  know 
who  did  it — eh,  Lenny  ?  " 

IjKsht. — "No,  air;  indeed  I  does  not !  " 

Mh.  Stien. — "Well,  you  see,  you  can't  go  to  church — 
prayers  half  over  by  this  time.     You  rccoUex  thai  I  pat  them 
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stocka  iiiider  yonr  '  sponaibility,'  and  see  the  way  yon'a  doM 
your  duty  by  'em.     IVe  half  a  mind  to — " 

Mr.  Stirn  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ej-ee  of  the  stflcltB, 

"  Please,  sir,"  began  Lenny  again,  rather  frightened. 

"Ho,  I  won't  pleoae;  it  ben't  pleasing  at  all.  Bnt  ] 
foi^veB  yon  this  time,  only  keep  a  sharp  look-ont,  lad,  il 
fatnre.  Now  yon  jnst  ste.y  herfr — no,  there — nnder  the  hedges  .fl 
Bind  yon  watohea  if  any  persons  comes  to  loiter  abont,  or  looks 
at  the  stocks,  or  langhs  to  hiaeolf,  while  I  go  my  rounds.  I 
shall  bo  back  either  aforo  church  is  oyer  or  jast  arter ;  so  you 
stay  till  I  cornea,  and  give  me  yonr  report.  Be  sharp,  boy, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  and  your  mother  :  I  can  let  ms 
premishea  for  four  pounds  a-yearraore,  to-morrow." 

Concluding  with  that  somewhat  menacing  and  very  eignl- 
iicant  remark,  and  not  staying  for  an  answer,  Mr,  Stim 
waved  his  hand,  and  walked  off. 

Poor  Lenny  remained  by  the  stocks,  very  mnch  dejected, 
and  greatly  disliking  the  neighbourhood  to  which  he  was 
consigned.  At  length  he  slowly  crept  off  to  the  hedge,  and 
sat  himself  down  in  the  place  of  espionage  pointed  out  to  him. 
Now,  philosophers  tell  uB  that  what  is  called  the  point  of 
bononr  is  a  barbarous  feudal  prejudice.  Amongst  the  higher 
classes,  wherein  those  feudal  prejudices  may  be  supposed  to 
prevail,  Lenny  Fairfield's  occupation  would  nob  have  been 
considered  peculiarly  honourable ;  neither  would  it  have 
seemed  so  to  the  more  turbulent  spirits  among  the  hnmbler 
orders,  who  have  a  point  of  honour  of  their  own,  which 
consists  in  the  adherence  to  each  other  in  deflanoe  of  all 
lawful  authority.  But  to  Lenny  Fairfield,  brought  up  much 
apart  from  other  boys,  and  with  a  profound  and  grateful 
reverence  for  the  Sc[uire  instilled  into  all  his  habits  of  ^oogl ' 
notions  of  honour  bounded  themselves  to  simple  honesty 
straightforward  truth ;  and  as  ho  cherished  an  nnquestioi  ^ 
awe  of  order  and  constitntionat  authority,  so  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  there  was  anything  derogatory  and  debasing  in. 
being  thus  set  to  wat«h  for  an  offender.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  began  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  ohupch 
service,  and  to  enjoy  tlio  cool  of  the  summer  shade,  aud  the 
occasional  chirp  of  tho  birds,  ho  got  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  commission  to  which  he  was  deputed.  In  youth, 
at  least,  everything  has  its  bright  side — oven  the  appoint 
meet  of  Protector  to  tho  Parislj  Stocks.  For  the  stocks  itself 
Leonard  had  no  affection,  it  is  trae  ;  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  its  aggreseors,  and  he  could  well  conoeiTe  that  tht 
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^Hi.Bqnire  vronld  be  very  much  hurt  at  the  revolutionary  evviit 
^Hnf  the  night.      "So,"  thought  poor  Leonard  in  hia  simple 
^f  heart — "  bo,  if  I  can  serve  hia  honour,  by  keeping  off  mis- 
chievous boys,  or  letting  bim  know  wbo  did  the  thing,  I'm 
Bnre  it  would  be  a  proud  dny  for  mother."     Then  he  b<>gan  to 
consider  that,  however  nngrarionsly  Mr.  Stim  had  boKtowed 
on  him  the  appointment,  still  it  was  a  t-oniplim.ent  to  him — 
^L  showed  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  picked  him  oat  from  hia 
^B  contemporaries  as  the  sober  moral  pattern  boy ;  and  Iienny 
^B  had  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  him,  especially  in  matters  of 
^    repute  and  character. 

All  theae  things  considered,  I  say,  Leonard  Fairfield 
reclined  on  his  lurk.ing-place,  if  not  with  positive  delight  and 
intoxicatiiig  rapture,  at  least  with  tolerable  content  and  eoiae 
complacency. 

Mr.  Stim  might  have  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  when 
a  boy  came  throngb  a  little  gate  in  the  park,  just  opposite  to 
Lenny's  retreat  in  the  hedge,  and,  as  if  fatigued  with  walking, 

»or  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  paased  on  the  green  for 
h  moment  or  so,  and  then  advanced  under  the  shade  of  the 
^reat  tree  which  overhung  the  stocks. 
Lenny  pricked  up  hia  eara,  and  peeped  out  jealously. 
He  had  never  seen  t!ie  boy  before :  it  was  a  strange  face  to 

Leonard  Fairfield  waa  not  fond  of  strangers;  moreover,  ho 
had  &  vague  belief  that  strangers  were  at  the  bottom  of 
that  desecration  of  the  stocks.  The  boy,  then,  waa  a 
stranger ;  hut  what  was  hia  rank  ?  Waa  he  of  that  grade  in 
society  in  which  the  natural  offences  are  or  are  not  consonant 
to,  or  harmonious  with,  outrages  upon  stocks?  On  that 
Lenny  Fairfield  did  not  feel  quite  assured.  According  to  all 
the  erperience  of  the  villager,  the  boy  was  not  dressed  liiie  a 
young  gentleman.  Leonard's  notions  of  snch  aristocratic 
costume  were  naturally  fashioned  npon  the  model  of  Frank 
Hazeldean.  They  represented  to  him  a  dazzling  vision  of 
■now-white  trousers,  and  beautiful  blue  coals,  and  incom- 
parable cravats.  Now  the  dress  of  this  stranger,  though  not 
Ihatof  apeasaut  norof  afarmer,  did  not  in  any  way  corra.spond 
with  Lenny's  notion  of  the  costume  of  a  young  gentleman  : 
it  looked  to  him  higlily  disrepntable :  the  coat  was  covered 
With  mad,  and  the  hat  was  all  manner  of  shapes,  with  a 
gap  between  the  side  and  crown. 

Lenny  waa  puzzled,  till  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  tho 
Kate  throngb  which  the  boy  had  passed  was  in  the  direct  path 
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across  the  pavk  from  a  small  town,  thti  iuLabitanta  of  wlii 
were  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  Hall — thoy  luid 
farnialied  the  most  daring  poachers  to  the  preserveB, 
most  troublesome  trespassers  on  the  park,  the  most  aoprin- 
cipled  orchard  robbers,  and  the  most  dispntatious  asaerters  oi 
"rarions  problematical  rights  of  way,  which,  according  to 
the  Town,  were  pnblic,  and,  according  to  the  Hall,  had  been 
private  since  the  Conqnest.  It  was  true  that  the  same  patb 
led  also  directly  from  the  Sqnire's  house,  but  it  was  nA 
probable  that  the  wearer  of  attiro  so  equivocal  had  beet 
visiting  there.  All  thiugs  considered,  Lenny  had  no  doufa^ 
in  his  mind  but  th^t  tho  atrimger  was  a  shop-boy  or  'prentii 
from,  the  town  of  Thorndyke ;  and  the  notorious  repute 
that  town,  coupled  with  this  presumption,  made  it  probal 
that  Lenny  now  saw  before  him  one  of  the  midnight  deaecra-' 
tors  of  the  stocks.  As  if  to  conSrm  the  suspicion,  which 
passed  through  Lenny's  mind  with  a  rapidity  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  lines  it  costs  me  to  convey  it, 
the  boy,  now  standing  right  before  the  stocks,  bent  down  and 
read  that  pithy  anathema  with  which  it  was  defaced.  And 
having  read  it,  he  repeated  it  aioud,  and  Lonny  actually  saw 
him  smile — such  a  smile! — bo  disagreeable  and  sinister! 
Lenny  had  never  before  seen,  the  smile  Sardonic. 

But  what  were  Lenny's  pious  horror  and  dismay  when  thig 
ominous  stranger  fairly  seated  himself  on  the  stacks,  rested 
his  heels  profanely  on  the  lids  of  two  of  the  four  round  eyes, 
and  taking  out  a  pencil  and  a  pocket-book,  began  to  write. 
Was  this  audacious  Unknown  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
church  and  tho  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  conflagration  P  Ha 
looked  at  one,  and  at  the  other,  with  a  strange,  fixed  stare 
he  wrote — not  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  paper,  us  Lenny  had 
been  taught  to  do  when  he  sat  down  to  bis  copy-booki  Thft 
fact  is,  that  Bandal  Leslie  was  tired  and  faint,  and  he  feltl 
the  shock  of  his  fall  the  more,  after  the  few  paces  he  had 
walked,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  rest  himself  a  few  moments ; 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  to  write  a  line  to  Frank,  to 
excuse  himself  for  not  calling  again,  intending  to  tear  the  leaf 
on  which  he  wrote  out  of  his  pocket-book  and  leave  it  at  tha 
first  cottage  bo  passed,  with  instructions  to  take  it  to  the 
Hall. 

While  Randal  was  thus  iunocontly  engaged,  Lenny 
up  to  him,  with  the  firm  and  measured  pace  of  one  who  has 
resolved,  cost  what  it  may,  to  do  hia  dnty.     And  as  Lenny, 
thongh  brave,  was  not  ferocious,  so  the  anger  he  felt,  and 
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the  snspiciona  he  entertained,  on]y  exhibited  tbomselves  in 
tlie  following  Bolemn  appeal  to  the  ofTcnder'n  senae  of  pro- 
priety,— 

"  Ben't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  Sitting  on  the  Sqaire'a 
newatooks!     Do  get  np,  and  go  along  with  you!  " 

Randal  turned  ronnd  shurply ;  and  though,  at  any  other 
moment,  he  would  have  had  sense  enough  to  extricate  himself 
very  easily  from  his  false  position,  yet.  Nemo  mortalium,  Ac, 
No  one  is  always  wise.  And  Randal  was  in  an  exceedingly 
bad  humour.  The  affability  towards  his  inferiors,  for  which 
I  lately  praised  him,  was  entirely  lost  in  the  contempt  for  ini- 
pertinent  snobs  natural  to  an  insulted  Etonian. 

Therefore,  eyeing  Lenny  with  great  disdain,  Randal  an- 
swered briefly, — 

"  Ton  are  an  insolent  young  blackguard." 

So  curt  a  rejoinder  made  Lenny's  blood  fly  to  his  face. 
Persuaded  before  that  the  intmder  was  some  lawless  appreo- 
tice  or  shop  lad,  he  was  now  more  confirmed  in  that  judg- 
ment, not  only  by  language  so  uncivil,  but  by  the  tmoulent 
glance  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  certainly  did  not 
derive  any  imposing  dignity  from  the  mutilated,  rakish,  hang- 
dog, ruinous  hat,  under  which  it  shot  its  stdlcn  and  menacing 

Of  aU  the  various  articles  of  which  onr  male  attire  ia 
composed,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  so  much 
cluu^ter  and  expression  as  the  top  covering.  A  neat,  well- 
brushed,  short-napped,  gentleman-like  hat,  put  on  with  a 
certain  air,  gives  a  distinction  and  respectability  to  the  whole 
exterior ;  whereas,  a  broken,  squashed,  higgledy-piggledy 
sort  of  a  bat,  such  as  Randal  Leslie  had  on,  wonid  go  far 
towards  transforming  the  atatehest  gentleman  who  ever 
walked  down  St.  James's  Street  into  the  ideal  of  a  mffiauly 
Bcamp. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  nothing  more  anti- 
pathetic to  yoDT  peaaant-bny  than  a  shop-boy.  Even  on  grand 
political  occasions,  the  rural  working-class  can  rarely  be 
coaxed  into  sympathy  with  the  trading  town-class.  Tour 
true  English  peasant  is  always  an  aristocrat.  Moreover,  and 
irrespectively  of  this  immemorial  grudge  of  class,  there  ia 
Bomething  pecnliarly  hostile  in  the  relationship  between  boy 
uid  boy  when  their  backs  are  once  np,  and  they  are  alone  on 
a  quiet  bit  of  groon.  Something  of  the  game-cock  feeling — ■ 
something  that  teuds  to  keep  aUve,  in  the  population  of  this 
island    (otherwise  so  I&mb-like   and   peaceful),  the  martial 
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proponsify  to  double  the  thnaib  tightly  over  the  fonr  fingersi 
jnd  mako  what  ia  called  "a  flat  of  it"  Dangerooa  Hymptoma 
of  these  mingled  and  agrgrcasipo  sentiments  wevo  visible  in 
Leimy  ruii-field  at  the  words  and  the  look  of  the  tmpre- 
poflsessitig  stranger.  And  the  stranger  seemed  aware  of 
them;  for  his  pale  face  grew  more  pale,  and  his  sullen  eye 
more  fixed  and  more  vigilant. 

"  Ton  get  off  them  stocka,"  said  Lunny,  disdaining  to  reply 
to  the  coarse  expressiona  bostowcd  on  hini ;  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  gave  ihe  intruder  what  he  meant  for  a 
shove,  but  what  Hajidal  took  for  a  blow.  The  Etonian  sprang 
np,  and  the  quickness  of  his  raovement,  aided  but  hy  a  sligbt 
touch  of  his  hand,  mode  Lenny  lose  his  balance,  and  sent  him 
neck-and-crop  over  the  stocks.  Burning  with  rage,  the 
young  villager  rose  alertly,  and,  flying  at  RandiJ,  struck  ouf 
right  and  left. 


CHATTER    III. 


I 


I 


Aid  me,' 0   ye  Nine!    whom  iho  incomparablo   Pei'si 
Eatiiised  his  cont«mporai'ies  for  invoking,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  invoked  oq  his  own  behalf — aid  me  to  describe  that 
famous  battle  by  the  stocks,  and  in  defence  of  the  stocks 
which  was  waged  by  the  two  representittives  of  Saxon  and 
N'orman  England.     Mere,  sober  support  of  law  and  duty  and    ^H 
delegated  trust— ^ro  am  et  foeis ;  there,  haughty  iuvasion,   ^H 
and  bellicose  spirit  of  kugbthood,  and  that  respect  for  name  ^H 
and  person,   which  wo  call  "honour."      Here,   too,   hardy    ^^| 
physical  force — there,  skilful  discipUnc.   Here — The  Nine  ai'o 
as  deaf  aa  a  post,  and  aa  cold  as  a  atone  !     Plague  take  tho 
jades ! — I  cau  do  bettor  without  them. 

Randal  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  Lenny,  but  he  waa  ^^ 
not  so  tall  nor  so  strong,  nor  even  so  active;  and  after  the  ^^M 
first  blind  msb,  when  the  two  boys  paused,  and  drew  back  to  ^H 
breathe,  Lenuy,  eyeing  the  slight  form  and  huelcsa  cheek  of  ^^M 
bis  opponent,  and  eeeing  blood  trickling  from  Bandal's  lip,  ^^M 
was  seized  with  an  instantaneous  and  generous  remorse.  "It  ^^H 
was  not  fair,"  be  thought,  "  to  fight  one  whom  be  conld  beat  ^^M 
BO  easily."  So,  retreating  still  &i-ther,  and  letting  hia  anna  ^^H 
fall  to  his  side,  he  said,  mildly — "  There,  let's  have  no  more  of  ^^ 
it;  but  go  home  and  be  good." 

Randal  Leslie  had  no  remarkable  dogrco  of  that  consti- 
tutional quality  called  physical  courage ;  but  he  bad  aome  ei 
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tliose  moral  qualities  wliich  aiin'ly  its  place.  He  wan  proud 
— Lo  was  vindictive — lie  bad  liigli  Helt-tateem — he  had  the 
dcstractiTe  organ  more  tbaji  the  combative; — what  had  oaco 
provoked  bia  wrath  it  became  his  instinct  to  sweep  awnjr. 
Therefore,  thongh  all  hia  nerrea  ■were  quivering,  and  bot  teara 
were  in  bia  eyee,  be  approached  Lenny  with  the  etemnesa  of  a 
gladiator,  and  said,  between  his  teeth,  which  ho  set  hard, 
choking  back  the  sob  of  rage  and  pain — 

"Ton  have  struck  me — and  yon  abaU  not  stir  from  this 
ground  till  I  have  made  yoa  repent  it.  Put  np  your  hands 
—defend  yonrBelf." 

Lenny  mechanically  obeyed  ;  nnd  he  had  good  need  of  the 

'monition;  for  if  before  he  liad  had  the  advantage,  now  tliiit 

indal  had  recovered  the  sorprise  to  hia  nerves,  the  bottle 
was  not  to  the  atrong. 

Thongh  Leslie  had  not  been  a  fighting  boy  at  Eton,  atill  hia 
temper  had  involved  him  in  aome  conflieta  when  he  waa  in  the 
lower  forms,  and  be  had  learned  aomething  of  the  art  as  well 
as  the  practice  in  pugilism — an  excellent  thing  too,  I  am  bar- 
barons  enough  to  believe,  and  which  I  hope  will  never  quits 
die  out  of  our  pubhc  schools.  Ah,  many  a  young  duke  has 
been  a  belter  fellow  for  life  from,  a  fair  scl-to  with  a  trador'a 
son  ;  and  many  a  trader's  son  baa  learned  to  look  a  lord  more 
manfully  in  the  face  on  the  hnstinga,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  sound  thi'ashiug  he  once  gave  to  some  Utile  Lord  Leopold 
Dawdle. 

So  Randal  now  brought  hia  experience  and  art  to  hear ; 
side  those  heavy  roundabout  blows,  and  darted  in  his 
quick  and  sharp — supplying  to  the  natural  feebleueaa 
)  arm  the  due  momentum  of  pugilistic  mechanics.     Ay, 

id  the  arm,  too,  waa  no  longer  so  feeble  :  for  strange  ia  the 
iDgth  that  comes  from  passion  and  pluck ! 

Poor  Lenny,  who  had  never  fought  before,  was  bewildered-, 
Ub  sensations  grew  so  entangled  that  be  could  never  recall 
them  distinctly  ;  he  had  a  dim  reminiscence  of  some  breathless 
impotent  rush— of  a  sudden  blindness  followed  by  quick  flashes 
of  intolerable  light — of  a  deadly  faintness,  from  which  he 
was  roused  by  sharp  pangs — here — there — everywhere ;  and 
then  all  he  could  remember  waa,  that  he  waa  lying  on  thu 
gnmnd,  huddled  up  and  panting  hard,  while  hia  adversary 
b^st  over  him  with  a  countenance  a^i  dark  and  livid  as  Lara 
himself  might  have  bent  over  the  fallen  Olho.  Foi-  Bandal 
LesUe  was  not  one  who,  by  impulse  and  nature,  subscribed  to 
tiia  noble  English  maxim — "Kever  hit  a  foe  when  he  ia 
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down;"  and  it  cost  him  a  strong  if  brief  self-atruggi 
set  Lis  heel  on  that  prostrate  form.     It  was  the  mind,  not  thi 
icart,  that  subdued  the  savage  within  him,  as  nantterin* 
aomething  inwardly — certainly  not   Christian   forgivenea 
the  Tiotor  turned  gloomily  away. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Just  at  that  precise  mom.ent,  who  should  appear  but  Mr. 
Stirn  !  For,  in  fact,  being  extremely  ajisioua  to  get  Lenny 
into  disgrace,  he  had  hoped  that  he  should  have  found  the 
young  villager  had  shirked  the  commission  entrusted  fo  him; 
and  the  Right-hand  Man  had  slily  come  back,  to  see  if  that 
amiable  expectation  were  realised.  He  now  beheld  Lenny 
rising  with  some  difficulty — still  panting  hard — and  viita 
hysterical  sounds  akin  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  blubbering 
— bis  fine  new  waistcoat  sprinkled  with  hie  own  blood,  which 
flowed  from  his  nose — nose  that  seemed  to  Lenny  I'aii'field'a 
feelings  to  be  a  nose  no  more,  but  a  swollen,  gigantic,  moun- 
tainous Slawkenhergian  excrescence; — in  fact,  he  felt  all  nose! 
Turning  aghast  from  this  spectacle,  Mr.  Stim  surveyed,  with 
no  mflre  respect  than  Lenny  had  manifested,  the  stranger  boy, 
who  had  again  seated  him  self  on  the  stocks  (whether  to 
recover  hia  breath,  or  whether  to  show  that  his  victory  waB 
consummated,  and  that  he  was  in  his  rights  of  possession), 
"Hollo,"  said  Mr.  Stim,  "what  is  all  this? — what's  tha 
matter,  Lenny,  yon  blockhead  P  " 

"  He  will  sit  there,"  answered  Lenny,  in  broken  gasps,  "  andj 
ho  has  boat  me  because  I  would  not  let  him ;  but  I  doesn'' 
mind  that,"  added  the  villager,  trying  bard  fo  suppress 
tears,  "  wid  Tm  ready  again  for  him— that  I  am." 

"  And  what  do  yon  do  loUopoping  there  on  them  blessed 
stocks  ?  " 

"  Looking  at  the  landscape  ;  out  of  ray  light,  man  !  " 

This  tone  instantly  inspired  Mr.  Stim  with  raisgivinga 
was  a  tone  so  disrespectful  to  him  that  he  wna  soized  with  in- 
voluntary respect;  who  but  a  gentleman  could  Bpeak  so  ta 
Mr.  Stirn. 

"And  may  I  ask  who  you  he  P  "  said  Stim,  falteringly,  and 
half  inclined  to  touch  his  hat.  "  What's  your  name,  pray  P— 
what's  your  bizness  ?  " 

"  My  name  ia  Jtandal  Leaiio,  and  my  bnainess  waa  to  viail 
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yonr  master's  family — that  ia,  if  you  are,  as  I  guess  from  yoni 
mimncr,  Mr.  Hazeldean's  plonghnian !  " 

So  saying,  Eandal  rose;  and,  moving  on  a  few  pacea.tnrneil, 
and  tbrowing  half-ft-crown  on  the  rond,  said  to  Lenny, — "Let 
that  pay  yon  for  your  brni8e8,an(l  remember  another  time  how 
yon  speak  to  a  gentleman.  As  for  yon,  fellow," — and  he 
pointed  Ms  sconifnl  hand  towards  Mr.  Stirn,  who,  with  his 
montli  open,  and  his  hat  new  fairly  off,  stood  bowing  to  the 
earth — "  aa  for  you,  give  my  complimcnta  to  Mr.  Hnxcldoan, 
and  say  that,  wlieu  he  does  ns  the  hononr  to  visit  na  at  Rood 
Hall,  I  trast  that  the  manners  of  our  villagers  will  make  him 
ashamed  of  Hazeldean." 

O  my  poor  Squire  !  Rood  Hal)  ashamed  of  Hazeldean  !  If 
that  message  had  been  dehverod  to  yon,  you  would  never  have 
looked  np  i^ain ! 

With  those  titter  words,  Randal  swung  himself  over  the 
stile  that  led  into  the  Parson's  glebe,  and  left  Lenny  Pair, 
field  still  feeling  bis  nose,  and  Mr.  Stirn  still  bowing  to  the 
tearth. 


r  CHAPTER  V. 

RiHDAi  Leslie  had  a  very  long  walk  home  ;  he  was  braised 
and  sore  from  bead  to  foot,  and  his  mind  was  still  more  sore 
and  more  bruised  than  his  body.  Bat  if  Randal  Leslie  had 
rested  himself  in  the  Squire's  gardens,  without  walking  back- 
-wards,  and  iudulgiug  in  speculations  suggested  by  Marat,  and 
warranted  by  my  Lord  Bacon,  he  would  have  passed  a  most 
agreeable  evening,  and  really  availed  himself  of  the  Squire's 
wealth  by  going  honie  in  the  Sqnire's  carriage.  But  because 
he  chose  to  take  so  intellectual  a  view  of  property,  he 
tnmbled  into  a  ditch  ;  because  he  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  he 
spoiled  bia  clothes  ;  becanse  he  spoiled  his  clothes,  he  gave  np 
his  visit ;  becanse  be  gave  np  his  visit,  he  got  into  the  village 
green,  and  sat  on  the  stacks  with  a  hat  that  gave  him  the  air 
of  a  fugitive  from  the  treadmill;  because  he  sat  on  the  stocks 
— with  that  hat,  and  a  cross  face  nnderit — he  had  been  forced 
into  the  most  discreditable  squabble  with  a  clodhopper,  and 
was  now  limping  home,  at  war  with  gods  and  men ; — argo 
(this  is  a  moral  that  will  bear  repetition) — ergo,  when  you 
walk  in  a  rich  man's  gronnda,  be  contented  to  enjoy  what  is 
yours,  namely,  the  prospect ; — I  dare  say  you  will  enjoy  it 
B  than,  he  does  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


If,  in  tlie  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  tlie  crndity  of  hii 
espei-ience,  Lenny  Fairfield  had  conceived  it  probable  that 
Mr.  Stirii  would  address  to  him  some  words  in  approbation  of 
his  gaDantry,  and  in  sympathy  for  Lis  bmises,  he  soon  found 
hiniaelf  woefully  mistaken.  That  truly  groat  man,  wortky 
prime-minisler  of  Hazeldean,  raight,  perhaps,  pardon  a  derelic- 
tion from  his  orders,  if  such  dereliction  provedadvantageons  to 
the  intprests  of  the  Bcrvice,  or  redonnded  to  the  credit  of  the 
chief:  but  he  was  luexorable  to  that  worst  of  diplomatic 
offences — an  ill-timed,  stupid,  over-Ecaloufl  obedience  to  orders, 
which,  if  it  established  the  devotion  of  the  employe,  got  the  em- 
ployer into  what  is  popularly  called  a  acrapel  And  though,  by 
those  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  and  on- 
acquainted  with  the  especial  hearts  of  prime-ministers  and 
right-hand  men,  it  might  have  eeemed  natural  that  Mr.  Sfcim, 
D8  he  stood  Btill,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  etung, 
hnmbled,  and  exasperated  hy  the  mortification  he  had  received 
from,  the  lips  of  Baudal  Ijeslie,  would  have  felt  that  that 
yonng  gentleman  was  the  proper  object  of  his  resentment;  yet 
GQch  a  breach  of  all  tho  etiquottc  of  diplon^tio  life  as  resent- 
ment towards  a  superior  power  was  the  last  idea  that  would 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  profound  intellect  of  the  Premier 
of  Hazeldean.  Still,  as  rage,  like  steam,  most  escape  some- 
where, Mr.  Stirn,  on  feeling — as  he  afterwards  expressed  it  to 
Lis  wife — that  Lis  "buzzom  was  a  bnrstin,"  turned  with  tbe 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  tho  safety-valve  pro-, 
vided  for  the  explosion ;  and  the  vapoara  within  him  rnshf  * 
into  vent  upon  Lenny  Fairfield.  He  clapped  his  hat  on 
head  fiercely,  and  thus  relieved  bia  "  hazzom," 

"Tou  youug  willain!  yon.  howdacious  wiper  I  aud  so  aB'' 
this  blessed  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  yon  ought  to  bars 
been  in  church  on  your  marrow-bonea,  a  pi'aying  for  your 
betters,  yon  hoa  been  a-fitting  with  a  young  gentlenuw,  and 
a  wisiter  to  your  master,  on  the  wery  place  of  the  parridge 
hinstitntton  that  you  was  to  guard  and  pertect;  and  a-bloody- 
ifflg  it  all  over,  I  declares,  with  your  blaggard  little  nose  I" 
Thus  saying,  and  as  if  to  mend  the  matter,  Mr.  Stim  aimed 
an  additional  stroke  at  the  offending  member ;  but,  Lennjr 
mechanically  putting  up  both  arms  to  defend  hia  tact^ 
Mr,    Stiiii    struck    his    knuckles    against    the    Inrge  lawm 
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mt'.CBS  that  adorned  the  cafF  of  tho  boy's  coat-Bleere — aa 
{incident  which  considerably  aggravated  his  indignation.  And 
jenny,  whose  spirit  was  fairly  roused  at  what  the  narrowneas 
t  his  edncation  conceived  to  be  a  aignal  injustice,  placing 
le  trunk  of  the  tree  between  Mr.  Stirn  Find  himself,  liegan  that 
tek  of  Belf-jnstification  which  it  wa.s  equally  irapolitio  to  con- 
eive  and  imprudent  to  execute,  Bince,  in  such  a  case,  to  justify 
T?a8  to  recriminate. 

"  I  wonder  at  yon,  Master  Stirn,— if  Tuother  i!onId  hcnr 
yon !  Yon  know  it  was  you  who  would  not  let  me  go  to 
chnrch  j  it  waa  yon  who  told  mo  to — " 

"Fit  a  young  gentleman,  and  break  tho  Sabbath,"  said  Mr. 
Stim,  interrnpling  hi'm  with  a  withering  snocr.  "  0  yes  1  I 
told  yon  to  disgrace  his  honour  the  Squirt',  and  me,  and  tho 
■  parridgo,  and  bring  na  all  into  trouble.  But  the  Squire  told 
^^e  to  make  an  example,  and  1  will !  "  With  those  words, 
uick  as  lightning  flashed  nponMr.  Stim'a  mind  the  luminona 
iea  of  Betting  Len^  in  tho  very  stocks  which  ho  had  too 
aithfnlly  guarded.  Eureka!  the  "example"  was  before  liim! 
Here,  he  eonld  gratify  his  long  gi'udge  against  the  pattern 
■joy;  here,by  anch  a  selection  of  the  verj- best  lad  in  the  parish, 
Id  could  stnke  terror  into  the  wovBt;  hero  he  could  appease 
the  offended  dignity  of  Ilaiidal  Leslie ;  hero  was  a  pmctical 
apology  to  the  Squire  for  tho  affront  put  upon  his  young 
visitor ;  here,  too,  there  was  prompt  obedience  to  the  Squire's 
own  wish  that  the  stocks  should  bo  provided  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible  with  a  tenant.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  thought,  Mr. 
Stim  made  a  rapid  plunge  at  hia  victim,  caught  hini  by  the 
skirt  of  his  jacket,  and,  in  a  feiv  seconds  more,  the  jaws  of  the 
Btocka  had  opened,  and  Lenny  Fairfield  waa  thrust  thci-eiu^a 
Bad  Bpeotaole  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  Tbis  done,  and  while 
the  boy  was  too  astounded,  too  stnpified  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  calamity  for  the  resiatanco  he  might  otherwise  have 
made — nay,  for  more  than  a  few  inaudible  words — Mr.  Stim 
hurried  from  the  spot,  but  wot  without  Erst  picking  up  and 
pocketing  the  half-crown  designed  for  Lenny,  and  which,  so 
great  hEd  been  his  first  emotions,  ho  had  hitherto  even  almost 
forgotten.  He  then  made  hia  way  towards  the  chnrch,  with 
the  intention  to  place  himself  close  by  the  door,  catch  the 
Bqnire  as  he  came  out,  whisper  to  him  what  had.  passed,  and 
lead  him,  with  the  whole  congregation  at  his  heels,  to  gaze 
Lnpon  the  sacrifice  offered  iiD  to  tbt:  joint  Powers  of  Nemesi* 
■tod  Themis. 


1 
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CHAPTER  VTI. 


UHiiTECTEiiLT  I  Bay  it — upon  the  Lononr  of  a  ^ntli 
aiid  tbe  pcputation  of  an  ntitlior,  nnftflcetcdly  1  say  it — -i 
■words  o£  mino  can  do  juBtice  to  the  sensations  exporionced  bj"! 
Jjcnny  Fairfield,  as  he  sate  alone  in  that  place  of  penance. 
He  felt  no  more  the  physical  pain  of  his  bruises ;  the  angniah 
of  his  mind  stifled  and  overhore  all  corpoi-eal  sufffring — an 
anguish  as  great  as  the  childish  breast  is  capable  of  holding. 
For  first  aud  deepest  of  all,  and  earliest  felt,  was  the  burning 
sense  of  injustice.  He  had,  it  might  be  with  erring  judg- 
ment, but  with  all  honesty,  earnestness  and  zeal,  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him ;  he  had  stood  forth  manfully 
in  discharge  of  hia  duty;  he  had  fought  for  it,  suffered  for  i^ 
bled  for  it.  This  was  his  reward  !  Now,  in  Lenny's  mind 
there  was  pre-eminently  that  quality  which  distinguishes  the 
Anglo-SaKoo  race — the  sense  of  justice.  It  was  perhaps  the 
Btrongest  principle  in  hia  moral  constitution  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple had  never  lost  its  virgin  bloom  and  freshness  by  any  of 
the  minor  acts  of  oppression  and  iniquity  which  boys  of  higher 
birth  often  snfEer  from  harsh  parents,  or  in  tyrannical  schools. 
So  that  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  that  iron  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  with  it  camo  its  attendant  feeling — the  wrathful,  gall- 
ing sense  of  impotence.  He  had  been  wronged,  and  he  had 
no  means  to  right  himself.  Then  came  another  sensation,  if  not 
so  deep,  yet  more  smarting  and  envenomed  for  the  time — 
shame !  He,  the  good  boy  of  all  good  boys — he,  the  pattern 
of  the  school,  and  the  pride  of  the  Parson — he,  whoni  ths 
Squire,  in  sight  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had  often  singled 
out  to  slap  on  the  back,  and  the  grand  Squire's  lady  to  pat  on 
the  head,  with  a  smiling  gratnlation  on  his  young  and  fair 
repute — he,  who  had  already  learned  so  dearly  to  prize  the. 
sweets  of  an  honourable  name — he,  to  be  made,  a  ' 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  mark  for  opprobrium,  a  bott 
scorn,  a  jeer,  and  a  byword  !  The  streams  of  hia  life  Wi 
poisoned  at  the  fonutain.  Aud  then  caine  a  tenderer  thought 
of  his  mother  !  of  the  shock  this  would  be  to  her — she  who 
nad  already  begun  to  look  up  to  him  as  her  stay  and  BUpponi' 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  the  tears,  long  suppressed,  rolled 

Then  he  wrestled  and  straggled,  and  strove  to  wrencb 
limbs  from  that  hatofal  bondage; — for  he  hsird  steps 
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proticLin^.  And  he  begaii  to  picture  to  Iiiinsclf  the  arrival  of 
all  tlic  villngera  from  chnrch,  tlio  sad  gnao  of  tlic  Purson, 
the  bent  brow  of  the  Squire,  the  idle  iU-snppreBs»!d  titter  of 
all  tbe  bojB,  jealoas  of  his  unspotted  cbaroctcr — chara^tc-r  uf 
wfaicb  the  original  whiteness  conld  never,  never  be  restored  ! 
He  wonld  always  be  the  boy  who  hnd  Bate  in  the  stocks  t 
And  the  words  attered  by  the  Sqnlre  came  back  on  his  soul, 
like  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  ears  uf  soma  doomed 
Uacbeth.  "  A  Bad  disgrace,  Lenny — yon'll  never  bo  in  sach  a 
qnandary."     "  Qwuidary,"  the  word  was  nnfamiliar  to  liim  j 

I  it  must  moan  something  awfnlly  discreditable.  The  poor  boy 
sonld  have  prayed  for  the  earth  to  swallow  him. 


1 


CHAPTEE    VI U. 


3  here  ?  "  cried  the 


"^ETTLEa  and  frying-pans!  what  has  i 
Tinker. 

ThJa  time  Mr.  Sprott  was  without  his  donkey  ;  for  it  being 
Sunday,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  donkey  was  enjoying 
Ilia  Sabbath  on  the  Common.  The  Tinker  was  in  his  Sunday's 
best,  clean  and  smart,  about  to  take  his  lounge  in  the  park. 

Lenny  Fairfield  made  no  answer  to  the  appeal. 

"  Ton  in  the  wood,  my  baby  !     Well,  that's  the  last  sight  1 

elionld  ha'  thought  to  see.     But,  we  all  lives  to  lam,"  added 

the  Tinkei',  sententiously.     "Who  gave  you  them  leggins? 

Can't  yon  speak,  lad  ?  " 

_      "Nick  Stim." 

L    "  Nick  Stim !     Ay,  I'd  ha'  ta'en  my  davy  on  that :  imd  cos 

fcy?" 

F  "  'Cause  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and  fought  a  boy  as  was  tres- 
passing on  these  very  stocks ;  and  he  beat  me — but  I  don't 
care  for  that;  and  that  boy  was  a  young  gentleman,  and  going 
to  visit  the  Squire ;  and  so  Nick  Stim — "  Lenny  stopped 
short,  choked  by  rage  and  humiliation. 

"  Augh,"  said  the  Tinker,  staring,  "  you  fit  with  a  young 

fmtleman,  did  you  ?  Sony  to  hear  you  confess  that,  my  lad' 
it  there  and  be  thankful  you  ha'  got  off  so  cheap.  'Tis  salt 
and  battery  to  fit  with  your  betters,  and  a  Lunnon  justice  o' 
peace  wonld  have  given  you  two  months  o'  the  treadmill.  But 
vy  ebonld  you  fit  cos  he  trespassed  on  tht  stocks  ?  It  bon't 
your  natural  side  for  fitting,  I  takes  it" 
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Lenny  mnrmurcd  something  not  very  distingnisliable  ultcral 
Berving  tlio  Squire,  and  doing  as  he  was  bid, 

"  Oh,  I  sees,  Iionny,''  interrupted  the  Tinker,  in  »  tone  of 
great  contempt,  "  yon  be  one  of  those  who  wonld  rayther  'nnt 
with  the  'ounds  than  mn  with  the  'are !     Ton  be'a  the  gnod 

Sttem  boy,  and  would  peach  agin  yonr  own  boi'der  to  curry 
rour  with  the  grand  folks.  Fie,  lad  !  you  !»  Barvcd  rigbt; 
stick  by  yonr  holder,  then  you'll  bo  'spectpd  when  you  gata^ 
into  trouble,  and  not  be  'varRally  'fipiaed — as  you'll  be  atti^S 
cburch-tinie !  Veil,  I  can't  he  seen  'sorting  with  yoll,  noiF'B 
you  are  vx  this  drogotary  fix ;  it  might  hurt  my  cracter,  bottjj 
with  tbem  aa  built  the  stocks  and  them  tte  wnnts  to  pull  'tmfm 
down.  Old  kettles  to  mend  !  Vy,  you  makes  me  forgit  ih^l 
Sabbath.  Sarvent,  my  lad,  and  wish  yon  well  out  of  it;fl 
'specks  to  yonr  mother,  and  say  we  can  deal  for  tlie  pan  anftil 
shovel  all  the  same  for  your  misfortin."  I 

The  Tinker  went  his  way.  Lenny's  eye  followed  him  witltw 
the  sulienncss  of  despair.  The  Tinker,  like  all  tbe  tribe  oE 
human  comforters,  had  only  watered  the  brambles  to  invigo- 
rate the  prick  of  the  thorns.  Tea,  if  Ijeuny  had  been  canght 
breaking  the  stocks,  some  at  least  would  have  pitied  him  ;  but 
to  be  incarcerated  for  defending  them,  you  might  as  well  have 
expected  that  the  widows  and  oi'phans  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
would  have  pitied  Dr.  Guillotin  when  he  slid  through  the 
grooves  of  Ilia  own.  deadly  machine.  And  even  the  Tinkca-, 
itinerant,  raguraniEn  vagabond  as  he  wad,  felt  ashamed  to  be 
found  with  the  pattern  boy  I  Lenny'a  head  sank  again  o' 
breast  heavily,  as  if  it  had  been  of  lead.  Some  few  m.iniitt|lj 
thus  passed,  when  the  unhappy  prisoner  became  aware 
presence  of  another  spectator  to  his  shame ;  he  heard  n 
bnt  he  Paw  »  shadow  thrown  over  the  sward.  He  held  i 
breath,  and  would  not  look  up,  with  some  vague  idea  that  I 
lie  refnaed  to  see  he  might  escape  being  seen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Per  Baceo  I  "  said  Dr.  Riccabooca,  jinttrng  Ub  band  tt 
Lenny's  shoulder,  and  bending  down  to  look  inlo  hia  fBao<* 
"  PerBaeco/  my  young  friend,  do  yon  ait  here  from  choios4| 
ueccHsity  P  " 

Lenny  slightly  shuddered,  and  winced  under  the  totioh  C 
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one  wliom  Le  bad  liitherto  reji^rded  with  a  sort  of  Gnporeti-       ^H 
tions  abhorrence.  ^H 

"I  fear,"  rcsnincd  Riccabocca,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an       ^| 
answer  to  tiia  question,  "  that  thongh  the  xitnation  is  charm- 
ing, yon  did  not  select  it  yonrsolf.     What  is  this?" — and  the 
irony  o£  the  tone  Taniebcd — "  what  in  this,  my  poor  hoy  ? 

I  Ton  have  bocn  bleeding,  and  I  boo  that  those  tears  which  yon 
try  to  check  oomefrom  a  deep  well.  ToWjae,  povero/uTteiitllo 
fnio,  (the  sweet  Italian  vowelB,  though  Lenny  did  not  nader- 
Btand  thum,  sounded  softly  and  soothingly,)— tell  me,  my 
child,  how  all  this  happened.  Perhaps  I  can  help  yon — we 
Lave  all  erred  ;  wo  should  all  help  eaoh  other." 
Lenny's  heart,  that  just  before  had  seemed  bound  in  brass, 
foond  itself  a  way  as  the  ItoJian  spoke  thiin  kindly,  and  the 
tears  rushed  down ;  but  he  ^ain  stoppixl  them,  and  gulped 
out  sturdily, — 

"I  have  not  done  no  wrong;  it  ben't  my  fault — and  'tis 
that  which  kiUs  me ! "  conclnded  I^nny,  with  a  buret  of 
energy. 

"  Yon  have  not  done  wrong?     Then,"  said  the  philosopher, 

drawing  oBt  his  pocket-handkerchief  with  great  compognrc, 

^^   and  spreading  it  on  the  ground — "  then  I  may  sit  beside  yon. 

^^K    I  could  only  stoop  pityingly  over  sin,  hut  1  can  lie  down  on 

^^B  equal  t«rm3  with  misfortune." 

^^H       Lenny  Pair£eld  did  not  quite  comprehend  the  words,  bnt 

^^K  enough  of  their  general  meaning  was  apparent  to  make  him 

^^Hc8St  a  grateful  glance  on  the  Italian.     Riccabocca  resumed, 

^^H  as  he  adjusted  the  pocket-handkerchief,  "  I  have  a  right  to 

^^Hjonr  confidence,  my  child,  for  I  have  been  afflicted  in  my 

^^K-day ;    yet  I    too  say  with  thee,  '  I  have  not  done  wrong.' 

^^H  Cospetlo  I  (and  here  the  Doctor  seated  himself  doblic-riitely, 

^^BiTesting  one  arm  on  the  side  column  of  the  stocks,  in  famUiar 

^^V  contact  with  the  captive's  ehonlder,  while  his  eye  wandered 

over  the  lovely  scene  around) — Coepdlo  I  my  prison,  if  they 

had  caught  me,  would  not  hare  had  so  fair  a  look-out  as  this. 

Bat,  to  be  sure,  it  is  all  one ;  there  arc  no  ugly  loves,  and  no 

handsome  prisons." 

With  that  sententious  maxim,  which,  indeed,  be  uttered  in 
his  native  Italian,  Riccabocca  turned  round  aqd  renewed  his 
soothing  invitations  to  confidence.      A  friend  in  need   is  a 

friend  indeed,  even  if  ho  come  in  the  guise  of  a  Papist  and 

wizard.      All  Lenny's  ancient  dislike  to  the  foreigner  had 
gone,  and  he  told  hitn  his  little  tale. 
iit.  lUccabocca  was  much  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  sea 
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exactly  tlio  motives  wliich  liad  induced  Mr.  Slii-r 
cerate  his  agent  (barring  only  that  of  personal  grudge, 
which  lionny'a  acconnt  gave  him.  no  clue).  That  a  man  high' 
'n  office  should  make  a  scapa-goat  of  his  own  watch-dog  for- 
,n  unlucky  snap,  or  even  an  indiscreet  bark,  was  nothing' 
strange  to  the  wisdom  of  tho  student  of  Macbiavelli.  How- 
ever, he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  consolation  with  equal' 
philosophy  and  teiidcrneBS.  He  began  by  reminding, 
rather  informing,  Leonard  I'aii'Hcld  of  all  the  instances 
ilinatrious  men  afflicted  by  the  injnatice  of  others  that  occorrt 
to  his  own  excellent  memory.  Ho-  told  him  how  the  great 
Bpictetus,  jwhen  in  slavery,  had  a  master  whose  favourite 
amusement  was  pinching  lus  leg,  which,  as  the  amusement 
a  breaking  that  limb,  was  worse  than  tho  stocks.  He 
also  told  hint  tho  anecdote  of  Lenny's  own  gallant  oonntry- 
man,  Admiral  Byng,  whose  exeontion  gave  rise  to  Toltaire'lB 
celebrated  wittieiam,  "  Sn,  Amjleterre  on  tue  imi  amiral  poun 
e^tcouraaer  les  autrcs."  ("In  England  they  execute  on» 
admiral  in  order  to  encourage  the  others.")  Many  other 
illostrations,  still  more  pertinent  to  the  caao  in  point,  his 
erudition  supplied  from  the  stores  of  history.  But  on  seeing 
that  Ijenny  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  consoled  by 
these  memorable  examples,  he  shifted  his  ground,  and,  reducing 
his  logic  to  the  strict  aTgumentwm  ad  rem,  began  to  prove,  1st, 
that  there  was  no  disgrace  at  all  in  Lenny's  present  position, 
that  every  equitable  person  would  recognise  the  tyranny  of 
Stim  and  the  innocence  of  its  victim ;  2dly,  that  if  even  hepe 
Le  wei-e  mistaken,  for  public  opinion  was  not  always  righteons, 
what  was  public  opinion  after  all  ?— "  A  breath — a  pnff,' 
cried  Dr.  Riccabocca — "a  thing  without  matter — withoafc 
length,  breadth,  or  substance — a  shadow — a  goblin  of  ourowBii 
creating.  A  man's  own  conscience  is  his  sole  tribunal,  andhii 
should  care  no  more  for  that  phantom  '  opinion  *  than  hit<\ 
should  fear  meeting  a  ghost  if  he  cross  the  churchyard 
dark." 

Now,  as  Lenny  did  very  much  fear  meeting  a  ghost  if 
crossed  the  chnrehyard  at  dark,  the  simile  spoiled  the  argu- 
ment, and  he  shook  hia  head  very  monmfuUy.  Dr.  Riccabocoft 
was  abont  to  enter  into  a  third  course  of  reasoning,  which, 
had  it  come  to  an  end,  wonid  doubtless  have  settled  tba 
matter,  and  reconciled  Lenny  to  sitting  in  the  stocks  till 
doomsday,  when  the  captive,  with  the  quick  ejir  and  eye  of' 
terror  and  calamity,  became  conscious  that  church  wils  orei^ 
that  the  congregation  in  a  few  seconds  more  would  be  docHi 
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tlntberwards.  He  saw  visionRTj  hate  and  bonneta  thi-uagli 
the  trees,  which  lliccabocca  saw  not,  despite  all  the  escellenca 
of  his  spectacles — hcsrd  phantaemol  ruatlingi^  and  mnrmnr- 

»ings  which  Hiccabocca  beard  not,  desjiito  ali  thub  theoretical 
experience  in  plots,  stratagems,  and  treasoQ;^,  which  shonld 
have  made  the  Italian's  ear  as  fine  as  a  coospirator's  of  a 
mole's.  And  with  another  violent  bat  vain  clfort  at  escape, 
the  prisoner  exclaimed — 

'*  Oh,  if  I  conld  but  get  out  before  they  come  I  Let  me 
out — let  m.e  oat.     0,  kind  sir,  have  pity — let  me  oat  I "  " 

^"l^iavolol"  said  the  philosopher,  startled,  "I  wonder  that 
I  never  thonght  of  that  before.  After  nil,  I  bcliere  he  han 
lit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,"  and,  looking  close,  ho  per- 
ceived that  though  the  partition  of  wood  had  hitched  firmly 
into  a  sort  of  spriug-cIaBp,  which  defied  Lenny's  unaided 
straggles,  still  it  was  not  locked,  (for,  indeed,  tlie  padlock  and 
key  were  snng  in  the  jostice-room  of  tho  Squire,  who  never 
dreamt  that  his  orders  would  be  execnted  so  hterally  and  aum- 

►  m^dly  as  to  dispense  with  all  formal  appeal  to  himself.)  As 
Boon  as  Dr.  Eiccabocca  made  that  discovery,  it  occurred  to 
^im  that  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  schools  that  ever  existed 
can't  reconcile  roan  or  boy  to  a  bad  position — the  moment 
there  ia  a  fair  opportunity  of  letting  him  out  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, without  more  ado,  ha  lifted  up  the  croaking  board,  and 
Iienny  Fairfield  darted  forth  like  a  bird  from  a  cage — halted 
a  moment  as  if  for  breath,  or  in  joy ;  and  then,  taking  at 
once  to  his  heels,  fled,  as  a  hare  to  its  form — fast  to  his 
mother's  home. 

Dr.  Riccabocca  dropped  the  yawning  wood  into  its  place, 
picked  up  his  handkercbief  and  restored  it  to  lus  pocket ;  and 
then,  with  some  curiosity,  began  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
place  of  duresse  which  had  caused  bo  much  painful  emotion 
to  its  rescued  victim.  "  Man  is  a  very  irrational  animal  at  "5 
best,"  qnoth  tho  sage,  soliloquising,  "  and  is  frightened  by 
Btrango  bnggabooes !  'Tis  but  a  piece  of  wood  I  how  little  it 
TB^ly  injures  !  And,  after  all,  the  holes  ai-e  but  rests  to  tho 
legs,  and  keep  the  feet  out  of  the  dh't.  And  this  green  bank 
to  ait  upon — under  the  shade  of  tho  elm-tree — verily  tho  I 
position  must  be  more  pleasant  than  otherwise !  I've  a  great 
mind — "  Here  the  Doctor  looked  around,  and,  seeing  the  ' 
coast  still  clear,  the  oddest  notion  ima^^inahle  took  poeseasiuit 
of  him  ;  yet,  not  indeed  a  notion  so  odd,  considered  p)iil&BO- 
phically — for  all  philosophy  is  based  on  practical  experiment 
■ — and  Dr.  Biccaboccn  felt  an  irresistible  desire  practically  to 
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experience  "wliat  manner  of  tbing  that  panisiimest  of  tLe 
Btocks  really  was.  "I  can  bat  try  !  only  for  a  moment,"  said  he, 
ftpologetically  to  his  own  expostulating  sense  of  dignity.  "I 
hayo  time  to  do  it,  before  aay  one  comes."  lie  lifbed  np  the 
partition  again  :  bnt  stocks  are  bnilt  on  the  tme  principle  of 
English  law,  and  don't  easily  allow  a  man  to  criminate  him- 
self— it  was  hard  to  get  into  them  without  the  help  of  a  friend, 
However,  as  wo  hcforo  uoticod,  obstacles  only  whetted  Dr. 
Biiocaboeca's  invention.  Ho  looked  round,  and  saw  a  withered 
bit  of  stick  under  the  tree — this  he  inserted  in  the  division  of 
the  stocks,  Boraewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  boys  plat 
stick  nnder  a  sieve  for  the  purpose  of  cnanaring  spairowBi 
the  fatal  wood  thus  propped,  Dr.  Riccabocca  eate  graveh 
down  on  the  bank,  and  thrust  his  feet  throngh  the  apertnrea' 
"  Nothing  in  it !  "  cried  he  triumphantly,  after  a  momentfli' 
deliberation.  "  The  evil  is  only  in  idea.  Snch  is  the  boasted 
ison  of  mortals ! "  With  that  reflection,  neTertheless,  he 
a  about  to  withdraw  his  foet  fi-om  their  voluntary  diiemms, 
when  the  crazy  stick  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  partitdoD 
fell  back  into  its  clasp.  Dr.  Hiceabocca  was  fairly  caught 
— "HaeiUa  descMsiis — sed  revocare  graduml"  True,  hia 
hands  were  at  liberty,  but  his  legs  were  so  long  that,  being 
thna  fixed,  they  kept  the  hands  from  the  rescne ;  and  as  DTj 
Hiccabocca'a  form  was  by  no  means  supple,  and  the  bv  '  ' 
parte  of  the  wood  stuck  together  with  that  firmness  of  adl 
siou  which  things  newly  painted  possess,  so,  after 
twists  and  contortions,  in  which  he  succeeded  at  length  (ni 
without  a,  stretch  of  the  einens  that  made  them  crack  again] 
in  finding  the  clasp  and  breaking  his  nails  thereon,  the  victim-' 
of  his  own  rash  experiment  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Dr. 
Riccabocca  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  do  things  by 
halves.  When  I  say  he  resigned  himself,  I  mean  not  only 
Christian  but  philosophical  resignation.  The  position  wao 
not  qnite  so  pleasant  as,  theoretically,  he  had  deemed  it ;  bnt 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  eib  comfortable  as  he  could.  At 
first,  as  is  natural  in  all  troubles  to  men  who  have  grown 
familiar  with  that  odoriferous  comforter  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  said  first  to  have  bestowed  upon  the  Caucasian 
races,  the  Doctor  made  use  of  his  hands  to  extract  from  hi< 
pocket  his  pipe,  match-box,  and  tobacco-pouch.  After  a  fefl 
whiifs,  he  would  have  been  quite  reconciled  to  hia  situation, 
bnt  for  the  discovery  that  the  sun  had  shifted  its  place  in  the 
heavens,  and  was  no  longer  shaded  from  his  face  by  the  elm- 
tree.     The  Doctor  again  looked  round,  and  perceived  tlwt  hia 
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red  silk  umbrella,  wbicli  lie  had  laid  aside  when  he  had  seated 
himself  by  Lennj,  was  within  arm's  roach.  Possessing  him- 
self of  this  treasnre,  he  soon  expanded  its  friendly  folds. 
And  thns,  donbly  fortified  within  and  without,  under  shade 
of  the  nmbrella,  and  his  pipe  composedly  between  his  lips. 
Dr.  Biccabocca  gazed  on  his  own  incarcerated  legs,  even  with 
oomplaoency. 

*' '  He  who  can  despise  all  things,' "  said  he,  in  one  of  his  nat  i v o 
proyerbs, '^ ' possesses  all  things!' — if  one  despises  fi-oodom, 
one  is  free !  This  seat  is  as  soft  as  a  sofa !  1  am  not  sure," 
he  resumed,  soliloquising,  after  a  panse — *'  I  am  not  Kure  that 
there  is  not  something  more  witty  than  manly  and  pliilaso- 
phical  in  that  national  proverb  of  mine  which  I  qaoted  to  the 
fa/nciullo,  '  that  there  are  no  handsome  prisons ! '  Did  not  the 
son  of  that  celebrated  Frenchman,  snmamed  Bras  de  Fer, 
write  a  book  not  only  to  prove  that  adversities  are  moi-e 
necessary  than  prosperities,  bnt  that  among  all  adversities  a 
prison  is  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  ?  *  But  is  not  this 
condition  of  mine,  voluntarily  and  experimentally  incurred,  a 
type  of  my  life  ?  Is  it  the  first  time  that  I  have  thrust  myself 
into  a  hobble  ? — and  if  in  a  hobble  of  mine  own  choosing, 
why  should  I  blame  the  gods  ?  " 

Upon  this.  Dr.  Riccabocca  fell  into  a  train  of  musing  so 
remote  from  time  and  place,  that  in  a  few  minutes  ho  no  more 
remembered  that  he  was  in  tho  Parish  Stocks  than  a  lover 
remembers  that  flesh  is  grass,  a  miser  that  mammon  is  perish- 
able, a  philosopher  that  wisdom  is  vanity.  Dr.  Biccabocca 
was  in  the  clouds. 


CHAPTER    X. 


The  dullest  dog  that  ever  wrote  a  novel  (and,  enire  nous, 
reader — ^but  let  it  go  no  farther — we  have  a  good  many  dogs 
among  the  fraternity  that  are  not  Munitos,t)  might  have  seen 
with  half  an  eye  that  the  Parson's  discourse  had  produced  a 
very  genial  and  humanising  effect  upon  his  audience.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  congregation  stood  up  to  let  Mr.  Hazel- 
dean  and  his  family  walk  f&st  down  the  aisle  (for  that  was 
the  custom  at  Hazeldean),  moistened  eyes  glanced  at   the 

«  «  £fUre  Umif  Vetat  tTune prison  est  leplus  doux^  et  le  j^us  profitable  !** 
t  Munito  was  tho  name  of  a  dog  famous  for  his  learning  (a  rorson  of  a  dog) 
at  tlie  date  of  my  childhood.    Thero  are  no  such  dogs  now-a-days. 
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Squire's  sun-burned  manly  face,  witb  akindneaa  thatbespota 
reTived  memory  of  many  a  generous  benefit  and  ready  service. 
The  head  might  bo  wrong  now  ivnd  then— tho  heart  ■was  ia 
the  right  place  after  all.  Aaid  the  lady,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
came  in  foe  a  large  share  of  that  gracious  good  feeling. 
Tme,  she  now  and  then  gave  a  little  offence  when  the  cottages 
were  not  so  clean  as  she  fancied  they  ought  to  be — and  poor 
folks  don't  like  a.  liberty  taken  with  their  honsea  any  more 
than  the  rich  do  ;  true  Oiat  she  was  not  qnite  ao  popniar  with 
the  women  as  tho  Sqnire  was,  for,  if  the  husband  went  too 
often  to  the  ale-honse,  she  always  laid  the  fault  on  the  wife, 
and  said,  "  No  man  would  go  out  oE  doors  for  his  com.forta,  if 
he  had  a  smiling  face  and  a,  clean  hearth  at  his  home ;" 
whereBB  the  Squire  maintained  the  more  gallant  opinion,  that 
"  If  Gill  was  a  shrew,  it  was  because  Jack  did  not,  as  in  dnty 
bound,  stop  her  month  with  a  kiss  ! "  Still,  notwithstajiding 
these  more  obnoxious  notions  on  her  part,  and  a  certain  awa 
inspired  by  the  stiff  silk  gown  and  the  handsome  aquiline 
nose,  it  was  impossible,  especially  in  the  softened  tempera  of 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  not  to  associate  the  honest,  comely, 
beaming  countenance  of  Mrs.  Hazeldean  with  comfortable 
recollections  of  soups,  jellies,  and  wiue  in  sickness,  loaves  and 
blankets  in  winter,  cheering  words  and  ready  visits  in  every 
little  distress,  and  pretests  afforded  by  improvement  ia  tbe 
grounds  and  gardens  (improveraenls  which,  as  the  Squire, 
who  preferred  productive  labour,  justly  complained,  "would 
never  finish  ")  for  Uttie  timely  jobs  of  work  to  some  veteran 
grandsire,  who  still  liked  to  earn  a  penny,  or  some  ruddy 
urchin  in  a  family  that  "  came  too  fast."  Nor  was  Frank,  as 
he  walked  a  little  behind,  in  the  whitest  of  trousers  and  the 
stiifest  of  neckcloths — with  a  look  of  suppressed  roguery 
his  bright  hazel  eye,  that  contrasted  his  assumed  statelineflS. 
of  mien — without  his  portion  of  the  silent  blessing.  Kot  that 
ha  had  done  anything  yet  to  deserve  it ;  but  we  afl  give  youth 
BO  large  a  credit  in  the  future.  As  for  Miss  Jemima,  her 
trifling  foibles  only  rose  from  too  soft  and  feminine  a  suscep- 
tibility, too  ivy-like  a  yearning  for  some  masculine  oak 
whereon  to  entwine  her  tendrils;  and  so  little  confined  to  self 
was  tho  natural  lovingness  of  her  disposition,  that  she  had 
helped  many  a  village  lass  to  fiud  a  husband,  hy  the  bribe  of 
a  marriage  gift  from  her  own  privy  purse;  notwithstanding 
the  assuraures  with  which  she  accoiripauied  the  marriage  ^fl^ 
— via.,  that  ''the  bridegroom  would  turn  out  like  the  rest  of ' 
his  ungrateful  sex  j  bnt  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  th 
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woold  be  all  one  in  the  approaoliiiig  crasli."  So  that  she  had 
ber  warm  partisans,  especially  amoiigGt  the  yoang;  whilo  the 
Blim  Captain,  on  whose  arni  ehe  roated  hor  forefinger,  was  at 
least  a  ciTil-spoken  gentleman,  who  had  never  done  any  harm, 
and  who  would,  donbtleas,  do  a  deal  of  good  if  he  belonged 
to  the  parish.  Nay,  even  the  fat  footman,  who  came  last, 
with  the  family  Prayer-book,  had  his  due  ehare  in  the  general 
association  of  neighbourly  kindness  between  hall  and  hamlet. 
Few  were  there  present  to  whom  he  had  not  extended  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  with  a  fnll  horn  of  October  in  the 
clasp  of  it:  and  he  was  a  Hazeldean  man,  too,  born  and  bred, 
as  two-thirds  of  the  Squire's  household  (now  letting  them* 
selves  out  from  their  large  pew  nnder  the  gallery)  were. 

On  hia  part,  too,  you  could  see  that  the  Squire  was  "  moved 
withal,^  and  a  little  humbled  moreover.  Instead  of  walking 
ereet,  and  taking  bow  and  curtsey  as  matter  ot  course,  and  of 
BO  meaning,  he  hung  hia  head  somewhat,  and  there  was  a 
elight  blush  on  his  cheek ;  and  as  he  glanced  upward  and 
round  him — shyly,  as  it  were — and  his  eye  met  those  friendly 
looks,  it  returned  them  with  aji  earnestness  that  had  in  it 
something  tonebing  as  well  as  cordial — an  eye  that  said,  as 
well  as  eye  could  say,  "  I  don't  quite  deserve  it,  I  tear,  neigh- 
bours ;  bat  I  thank  you  for  your  good-will  with  my  whole 
heart."  And  so  readily  was  that  glance  of  the  eye  understood, 
that  I  think,  if  that  scene  had  taken  place  out  of  doors  instead 
of  in  the  chnrch,  there  would  have  been  a  hurrah  as  the 
Sqntre  passed  out  of  sight. 

Scarcely  bad  Mr.  Hazeldean  got  clear  of  the  churchyard, 
ere  Mr.  Stim  was  whispering  in  his  ear.  As  Stim  whispered, 
the  Squire's  face  grew  long,  and  hia  colour  rose.  The  congre- 
gation, now  flocking  out  of  the  church,  exchanged  looks  with 
each  other ;  that  ominotiB  conjunction  between  Squire  and 
man  chilled  back  all  the  effects  of  the  Parson's  sermon.  Tho 
Sqnire  struck  his  cane  violently  into  the  ground.  "  I  would 
rather  yon  bad  told  me  Black  Bess  had  got  the  glanders.  A 
young  gentleman,  coming  to  visit  my  Hon,  struck  and  insulted 
in  Hazeldean  ;  a  young  gentleman — 'sdeath,  air,  a  relation — 
hia  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean.  I  do  believe  Jemima'a 
right,  and  the  world's  coming  to  an  end !  Bnt  Leonard  Fair- 
field in  the  stocks  !  What  will  the  Parson  say  ?  and  after 
Boeh  a  sermon !  '  Rich  man,  respect  the  poor  ! '  And  the 
good  widow  too ;  and  poor  Mark,  who  almost  died  in  my  arma, 
Stim,  you  have  a  heart  of  stone!  Ton  confounded,  Idwlesg, 
mevcilesB  miscreant^  who  the  dence  gave  you   the  right  to 
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imprisoo  man  ov  boy  in  mj  piinsh  of  pazeldcon  irithcfat  ^^I|4 
eentcnce,  ur  warrant?     Rua  and  lot  tUo  bo^  oal  boforp  anf;a 
e  sees  Lim  :  ran,  or  I  shall — "     The  Squire  elevated  tq^  % 
je,  and  hia  eyea  shot  fire.     Mr.  Stim  did  not  run,  l)(it  to  j 
.Iked  off  very  fast.     The  Squire  drew  back  a  few  paces,  i^p4   I 
again  took  his  wife's  arm.      "  Just  wait  a  bit  for  the  Pi^caop, 
while  I  talk  to  the  congregation.     I  want  to  stop  'era  all,  if  J   I 
can,  from  going  into  the  village  ;  bat  bow  F  " 
liVank  heard,  and  ivpUed  readily — 

"  Beer  !  on  a  Sunday  1     For  ehaipe,  Fr;ink  1 "  cried  Mrs, 


"  Hold  your  tongue,  Harry.  Thauk  you,  Frank,"  Eaid  tU^ 
Sqnire,  and  hia  brow  grew  aa  cltiH'  as  the  blue  sky  above  l^iia. 
I  doubt  if  Riccabocea  could  have  got  him  out  of  hia  ilileugui^ 
with  the  same  ease  as  Pj-ank  had  done. 

"  Halt  there,  my  men— lada  and  lasses  too — there,  halt  a 
bit.  Mrs.  Fairfield,  do  yoa  hear? — halt.  I  think  hia  rcve- 
renca  has  given  us  a  capital  aermoa.  Go  up  to  the  Great 
House  all  of  you,  and  drink  a  glaas  to  his  health.  Fiank,  go 
with  them,  and  toll  Spmoe  to  tap  one  of  the  casks  kept  foi' 
the  haymakers. — Harry,  [this  in  a  whisper,]  uateh  thePai-sou, 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  instantly." 

"  My  dear  Hazeldcan,  what  has  happened  F  yon  are  mad." 

"Don't  bother — do  what  I  tell  you." 

"  But  where  ia  the  Parson  to  find  you  ?  " 

"Where,  gad  nooks,  Mrs.  H., — at  the  Stocks,  to  be  Eurel" 


CHAPTER  XL 


Dr.  UiccAiiOCUA,  awakened  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  was  still  ao  little  sensible  of  the  indignity  of  his 
position,  that  he  enjoyed  exceedingly,  and  with  all  the  malice 
of  his  natural  humour,  the  astonishment  and  stupor  mani- 
fested by  Stirn,  when  that  fanctionary  beheld  the  extraordinary 
Bubstitote  whioh  fato  nnd  philosophy  had  found  for  LenqV 
Fairfield.  Iitetcad  of  the  weeping,  crushed,  broken-heartoa  I 
captive  whom  he  bad  reluctantly  como  to  deliver,  be  staredj  ] 
Bpecchless  and  aghast,  upon  the  grotesqne  but  ti-anquil  figure 
of  the  Doctor,  enjoying  his  pipe,  and  cooling  himself  under 
his  umbrella,  with  a  smig-froid  that  was  truly  appalling  and 
diaboIicaL     Indeed,  eonsidcriug  that  Sliro  always  eospocted 
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the  Papisher  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  whole  of  tliat  black 
and  midnight  business,  in  which  tlio  stocks  had  been  broken, 
bunged  up,  and  consigned  to  perdition,  and  that  the  Paj)is])er 
had  the  evil  reputation  of  chibbllng  in  tlie  lilack  Art,  tlio 
hocus-pocus  way  in  which  the  Lenny  he  had  incarccratc^d  was 
transformed  into  the  Doctor  he  found,  conjoined  witli  tlie 
peculiarly  strange,  eldritch,  and  Mephistophelean  pliysiognomy 
and  person  of  Biccabocca,  could  not  but  strike  a  thrill  of 
superstitious  dismay  into  the  breast  of  the  pai*ochial  tyrant. 
While  to  his  first  confused  and  stanmiered  exclamations  and 
interrogatories,  Biccabocca  replied  with  so  tragic  an  air,  such 
ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  such  mysterious,  e(|uiv'<M':iting, 
long-worded  sentences,  that  Stirn  every  moment  icit  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  boy  had  sold  himself  to  the  Powers 
of  Darkness ;  and  that  he  hinaself,  prematui'ely,  and  in  the 
flesh,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Arch-Enemy. 

Mr.  Stirn  had  not  yet  recovered  his  wonted  intelligence, 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  usually  prompt  enough — when 
the  Squire,  followed  hard  by  the  Parson,  arrived  at  the  spot. 
indeed,  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  report  of  the  Sciuii-c's  urgent  mes- 
sage, disturbed  manner,  and  most  unparalleled  invitation  to 
the  parishioners,  had  given  wings  to  Parson  Dale's  ordinarily 
Blow  and  sedate  movements.  And  while  the  Squire,  sharing 
Stim's  amazement,  beheld  indeed  a  great  pair  of  feet  pi(j- 
jecting  from  the  stocks,  and  saw  behind  them  the  grave  face 
of  Doctor  Riccabocca,  under  the  majestic  shade  of  the 
umbrella,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  only  being  his  mind  could 
identify  with  the  tenancy  of  the  stocks,  Mr.  Dale,  catching 
him  by  the  arm,  and  panting  hard,  exclaimed  with  a  petulance 
he  had  never  before  been  known  to  display — except  at  the 
whist-table, — 

"  Mr.  Hazeldean,  Mr.  Hazeldean,  I  am  scandalised — ^I  am 
shocked  at  you.  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  you,  sir,  as  I 
ought  to  do ;  but  to  ask  my  whole  congrcgntion,  the  moment 
after  divine  service,  to  go  up  and  guzzle  ale  at  the  Hall,  and 
drink  my  health,  as  if  a  clergyman's  Kormon  had  hi  en  i 
speech  at  a  cattle-fair!  I  am  a^ihamcd  <»['  y«ui,  and  of  the 
parish !     What  on  earth  has  come  to  you  all  ?  " 

"That's  the  very  question  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  answer," 
groaned  the  Squire,  quite  mildly  and  pathetically — "  What  on 
earth  has  come  to  us  all!  Ask  Stirn:"  (then  bursting  out) 
"  Stirn,  you  infernal  rascal,  don't  you  hear  ? — what  on  earth 
has  oome  to  us  all  ?  " 

"  The  Papisher  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  sir,"  sa'd  Stirn,  pro- 
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vokod  ont  of  all  temper,     "  I  does  my  duty,  bat  I  ia  but  1 
mortal  man,  arter  all." 

"  A  mortal  fiddlestick: — whete's  Leonard  Fairfield,  I  aay  P  " 

"Him  knowB  best,"  answered  Stira,  retreating  mecbani-  , 
cally,  for  safety's  sake,  behiod  the  Parson,  and  pointing  to 
Di'.  Iliccaboeoa.  Hitherto,  thoiigli  totb  the  Sqnire  and  Parson 
bad  indeed  recognised  the  Itahan,  they  had  merely  supposed 
him  to  be  seated  on  the  bank.  It  never  entered  into  their  heads 
that  BO  respectable  and  dignified  a  man  could  by  any  poHaibilifcy 
an  inmate,  compelled  or  voluntary,  of  the  Parish  Stocks. 
,  not  even  though,  aa  I  beforo  said,  the  Squire  had  seen, 
just  under  his  nose,  a  very  long  pair  of  soles  inserted  in  the 
apertures — that  Bight  bad  only  confused  and  bewildered  him, 
unaccompanied,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  with  the  trunk  and 
face  of  Lenny  Fairfield.  Those  soles  seemed  to  him  optical 
delusions,  phantoms  of  the  overheated  brain ;  but  now,  catch- 
ing hold  of  Stim,  while  the  Parson  in  equal  astonishment, 
canght  hold  of  him — the  Squire  faltered  ont,  "  Well,  this 
bea^  cock-fighting  I  The  man's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and 
has  taken  Dr.  Rickeybockey  for  I/ittlo  Lojmy  !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Doctor,  breaking  silence  with  a  bland 
amile,  and  attempting  an  inclination  of  the  head  as  coiirteona 
as  his  position  would  permit—"  perhaps,  if  it  be  quite  the 
same  to  you,  beforo  you  proceed  to  explanations,  you  will  jnat 
help  me  out  of  the  atocks." 

The  Parson,  despite  his  perplexity  and  anger,  could  not 
repj^ess  a  smile,  as  he  approached  his  learned  fnend,  and  bent 
down  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  him. 

''liord  love  your  reverence,  you'd  better  not!"  cried  Mr. 
Stim.  "  Don't  be  tempted — he  only  wants  to  get  you  into 
his  claws.     I  vronldnotgo  a-near  him  for  all  the — " 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Riccabocca  himself,  who 
now,  thanks  to  the  Parson,  had  risen  into  bis  full  height,  and 
half  a  head  taller  than  all  present— even  than  the  tall  Squire 
— approached  Mr.  Stim,  with  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand. 
Mr.  Stim  retreated  rapidly  towards  the  hedge,  amidst  the 
brambles  of  which  he  plunged  himself  incontinently. 

"  I  guess  whom  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Stira,"  said  the  Italian, 
lifting  his  bat  with  his  characteristic  politeness,  "  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  honour ;  but  yon  will  Icnow  better  one  of  thesa 
days,  when  the  gentleman  in  question  admits  you  to  a  personal 
interview  in  another,  and — a  hotter  world." 
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"  BCT  how  on  earth  did  you  get  into  my  now  stocks?" 
kfiked  the  Squire,  serak-liing  bi8  licnd. 

"My  dear  sir,  Pliny  tUe  elder  got  into  tlio  crater  of  M-juiit 
Etna." 

"Did  he,  and  what  for?" 

"  To  try  what  it  wns    like,  I  HuppOHO,"  answered  Ricca- 

Tbe  Squire  hurst  out  a-laughiug. 

"And  BO  you  got  into  the  stoeka  to  try  what  it  was  like. 
Well,  I  can't  wonder — it  is  a  very  handsome  pair  at  stocks," 
continued  the  Squire,  with  a  loving  look  at  the  object  o£  his 
praise.  "  Nobody  need  he  aehamed  of  being  seen  in  those 
stocks — I  Bhould  not  mind  it  myself." 

"  We  had  better  move  on,"  said  the  Parson  drily,  "  or  we 
shall  have  the  whole  village  hero  presently,  gazing  on  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  tbe  same  predicament  as  that  frum  which  we 
have  joat  extricated  the  Doctor.  Now,  pray,  what  ia  the 
matter  with  Lenny  Fairfield  ?  I  can't  understand  a  word  of 
what  baa  passed.  Ton  don't  mean  to  gay  that  good  Lenny 
rairfield  (who  was  absent  from  church  by-tbc-by)  caa  have 
done  anything  to  get  into  disgrace  P  " 

"Yea,  he  baa  thongb,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  Stim,  I  aay, 
Stim."  Bnt  Stirn  had  forced  bis  way  through  the  hedge  and 
vanished.  Thns  left  to  bis  own  powers  of  narrative  at  second- 
hand,  Mr.  Hazeldeau  now  told  all  be  had  to  commnnicate ; 
tbe  aasault  npon  Bandal  Leslie,  and  the  pKimpt  punishment 
inflicted  by  Stjm  ;  bis  own  indignation  at  the  affront  to  his 
young  Idnaman,  and  hia  good-uatui'ed  merciful  desire  to  aavB 
the  culprit  from  public  humiliation. 

The  Parson,  mollified  towards  the  rude  and  hasty  invention 
of  tbe  beer-drinking,  took  the  Squire  by  the  hand.  "  Ah, 
Mr.  Hazeldean,  forgive  me,"  he  said  repentantly;  "I  ought  to 
h&ve  known  at  once  that  it  was  only  some  ebullition  of  your 
heart  that  could  stifle  your  sense  of  decorum.  But  this  ia  a  sad 
itory  about  Lenny,  brawling  and  lighting  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
So  unlike  him,  too — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

"  Like  or  nnlike,"  said  the  Squire,  "  it  has  been  a  groas 
inanlt  to  yonng  Leslie  ;  and  looks  all  the  worse  because  I  and 
Andley  are  not  just  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  can't 
think  what  it  is,"  continued  Mr.  Haieldean,  musingly  ;  "  but 
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it  Beema  tlmb  there  mnsfc  be  always  some  aaBociation  of  fighting 
connected  with  thiit  prim  balf-brother  of  mine. — Tbere  ■wan  1, 
acta  o£  hia  own  mother — who  might  have  been  shot  throngU 
the  limga,  only  the  ball  lodged  in  the  shoulder — and  now  hia 
wife's  Hnaman — my  kinsman,  loo — grandmother  a  Haztldean 
— a>  hard-reading,  sober  lad,  aa  I  am  given  to  understand, 
can't  set  his  foot  into  the  quietest  parish  in  the  three  king- 
doms, bnt  what  the  mildest  boy  that  ever  vtss  seen — makea  a 
msh  at  him  like  a  mad  bnll.  Ifc is  rATALin ! "  criod  the  Sqniie 
Bolenuily. 

"  Ancient  legend  records  similar  instances  of  fatality  in 
certain  honses,"  observed  Riccabocca.  "There  was  the 
ase  of  Pelops — and  Polynicea  and  Eteocles — the  bohb  of 
(Edipua ! " 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  Parson  ;  "  bnt  what's  to  be  done  P  " 

"  Done  ?  "  said  the  Sqnire  ;  "  why,  reparation  mnat  be  made 
0  young  Leslie.  And  thongb  I  wished  to  spare  Lenny,  the 
yonng  ruffian,  a  pnblic  disgrace — for  yonr  sake.  Parson  Dale, 
and  Mrs.  Fairfield's; — ^yet  a  good  caning  in  private " 

"  Stop,  blt!  "  said  Riccabocca,  mildly,  "  and  hear  me."  The 
Italian  theu,  with  mneh  feeling  and  considerable  tact,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  hia  poor  prote'ijc,  and  explained  how  Leuhy'a 
error  arose  oTily  from  mistaken  zeal  for  the  Squire's  e^rricb, 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  received  from  Mr.  Stb^i, 

"  That  alters  the  matter,"  said  the  Squire,  softened ;  "  aaS 
all  that  is  necessary  now  will  be  for  him  to  make  a  proper 
apology  to  my  kinsman." 

"  Yes,  that  is  just,"  rejoined  the  Parson ;  "  bat  I  still  don't 
learn  bow  he  got  oat  of  the  stocka." 

Riccabocca  then  Tesnmed  bis  tale;  and,  after  confessing  bis 
own  principal  share  in  Lenny's  escape,  drew  a  moving  picture 
of  the  hoy's  shame  and  honest  mortiflcation.  "Let  ds  marcli 
agtunat  Philip  1  "  cried  the  AtbenianB  when  they  heard 
Demo  athenbs 

"  Let  na  go  at  once  and  comfort  the  child !  "  cried  thft  '1 
Parson,  before  Riccabocca  conld  finish.  / 

With  that  benevolent  intention  all  three  qhickened  theit 
pace,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  widow's  cottage.  But  Leui^ 
had  canght  sight  of  their  approach  tbrongh  the  window ;  KbA 
not  doubting  that,  in  apite  of  Riccabocca's  intercession,  thP 
Fanon  was  come  to  nplwaid,  and  the  Squire  to  re-imprison 
lie  darted  out  by  the  back  way,  got  amongst  the  woods,  B,ui 
lay  there  pvrda  all  the  evening.  Nay,  it  waa  not  till  after  , 
diuk  that  hi«  toother — who  sate  wringing  her  hands  ia  tktf— 
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little  Htclien,  and  trying  in  vain  to  listen  to  the  Parson  and 

Mra.  Dale,  who  (after  Bending  in  search  of  the  fngitive)  had 
kindly  come  to  console  the  mother — heard  a  timid  knock  at 
the  door  and  a  nervons  fumble  at  the  latch.  She  started  up, 
opened  the  door,  and  Lenny  sprang  to  lier  bosom,  and  there 
lioried  his  face,  sobbing  Joud, 

"No  harm,  my  boy,  said  the  Pareon,  tenderly  j  "yon  have 
nothing  to  fear — all  is  explained  and  forgiven." 

Lenny  looked  np,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were  much 
Bwollen.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  sturdily,  "  I  don't  want  t^  be  for- 
given— I  aint  done  no  wrong.  And — IVo  been  diagracod — 
and  I  won't  go  to  school,  never  no  more." 

"  Hash,  Cariy  I "  said  the  Parson  to  hia  wife,  who,  with  the 
nsnal  liveliness  of  her  little  temper,  was  about  to  CKpostulato, 
"  Good  night,  Mra,  Tairlield.  I  shall  come  and  talk  to  yon 
to-morrow,  Lenny ;  by  that  time  yon  will  think  better  of  it." 

The  PiwHon  then  conducted  hia  wife  home,  and  went  up  to 
the  Hall  to  report  Lenny's  safe  return;  for  the  Squire  was 
very  uneasy  abont  him,  and  bad  even  in  person  shared  the 
search.  Aa  soon  as  he  heard  Lenny  was  safe—"  Well,"  said 
the  Squire,  "let  him  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  tii  Rood 
Hall,  to  ask  Master  Leslie's  pardon,  and  all  will  be  right  and 
smooth  again." 

"  A  young  villain ! "  cried  Frank,  with  his  cheeks  the  colour 
of  scarlet ;  "  to  strike  a  gentleman  and  an  Etonian,  who  had 
jost  been  to  call  on  me  /  But  I  wonder  llandal  lot  him  oil 
60  Well — any  other  boy  in  the  sixt]i  form  wonld  have  killed 

"Frank,"  said  the  Parson,  sternly,  "if  we  all  had  oni: 
deserts  what  should  be  done  to  him  who  not  only  lets  the 
ion  go  down  on  hia  own  wrath,  bnt  strives  with  uncharitabta 
breath  to  fftn  the  dying  embers  of  another's  P  " 

The  clergyman  here  turned  away  from  Frank,  who  bit  hia 
lip,  and  a&'med  abashed — while  even  his  mother  said  not  a 
wrird  ill  hit  exculpation  ;  for  when  the  Parson  did  reprove  ia 
thttt  stem  tone,  the  majesty  of  the  Hall  stood  awed  before  the 
rebuke  of  the  Church.  Catelung  Biecabocca's  inquisitive 
eye,  Mr.  Dale  drew  aside  the  philosopher,  and  whiF?pered  to 
him  his  fears  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  induce 
Lenny  to  beg  Randal  LeaHe's  pardon,  and  that  the  prond 
etomach  of  tlie  pattern-boy  would  not  digest  the  stocks  with 
us  much  ease  as  a  long  regimen  of  philosophy  ha^l  enabled 
the  sage  to  do.  This  conference  Miss  Jemima  soon  interrupted 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Doctor  respcetiug  the  number  of 
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years  (eTen  witliDut  any  previous  and  more  violent  incidenl.) 
that  tlio  world  conld  possibly  withstand  its  own  wear  and 
tear. 

Ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  reluctantly  Bmnmoned  away,  to 
look  at  a  passage  in  some  prophetic  periodical  upon  that 
interesting  subject — "  ma'am,  it  is  very  hai-d  that  you  should 
naie  one  remember  the  end  o(  the  world,  since,  in  conversing 
vith  you,  one's  natural  temptation  is  to  forget  its  existence." 

Miss  Jemima's  checks  were  BuiloBed  with  a  deeper  scarlet 
than  Frank's  had  been  a  few  minutes  before.  Certainly  that 
deceitful,  heartless  compliment  justified  all  her  contempt  for 
the  male  sex ;  and  yet — such  is  human  blindness— it  went  far 
to  redeem  all  mankind  in  her  credulous  and  too  con&ding 
soul. 

"  He  is  about  to  propose,"  sighed  Miss  Jemima, 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Riccabocea,  as  he  drew  on  his  nightcap, 
and  stepped  majestically  into  the  four-posted  bed,  "I  thint 
we  shall  get  that  boy  tor  the  garden  now  !  " 

Thus  each  sparred  his  hobby,  or  drove  her  car,  round  the 
Eazeldean  whirligig. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


I 


WHiTEVEB  may  be  the  ultimate  success  of  Miss  Jemima 
Haaeldean's  designs  npon  Dr.  Riccabocea,  the  Machiavellian 
Bagacity  with  whicb  the  Italian  had  counted  upon  securing 
the  services  of  Lenny  Fairfield  was  speedily  and  triumphantly 
established  by  the  result.  No  voice  of  the  Parson's,  charmed 
he  ever  ao  wisely,  could  persuade  the  peasant-boy  to  go  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  young  gentleman,  to  whom,  because  he  had  done 
as  he  was  bid,  he  owed  an  agonising  defeat  and  a  shameful 
incarceration.  And,  to  Mrs.  Dale's  vexation,  the  vridow  took 
the  boy's  part.  She  was  deeply  offended  at  the  unjust  dis- 
grace Lenny  Lad  undergone  in  being  put  in  the  stocks ;  shd 
shared  his  pride,  and  openly  approved  his  spirit.  Nor  was  it 
without  great  difficulty  that  Lenny  could  be  induced  to  resume 
hie  lessons  at  school ;  nay,  even  to  set  foot  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  mother's  holding.  The  point  of  the  school  al 
last  he  yielded,  though  sullenly  ;  and  the  Parson  thought  it 
better  to  temporise  as  to  the  more  unpalatable  demand.  Un- 
luckily, Lenny's  apprehensions  of  the  mockery  that  awaited 
him  in  the   merciless   world   of    his   village  were   realised. 
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Thotign  iStim  at  firsl  kept  hia  own  connfiel,  the  Tinker  blubbed 
the  whole  aifoir.  And  after  the  Bearch  iDstitutcd  for  Lenny 
on  the  fatal  night,  all  nttempt  to  Imsh  np  ^hnt  had  passed, 
would  have  been  impossible.  So  then  Stiru  told  his  atory,  as 
the  Tinker  had  told  his  own ;  both  tales  were  very  unfavour- 
able to  Leonard  Fairfield,  The  pattern-boy  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  fonght  with  his  liettera,  and  been  wcl!  manled  into 
tiie  bargain ;  the  village  lad  had  sided  with  Stiru  and  the 
anthoritiea  in  spying  out  the  misdemeanour  a  of  hia  equals : 
therefore  Leonard  Fairfield,  in  both  capacities  of  degraded 
pattem-boy  and  baffled  spy,  could  expect  no  mercy ; — ho  waa 
ridiculed  in  the  one,  and  hated  in  the  other. 

It  is  tme  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaator,  and 
■under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dale,  no  one  openly  gave  vent  to  malig- 
nant feelings ;  but  the  moment  those  cheeks  were  removed, 
popnlar  persecution  began. 

Some  pointed  and  mowed  at  him  ;  some  cursed  him  for  a 
sneak,  and  all  shnnned  his  society  ;  voices  were  heard  in  tha 
hedgerows,  as  he  passed  through  the  village  at  dusk,  "  Who 
■was  put  in  the  stocks  ? — baa  !"  "Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for 
playing  spy  to  Kick  Stim  ? — baa ! "  To  resist  this  species  of 
aggression  would  have  teen  a  vain  attempt  for  a  wiser  head 
and  a  colder  temper  than  our  poor  pattern-boy's.  He  took 
hia  resolution  at  once,  and  his  mother  approved  it ;  and  the 
second  or  third  day  after  Dr.  Eiccabocca'a  return  to  the 
Casino,  Lenny  Fairfield  presented  himself  on  the  terrace  with 
a  little  bundle  in  his  hand.  "  Please,  sir,"  said  be  to  the 
Doctor,  who  waa  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  balnstrade,  with 
tia  red  silk  nmbrella  over  his  bead — "  please,  sir,  if  you'll  be 
good  enough  to  take  me  now,  and  give  me  any  hole  to  sleep 
in,  I'll  work  for  your  honour  night  and  day  ;  and  as  for  the 
wages,  mother  says,  '  just  suit  yourself,  sir.'  " 

"My  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  taking  Lenny  by  the  hand, 
and  lookiBg  at  him  with  the  sagacious  eye  o£  a  wizard,  "  I 
knew  yon  would  come !  and  Giacomo  is  already  prepared  for 
yon!     As  to  wages,  we'll  talk  of  them  by-and-by." 

Lenny  being  thus  settled,  hie  mother  looked  for  some 
evenings  on  the  vacant  chair,  where  he  had  so  long  sate  in 
the  place  of  her  beloved  Mark ;  and  the  chair  seemed  bo 
comfortless  and  desolate,  tiius  left  all  to  itself,  that  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

Indeed  the  village  had  grown  as  distasteful  to  her  aa 

Lenny — perhaps  more  so ;  and   one  morning  she  hailed  the 

Steward  as  he  was  trotting  his  hog-maned  cob  beside  the  doc 
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nnd  batle  liim  tell  tlie  Squire  that  "she  would  tate  it  v 
kind  ii  be  wonM  let  her  off  ilie  six  months'  notice  fort.fieh 
and  premises  eho  held — there  wei-e  plenty  to  afop  into  tha 
plttCB  at  a  Tanch  iMstter  rent," 

"  Yon'ro  a  fool,"  said  the  good-natured  Steward  ;  "  and  I'ltt 
Tery  glad  yon  did  not  apeak  to  that  fellow  Stirn  instead  of  \A 
me.  Yoa've  teen  doing  extremely  well  here,  and  have  tM 
.  place,  I  may  say,  for  nothing." 

J      "Nothiu'  as  to  rent,  sir,  bnt  a  greafc  Seal  as  to  f  eolin',"  Baifl 

*  the  widow.     "  And  now  Lenny  haa  j^no  to  work  with  thT 

foreign  gentleman,  I  should  like  to  go  and  live  near  him." 

"Ah,  jes — I  heard  Lenny  had  taken  himself  off  to  the 
Casino — morefool  he;  bnt,  bless  your  heart,  'tia  no  distance — 
two  miles  or  so.    Can't  he  come  homo  every  night  after  work  P" 

"  No,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  widow  almost  fiercely ;  "  he  shan't 
eora.e  home  here,  to  be  called  bad  names  and  jeered  at ! — be 
whom  my  dead  good  man  was  bo  fond  and  prond  of.  No,  sir  j 
we  poor  folks  have  our  feelings,  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Dale,  and  as 
I  will  say  to  the  Sqnire  hisself.  Not  that  I  don't  thank  hitn 
foi"  all  favours— he  be  a  good  gentleman  if  let  alone  ;  but  b« 
saya  ho  won't  come  near  na  till  Lenny  goeri  and  axes  pardin. 
Pardin  lor  what,  I  shonld  like  to  know  ?  Poor  lamb !  I  wish 
you  could  ha'  seen  hia  nose,  sir — as  big  as  your  two  fists.  As 
pardin !  if  the  Sqnire  had  had  snch  a  nose  aS  that,  I  don't 
think  it's  pardin  he'd  been  ha'  asing.  But  I  let  tho  _ 
get  tho  better  of  me — 1  humbly  beg  you'll  excnse  it, 
I'm  no  ficollard,  aa  poor  Mark  was,  and  Lenny  wonld  have 
been,  if  the  Loivl  had  not  visited  us  otherways.  Therefore 
JQst  get  the  Sqaii-o  to  let  ma  go  aa  soon  aa  may  be  ;  and  aa  fop 
the  bit  o' bay  and  what's  on  the  gronnds  and  orchard,  the  new 
tomer  wiU  no  donbt  settle  that." 

The  Steward,  finding  no  eloquence  of  hia  could  induce  tbp 
widow  to  rehnquish  her  resolution,  toot  her  messago  to  the 
Sqnire.  Mr.  Hazeldean,  who  waa  indeed  realb-  offended 
ttt  tho  hoy'a  obstinate  refusal  to  make  the  amende  hmiorable  to 
Bandal  Leslie,  at  first  only  bestowed  a  hearty  curse  or 
two  on  the  pn'de  and  ingmtitade  both  of  mother  and 
son.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  second 
thoaffhta  were  more  gentle,  since  that  evening,  though 
%e  did  not  go  himself  to  the  widow,  he  sent  hia  "  Hariy." 
Now,  though  Harry  was  sometimes  auatere  and  hrusqu* 
enough  on  her  own  account,  and  in  anch  business  as  might 
especially  bo  trnnsacted  between  herself  and  the  cottagers, 
yet  she  never  appt'^ircd  ob  the  delegate  ol  her  lord  except  in 
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the  capacity  of  a  herald  of  peace  anil  modiAiin^  angel.  It 
leas  witli  good  heart,  too,  that  slio  andertook  this  migsion, 
since,  aa  wo  havo  eeen,  both  mother  and  Bon  were  jjirnt 
favourites  of  hers.  She  entered  the  cottago  with  the  fnend- 
l:eet  beftm  in  her  bright  bine  eye,  and  it  was  with  the  softest 
tone  oi  nor  frniik  cordial  voire  that  she  accosted  the  widow. 
Bat  she  was  no  more  snccessfiil  than  the  Steward  had  been. 
The  troth  is,  that  I  don't  believe  the  baoghtieRt  dako  ia 
three  kingdoms  ia  really  so  prond  as  your  plaiu  Kn^lisb  mral 
ptosani,  nor  half  so  hard  to  propitiate  and  deal  with  when 
his  senee  of  dignity  ia  rniBed.  Nor  are  there  many  of  my 
own  literary  brethrCTi  (thin-skinned  creatures  thongh  we  are) 
»o  sensitively  alive  to  the  Public  Opinion,  wisely  despised  by 
Xlr.  Biccabocca,  as  that  same  peasant.  He  can  endure  a,  (?ood 
deal  of  eontnmely  sometimes,  it  ia  tme,  from  his  snporiors, 
(thongh,  thank  heaven  !  that  lie  rarely  meefci  with  unjustly;) 
bat  to  be  looked  down  upon,  and  mocked,  and  pointed  at  by 
his  own  equals — bis  own  little  world — cuts  him  to,  the  sonl. 
Afld  if  yon  can  succeed  in  breaking  this  pride,  and  destroying 
this  fienBltivencBa,  then  he  is  a  lost  being.  Ui-  can  never 
retoter  his  solf-csteem,  and  you  havo  chocked  him  half-way — 
ft  stolid,  inert,  sullen  victim— to  the  perdition  of  the  prison  or 
the  couvict^ship. 

Of  this  sttiff  was  the  nature  both  of  the  widow  and  tier  son. 
Had  the  honey  of  Plato  flowed  from  the  longoe  of  Mrs.  Umol- 
deon,  it  coold  not  havo  turned  into  Hweetness  the  bitter  Hpirit 
tt^otl  which  it  descended.  But  Mrs.  Ha^eldean,  though  ad 
fescelldnt  woUian,  waa  rather  a  bluff,  plain-spoken  one — and, 
after  all,  she  had  some  little  feeling  for  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
and  tk  decayed  fallen  gentleman,  who,  even  by  Lenny's  account, 
had  been  assailed  without  any  intelligible  provocation;  nor 
tonid  she,  with  her  Bttpng  common  sense,  attach  all  the  Im- 
portttricB  which  Mrs.  Fairfield  did  to  the  unmannerly  itnjjer. 
tihence  of  a  few  young  cubs,  which  she  said  truly,  "  would 
Boon  die  away  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,"  The  widow's 
mind  was  made  up,  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean  departed — with  much 
cbfcgrin  and  some  displeasure. 

Mrs.  Fairflold,  however,  tjicitly  understood  that  the  request 

Bhe  had  Inade  wae  granted,  and  early  one  morning  her  door 

was  found  locked— the  key  left  at  a  neighbour's  [to  be  giveh 

to  the  Steward;  and,  on  farther  inquiry,  it  waa  ascertained 

L  fidt  her  f  otniture  and  ofEecta  had  beta  removed  by  the  errand- 

I  cart  in  the  dead  of  the  night.     Lenny  had  succeeded  in  flnd- 

L.ii^  a  cottage  on  the  road-sido,  iiot  far  from  tho  Casino  ;  aud 
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thcrt?,  with  a  joyona  face,  he  waited  to  welcome  his  mother  to 
breakfast,  mid  show  how  he  hod  spent  the  night  in  arranging 
her  f  nmitnre. 

"  Parson  1 "  criod  the  Squire,  when  all  this  news  came  npon 
him,  cw  he  was  walking  ann  in  arm  with  Mr.  Dale  to  inspect 
some  proposed  improvement  in  the  Alma-honse,  "  this  is  all 
your  feult.  Why  did  not  yon  go  and  talk  to  that  brute  of  a 
boy,  and  that  dolt  of  a  woman  P  You've  got  'Boft  eawder 
enough,'  as  Frank  calls  it  in  his  new-fashioned  slang." 

"  As  if  I  had  not  talked  myself  hoarse  to  both!"  said  the 
Parson  in  a  tone  of  reproaohful  sorprise  at  the  accusation, 
"  But  it  was  in  vain !  0  Squire,  if  you  had  taken  my  advioe 
about  the  stocks— giiie  (a  non  inovere ! " 

"Bother!"  said  the  Sqnire.  "I  suppose  I  am  to  be  held 
up  as  a  tyrant,  a  Nero,  a  Bichard  the  Third,  or  a  Grand 
Inquisitor,  merely  for  having  things  smart  and  tidy !  Stocka 
indeed  ! — yonr  friend  Riekeybockey  said  he  was  never  more 
comfortable  in  his  life— quite  enjoyed  sitting  there.  And 
what  did  not  hurt  Bickeybockey  s  dignity  (a  very  gentle- 
man-like man  he  is,  when  he  pleases)  ought  to  be  no  such 
great  matter  to  Master  Leonard  Fairfield.  But  'tis  no  use 
talking !  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  The  woman  must  not 
starve ;  and  I'm  sure  she  can't  live  out  of  Rickey  hockey's 
wages  to  Lenny — (by  the  way,  I  hope  he  don't  board  the  boy 
npon  his  and  Jackeymo's  leavings:  I  hear  they  dins  upon 
newts  and  sticklebacks — faugh  !)  I'll  teU  yon  what,  Parson, 
now  I  think  of  it — at  the  baek  of  the  cottage  which  she  baa 
taken  there  are  some  fields  of  capital  land  just  vacant. 
Bickeybockey  wants  to  have  'em,  and  sounded  me  as  to  the 
rent  when  he  was  at  the  Hall.  I  only  half  promised  liim  the 
refusal.  And  ho  must  give  np  four  or  five  acres  of  the  best 
land  ronnd  the  cottage  to  the  widow — just  enoogh  for  her  to 
manage — and  she  can  keep  a  dairy.  If  she  want  capital,  I'll 
lend  her  some  in  your  name — only  don't  tell  Stim  ;  and  aa  (or 
the  rent — we'll  talk  of  that  when  we  see  how  sbe  gets  on, 
thankless  obstinate  jade  that  she  is !  You  see,"  added  the 
Sqnire,  as  if  he  felt  there  was  some  apology  due  for  this 
generosity  to  an  object  whom  he  professed  to  consider  so 
ungrateful,  "her  husband  was  a  faithful  servant,  and  so— 1 
wish  you  would  not  stand  there  staring  mo  out  of  countenance, 
but  go  down  to  the  woman  at  once,  or  Stim  will  have  let  the 
land  to  Bickeybockey,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  And  harkye.  Dale, 
perhaps  you  can  contrive,  if  the  woman  is  so  cursedly  atiff- 
backed,  not  to  say  the  land  is  miae,  or  that  it  is  any  favour  J 
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wani  to  do  her — or,  in  Eliort^  manago  it  as  yoa  can  for  tho 
best."  Stili  even  this  charitable  laeseagc  failed.  The  widow- 
knew  that  the  land  waa  the  Sqnire's,  and  worth  a  good  £'6  an 
acre.  "  She  thanked  him  humbly  for  that  and  all  favours ; 
bat  she  could  not  afEoi'd  to  buy  cowb,  and  sho  did  not  wish  to 
be  beholden  to  any  one  for  her  fiving.  And  Lenny  waa  well  off 
at  Mr.  Bickeybockey's,  and  coming  on  wonderfully  in  tho 
earden  way — «iid  she  did  not  donbt  she  could  get  some  wash- 
mg;  at  all  events,  her  haystack  would  bring  in  a  good  bit  of 
money,  and  she  should  do  nicely,  thank  their  hononrs-*' 

Nothing  farther  conld  be  done  in  the  direct  way,  but  the 
remark  about  the  washing  suggested  some  mode  of  indirectly 
benefiting  the  widow.  And  a  little  time  afterwards,  the  solo 
laundress  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  happening  to  die, 
a  hint  from  the  Squire  obtained  from  tho  landlady  of  the  inn 
opposite  the  Casino  such  custom  as  she  had  to  bestow,  which 
at  times  was  not  inconsiderable.  And  what  with  Lenny's 
wages,  (whatever  that  mysteriona  item  might  be,)  the  mother 
and  son  contrived  to  live  without  exhibiting  any  of  those 
physical  signs  of  fast  and  abstinence  which  Riccabocca  and  his 
Talet  gratuitously  afforded  to  the  student  in  animal  anatomy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Or  all  the  wares  and  commodities  in  eschaago  and  barter, 
■wherein  so  mainly  consists  the  oiviliKation  of  our  modem 
world,  there  is  not  one  which  is  ao  carefnUy  weighed — so 
accurately  measured — so  plumed  and  gauged — so  doled  and 
•craped— so  poured  out  in  minima  and  balanced  with  scmples 
— ae  that  necessary  of  social  commerce  called  "  an  apology !  " 
If  the  chemists  were  half  so  careful  in  vending  their  poisons, 
there  would  be  a  notable  diminution  in  the  yearly  average  of 
Tiotims  to  arsenic  and  osalio  acid.  Bat,  alas,  in  the  matter 
of  apology,  it  ia  not  from  tho  excess  of  the  dose,  but  the 
timid,  niggardly,  m.i3erly  manner  in  which  it  is  dispensed, 
that  poor  Humanity  is  hurried  off  to  the  Styx  I  How  many 
times  does  a  life  depend  on  tho  exact '  proportions  of  an 
ajjology  1  Ii4  it  a  hairbreadth  too  short  to  cover  the  scratch 
for  whjch  you  want  it?  Make  your  will — yon  are  a  dead 
man !  A  life  do  I  say  ? — a  hecatomb  of  lives  !  How  many 
wars  would  have  been  prevented,  how  many  thvnnos  would  be 
standing',    dynasties    llooriahiog — common wealtfis    brawling 
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roimd  a  hema,  or  fitting  oat  galleys  for  com  nnd  coiioii — if  an 
incb  or  twomore  of  apulogy  liad  been  added  to  tlio  proSerod  el] ! 
But  then  th-nt  pla^y,  jcalonB,  Buspicioos,  old  vinegar-faced 
Hononr,  and  hor  partner  Pride— as  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  a,  sho-skindint  rs  herself — have  the  monopoly  of  the 
artide.  And  what  with  the  time  they  lose  in  adjusting  theif^ 
apectacleB,  hunting  in  the  precise  shefi  for  the  precise  quality 
demanded,  then  (quality  found)  the  haggling  as  to  quautiin^ 
— considering  whether  it  should  be  Apothecary'a  weight  ox] 
AvoirdupoiB,  or  Bngliah  moasure  or  Flemish — and,  finally,  the 
hullabuloo  they  make  if  the  customer  il  not  perfectly  sabtified 
with  the  monstrous  libtle  he  gets  for  his  money, — I  don't 
wonder,  for  my  part,  how  one  loses  temper  and  patience,  and 
sends  Pride,  Honour,  and  Apology,  all  to  the  deyil.  Aristo- 
phanes, in  his  "  Comedy  of  Feaoe,"  insinuates  a  beautiful 
allegory  by  only  sufEerLng  that  goddess,  though  in  fact  she  ia 
his  heroine,  to  appear  a^  a  mnte.  She  takes  care  Dover  to 
open  her  lipa.  The  shrewd  Greek  knew  very  well  that  she 
would  cease  to  be  Pea«o,  if  she  once  began  to  chatter.  Where- 
fore, 0  reader,  if  ever  you  find  your  pump  under  the  iron  heel 
of  another  man's  boot,  heaven  grant  that  you  may  hold  your 
tongne,  and  not  make  things  past  all  endurance  and  forgive- 
ness by  bawling  out  for  an  apology  ! 


CirAPTER    SV. 


Bdt  the  Sqniro  and  his  son,  Frank,  were  large-hoHried 
generous  creatures  in  the  article  of  apology,  aa  in  all  thiugi 
less  skimpingly  dealt  out.  And  seeing  that  Leonard  Fairfield 
would  offer  no  plaistor  to  Randal  Leslie,  they  made  amenta 
for  his  Btiaginesa  by  their  own  prodigality.  The  Squire 
accompanied  his  son  to  Hood  Hall,  and  none  of  the  family 
choosing  to  be  at  home,  the  Squire  in  his  oivu  hand,  and  from 
hiB  own  head,  indited  aud  composed  an  epistle  which  mi^ht 
have  Bntislied  all  tlie  wounds  which  the  dignity  of  the  Leslies 
had  over  received. 

Tliis  letter  of  apology  enJeil  with  a  hearty  request  that 
Bandal  would  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  Mi  boil 
Frank's  epistle  was  to  the  same  parport,  only  more  Etonian 
and  less  legible. 

It  was  some  days  before  Randal's  replies  to  these  epistles 
wore  received.    Tho  replies  bore  the  address  of  a  village  aaac 
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London,  and  stated  that  the  writer  was  now  reading  with  a 
tutor  preparatory  to  entrance  at  Oxford,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, accept  the  invitation  extended  to  him. 

For  the  rest,  Bandal  expressed  himself  with  good  scnFO, 
though  not  with  mnch  ffencrosifcy.  He  excused  his  participa- 
tion in  the  vulgarity  of  such,  a  conflict  by  a  bitter  but  short 
allusion  to  tbe  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  the  vilhigo  boor ; 
and  did  not  do  what  you,  my  kind  reader,  certainly  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances — viz.,  iiit-.  rcede  in 
behalf  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  autfiguiiist.  Mu<t  of  ma 
like  a  foe  better  after  we  have  fought  him— that  is,  if  we  are 
the  conqnering  party;  this  was  not  the  case  with  Randal 
Leslie.  There,  so  far  as  the  Etonian  was  concerned,  the 
matter  rested.  And  the  Squire,  irritated  that  ho  could  not 
repair  whatever  wrong  that  young  gentleman  had  si. stained, 
no  longer  felt  a  pang  of  regret  as  ho  passed  by  Mi's.  Fairfield's 
deserted  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Lennt  Fairfield  continued  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  his 
new  employers,  and  to  profit  in  many  respects  by  the  familiar 
kindness  with  which  he  was  treated.  Riccabocca,  who  valued 
himself  on  penetrating  into  character,  had,  from  the  first, 
seen  that  much  stuff  of  no  common  quality  and  texture  was 
to  be  found  in  the  disposition  and  mind  of  the  English  village 
boy.  On  farther  acquaintance,  he  perceived  that,  nndcr  a 
cluld's  innocent  simplicity,  there  were  the  workings  of  an 
acateness  that  required  but  development  and  dii^ection.  He 
ascertained  that  the  pattern  boy's  progress  at  the  village 
school  proceeded  from  something  more  than  mechanical 
docility  and  readiness  of  comprehension.  Lenny  had  a  keen 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  through  all  the  disadvantages  of 
birth  and  circumstance,  there  were  the  indications  of  that 
natural  genius  which  converts  disadvantages  themselves  into 
stimulants.  Still,  with  the  germs  of  good  qualities  lay  the 
embryos  of  those  which,  difficult  to  separate,  and  hard  to 
destroy,  often  mar  the  produce  of  the  soil.  With  a  remark- 
able and  generous  pride  in  self-repute,  there  was  some 
stnbbonmess ;  with  great  sensibility  to  kindness,  there  was 
also  strong  reluctance  to  forgive  affront. 

This  mixed  nature  in  an  uncultivated  peasant's  brea^i^ 
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interested  Riccabocca,  who,  though  long  Becladed  from  t 
coiamerce  of  mankind,  still  looted  upon  man  as  the  i 
varions  and  entertaining  Toliime  which  philosophical  ti 
lan  explore.  He  soon  accoslomed  the  boy  to  the  tone  of  a, 
coavorsatioa  generally  subtle  and  suggestive ;  and  Lcnny'a 
language  and  ideas  became  insensibly  less  matic  and  moro 
refined.  Then  Riccabocca  selected  from  his  library,  small  a3 
it  was,  books  that,  though  elementary,  were  of  a  higher  cast 
than  Lenny  could  have  found  within  hia  reach  at  Hazeidean. 
Riccabocca  knew  the  English  language  well — better  in  gram- 
mar, construction,  and  genius  than  many  a  not  ill-educated 
Englishman  ;  for  he  had  studied  it  with  the  minuteness  with 
which  a  scholar  studies  a.  dead  langoage,  and  amidst  his 
collection  he  had  many  of  the  books  which  had  formerly 
served  him  for  that  purpose.  These  were  the  first  works  he 
lent  to  Lenny.  Meanwhile  Jackeymo  imparted  to  the  boy 
many  secrets  in  practical  gardening  and  minute  hnsbandry, 
for  at  that  day  farming  in  England  (some  favoured  counties 
and  estates  excepted)  was  far  below  the  nicety  to  which  the 
art  has  been  immemorially  carried  in  the  north  of  Italy — 
where,  indeed,  yon  may  travel  for  miles  and  miles  as  through 
a  series  of  market-gardens— bo  that,  all  these  things  con- 
flidered,  Leonard  Fairfield  might  be  said  to  have  made  a 
change  for  the  better.  Yet,  in  truth,  and  looking  below  the 
Borface,  that  might  be  fair  matter  of  doubt.  For  the  same 
reason  which  had  induced  the  boy  to  fly  his  native  village,  ho 
no  longer  repaired  to  the  church  of  Hazeldean.  The  old  inti- 
mate interconrBe  between  him  and  the  Parson  became  neces- 
sarily suspended,  or  bounded  to  an  occasional  kindly  visit 
from  the  latter — visits  which  grew  more  rare  and  less  familiar, 
as  ho  fonnd  his  former  pupil  in  no  want  of  his  services,  and 
wholly  deaf  to  his  mild  entreaties  to  forget  and  forgive  the 

East,  and  eome  at  least  to  his  old  seat  in  the  parish  church. 
enny  still  went  to  church — a  chui'ch  a  long  way  oS  in 
another  parish — but  the  sermons  did  not  do  him  the  same 
good  as  Parson  Dale's  had  done;  and  the  clergyman,  who  bad 

his  own  flock  to  attend  to,  did  not  condescend,  as  Parson  Dalo 

would  have  done,  to  explain  what  seemed  obscure,  and  enforo 
what  was  profitable,  in  private  talk,  with  that  stray  lamb  fro 
another's  fold. 

Now  I  question  much  if  all  Dr.  Riccabocca's  ; 
thongh  they  were  often  very  moral,  and  generally  very  wise, 
served  to  expand  the  peasant  boy's  native  good  qualities,  and 
cornect  Iub  bad,  half  so  wall  as  Ota  few  simple  words,  not  at 
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all  indebbed  tu  Maclikvolli,  whicii  Luonai-tl  had  ouoe  tevuroatlj 
Listened  to  wbcu  be  stood  bj  Clark's  clbuvr  chair,  yielded  np 
for  the  moment  to  the  good  Parson,  worthy  to  sit  iu  it  j  for 
Mr.  Dale  had  a  heart  in  which  all  the  fatherlesa  of  the  pnriiih 
found  their  place.  Nor  was  this  loss  of  teuder,  intimate, 
Bpirttaa.1  lore  so  coonterbalanced  by  tbc  greater  facilities  for 
purely  intellectual  inatraction,  as  modem  enlightenment  might 
presume.  For,  without  dispnting  the  advantage  of  knowledge 
is  a  general  way,  knowledge,  in  ifa^elf,  is  not  friendly  to  con- 
tent. Its  tendency,  of  conrae,  is  to  increaao  the  de«ii-es,  to 
dissatisfy  na  with  what  is,  in  order  to  urge  progress  to  what 
may  be ;  and,  in  that  progress,  what  nnnoticed  martyrs  among 
the  many  must  fall,  baffled  and  crashed  by  the  way !  To  how 
large  a  nnmber  will  be  given  desires  they  will  never  realise, 
dissatisfaction  of  the  lot  from  which  tbey  will  never  rise! 
AUonsI  one  is  viewing  the  dark  side  of  the  question.  It  is 
all  the  fault  of  that  confounded  Giccabocca,  who  lias  already 
cansed  Lenny  Fairfield  to  lean  gioomily  on  liie  spade,  and, 
after  looking  round  and  seeing  no  one  near  him,  groan  ont 
qnemlously — 

"  And  am  I  born  to  dig  a  potato  ground  P  " 

Pardimi,  my  friend  Lenny,  if  you  live  to  be  seventy,  and 
ride  in  yonr  carriage,  and  by  the  help  of  a  dinner-pil!  digest 
a  spoonlul  of  curry,  you  may  sigh  to  think  what  a  relish  there 
was  in  potatoes,  roasted  in  ashea  after  yon  had  digged  them 
out  of  that  ground  with  your  own  stent  young  hands.  Dig 
on,  Lenny  Fairfield,  dig  on !  Dr.  Biccabocca  will  tell  yon 
that  there  was  once  an  illustrious  personage*  who  made 
experience  of  two  very  different  occupations— one  was  ruling 
men,  the  other  was  planting  cabbages ;  he  thought  planting 
cabbages  mnch  the  pleasanter  of  the  two  ! 
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Db.  Biccabocca  had  secured  Leimy  Faii-field,  and  might 
therefore  bo  considered  to  have  ridden  his  hobby  in  the  great 
■ligig  witli  adroitness  and  enccess.  But  Miss  Jemima 
stdl  driving  round  in  her  car,  handling  tho  reins,  and 
■iahing  the  whip,  without  apparently  having  got  an  inch 
;r  to  the  flying  form  of  Dr.  Biccabocca. 
*  The  Emperai  Diocleliui. 
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Indeed,  that  exoellant  and  only  too  sueceptilile  spinster,  with 
all  her  experience  of  the  -villany  of  man,  had  never  concaiTed 
the  wretch  to  he  so  thoroughly  heyond  the  reach  of  redemption 
as  when  Dr.  Eiccahocca  took  his  leave,  and  onco  more  inlerred 
himself  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  Casino,  without  having 
made  any  formal  renunciation  of  hia  criminal  celihacy.  For 
some  daya  she  shut  herself  np  in  her  own  chamber,  and  brooded 
with  more  than  her  Qsnal  gloomy  satisfaction  on  the  certainty 
of  the  approaching  crash.  Indeed,  many  signs  of  that  nni- 
veraal  calamity,  which,  while  theviaifc  of  fliccahocca  lastcdjsho 
had  permitted  herself  to  consider  amhiguons,  now  heeamo 
luminonsly  apparent,  Even  the  newspaper,  which  during  that 
creduloas  and  happy  period  had  given  half  a  column  to  Births 
and  Marriages,  now  bore  an  ominouKly  long  catalogue  of 
Deaths  ;  bo  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  had  lost 
heart,  and  had  no  chance  of  repairing  its  daily  losses.  The 
leading  articles  spoke,  with  the  obscurity  of  a  Pythian,  of  an 
impending  ceisis.  Monstrous  turnips  sprouted  out  from  tha 
paragraphs  devoted  to  General  JS"ows.  Cowa  bore  calves  with 
two  heads,  whales  were  stranded  in  the  Humber,  showers  ot 
frogs  descended  in  the  High  Street  of  Cheltenham. 

All  these  symptoma  of  the  world's  decrepitude  and  consnini* 
mation,  which  by  the  sido  of  the  fascinating  Riccabocca 
might  admit  of  some  doubt  as  to  their  origin  and  cause,  now, 
conjoined  with  the  worst  of  all,  viz.,  the  frightfully  progressive 
wickedness  of  man — left  to  Miss  Jemima  no  ray  of  hope  sava 
that  afforded  by  the  reflection  that  she  could  conf«mplat«  tbo 
wreck  of  matter  without  a  single  sentiment  of  regret. 

Mrs.  Dale,  however,  by  no  means  shared  the  despondontry  of 
her  fair  friend,  and,  having  gained  access  to  Miss  Jemima's 
chamber,  succeeded,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  her 
kindly  attempts  (o  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  that  female 
misanthropist.  Nor,  in  her  benevolent  desire  to  speed  the  car 
of  Miss  Jemima  to  its  hymeneal  goal,  weis  Mrs.  Dale  80  omel 
towards  her  male  friend,  Dr.  Biccahocca,  as  she  seemed  to  her 
hoaband.  For  Mrs.  Dale  was  a  woman  of  ahrewdneas  and 
penetration,  as  most  quick-tempered  woman  are ;  and  she 
knew  that  Misa  Jemima  was  one  of  thoso  excellent  young 
ladies  who  aro  likely  to  value  a  husband  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  him.  In  fact,  my  readers  of  both  sexea 
must  often  have  met,  in  tho  course  of  their  experience,  witH 
that  peculiar  sort  of  feminine  disposition,  which  requires  tli^ 
warmth  of  the  conjugal  hearth  to  develop  all  its  native  gooA 
qualities ;  nor  ia  it  to  be  hlamed  overmnch  if,  innocently  a\ 
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•• 
of  this  tendency  in  its  nature,  it  turns  towards  what  is  best 
fitted  for  its  growth  and  improvement,  by  laws  akin  to  those 
which  make  the  snn-flower  turn  to  the  sun,  or  tlio  willow  to 
the  stream.  Ladies  of  this  disposition,  pcrmancuUy  ihwai-ted 
in  their  affectionate  bias,  gradually  languish  away  into  intel- 
lectual inanition,  or  sprout  out  into  those  abnormal  eccentri- 
cities which  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  ** oddity  "  or 
"  character."  But,  once  admitted  to  their  proper  soil,  it  is 
aAtonishing  what  healthful  improvement  takes  place  —  how 
the  poor  heart,  before  starved  and  stinted  of  uonnshment, 
throws  out  its  suckers,  and  bursts  into  Ijloom  and  fruit.  And 
thus  many  a  belle  from  whom  the  beaux  have  stood  aloof,  only 
because  the  puppies  think  she  could  bo  had  for  the  asking, 
they  see  afterwards  settled  down  into  true  wife  and  fond 
mother,  with  amaze  at  their  former-  disparagement,  and  a  sigh 
at  their  bUnd  hardness  of  heart. 

In  aU  probability,  Mrs.  Dale  took  this  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  certainly,  in  addition  to  all  the  hitherto  dormant  virtues 
which  would  be  awakened  in  Miss  Jemima  when  fairly  Mrs. 
Riccabocca,  she  counted  somewhat  upon  the  mere  worldly 
advantage  which  such  a  match  would  bestow  upon  the  exile. 
So  respectable  a  connection  with  one  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest, 
and  most  popular  families  in  the  shire,  would  in  itself  give  him 
a  position  not  to  be  despised  by  a  poor  stranger  in  the  land  ; 
and  though  the  interest  of  Miss  Jemima's  dowry  might  not  bo 
much,  regarded  in  the  light  of  English  pounds  (not  Milanese 
lire),  still  it  would  suffice  to  prevent  that  gi'adnal  process  of 
dematerialisation  which  the  lengthened  diet  upon  minnows 
and  sticklebacks  had  already  made  apparent  in  the  fine  and 
slow-evanishing  form  of  the  philosopher. 

Like  all  persons  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  a  thing, 
Mrs.  Dale  saw  nothing  wanting  but  opportunities  to  insure  its 
success.  And  that  these  might  be  forthcoming,  she  not  only 
renewed  with  greater  frequency,  and  more  urgent  instance 
than  ever,  her  friendly  invitations  to  Riccabocca  to  drink  tea 
and  spend  the  evening,  but  she  so  artfully  chafed  the  Squire 
on  his  sore  point  of  hospitality,  that  the  Doctor  received 
weekly  a  pressing  solicitation  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  hall. 

At  first  the  Italian  pished  and  grunted,  and  said  Cos^etto^ 
and  Per  Bacco,  and  JDiavolo,  and  tried  to  creep  out  of  so  much 
proffered  courtesy.  But,  like  all  single  gentlemen,  he  was  a 
little  under  the  tyrannical  influence  of  his  faithful  servant ; 
and  Jackeymo,  though  he  could  bear  starving  as  well  as  his 
master  when  necessary,  still,  when  he  had  the  option,  preferred 
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r)  roast  beef  and  plmn-piiddiiig.  Moreover,  that 
tionfl  confidence  of  Riccabocca^  touching  the  v 
,  command,  and  with,  no  heavier  drawback  thai 
amiable  a  lady  as  Miss  Jemima — who  had  ab?eady  sbown 
'  him  (Jackeymo)  many  little  delicate  attentions — had  greatly 
whetted  the  cupidity  which  was  in  the  servirot's  Italian 
nature :  a  cupidity  the  more  keen  because,  long  debarred  it« 
legitimate  exercise  on  his  own  mercenary  intin-ests,  he  carried 
it  all  to  the  account  of  his  master's ! 
Thns  tempted  by  his  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  his  sepvant, 
the  nnfortunate  Biccabocca  fell,  thougb  with  eyes  not  nn- 
blindedjinto  the  hospitable  snares  extendedf or  the  destruction 
of  his — cehbacy  !  Ho  went  often  to  the  Parsonage,  often  to 
the  Hall,  and  by  degrees  the  sweets  of  the  social  domestic  life, 

I  long  denied  him,  began  to  exercise  their  enervating  charm 
upon  the  stoicism  of  our  poor  exile.  Frank  had  now  returned 
to  Eton.  An  unexpected  invitation  had  carried  off  Captain 
Higginbotbam  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Bath  with  a  distant 
relation,  who  had  lately  returned  from  India,  and  who,  aa  rich, 
as  Crceeus,  felt  so  estranged  and  solitary  in  his  native  isle 
that,  when  the  Captain  "claimed  kindred  there,"  to  his  own 
amaze  "  be  had  bis  claims  allowed ; "  while  a  very  protracted 
sitting  of  Parliament  still  delayed  in  London  the  Squire's 
habitual  visitors  during  the  later  summer ;  so  that — a  chasm 
thus  made  in  hia  society — Mr.  Hazeldean  welcomed  with  no 
hollow  cordiality  the  diversion  or  distraction  he  found  in  the 
foreigner's  companionahip.  Thus,  with  pleasure  to  all  parties, 
and  strong  hopes  to  the  two  female  conspirators,  the  intimacy 
between  the  Casino  and  Hall  rapidly  thickened;  but  still  not 

>a  word  resembling  a  distinct  proposal  did  Dr.  Riccabocca 
breathe.  And  stall,  if  such  an  idea  obtruded  itself  on  bis  mind, 
it  was  chased  therefrom  with  so  determined  a  Viaiiolo  that 
perhaps,  if  not  the  end  of  the  world,  at  least  the  end  of  Misa 
Jemima's  tenure  in  it,  might  have  approached,  and  seen  hep 
Btill  Miss  Jemima,  but  for  a  certain  letter  with  a  foreign  post' 
mark  that  reached  the  Doctor  one  Taesday  morning. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  servant  saw  that  something  bad  gone  wrong,  and,  nndn  ij 
jitetence  nf  arrin^ug  the  orange-trees,  he  lingered  near  I ' 
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master,  and  peered  through  tho  annny  leaves  npon  Riccaboeca'a 
melancholy  brows. 

The  Doctor  sighed  heavily.  Nor  did  he,  aa  was  his  wont, 
aftersome  such  sigh,  mechanically  takenp  that  dear  comforter 
the  pipe.  But  thongh  the  tobacco-ponch  lay  by  his  aide  on  tho 
balustrade,  and  tho  pipo  stood  against  the  wall  between  Iiij 
knees,  childlike  lifting  up  its  lipa  to  the  castomiiry  careaa — 
he  heeded  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  laid  the  letter 
Bilontly  on  hia  lap,  and  fixed  hia  eyes  npon  the  eround. 

"It  must  be  bad  news,  indeed ! "  thought  Jackeynio,  and 
desisted  from  his  work.  Approaching  his  master,  he  took  np 
the  pipo  and  the  tobacco-ponch,  and  filled  the  bowl  slowly, 
glancingall  the  while  towards  that  dark  musing  faooon  which, 
when  abandoned  by  the  expression  of  intellectual  Tivacity  or 
the  exquisite  smile  of  Italian  courtesy,  the  deep  downward 
lines  revealed  the  characfcera  of  sorrow.  Jackeymo  did  not 
venture  to  speak ;  but  the  continued  BUonce  of  his  master  dis- 
tnrhed  him  much.  He  laid  that  peculiar  tinder  which  your 
smokers  use  npon  the  steel,  and  struck  the  spark — still  not  e, 
word,  nor  did  Eiccabocca  stretch  forth  his  hand. 

"I  never  knew  him  in  this  taking  before,"  thought  Jack* 
ejmo;  and  delicately  he  inainnated  the  neck  of  the  pipe  into 
the  nerveless  fingers  of  the  hand  that  lay  supine  on  tliuijo  quiet 
knees.     The  pipe  fell  to  the  gronnd. 

Jackeymo  crossed  bimBelf,  and  began  praying  to  his  sainted 
nameeake  with  great  fervour. 

The  Doctor  rose  slowly,  and  as  if  with  effort;  he  walked 
once  or  twice  to  and  fro  the  terrace;  and  then  he  halted 
abruptly  and  said — 

"Friend!  " 

"  Blessed  Monsigfiore  San  Giaeomo,  I  knew  thon  wouldst 
hear  me  1  "  cried  the  servant ;  and  he  raised  his  master's  hand 
to  his  lips,  then  abruptly  turned  away  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"JViend, " repeated  Riccabocca,  and  this  time  with  a  tremu- 
lous eanphasis,  and  in  the  softest  tone  of  a  voice  never  wholly 
■without  the  music  of  the  sweet  South,  "  I  would  talk  to  the« 
.  !»f  my  child." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  The  letter,  then,  relates  to  the  Signorina.     She  is  well  ? 
**  yea,  she  is  well  now.     She  ia  in  our  native  Italy." 
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B  iavolnntarjiy  towards  the  orang©^ 
ing  Weeze  swept  by  and  bore  to  bim  th^l 


Jackeymo  raised  h 
trees,  and  the  n 
odour  of  thci 

"  Those  are  sweet  even  here,  with  care,"  said  be,  pointing  tO'J 
the  trees,     "I  think  I  have  said  that  before  to  the  Padrooa'.  ■ 

But  Hiccabocca  was  now  looking  again  at  the  letter,  and  ^4-1 
not  notice  either  the  gesture  or  the  remark  of  his  servant. 

"My  aunt  is  no  more  !  "  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  We  will  pray  for  her  soul !  "  answered  Jackeymo  solemnly 
"But  she  was  very  old,  and  had  been  a  long  lime  ailing.  Iiet 
it  not  grieve  the  Padrone  too  keenly :  at  that  age,  and  with 
those  iniji-mities,  death  comes  as  a  friend." 

Peace  be  to  her  dust !  "  returned  the  Italian.    "If  she  had 
her  faults,  be  they  now  forgotten  for  ever ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
my  danger  and  distress,  she  sheltered  my  infant !  That  shelter    ■ 
is  destroyed.     This  letter  is  from  the  priest,  her  confessor.  ■ 
And  the  homo  of  which  my  child  is  bereaved  falls  to  the  1 
inheritance  of  my  enemy." 

"  Traitor !  "  muttered  Jackeymo ;  and  his  right  hand  ai 
to  feel  for  the  weapon  which  the  Italians  of  lower  rank  often 
openly  wear  in  their  girdles. 

"  The  priest,"  resumed  Riccabocca  calmly,  "  has  rightly" 
judged  in  removing  my  child  as  a  guest  from  the  house  ijiM 
which  that  traitor  enters  as  lord." 

"And  where  is  the  Signorinap  ' 

"With  the  poor  priest.  See,  Giacomo — ^here,  here — this  ial 
her  handwriting  at  the  end  of  the  letter — the  first  lines  she  I 
(ver  yet  ti-aced  to  n 

Jackeymo  took  off  his  hat,  and  looked  reverently  on  the  I 
large  characters  of  a  child's  writing.  But  large  aa  they  were,  I 
they  seemed  indistinct,  for  the  paper  was  blistered  with  tbel 
child's  tears ;  and  on  the  place  where  they  had  vol  fallen,  there.  J 
was  a  round  fresh  moist  stain  of  the  tear  that  had  dropped  J 
from  the  lida  of  the  father.  Biccabocca  renewed, — "The J 
priest  recommeDds  a  convent." 

"To  the  devil  with  the  priest!"  cried  the  Borvant;  then  J 
crossing  himself  rapidly,  he  added,  "  I  did  not  mean  that,  J 
Monsignore  San  Griacomo — forgive  me !  But  yonr  Excellency*  1 
does  not  think  of  making  a  nun  of  hia  only  child  !  "  I 

"  And  yet  why  not  ?  "  said  Riccabocca  mournfully ;  "  what  1 

can  I  give  her  m  the  world  P     Is  the  land  of  the  stranger  »  I 

better  refuge  than  the  home  of  peace  in  her  native  clime  ?  '* 

*  The  title  of  Cxcellencj  does  not,  in  ItaILm,  ncccaaiiril}'  expreu  any  eiBlle4  J 

nk ;  but  u  often  given  by  MrvanCi  to  tlieii  miuteiB. 


^m    would 

^m   Ibeh< 
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"  la  the  latid  oE  tlie  Btrangei-  beab)  her  father's  heart !  " 

"  And  if  that  beat  were  stilled,  what  tlien  P  111  fares  tba 
life  that  a  single  death  con  bereave  of  oil.  Id  a  convent  »t 
least  (and  the  priest's  influenco  can  obbiin  her  that  asylam 
amongst  her  equals  and  amidst  her  sex)  eho  is  safe  from  trial 
and  from  penury — to  her  grave." 

"  Feniuy  I  Just  see  how  rich  wo  shall  be  wliea  we  take 
those  fields  at  Hichaebnas." 

'^Pazue!"  (follies)  said  Riccabocca  listleasiy.  "Are  these 
suns  more  serene  than  onrs,  or  the  soil  more  fertile  ?  Yet  in 
our  own  Italy,  saith  the  proverb,  '  he  who  aowa  laud  reaps 
more  care  than  corn.'  It  were  dilTercnt,"  contiuned  tho 
father,  after  a  paose,  and  in  a  more  resolute  tone,  "  if  I  had 
some  independent-e,  however  small,  to  count  on — nay,  if  amoug 
all  my  tribe  of  dainty  relatives  there  were  bat  one  female  who 
would  accompany  Violante  to  the  exile's  hearth— Ishmoel  had 
his  Hagar.  But  how  can  we  two  rough-bearded  men  provide 
for  all  the  nameless  wants  and  cares  of  a  frail  female  child  P 
And  she  has  been  so  delicately  reared — the  n~omaa  child  needs 
the  fostering  hand  and  tender  eye  of  a  woman." 

"And  with  a  word,"  said  Jacteymo  resolutely,  "the 
Padroae  might  secure  to  his  child  all  that  he  needs  to  save 
her  from  the  sepulchre  of  a  convent:  and  ere  the  auti;mu 
leaves  fall,  she  might  bo  sitting  on  his  knee.  Padrone,  do  not 
tViinTf  that  you  can  conceal  from  me  the  truth,  that  you  love 
yonr  child  better  than  all  things  in  the  world — now  the  Patria 
is  as  dead  to  you  as  tho  dust  of  your  fathers — and  your  heart- 
strings would  crack  with  the  effort  to  tear  her  from  them,  and 
consign  her  to  a  convent.  Padrone,  never  again  to  hoar  her 
voice,  never  again  to  see  her  face !  Those  little  arms  that 
twined  round  your  neck  that  dark  night,  when  we  fled  £ist 
for  life  and  freedom,  and  yoa  said,  as  you  felt  their  clasp, 
'  Friend,  all  is  not  yet  lost.'  " 

"  Giacomo  1 "  exclaimed  the  father  reproachfully,  and  his 
voice  seemed  to  choke  him.  Hiccabocca  turned  away,  and 
walked  restlessly  to  and  fro  the  terrace  ;  then,  lifting  his  arms 
with  a  wild  gesture,  as  he  still  continued  his  long  irregular 
strides,  he  muttered,  "  Yes,  heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  could 
Lave  borne  reverse  and  banishment  without  a  murmur,  bad  I 
permitted  myself  that  young  pai'tnor  in  exile  and  privation, 
!Qeaven  is  my  witness  that,  if  I  hesitate  now,  it  is  becausp  I 

raid  not  listen  to  my  own  selfish  heart.     Yet  never,  never  to 

*  her  again — my  cbild  !  And  it  was  but  as  the  infant  that 
I  beheld  her !     0  friend,  friend — "  (and,  stopping  short  with  a 
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burst  of  uiicontrollabie  emotion,  he  bowed  his  head  Upon  hiB 
servant's  ahoulder)  "  tbou  knowest  what  I  have  ondnred  and 
BuiFcred  at  my  hearth,  as  in  my  country ;  the  wrong,  tho 
perfidy,  the — the — "  Hia  voice  again  failed  him ;  he  clung 
to  his  servant's  breast,  and  his  whole  frame  shook. 

"But  yonr  chOd,  the  innocent  one — think  now  only  of 
hor !  "  faltered  Giacomo,  atrnggling  with  his  own  eobs, 

"  True,  only  of  her,"  replied  tho  exile,  raising  his  feco — 
"  only  of  her.  Put  aside  thy  thoughts  for  thyself,  friend — 
founscl  me.  If  I  were  to  send  for  Violante,  and  if,  traoa- 
planted  to  these  keen  airs,  she  drooped  and  died — look,  look 
— the  priest  says  that  ahe  needs  such  tender  ciire;  or  if  I 
myBelf  were  summoned  from  the  world,  to  leave  ber  in  it 
alone,  friendless,  homeless,  brcadless  perhaps,  at  the  ago  of 
woman's  sharpest  trial  against  temptation,  would  she  not  live 
iiO  mourn  the  cruel  egotism  thnt  closed  on  her  infant  innocence 
the  gates  of  tho  Houae  of  God  ?  " 

Jackeymo  was  appnlled  by  this  appeal ;  and  indeed  RiccSr 
bocca  had  never  before  thus  reverently  spoken  of  the  cloister. 
In  hia  hours  of  philosophy,  he  waa  wont  to  sneer  at  monka 
and  nuns,  priesthood  and  Hupevstition.  But  now,  in  that  hour 
of  emotion,  the  Old  Religion  reclaimed  her  empire;  and  the 
sceptical  world-wise  man,  thinking  only  of  his  child,  spoke 
and  felt  with  a  child's  simple  faith. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

"  But  again  I  say,"  murmured  Jackeymo  scarce  audibly, 
and  attor  a  long  silence,  "  if  the  Padrone  would  make  up  bis 
mind— to  marry  !  " 

He  expected  that  hia  master  would  start  up  in  his  custo- 
mary indignation  at  such  a  suggestion — ^nay,  he  might  not 
have  been  soiTy  so  to  have  changed  tho  current  of  feeling ; 
but  the  poor  Italian  only  winced  slightly,  and  mildly  with- 
drawing himself  from  hia  servant's  supporting  arm,  again 
piiced  tho  terrace,  but  this  time  qnietly  and  in  silence.  A. 
rinarter  of  an  hour  thus  paaaed.  "  Give  me  the  pipe,"  said 
Dr.  Riccabocca,  passing  into  the  Belvidero. 

Jackeymo  again  struck  tho  spark,  and,  wonderfully  relieved 
at  the  Padrone's  return  to  the  habitual  adviser,  mentally 
besought  hia  sainted  namcsafco  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 
soothing  wisdom  on  the  benignant  influences  of  tho  weed. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Br.  Bicgabocca  had  been  some  little  time  in  the  solitude  of 
tiie  Belyidere,  when  Lenny  Fairfield,  not  knowing  that  his 
employer  was  therein,  entered  to  lay  down  a  book  which  the 
Doctor  had  lent  him,  with  injunctions  to  leave  on  a  certain 
table  when  done  with.  Biccabocca  looked  np  at  the  sound  of 
the  yonng  peasant's  step. 

*'I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — I  did  not  know " 

"  Never  mind  :  lay  the  book  there.     I  wish  to  speak  with 
yon.     Yon  look  well,  my  child:   this  air  agrees  with  you  as 
well  as  that  of  Hazeldean  ?  " 
Oh  yes,  sir !  " 

Yet  it  is  higher  ground — ^more  exposed  ?  " 
That  can  hardly  be,  sir,"  said  Lenny ;  "  there  are  many 
plants  grow  here  which  don't  flourish  at  the  Squire's.     The 
nin  yonder  keeps  off  the  east  wind,  and  the  place  lays  to  the 
south." 

**  Lies,  not  laijs,  Lenny.  What  are  the  principal  complaints 
in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Eh,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  maladies,  what  diseases  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  tell  of  any,  sir,  except  the  rheumatism." 

**  No  low  fevers  ? — no  consumption  r  " 

*'  Never  heard  of  them,  sir." 

Biccabocca  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved. 

**  That  seems  a  very  kind  family  at  the  Hall." 

•*  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  answered  Lenny  bluntly. 
•*  I  have  not  been  treated  justly.  But  as  that  book  says,  sir, 
•  It  is  not  every  one  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth.' " 

Little  thought  the  Doctor  that  those  wise  maxims  may 
leave  sore  thoughts  behind  them.  Ho  was  too  occupied  with 
tibe  subject  most  at  his  own  heart  to  think  then  of  what  was 
in  Lenny  Fairfield's. 

*^Yes;  a  kind,  English  domestic  &tmily.  Did  you  see 
much  of  Miss  Hazeldean  ?  " 

**  Not  so  much  as  of  the  Lady." 

**  Is  she  liked  in  the  village,  think  you  ?  " 

^Miss  Jemima?  Yes.  She  never  did  harm.  Her  little 
dog  bit  me  once — she  did  not  ask  me  to  beg  its  pardon,  she 
asked  mine !     She's  a  veiy  nice  young  lady ;  the  girls  * 
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ah-a  is  very  affabio;  and,"  addod  Lenny  vdth  a,  amilt;, 

are  always  mora  woddings  going  on  whon  she  ie  down  at  tha  | 

HaU." 

"Oh!"  said  Riccabocca,  Tlien,  after  a  long  whiff,  "Did 
yon  ever  bbo  her  play  with  the  little  children  ?  Is  she  fond 
of  children,  do  jon  think  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  yon  guesa  everything !  She's  never  bo  pleased 
aa  when  she's  playing  witii  the  babies." 

"  Humph  !  "  grunted  Ricoabocca.  "  Babiea — well,  that's 
■womanlike.  I  don't  mean  exactly  babies,  biifc  wheii  ^hey'ro 
older — Hfctle  girls  ?  " 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  daresay;  but,"  sai^  Lenny  primly,  ''I 
never  as  yet  kept  company  with  the  littla  giils." 

"  Qnite  right,  Lenny ;  be  equally  diBcroet  all  yonr  life. 
Mrs.  Dale  is  very  intimate  with  Misa  Hazeldean — more  than 
with  the  Sqnire's  lady.     Why  ia  that,  think  you  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard  shrewdly,  "Mrs.  Dale  has  her 
little  tempera,  thongh  ehe'a  a  very  good  lady ;  and  Madame 
Hazeldean  ia  rather  high,  and  has  a  spirit.  Bnt  Mis3  Jemima 
is  so  soft :  any  one  could  live  with  Jliaa  Jemima,  as  Joe,  and 
the  servants  say  at  the  Hall !  " 

"  Bideed !  "  Get  my  hat  out  of  the  parlour,  and — ^jiist  bring 
a  clothea-bruah,  Lenny.     A  fine  sunny  day  for  a  walk." 

After  this  nioat  mean  and  diahononrablo  inquisition  into 
the  character  and  popular  repnto  of  Miss  Hazeldean,  Signor 
Riccabocca  seemed  as  much  cheered  up  and  elated  ^a  3  ho 
liad  committed  some  very  noble  action  ;  and  he  walked  forth 
ia  the  direction  of  the  Hall  with  a  far  lighter  and  livelier  step 
than  that  which  he  had  paced  the  terrace. 

^'  MoTtsig^uire  Ban  Giaeomo,  by  thy  help  and  the  pipo'a,  the 
Padrone  ahall  have  his  child  !  "  mattered  tho  servant,  looking 
np  from  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


Tbt  Dr.  Riccabocca  was  not  rash.  The  man  who  wapta 
his  wedding-garaient  to  lit  him  must  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
the  measure.  Bnt,  from  that  day,  tho  Italian  notably  changed 
his  inajiner  towards  Miss  Hazcldoan.  He  ceased  that  pro- 
fusion of  compliment  in  which  ho  Imd  hitherto  carriBa  pS 
in  safety  all  senoua  meaning.  For  indeed  the  Doctor  coiit 
aidered  that  compliments  to  a  single  gent'eraan  were  wl 
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tlie  inky  liquid  it  diapenaea  is  to  the  ciittle-fiali,  that  by  ob- 
Bcnrmg  the  water  eaila  away  from  ita  enemy.  Neitljer  did  lio, 
before,  avoid  prolonged  conversations  with  the  yoong  '"dy, 
d  contrive  to  escape  from  all  solitary  rambles  by  hur  aide. 
On  the  contrary,  he  now  sought  every  occasion  to  !«  in  hor 
society  ;  and,  entirely  dropping  the  langnage  of  gallantry,  ho 
aesTuned  Bomething  of  the  earnest  tone  of  friendehip.  Ua 
bent  down  his  intellect  to  examine  and  plumb  her  own.  To 
nse  a  very  homely  eimile,  he  blew  away  that  froth  which 
there  is  on  the  surface  of  mere  acqaaintaocesbips,  cspe- 
ciftlly  with  the  opposite  sex ;  and  which,  while  it  liiets,  scarce 
allows  yon  to  distinguish  between  email  beer  and  doable  X. 
Apparently  Dr.  Riocabocca  was  satisfied  with  bis  Bcrutiny— 
at  all  events  under  that  froth  there  was  no  taut*  of  bitter. 
The  Italian  might  not  find  any  great  strength  of  iulellect  in 
iliss  Jemima,  but  he  found  that,  disentangled  from  many 
little  wbims  and  foibles — ^wbich  be  had  himself  the  sense  to 
perceive  were  harmless  enough  if  they  lasted,  and  not  so 
absolntely  conatitotional  but  what  they  might  be  removed  by 
a  tender  hand^ — Miss  Hazcldean  had  quite  enough  sense  tu 
comprehend  the  plain  duties  of  married  life ;  and  if  the  sense 
could  fail,  it  fouud  a  substitute  in  good  old  homely  English 
principles,  and  the  instincts  of  amiable  kindly  feelings. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  your  very  clcverman  never  seems 
to  care  so  much  as  your  less  gifted  mortals  for  clevemcsa  in 
bis  helpmate.  Your  scholai'S,  and  poets,  and  ministers  of 
state,  are  more  often  than  not  found  assorted  with  eicped- 
ingly  hmndruna,  good  sort  of  women,  and  apparently  like 
tbem  all  the  better  for  their  deficiencies.  Just  see  how 
happily  Eacine  lived  with  bis  wife,  and  what  an  angel  he 
thought  her,  and  yet  she  bad  never  read  his  clays.  Certainly 
Goethe  never  troubled  the  lady  who  called  tiLm  "Mr.  Privy 
Councillor"  with  whims  about  "inonnda,"  and  speculations 
op  colour,  nor  those  stiff  metaphysical  problems  on  which 
one  breaks  one's  shins  in  the  Second  Fart  of  the  Faust, 
Prqhably  it  may  bo  tha.t  such  great  geniuses — knowing  thaf^ 
as  compared  with  themselves,  thpre  is  little  difference  between 
your  clever  woman  and  your  humdrum  woman— merge  at 
once  all  minor  distinctions,  relinquish  all  attcmpta  at  sym- 
pathy iu  hard  intellectual  pursuits,  and  are  quite  satisfied  to 
establish  that  tie  which,  after  all,  best  resists  wear  and  tear — 
viz.,  the  tough  household  bond  between  quo  human  heart  and 
another. 
At  all  events,  this,  I  suspect,   was  the  rea&.onin^  of  Dr. 
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Noa  ftca  msi  buon  muro." 

Wliich  may  bear  fcho  paraphrase,  "  Bricks  withoat  niortar 
■woukl  make  a  very  bad  wall."     There  was  quite  enough  in   < 
MiBS   Jetnima'a  disposition  to  make   e:[cellent  mortar:   the  \ 
Doctor  took  the  bricks  to  himself. 

I  his  examination  was  concluded,  onr  philosopher  ' 
Bymbolically  evinced  the  result  he  had  arrived  at  by  a  very 
simple  proceeding  on  his  part,  which  wonid  have  puzzled  yon 
greatly  if  yoa  had  not  paused,  and  meditated  thereon,  till  yon 
saw  aU  that  it  implied-  Dr.  Iticoaboixa  took  off  his  spectacles  I 
He  wiped  them  carefully,  pnt  them  into  their  shagreen  case, 
and  locked  them  in  his  bureau ; — that  ia  to  say,  he  loft  off 
wearing  his  spectacles. 

Ton  win  observe  that  there  was  a  wonderful  depth  of 
meaning  in  that  critical  symptom,  whether  it  be  rM;arded  as 
a  sign  outward,  positive,  and  explicit;  or  a  sign metaphyeical, 
myBtical,  and  esoteric.  For,  as  to  the  last,  it  denoted  that 
the  taek  of  the  qpectacles  waa  over ;  that,  when  a  philosopher 
Laa  made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  it  is  better  henceforth  to 
be  sLortsighted — nay,  oven  somewhat  purblind — than  to  bo 
always  scrutinising  the  domestic  felicity,  to  which  he  is  about 
to  resign  himself,  through  a  pair  of  cold,  unillnsory  barnacles. 
And  for  the  things  beyond  the  hearth,  if  he  cannot  see 
vithout  spectacles,  is  ho  not  about  to  ally  to  his  own  defec- 
tive vision  a  good  sharp  pair  of  cycb,  never  at  fault  where 
his  interests  are  concerned  P  On  the  other  hand,  regarded 
positively,  categorically,  and  explicitly,  Dr.  Biccabocca,  by 
laying  aside  those  epcetacles,  signified  that  he  was  about  to 
commence  that  happy  initiation  of  courtship  when  every  man, 
bo  he  ever  so  much  a  philosopher,  wishes  to  look  as  yonng 
and  as  handsome  aa  time  and  nature  will  allow.  Vain  task 
to  speed  the  soft  language  of  the  eyes,  through  the  medium  of 
those  glassy  interpreters !  I  remember,  for  ray  own  part,  that 
ouce,  on  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Adelaide,  I — Fisistratus  Caxton 

'  a  great  danger  of  falling  in  love— with  a,  young  lady,   \ 
too,  who  would  have  brought  me  a  very  good  fortune — when  1 
flhe  suddenly  produced  from  her  reticule  a  very  neat  pair  of 
No,  4,  set  in  fortoise-shell,  and  fixing  npoo  me  their  Gorgon 
gaze,  froze  the  astonished  Cupid  into  utone !     And  I  hold  it  a 
j[reat  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Biccabocca,  and  of  his  vast 
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azperioiiue  in  mnakind,  that  be  waa  not  above  the  considera-  I 
tton  of  what  yonr  paeudo   sages  would    have  regarded  aa  1 
foppish  and  ridicnlons  trifles.     It  ■nrgued  all  the  better  for  j 
that  happiness  which  ia  onr  being's  end  and  aim,  that  in  con- 
descending to  play  the  lover,  he  pnt  those  nnbecoiiung  potri- 
fiera  Ttadcr  lock  and  key. 

And  certainly,  now  the  Bpectaclea  were  abandoned,  it  was    ' 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  Italian  had  remarkably  handsoma 
eyes.     Even  through  the  spectacles,  or  lifted  a  tittle  above 
them,  they  were  always  bright  and  expresaive  ;  but  without 
those  adjuncts,  the  blaze  was  softer  and  more  tempered :  thef    i 
Lad  that  look  which  the  French  call  velmite,  or  velvety  ;  and   | 
he  appeared  altogether  ton  years  younger.      IE  onr   UlyBses, 
thns  rejnvinated  by  his  Minerva,  has  not  fully  made  up  hia 
mind  to  make  a  Penelope   of   Miss  Jcnuima,  all  I  can   say 
is,  that  he   is  worse  than   Polyphemus,   who   was  only  an 
Anthropophagos  ( — 

He  preys  upon  the  weaker  sex,  and  is  a  Gyuopophagite  ! 


■JHAPTER  XXIII. 
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•'  And  you.  commission  me,  then,  to  speak  to  our  dear 
Jemima  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale,  joyfully,  and  without  any  bitter- 
ness whatever  in  that  "  dear." 

Db,  RiccABOCCi,^ — -"  Nay,  before  speaking  to  Miss  Hazel- 
dean,  it  would  surely  be  proper  to  know  how  far  my  addresses 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  family." 

Mbs.  Dale, — "Ah!" 

De.  RjcCiBOCCi. — "The  Squire  is  of  course  the  head  of  the 
family." 

Mbb.  Dale,  (absent  and  distraite.) — "  The  Squire — yes,  very 
true — quite  proper."  (Then,  looking  up,  and  with  naivete,')^ 
"  Can  yon  believe  mc,  I  never  thought  of  the  Squire.  And  he 
ia  snch  an  odd  man,  and  has  BO  many  English  prejadices,  that 
really — dear  me,  how  vexatious  that  it  should  never  once  have 
occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Hazeldcan  had  a  voice  in  the 
matter!  Indeed,  the  relationship  is  so  distant — it  ia  not  like 
being  her  father ;  and  Jemima  is  of  age,  and  can  do  as  she 
pleases;  and — but,  as  you  say,  it  is  quite  proper  thai  he 
ihould  be  consulted  as  the  head  of  the  family," 

Dfi.   BiccABOCCA. — "And  you    think  that    the   Squire    cA   i 


\ 
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HazeMean  might  reject  my  eJliaiice  !  Pshaw  !  that's  a  grand 
word  indeed ; — I  mean,  tljat  he  might  object  very  reasonably 
to  his  cousin's  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  of  whom  ho  can 
know  nothing,  except  that  which  in  all  countries  is  disrepn- 
tabJe,  and  is  said  in  thia  to  bo  criminal — poverty." 
Mes.  Dale,  (kindly.) — "Ton  misjudge  ns  poor  Eaglisti 
people,  and  yon  wrong  the  Squire,  hearen  bless  him !  for  we 
were  poor  enough  when  he  singled  out  my  husband  from  a 
hundred  for  the  minister  of  bis  parish,  for  his  neighbour  and 
hia  friend.     I  will  speak  to  him  fearlessly "  

I  Dr.  BiCOiBOCCA. — "Ajid   frjinkly,     And  now  I    have  need 

that  word,   let  me  go   on  with  the  eoofesaion  which  yonr 
kindly  readiness,  my  fair  friend,  somewhat  interrupted.     I 
said  that  if  I  might  presume  to  think  my  addresses  would  be 
acceptable  to   Miss   Hazeldean  and  her  famQy,  I  was  too     ^H 
sensible  of  her  amiable  quaGtiea  not  to— not  to — "  ^H 

Mh3.  Dale,  (with  demure  archness.) — "  Not  to  be  tha  ^| 
happiest  of  men — that's  the  cuatomnry  English  phraae,  ^H 
Doctor."  ^H 

BicciBOCCi,  (gallantly.)— "There  cannot  be  a  better.  But,"  ^H 
continued  he,  seriously,  "  I  wish  it  first  to  be  understood  that  ^H 
I  have — been  married  before ! ' '  ^H 

Mes.  Dale,  (astonished.) — "Married  hefora ! "  ^^ 

RrcCABoccA. — "And  that  I  have  an  only  child,  dear  to  me — ■  ^| 
inexpressibly  dear.     That  child,  a  daughter,  has  hitherto  lived    ^| 

»  abroad ;  ciroam.'jtancos  now  render  it  desirable  that  she  should 
make  her  home  with  me.  And  I  own  fairly  that  nothing  has 
so  attached  me  to  Miss  Haeoldean,  nor  so  induced  my  desire 
fbr  our  matrimonial  connection,  aa  my  belief  that  she  has  tho 
heart  and  the  temper  to  become  a  kind  mothet  to  my  little 

Miis.  Dale,  (with  feeling  and  warmth.) — "  Ton  judge  her 
rightly  there." 

IBiccABOOCA. — "  Now,  in  pecuniary  matters,  as  you  may  con- 
jecture from  my  mode  oi  life,  I  havo  nothing  to  offer  to  Misa 
Hftzeldean  correspondent  with  her  own  fortune,  whatever  that 
maybe!" 
Mrs.  Dale.— "That  difficulty  is  obviated  by  settling  Miaa 
Hazeldean'e  fortune  on  herself,  which  is  customary  in  sucH 
Dr.  Eiccabocpa's  fnco  lengthened,  "  And  my  child,  then  P  " 
said  he  feelingly.  There  was  something  in  that  appeal  aa 
alien  from  all  sordid  and  merely  Jiorsonal  mercenary  motives, 
that  Hra.  Dale  could  not  havo  had  the  heart  to  make  the 
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imtdonal  Bn^estion — "  Bnfc  ttat  child  is  not  Jemlm»'a,  and 
yon  may  have  children  by  her." 

She  waa  tonclied,  and  replied  heaitatingy — "Bnt  from 
what  yon  and  Jemima  may  jointly  possess,  yon  can  bhtb 
something  annnally — yon  caii  insnro  yonr  lifo  for  yonr 
child.  We  did  so  when  onr  poor  child  whom  we  lost  was 
bom  "  (the  tears  roahod  into  Mrs.  Dale's  eyea) ;  "  and  I  fear 
that  Charles  Htill  inanres  his  lite  for  my  sake,  tiiongh  HeaTon 
knows  that — that — " 

The  tears  bnrsfc  out.  That  little  heart,  qnicfc  and  potttlnnt 
thongh  it  was,  had  mot  a  fitire  of  the  clastic  mnBcolar  tiasnes 
■which  are  memfnlly  bestowed  on  the  hearts  of  predestined 
widows.  Dr.  Biccabocoa  could  not  pnrsne  the  subject  of  life 
insurances  further.  But  tho  idea — which  Imd  never  occurred 
to  the  foreigner  before,  though  so  familiar  to  us  English 
people  when  only  possessed  of  a  life  income — pleased  him 
greatly,  I  will  do  him  the  jnstice  to  say,  that  he  preferred  it 
to  the  thought  of  actually  appropriating  to  himself  and  to  liis 
child  a  portion  of  Miss  Hazeldean's  dower. 

Shortly  aFterwarda  he  took  his  leave,  and  Mrs.  Dale  has- 
tened to  seek  her  husband  in  his  study,  inform  him  of  the 
succesa  of  her  m.atrimooxal  scheme,  and  consult  him  aa  to  the 
chance  of  the  Squire's  acquiescence  therein.  "Ton  see,"  said 
she,  hesitatingly,  "  though  the  Squire  might  be  glad  to  see 
Jemima  married  to  som.e  Englishman,  yet  if  ho  asks  who  and 
what  is  this  Dr.  Eiccabocca,  how  am  I  to  answer  him  ?  " 

"  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that  before,"  said  Mr.  Dale, 
with  unwonted  asperity ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  had  over  believed 
anything  serious  could  come  out  of  what  seemed  to  me  so 
absurd,  I  should  long  since  have  roqucsted  you  not  to  interfere 
in  such  matters.  Good  heavens!"  contmueil  tho  Parson, 
changing  colour,  "  if  we  should  have  assisted,  underhand  as 
it  were,  to  introduce  into  the  fanaily  of  a  man  to  whom  we  owe 
■o  much,  a  connection  that  he  would  dislike !  how  base  we 
should  be ! — how  ungrateful !  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Dale  was  frightened  by  this  speech,  and  still 
more  by  her  husband's  consternation  and  diapteasure.  To 
do  Mrs.  Dale  justice,  whenever  her  mild  partner  was  really 
either  grieved  or  offended,  hep  little  temper  vanished — she 
became  as  meek  aa  a  lamb.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  the  first 
ahock  she  experienced,  she  hastened  to  dissipate  tho  Parson's 
apprehensions.  Sho  assured  him  that  she  was  convinced  that, 
if  ihe  Squire  disapproved  of  Riccabocca's  pretensions,  the 
ItaUan  would  withdraw  them  at  once,  and  Misa  Hazeldean 
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in  that  cas<^^| 
^nvictions  M  ^H 


wonld  never  know  of  bia  proposals.     Therefore,  in 
no  barm  would  be  done. 

Thia  assurance,  coinciding  with  Mr.  Dale's  convictions 
to  Biiccabocca's  scruples  on  the  point  of  honour,  tended  mnch 
to  compoGe  the  good  man;  and  if  he  did  not,  as  mj  reader  of 
the  gentler  sei  would  eipect  from  bim,  feel  alarm  lest  Misa 
Jemima's  affections  should  haye  been  irretrievably  engaged, 
and  Ler  happiness  thus  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Squire's  refnsaJ, 
it  was  not  that  the  Parson  wanted  tenderness  of  heart,  bat 
experience  in  womankind ;  and  he  Ijelieyed,  very  erroneously, 
that  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean  was  not  one  upon  whom  a  dis- 
appointment of  that  kind  would  produce  a  lasting  imprea- 
sion.     Therefore  Mr,  Dale,  after  a  pause  of  consideration,  said 

"Well,  don't  vex  yourself — and  I  was  to  blamo  qiiito  as 
much  as  yon.  But,  indeed,  I  should  bare  thought  it  easier 
for  the  Squire  to  have  transplanted  one  of  hia  tall  cedara  into 
his  kitchen-garden,  than  for  you  to  inveigle  Dr.  Biocabocca 
into  matrimonial  intentions.  But  a  man  who  could  voluntarily 
put  himself  into  the  Parifih  Stocks  for  the  sate  of  experiment 
most  be  capable  of  anything !  However,  I  think  it  better 
that  I,  rather  than  yourself,  should  speak  to  the  Squire,  and  I 
will  go  at  once," 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

The  Parson  put  on  the  shovel-hat^  which— conjoined  with. 
other  details  in  his  dress  peculiarly  clerical,  and  already,  evea 
then,  beginning  to  be  out  of  fashion  with  churchmen — had 
Borved  to  fix  upon  him,  cmpbatioallj,  tho  dignified  but  anti- 
quated style  and  cognomen  of  "  Parson;  "  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  Home  Farm,  at  which  he  expected  to  find  the 
Squire.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  village  green 
when  he  behold  Mr.  Hazeldean,  leaning  both  hands  on  hia 
stick,  and  gazing  intently  upon  the  Parish  Stocks.  Now, 
sorry  am  I  to  say  that,  ever  since  the  Hegira  of  Lenny  and 
his  mother,  tho  Anti-Stockian  and  Rovolutionaiy  spirit  in 
Hazeldean,  which  the  memorable  homily  of  our  Parson  had' 
awhile  averted  or  suspended,  had  broken  forth  afresh.  For 
though,  while  Lenny  was  present  to  be  mowed  and  jeered  at, 
there  had  been  no  pity  for  bim,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  removed, 
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from  the  scene  o£  trial,  than  a  oniversa!  compaHsion  for  the  H 

barborons  usage  be  had  received,  produced  what  is  called  H 

"the  reaction  of  public  opinion."     Not  that  those  who  had  1 
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the  reaction  of  public  opinio 
mowed  and  jeered  repented  them  of  their  mockeiy,  ( 
sidered  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cause  of  hia 
expatriation.  No;  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  laid 
all  the  blame  upon  the  atocks.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  lad  of  Bnch  exemplary  character  could  be  thrust  into  that 
place  of  ignominy,  and  not  be  BensJblc  of  the  affront.  And 
who,  in  the  whole  village,  was  eafo,  if  anch  goings-on  and 
pnttingfl-in  were  to  be  tolerated  In  silence,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  best  and  quietest  lad  the  village  had  ever  tnown? 
Thus,  a,  few  days  after  the  widow's  dcpartnro,  the  stocks  was 
again  the  object  of  midnight  desecration:  it  was  bedaubed 
and  bescratched — it  vras  hacked  and  hewed — it  was  scrawled 
over  with  pithy  lamentations  for  Lenny,  and  laconic  execra- 
tions on  tyrants.  Night  aft«r  night  new  inscriptions  appeared, 
testifying  the  sarcastic  wit  and  the  vindictive  sentiment  of 
the  parish.  And  perhaps  the  stocks  was  only  spared  from 
axe  and  bonfire  by  the  convenience  it  afforded  to  the  malice 
of  the  disaffected :  it  became  the  Pasqain  of  Hazeldean. 

As  disaffection  natorally  produces  a  coirespondent  vigour 
in  authority,  so  affairs  had  been  lately  administered  with 
greater  severity  than  had  been  hitherto  wont  in  the  easy  rule 
of  the  Squire  and  hia  predecessors.  Suspected  persona  were 
naturally  marked  out  by  Mr.  Stim,  and  reported  to  his 
employer,  who,  too  proud  or  too  pained  to  charge  thorn  openly 
with  ingratitnde,  at  first  only  passed  them  by  in  his  walks 
with  a  silent  and  stiff  inclination  of  Lis  head ;  and  afterwards 
gradually  yielding  to  the  baleful  influence  of  Stim,  the  Squire 
grumbled  forth  "  that  be  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  alwaya 
patting  himself  ont  of  hia  way  to  show  kindness  to  those  who 
made  anch  a  return.  There  ought  to  bo  a  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad."  Encouraged  by  this  admission,  Stim 
had  conducted  himself  towards  the  suspected  parties,  and 
their  whole  kith  and  kin,  vrith  the  iron-handed  justice  that 
belonged  to  his  character.  For  some,  habitual  donations  of 
milk  from  the  dairy,  and  vegetables  from  the  gardens,  were 
Bnrlily  suspended ;  others  were  informed  that  their  pigs  were 
always  trespassing  on  the  woods  in  search  of  acorns  ;  or  that 
tbey  were  violating  the  Game  Iaws  in  keeping  lurchers.  A 
beer-house,  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  of  late  resoi-ted 
to  over-much  by  the  grievance-mongers,  (and  no  wonder, 
eince  they  had  become  the  popular  party,)  was  threatened 
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^^M  with  an  application  to  the  magiati-ates  for  the  withdrawul  rrf 
^H  its  licence.  SDnilry  old  n-omeii,  whose  grandsons  were 
^H  notoriously  ill-disposed  towards  the  stocks,  were  interdioted 
^H  from  gathering  dead  sticka  under  the  avennee,  on  pretence 
^B  _  that  they  broke  down  the  live  boughs ;  and,  what  -was  more 
^H  obnosiouB  to  the  younger  members  of  the  parish  tiuun  most 
^H  other  retaliatory  moasures,  three  chestnnt  treea,  one  walnnt, 
^H  and  two  cherry  trees,  Btonding  at  the  bottom  of  the  Park,  and 
^^M  which  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  given  np  to  the  yonth 
^^B  of  Hazeldean,  were  now  solemnly  placed  under  the  general 
^^P  defence  of  "private  properly."  An.d  the  crier  had  annoanced 
^H  that,  henceforth,  all  depredators  on  the  fruit  trees  in  Copse 
^B  Hollow  would  be  pnniahed  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  Uie  law. 
^P  Stirn,  indeed,  recommended  much  more  stringent  proceedings 
^^  than  all  these  indications  of  a  change  of  policy,  which,  he 
aven'ed,  would  soon  bring  the  parah  to  its  sonsea — Bach  as 
discontinuing  many  little  jobs  oi  unprofitable  work  that 
employed  the  surplus  labour  of  the  village.     But  there  the 

I  Squire,  falling  into  the  department,  and  under  the  Ijojiignet 
influence  of  hia  Harry,  was  as  yet  not  properly  hardened. 
When  it  came  to  a  question  that  affected  the  absolute  quantity 
of  loaves  to  be  consumed  by  the  graceless  mouths  that  fed 
upon  him,  the  milk  of  human  kindness — with  which  Provi- 
dence has  so  boantlfally  supplied  that  class  of  the  mammalia 
called  the  "Bucolic,"  and  of  which  our  Squire  had  an  extra 
"  yield  " — burst  forth,  and  washed  away  all  the  indignation  of 
the  harsher  Adam. 
Still  your  policy  of  hEdf -measures,  which  irritates  without 
cmBhing  its  victims,  which  fiaps  an  exasperated  wasp-noet 
with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  instead  of  blowing  it  up  with 
a  match  and  train,  is  rarely  successful ;  and,  after  thMe  or 
four  other  and  much  guiltier  Tictima  than  Lenny  bad  been 
incarcerated  in  the  stocks,  the  parish  of  Haseldean  was  ripo 
for  any  enormity.  Pestilent  Jacobinical  tracts,  conceiveO.  and 
composed  in  the  sinks  of  manufacturing  towns — found  their 
way  into  the  popular  beer-honae — heaven  knows  how,  though 
the  Tinker  was  suspected  of  being  the  disseminator  by  all  but 
StiiTi,  who  still,  in  a  whisper,  accused  the  Papishers.  And, 
finally,  there  appeared  amongst  the  other  graphic  embellish- 
meuts  which  tie  poor  stocks  had  received,  the  rude  gra/oun 
of  a  geutleman  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  top-boot% 
aaspended  from  a  gibbet,  with  the  inscription  beneath — "  A 
wjonin  to  ball  tirana  —  mind  jonr  hi  I  —  sinhnd*  Captia 
sTraw."  ■ 
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rit  naa  upon  this  signiiicant  and  cmblomadt;  portruitnre  that 
the  Squire  was  gazing  when  the  Paraon  joined  him. 
"  Well,  Parson,"  said  Mr.  Haezldean,  with  a  Bmilo  whicli  he 
meant  to  be  pleasant  and  easy,  but  which  was  oxceodicgly 
'bitter  and  grim,  "I  wish  yon  joy  of  yoar  flock — yon  seo  they 
have  jnst  hanged  me  in  effigy  ! " 

The  Paraon  stared,  and  though  greatly  shocked,  smothered 
his  emotions ;  and  attempted,  with  tlie  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
«nd  the  mildness  of  the  dove,  to  find  another  original  for  tha 

"It  is  very  bad,"  quoth  ho,  "but  not  ho  bad  as  all  that, 
Squire;  thatg  not  the  shape  of  your  hat.  It  is  eridently 
meant  for  Mr.  Stirn." 

"  Do  yon.  think  so !  "  said  the  Squire,  softened.     "  Yet  the 

»  top-boots— Stim  never  wears  top-boots." 
"  No  more  do  you,  except  in  the  hunting-field.  If  yon  look 
again,  tiiuae  are  not  tops — thoy  arc  leggings — Stiru  wears 
leggings.  Besides,  that  flourish,  which  is  meant  for  a  nose, 
isakind  of  a  hook,  like  Stim's;  whereas  yom^noso — thongh  by 
no  means  a  snnb^rathcr  turns  np  tlian  not,  as  the  Apollo's 
does,  according  to  tho  plaator  cast  in  lliccabocca's  parlour." 

"  Poor  Stirn !  "  said  tho  Squire,  in  a  tone  that  evinced  com- 
placency, not  onmingled  with  compassion,  "  that's  what  a  man 
■gets  in  this  world  by  being  a  faithful  servant,  and  doing  hia 
duty  with  zeal  for  his  employer.  Bat  you  see  that  t£ings 
have  come  to  a  strange  pass,  and  the  question  now  is,  what 
course  to  pnrsne.  Tho  miscreants  hitherto  have  defied  all 
vigilance,  and  Stirn  recommends  the  employment  of  a  regular 
night-watch,  with  a  lanthorn  and  bludgeon." 

"That  may  protect  the  stocks  certainly;  hut  will  it  keep 
those  detestable  tracts  out  of  the  beer-honse  ?  " 

"We  shall  shut  tho  beor-honse  np  tho  nest  sesaiona." 

"  The  tracts  will  break  out  elsewhere — ^the  humour's  in  the 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  run  off  to  Brighton  or  Leamington — 
good  hunting  at  Leamington — foraycar,  just  to  let  the  rogues 
seo  how  they  can  get  on  without  me !  " 

The  Squii-6's  lip  trembled. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,"  said  iha  Parson,  taking  his 
friend's  hand,  "  I  don't  want  to  parade  my  superior  wisdom ; 
but,  if  joa  had  taken  my  advice,  quiota  non  movare  !  Waa 
there  ever  a  parish  so  peaceable  as  this,  op  a  conntry-g 
man  so  beloved  as  yon  were,  before  you  undertook  tho  task 
which  has  dethroned  kings  and  rained  states — that  of  wan- 
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tonly  meddling  with  antiqiiity,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
nnoaUed-for  repairs,  or  the  revival  of  obsolete  naeB." 

At  thia  rebuJce,  the  Squire  did  sot  manifest  his  constitu' 
tional  tendencies  to  choler;  biifc  he  replied  almost  meekly, 
"  If  it  were  to  do  again,  faith,  I  would  leave  the  parish  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  shabbiest  pair  of  stocks  that  ever  disgraced 
a  village.  Certainly  I  meant  it  for  the  beat — an  ornament  to 
the  green ;  however,  now  tho  stockB  is  rebuilt,  the  Btocks  mnst 
be  supported.  Will  Hazoldean  is  not  the  man  to  give  way  to 
a  Bet  of  thankleBS  rapscaUions." 

"I  think,"  said  the  Parson,  "that  yon.  will  allow  that  ths 
House  of  Tudor,  whatever  its  faulta,  was  a  determined,  reso- 
lute dynasty  enough — high-bearted  and  strong-headed.  A 
Tudor  would  never  have  fallen  into  the  same  calamities  as  the 
poor  Stuart  did  !  " 

"  What  the  plague  has  the  House  of  Tudor  got  to  do  with 
my  Btocka  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal,  Henry  the  VIII.  found  a  subsidy  so 
■unpopular  that  he  gave  it  up ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
allowed  him  to  cut  oft  as  many  beads  as  he  pleased,  besides 
those  in  his  own  family,  Good  Qnoen  Bess,  who,  I  know,  is 
your  idol  in  history — " 

"  To  be  sure  ! — she  knighted  my  ancestor  at  Tilbury  Fort." 

"Good  Queen  Bess  struggled  hard  to  maintain  a  certain 
monopoly;  she  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  she  surrendered  it 
with  that  frank  heartiness  which  becomes  a  sovereign,  and 
makes  surrender  a  grace." 

"  Ha !  and  yon  would  have  me  give  up  the  stocks  ?  " 

"I  would  much  rather  the  stocks  had  remained  as  it  was 
before  you  touched  it;  but,  as  it  is,  if  you  conld  find  a  good 
planaible  pretext — and  there  is  an  excellent  one  at  hand  ; — the 
sternest  kings  open  prisons,  and  grant  favours,  upon  joyfnl 
occasions — now  a  mavriago  in  the  royal  family  is  of  coorae  a 
joyfnl  occasion  !^^nd  so  it  should  be  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Hazeldean."     Admire  that  artful  turn  in  the  Parson's  elo-  , 

Sience! — it  was  worthy  of  Biccabocca  himself.     Indeed,  Mr. 
ale  had  profited   much   by  his  companionship  with   that  ' 
"    '  iavellian  intellect. 
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A  marriage — yes ;  but  Prank  has  only  just  got  into  coat 


"  I  did  not  allude  to  Frank,  but  to  your  cousin  Jem 
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CKAPTER   XXV. 


The  Squire  staggered  as  if  'the  breath  had  been  knocked 
ont  of  him,  and,  for  want  of  a,  better  scat,  sato  down  on  the 
stocks. 

All  the  female  heads  in  the  neighlwuring  cottagcB  peered, 
themselvea  unseen,  through  the  casements.  What  coald  tho 
Sqnire  be  abont  ? — what  new  mischief  did  he  meditate  ?  Did 
he  mean  to  fortify  the  stocks?  Old  GrafEer  Solomons,  whrt 
Iiad  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  lawful  power  of  squires,  and 
who  had  been  for  the  last  ten  minntes  at  watch  on  his 
tbreshold,  shook  bis  head  and  said — "  Them  as  a  cut  oat  the 
mon,  a-hanging,  as  tt  put  it  in  the  Squire's  head !  " 

"  Put  what  ?  "  aaked  his  grand- daughter. 

"The  gallua!"  answered  Solomons — "he  be  a-going  to 
have  it  hung  from  the  groat  elm  tree.  And  the  Parson,  good 
mon,  ia  a-quoting  Scripter  agin  it — -yon  see  he's  a-taking  off 
his  gloves,  and  a-pntting  hia  two  nan's  together,  as  he  do 
when  he  pray  for  tho  sick,  Jeany," 

That  description  of  the  Parson's  mien  and  manner,  which, 
with  hisnsuft!  niccness  of  obserratioD,  Gaffer  Solomons  thns 
sketched  off,  will  convey  to  yon  some  idea  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Parson  pleaded  the  canse  ho  had  undertaken 
to  advocate.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  sense  of  propriety 
which  the  foreigner  had  evinced  in  requesting  that  the 
Sqnire  might  be  consulted  before  any  formal  communication 
to  his  cousin;  and  he  repeated  Mrs.  Dale's  assurance,  that 
anch  were  Biccabocca's  high  standard  of  honour  and  belief  in 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  that,  if  the  Squire  withheld 
his  consent  to  his  proposals,  the  Parson  was  convinced  that 
the  Italian  would  matontly  retract  them.  Now,  considering' 
that  Misa  Hazeldean  was,  to  eay  the  least,  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  the  Squire  had  long  since  placed  her  property 
entirely  at  her  o\vn  disposal,  Mr.  Hazeldean  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  tlio  Parson's  corollary  remark,  "  That  this  was  a 
delicacy  which  conld  not  be  expected  from  every  Eugliah  pre- 
tender to  the  lady's  hand."  Seeing  that  he  had  so  far  cleared 
ground,  the  Parson  went  on  to  intimate,'!  though  with  great 
tact^  that  since  Miss  Jemima  would  probably  marry  sooner  or 
later  (and,  indeed,  that  the  Squire  could  not  wish  to  prevent 
her),  it  might  be  better  for  all  parties  coucemed  that  it 
I  shonld  be  with  some  one  who,  though  a  foreijrnei,  *«»&  %ci^^\s&. 
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:)igh!Mnrhood,  and  of  wIiobb  character  what  wai 
known  was  certainly  favourable,  ratter  than  mn  the  hazard' 
of  her  being  married  for  hor  money  by  aome  adventurer,  or 
Irish  fortnne-hnnter,  at  the  watering-place  a  ahe  yearly  Tisitod, 
Then  he  touched  lightly  on  Biccabocca'a  agreeable  and  com- 
panionable qnalitiea ;  and  concluded  with  a  skilfid  peroration 
npon  the  excellent  occasion  the  wedding  would  afford  to 
reconcilB  Hall  and  parish,  by  making,  a  voluntaiy  holocaust  of 
the  stocks. 

Aa  he  concluded,  the  Squire's  brow,  before  thoughtful, 
thongk  not  BTillen,  cleared  up  benignly.  To  say  truth,  the 
Squire  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  the  stocks,  if  he  conld  bnt  do 
BO  handijomely  and  with  dignity ;  and  had  all  the  stars  ia 
the  astrological  horoscope  conjoined  together  to  give  Miaa 
Jemima  "  assurance  of  a  husband,"  they  could  not  so  have 
BeiPved  her  with  the  Squire,  aa  that  conjunction  between  the 
altar  and  the  stocks  which  the  Parson  had.  effected  ! 

Accordingly,  when  Mr,  Dale  had  come  to  an  end,  tha, 
Squire  rephed,  with  great  placidity  and  good  sense,  "  ThaJi- 
Mr.  Rrickeybockey  had  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman, 
and  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him;  that  he  (the 
Squire)  had.no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  farther  than 
with  hia  advice;  that  Jemima  was  old  enough  to  choose  for, 
herself,  and  that,  a^  the  Parson  had  implied, .  after  a,U  she 
miglit  go  farther  and  fare  worse — indeed,  the  farther  aha 
went  (that  ia,  the  longer  she  waited),  the  worse  she  waa  likely 
to  fare.  I  own,  for  my  part,"  continned  the  Squire,  "  that 
though  I  like  Rickeybockey  very  much,  I  never  suspected 
that  Jemima  was  caught  with  his  long  face ;  bnt  there's  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  My  Harry,  indeed,  was  more  shrewd, 
and  gave  me  many  s  hint,  for  which  I  only  laughed  at  her. 
Still  I  onght  to  have  thought  it  looked  queer  when  Monnseer 
took  to  disguising  himself  by  leaving  off  his  glasses,  ha — h»! 
I  wonder  what  Harry  will  say  j  let's  go  and  tEilk  to  her." 

The  Parson,  rejoiced  at  this  easy  way  of  taking  the  matter, 
hooked  his  arm  into  the  Sqnirc's,  and  they  walked  amicably 
towards  the  Hall.  But  on  coming  first  into  the  gardens  they 
found  Mrs.  Hazeldean  herself,  clipping  dead  leaves  or  fading 
flowerB  from  her  roso  trees.  The  Sqniro  stole  elily  behind 
her,  and  startled  hor  in  her  turn  by  putting  bis  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  saluting  her  smooth  cheek  with  one  of  his 
hearty  kisses ;  which,  by  tho  way,  from  some  association  of 
ideas,  was  a  conjugal  freedom  that  he  usually  indnlgcd  wl^ii- 
evcr  a  wedding  was  going  on  in  the  village. 
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"  Fie,  William  I "  aaid  Mm.  HaMldeati  coyly,  and  bloahin^ 

UB  she  saw  the  Pt^Bon.     Wei!,  who's  going  to  bo  marriao    ' 

"  Lord,   waa  there  ever  snch  rt  wonian  p — she's   gnemeA 
it ! "  cried  tho  Sqdre,  in  grent  EtdiniratiQn.     "  Tail  hor  all 
aboat  it,  Parson." 
The  Parson  obeyed. 

Mre.  Hazeldean,  as  the  reader  may  snppose,  showed  much 
less  surprise  than  her  hnahaud  had  done ;  but  ahe)  took  the 
news  gracionsly,  and  made  m.Tich  the  Bame  answer  an  that 
which  had  occurred  to  the  Squire,  only  with  somewhat  more 
qualification  and  reserve.  "  SigBor  Riecabocca  hail  hebaved 
very  handsomely ;  and'  though  a  dang'hter  of  tho  Hazeldeans 
of  Haaeldesn  might  erpect  a  much  better  marriage  in  a, 
worldly  point  of  view,  yet  as  the  lady  in  question  hail 
deferred  finding  one  so  long,  it  would  be  equally  idle  and 
impertinent  now  to  quarrel  with  her  choice — if  indeed  sha 
should'  decide  on  aecopting  Signop  Riecabocca.  As  for 
fortune,  that  was  a  consideration  for  tho  two  contracting 
parties.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  Miss  Jemima 
that  the  interest  of  her  fortune  wonld  afford  but  a  very  amall 
income.  That  Dr.  Riccabocoa  was  a  widower  was  anothei* 
matter  for  deliberation  ;  and  it  seemed  rather  Huspicious  that 
he  shonld  have  been  hitherto  eo  oloae  upon  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  former  life.  Certainly  his  manners  wera  in 
his  favour,  and  as  long  as  he  was  merely  an  a<?quaintance,  and 
at  most  a  tenant,  no  one  had  a  right  to  institute  inquiries  of 
a  strictly  private  nature ;  but  tbat,  when  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  Hazeldean  of  Haaeldeau,  it  beoame  the  Squire  at  least 
to  know  a  little  more  about  him— who  and  what  he  was 
Why  did  he  leave  his  own  conntry  ?  English  people  went 
abroad  to  save :  no  foreigner  wonld  choose  England  as  a 
conntry  in  which  to  save  money !  She  supposed  that  ii. 
foreign  Doctor  was  no  very  great  things ;  probably  he  had 
lieen  a  professor  in  some  Italian  univeraity.  At  all  everts,  if 
the  Squire  interfered  at  all,  it  was  on  such  points  that  h» 
shonld  reqoest  information." 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  the  Parson,  "what  yon  say  ia 
extremely  jnst.  As  to  the  canacs  which  have  induced  our 
friend  to  expatriate  himself,  I  think  we  need  not  look  far  for 
them.  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  many  Italian  refugees 
whom  political  diatnrbancea  have  driven  to  a  land  of  whiuh 
J  it  is  the  boast  to  receive  all  osilea  of  whatever  party.  For 
L  lua  respectability  of  birth  and  family  he  certainly  onght  to 
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obtain  aome  vouchers.  And  if  that  be  the  only  objection,  I 
truBt  we  may  soon  congratulate  Miss  Hazeldeaa  on  a,  marriage 
with  a  man  who,  though  certainly  very  poor,  has  boma 
privations  without  a  murmur  ;  has  preferred  all  hardahip  to 
debt  ■,  has  scorned  to  attempt  betraying  the  young  lady  into  any 
dandestine  connection ;  who,  in  short,  haa  shown  himself  ao 
npright  and  honest,  that  I  hope  my  dear  Mr.  Hazeldeaa  will 
forgive  him  if  he  is  only  a  doctor — probably  of  Laws —  . 
and  not,  aa  most  foreigners  pretend  to  he,  a  marqnia,  or  a  I 
baron  at  least."  • 

"  As  to  that,"  cried  the  Squire,  "  'tis  the  beat  thing  I  know 
abont  Rickeybockey,  that  he  don't  attempt  to  hunibug  ua  by 
any  anch  foreign  trumpery.  Thank  heaven,  the  Hazeldcana 
of  Hazeldeau  were  never  tuft-hnuters  and  title-mongers  ;  and 
if  I  never  ran  after  an  English  lord,  I  should  certainly  be 
deviliahly  ashamed  of  a  brother-in-law  whom  I  was  forced  to 
call  markee  or  count !  I  should  feel  sure  he  was  a  courier,  or 
runaway  valley-de-sham.  Turn  up  your  nose  at  a  doctor, 
indeed,  Harry! — pshaw,  good  Euglish  style  that!  Doctor! 
my  aunt  married  a  Doctor  of  Divinity — excellent  man — wora 
a  wig  and  was  made  a  dean  I  So  long  as  Kiekeybockey  is  not 
a  doctor  of  physic,  I  don't  care  a  button.  If  he's  that, 
indeed,  it  would  be  auapiciona :  becauae,  you  aee,  those  foreign 
doctors  of  physic  are  quacks,  and  tell  fortunes,  and  go  abont 
on  a  etage  with  a  Merry- Andrew." 

"Lord,  Hazeldean!  where  on  earth  did  you  pick  np  that 
idea?  "  said  Harry,  laughing. 

"  Pick  it  up  !~why,  I  saw  a  follow  myself  at  the  cattle  fair 
last  year — when  I  waa  buying  short  homa — with  a  red  waist- 
coat and  a  cocked  hat,  a  little  like  the  Parson's  shovel.     Ho 
called  himself  Doctor  Phoacophornio — and  sold  pilla  !     Tha  i 
Merry- Andrew  wae  the  funniest  creature — in  aalmon-coloured  I 
tights — turned  head  over  heels,  and  said  he  came  from  Tim- 
buctoo.     No,  no :  if  Rickeybockey's  a  physic  Doctor,  we  ahall    ' 
have  Jemima  in  a  pink  tinsel   dresa,   tramping  about  the 
country  in  a  caravan !" 

At  thia  notion  both  the  Squire  and  hia  wife  laughed  ao 
heaittly  that  the   Paraon  felt  the  thing  was   settled,    and  J 
fllipped  away,   with  the  intention  of  "if^lfjnjj  hia  report  to  I 
mccabocdb  ' 
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■with  a  slight  distarbance  of  hie  ordinary  suave 
t-bred  equanimity  that  the  Italian  received  the  information, 
that  he  need  apprehend  no  obstacle  ki  hia  soit  from  the 
insTiIar  prejndices  or  the  worldly  views  of  the  lady's  family. 
Not  that  he  iras  mean  and  cowardly  enoogh  to  recoil  from 
the  near  and  nnclonded  prospect  of  that  felicity  which  he  had 
left  off  his  glasBea  to  behold  with  unblinking  naked  eyea  : — 
no,  there  hia  mind  was  made  np  ;  but  he  had  met  in  life  with 
mach  that  inclines  a  man  towards  misanthropy,  and  he  was 
touched  not  only  by  the  interest  in  his  welfare  testified  by  A 
heretical  prieat,  but  by  tho  generoaity  with  which  he  waa 
admitted  into  a  well-bom  and  wealthy  family,  despite  hia 
notoriotis  poverty  and  his  foreign  descent.  He  conceded  the 
proprie^  of  the  only  stipulation,  which  waa  conveyed  to  bitn 
by  the  Parson  with  all  the  delicacy  that  became  one  long 
professionally  habituated  to  deal  with  tho  subtler  suacepti- 
bilitiea  of  mankind — viz.,  that,  amongst  Riccabocca's  friends 
or  kindred,  some  person  should  be  found  whose  report  would 
confirm  tho  persuasion  of  hia  respectability  entertained  by  hia 
neighbonrs; — he  assented,  I  aay  to  the  propriety  of  this 
condition ;  bat  it  waa  not  with  alacrity  and  eagemeaa,  Hia 
brow  became  clouded.  Tho  Parson  haatened  to  aaaare  him. 
that  the  Sqnire  was  not  a  man  qui  stupet  in  litulis,  (who  was 
besotted  with  titlea,)  that  he  neither  expected  nor  desired 
to  find  an  origin  and  rank  for  hia  hrother-in-law  above 
that  decent  mediocrity  of  condition  to  which  it  was 
evident,  from  Riccabocca's  breeding  and  accomplishments  ho 
could  easily  establish  his  claim.  "And  though,"  aaid  he, 
smiling,  "  the  Squire  is  a  warm  politician  in  hia  own  country, 
and  would  never  see  his  sister  again,  I  fear,  if  she  married 
some  convicted  enemy  of  onr  happy  constitution,  yet,  for 
foreign  pohtics  he  does  not  care  a  straw ;  so  that  if,  aa  I 
suaptect,  your  esilearises  from  some  quarrel  with  your  Govern- 
ment— which,  being  foreign,  be  takes  for  granted  mast  be 
inanpportable — ho  would  but  consider  you  as  he  would  a 
Saxon  who  fled  from  the  iron  hand  of  WiDiam  the  Conqi 
or  a  lancastrian  expelled  by  the  YorMats  in  oar  Wars  of  the 

The  Italian  smiled.     "  Mr.  Hazeldean  shall  be  satisfied," 
said  he  simply.     "  I  see,  by  the  Squire's  newspaper,  that  an 
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English,  gentleman  who  knew  me  in  my  own  country  has  jnst 
(irrived  in  London.  I  will  write  to  liim  for  a  testimonial,  at 
least  to  my  probity  and  cbaracter.  Proliably  he  may  he  known 
to  you  by  name — nay,  he  must  be,  for  he  was  a  distingnisbed 
offii-^er  in  the  late  war.     I  allude  to  Lord  L'Bstrange." 

The  Parson  started. 

"  You  know  Lord  Ii'EBtrangc  ? — a  profligate  bad  man, 
fear." 

■*  Profligate ! — bad !"  e.^olaimed  Riccaboccat  "  Well,  calm 
nious  as  the  world  ie,  I  should  never  have  thought  that  sac! 
espressionB  would  be  applied  to  oue  who,  though  I  knew  hii 
but  little— knew  him  chicly  by  the  service  he  once  rendere 
to  me — first  tought  me  to  love  and  revere  the  English  ra 

"  He  may  be  changed  sinoe^"     The  Parson  pauBed. 

"  Since  when  ?"  asked  Riccabocca,  with  evident  cnrioaily, 

Mr.  Bale  seemed  embarrassed.  "  Escuso  me,"  said  he, 
"it  is  many  years  ago;  and  in  short,  the  opinion  I  tboa 
formed  of  the  nobleman  you  named  was  based  upon  circum- 
stances  whioh  I  cannot  communicate." 

The  puuctUioua  Itahan  bowed  in  silence,  but  he  still  looked' 
as  if  he  should  have  liked  to  prosecute  inquiry. 

After  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Whatever  your  impression 
re.specting  Lord  L'Estmnge,  there  is  nothing,  I  sappose, 
which  would  lead  you  to  doubt  his  honour,  or  reject  hia 
testimonial  in  my  favour?" 

■'  According  to  fashionable  morality,"  said  Mr.  Dal^ 
rather  precisely,  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  coald  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  Lord  L'Estrange  would  not,  in  this  instancy 
speak  the  truth.  And  ho  has  unquestionably  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  a  considerable  position  in  tbe  world.** 
Therewith  the  Parson  took  hie  leave.  A  few  days  afterwards. 
Dr.  Riccabocca  enclosed  to  the  Squire,  in  a  blank  envelope,  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Harley  L'Estrange.  It  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  Squire's  eye,  and  to  serve  aft  a 
voucher  for  the  IteJiaii's  respcctabihty  ;  but  this  object  waa 
fulfilled,  not  in  the  coarse  form  of  a  direct  testimonial,  but 
with  a  tact  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  show  more  than  the 
fine  breeding  to  be  expected  from  one  in  tiord  L'Estrange's 
station.  It:  evinced  that  most  exquisite  of  all  politoaess 
which  comes  from  tho  heart ;  a  certain  tone  of  affectionate 
respect  (which  oven  the  homely  st-nse  of  the  Squire  felt,  in- 
tuitively, proved  far  more  in  favour  of  Riccabocca  than  tin 
most  elaborate  oertiGcate  of  his  qualities  and  antecedents) 
pervaded  tha  whole,  and  would  have  sufBeed  in  itoolf  to  re- 
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tnoTo  all  scruples  from  »  mind,  muoli  mote  auspicioua  aiul 
cznctins'  timn  th&t  of  the  Squire  of  Haslede&n.  But,  lo  tuid 
behold !  an  obstacle  now  occurred  to  the  Par&OD,  of  which 
he  ought  to  have  thought  long  before — viz.,  the  Papistical 
religion  of  tio  Italian.  Dr.  Riccabocca  was  profeaaedly  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  ao  little  obtruded  that  fact — and,  in- 
deed, had  assented  so  readily  to  any  animad versions  upon  the 
Biiperatition  and  priestcraft  which,  according  to  Protestants, 
are  the  essential  charactertBticB  of  Papistical  cominanitiee — 
that  it  was  not  till  the  hymeneal  torch,  which  brings  all  faults 
to  light,  vraa  fairly  illumined  for  the  altar,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  faith  so  cast  Into  tho  shade  burst  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  Parson.  Tho  first  idea  that  then  occurred  to 
him  was  the  proper  and  professional  one — viz.,  the  conversion 
fof  Dr.  Biccabocca.  He  hastened  to  his  study,  took  down  from 
'e  shelves  long  neglected  volumes  of  controvoi-sial  divinity, 
med  himself  with  an  arsenal  of  authorities,  argnraonts,  and 
;  then,  sei^g  the  shovel-hat,  posted  o£E  to  the  Casino. 


CHABTEB  XXVII. 


Thb  Parson  burst  upon  the  philosopher  like  an  avalanche ! 
'  He  wa«  so  full  of  bis  subject  that  he  could  not  let  it  out  in 
prudent  driblets.     No,  he  went  souse  upon  the  aGtotmded 
Biccabocca — 


^ial 


The  sage — shrinking  deeper  into  his  arm-chair,  and  drawing 

B  dressing-robe  more  closely  round  him — suffered  the  Parson 

to  talk  for  three  quarters  of  an   hour,  till  indeed  he  had 

thoroughly  proved  liis  case:  and,  like  Brutus,  "paused  for 

Then  said  Riccabocca  mildly,  "  In  much  of  ■what  you  have 
urged  so  ably,  and  so  suddenly,  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  Bnt 
base  is  the  man  who  formally  forswears  tbo  creed  ho  has 
inherited  from  his  fathers,  and  professed  since  the  cradle  up 
to  years  of  maturity,  when,  the  change  presents  itself  in  the 
guise  of  a  bribe ; — when,  for  such  is  human  nature,  he  can 
hardly  distinguish  or  disentangle  the  appeal  to  his  reason 
from  the  lure  to  hia  i^ierests — here  a  text,  and  there  a  dowryl 
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—here  ProtestantiBni,  there  Jemima !  Own,  my  fricud,  fch:it 
the  soberest  casaisfc  ■would  see  double  under  the  inebriating 
effects  produced  by  so  mixing'  his  polemical  liqnora.  Appeal, 
my  good  Mr.  Dale,  from  Philip  dranten  to  Philip  sober  1 — 'J 
from  Biccabocca  intosicated  with  the  assnranco  of  your  excel*] 

t  lady,  that  he  is  about  to  be  'the  happiest  of  men,' td* 
Riccabocca  accnstomed  to  his  happiness,  and  carrying  it  off  ' 
with  the  seasoned  equability  of  one  grown  familiar  with 
stimulants — in  a  word,  appeal  from  Riccabocca  the  wooer  to 
Riccabocca  the  sponse.  I  may  be  convertible,  hut  conversion  ia 
a  slow  process ;  courtship  should  be  a  quick  one — ask  Miss 
Jemima.  Finahnente,  marry  me  first,  and  convert  mu 
afterwards ! " 

"  Ton  take  thii  too  jestingly,"  began  the  Parson ;  "  and  1 
don't  see  why,  with  your  esoellent  nnderstanding,  truths  so 
plain  and  obvious  should  not  strike  you  at  once." 

"  Truths,"  interrupted  Biccabocca  profoundly,  "  are  the 
slowest  growing  things  in  the  world !  It  took  fifteen  hundred 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Christian  era  to  produce  your  own 
Luther,  and  then  be  flung  his  Bible  at  Satan,  (I  have  seen 
the  mark  made  by  the  book  on  the  wall  of  his  prison  in  Ger^ 
many,)  besidea  running  off  with  a  nun,  which  no  Protestant 
clergyman  would  think  it  proper  and  right  to  do  now-a-days," 
Then  he  added,  with  seriousness,  "  Look  yon,  my  dear  sir, — T 
should  lose  my  own  esteem  if  I  were  even  to  liaton  to  you  now 
with  becoming  attention,^now,  I  say,  when  you  hint  that  tho 
creed  I  have  professed  may  be  in  tne  way  of  my  advantage. 
If  so,  I  must  keep  the  creed  and  resign  the  advantage.  Bat 
if,  as  T  trust — not  only  as  a  Christian  but  a  man  of  hononr — 

Jon  will  defer  this  discussion,  I  will  promise  to  listen  to  yon 
ereafter ;  and  thongh,  to  say  truth,  I  believe  that  yon  will 
not  convert  me,  I  will  promise  you  faithfully  never  to  inter- 
fere with  my  wife's  religion." 

"  And  any  children  yon  may  have  ?  " 

"  Children  I "  said  Dr.  Riccabocca,  recoiling — "  you  are  not 
contented  with  firing  yonr  pocket- pistol  right  in  my  face; 
yon  must  also  peppor  me  all  over  with  small-shot.  Children  1 
well,  if  they  are  girls,  let  them  follow  the  faith  of  their 
mother ;  and  if  boya,  while  in  childhood,  let  them  be  con- 
tented with  learning  to  be  Christians  ;  and  when  they  grow 
into  men,  let  them  choose  for  themselves  which  is  ('  '  ' 
form  for  the  practice  of  the  great  principles  which 
have '  " 
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"But,"  began  'Sir.  Dale  again,  pulling  a,  large  book  from 
bis  pocket. 

Dr.  Riccabocca  flung  open  the  window,  and  jumped  out 
of  it. 

It  was  the  rapidest  and  most  dastardly  flight  jon  could 
possibly  conceive ;  but  it  was  a  great  compliment  to  the  argu- 
mentatjve  powers  of  the  Parson,  and  he  felt  it  ea  such.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Dale  thought  it  right  to  have  a  long  conversation, 
both  with  the  Squire  and  Miss  Jemima  herself,  upon  tha 
subject  which  his  intended  convert  had  so  ignomiuionsly 
escaped. 

The  Squire,  though  a  great  foe  to  Popery,  politically  con- 
sidered, had  also  quite  as  great  a  hatred  to  renegades  and 
apostates.  And  in  bis  heart  he  would  have  despised  Bicca- 
bocca  if  ho  could  have  thrown  off  hia  religion  as  easily  as  he 
had  done  his  spectacles.  Therefore  ho  said  Biniply — "Well, 
it  is  certainly  a  great  pity  that  Rickeybockey  is  not  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though,  I  take  it,  that  would  be  unreasoa- 
able  to  expect  in  a  man  bom  and  bred  under  the  nose  of  the 
Inquisition,"  (the  Squire  firmly  believed  that  the  Inquisition 
was  in  full  force  in  all  the  Italian  states,  with  whips,  racks, 
and  thumb- screws ;  and,  indeed,  hia  chief  information  of  Italy 
was  gathered  from  a  perusal  he  had  given  in  early  youth  to 
Tlte  One-Handed  Monk ;)  "butlthink  he  speaka  very  fairly, 
on  the  whole,  as  to  his  wife  and  children.  And  the  thing's 
gone  too  far  now  to  retract.  It's  all  your  fault  for  not  think- 
ing of  it  before ;  and  I've  now  just  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  oonrae  to  pursue  respecting  the — d— d  stocks !  " 

As  for  Miss  Jemima,  the   Parson  left  her  with  a  pious 

{^nkagiving  that  Riccabocca  at  leaat  was  a  Cbriatian,  and 

^L      ijot  a  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Jew  I 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


I  that  in  a  wedding  which  appeals  to  a  nnirersal 
[  Bjrmpatby.  No  other  event  in  the  lives  of  their  superiors  in 
nmk  creates  an  equal  sensation  amongst  the  humbler  classes. 
From  the  moment  the  news  that  Miss  Jemima  was  to  be 
married  bad  spread  throughout  the  village,  all  the  old  affec- 
tion for  the  Squire  and  hia  House  burst  forth  the  stronger  for 
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ita  tomporaty  anspanBion.  Who  coqM  think  o£  the  atOuTcs  ia 
snoh  a  season  ?  The  stocks  was  swept  out  of  faahioa — bmited 
from  remembrance  as  completely  as  the  qncBtion  of  Repeal  or 
the  thought  of  Rebellion  from  the  warm  Irish  heart,  when 
the  fair  yoang  face  of  the  Royal  Wife  beamed  on  tho 
sister  isle. 

Again  cordial  cnrtaeys  were  dropped  at  the  thresholds  by 
which  the  Squire  passed  to  his  own  farm ;  again  tlie  ann-bumt 
browB  nncovered — no  more  with  sullen  cerem.ony — were 
Buioathed  into  cheerful  gladness  at  his  nod.  Nay,  the  little 
ones  began  again  to  assemble  at  their  ancient  rendezvous  by 
the  etocks,  as  if  either  familiarised  ivith  the  Phenomenon,  or 
convinced  thai,  in  the  general  sentimeot  of  good-wiH,  ita 
powers  of  evil  were  annnlled. 

The  Sqtiire  tasted  onco  more  the  sweets  of  the  only  popu- 
larity which  is  mnch  worth  having,  and  the  loss  of  wbidi  a, 
wise  man  wonld  reasonably  deplore — viz.,  the  popularity  which 
arises  from,  a  persuasion  of  our  goodness,  and  a  relnctance  to 
recall  onr  faults.  Like  all  blessings,  the  moW'  sensibly  felt 
from  prerioas  intermption,  the  Sqnire  enjoyed  this  restored 
popularity  with  an  exhilarated  sense  of  existence ;  his  stont 
heart  heat  more  vigoronsly ;  his  stalwart  atop  trod  mora 
lightly ;  his  comely  English  face  looked  comelier  and  more 
English  than  ever ; — you  would  have  been  a  menier  man  for 
a  week  to  have  come  within  hearing  of  his  jovial  laugh. 

He  felt  grateful  to  Jemima  and  to  Riccabocca  as  the 
special  Brents  of  Providence  iu  this  general  integratio  amorit. 
To  have  looked  at  him,  you  would  suppose  that  it  was  Hbm 
Squire  who  was  going  to  be  married  a  second  time  to  his 
Harry! 

One  may  well  conceive  that  such  would  have  been  an  inana- 
piciouB  moment  for  Parson  Dale's  theological  scraples.  To 
have  stopped  that  marriage — chilled  all  the  sunshine  it  dif- 
fused over  the  village— seen  himself  surrounded  again  by  long 
sulky  visages, — I  verily  believe,  though  a  better  friend  m 
Church  and  State  never  stood  on  a  hustings,  that,  rathertban 
court  such  a  revulsion,  the  Squire  would  have  found  Jesuitical 
Biciiaes  for  the  marriage  if  Biccabocca  had  been  discovered 
to'be  the  Pope  in  disguise !  As  for  the  stacks,  its  fate  was 
now  irrevocably  sealed.  In  short,  the  marriage  was  cnnclnded 
— first  privately,  according  to  the  bridegroom's  creed,  hj  ft 
Rj-iman  Cathobc  clorgynian,  who  lived  in  a  town  some  miles 
off,  and  nest  publicly  in  the  village  cJiurch  of  Hazeldean. 

It  n-aa  the  heartiest  rural  wedding  !     Tillage  girls  strewed 
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Eowere  on  tlie  ■way ; — a,  booth  was  placed  amidst  the  prettiest 
scenery  of  the  Park  on  tlie  margin  of  the  lake — for  there  was 
*o  be  a  dance  later  in  the  day ; — an  ox  was  roasted  whoh'. 
Even  Mr.  Stim — no,  Mr.  Stim  was  not  present,  so  mnch  hap- 
piness wonld  have  been  the  death  of  him  I  And  the  Papiahcr 
too,  who  had  conjured  Lenny  ont  of  the  stocks ;  nay,  who 
had  himself  sate  in  the  stocks  for  the  very  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  into  contempt — the  Papisher  I  he  had  as  lief  Mis-* 
Jemima  had  married  the  devil !  Indeed  he  was  persuaded 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  all  one  and  the  same.  Therefore 
Mr.  Stim  had  asked  leave  to  go  and  attend  his  uncle  the 
pawnbroker,  about  to  nndergo  a  tortnring  operation  for  the 
stone  !  Frank  was  there,  sommoned  from  Eton  for  the  occa- 
sion—having grown  two  inches  taller  since  he  left — for  the 
one  inch  of  which  natore  was  to  be  thanked,  for  the  other  a 
new  pair  of  resplendent  Wellingtons.  Bnt  the  boy'a  joy  was 
leas  apparent  than  that  of  others.  For  Jemima  was  a  special 
farcmrite  with  him,  as  she  would  have  been  with  all  boys— 
for  she  was  always  kind  and  gentle,  and  made  him  many 
pretty  presents  whenever  she  came  from  the  watering-places. 
And  Frank  knew  that  ho  should  miss  her  sadly,  and  thouglit 
ehe  had  made  a  very  queer  choice. 

Captain  Higginbotham  had  been  invited  j  bat,  to  the  aato- 
niabment  of  Jemima,  he  had  replied  to  the  invitation  by  a 
letter  to  herself,  marked  "private  and  ccmfidential."  "She 
must  have  long  known,"  said  the  lettei",  "  of  bis  devoted 
attachment  to  her !  motives  of  delicacy,  arising  from  the 
narrowness  of  his  income,  and  the  magnanimity  of  bia  senti- 
mente,  had  alone  prevented  his  formal  proposals  ;  bnt  no\r 
that  he  was  informed  (he  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses  or 
eomntand  bis  passions)  that  her  relations  wished  to  force  her 
into  a  BiEBiKODs  marriage  with  a  foreigner  of  most  foubiddimo 
iPPEAEABCE,  and  most  abject  eireumgta/nceB,  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  laying  at  her  feet  bia  own  hand  and  fortane.  And  he 
did  this  the  more  confidently,  inasmnch  as  he  could  not  but 
be  aware  of  Miss  Jemima's  sbckct  feelings  towards  him, 
■while  he  waajprouii  and  happy  to  say,  that  his  dear  and  di&- 
tingttished  cousin,  Mr.  Sharpe  Cnrrie,  had  honoured  him  with 
a  warmth  of  regard,  which  justified  fcho  most  brilliant  espec- 
TAnOHS — likely  to  be  soon  realised — us  his  eminent  relative 
had  contracted  a  very  bad  liv^  complaint  in  the  service  of  hia 
coan^try,  and  could  not  last  long !  " 

In  ail  the  years  they  had  known  each  other.  Miss  Jemima, 
sinnge   b^  it  may  appear,  had   never  once  suspected  iiha 
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Captain  of  any  other  feelinga  to  her  than  those  of  a  brotlior 
To  say  that  she  was  not  gratified  by  learning  her  mistake, 
would  be  to  say  that  she  was  more  than  woman.  Indeed,  it 
must  have  beon  a  source  of  no  ignoble  triumph  to  think  that 
sbe  could  prove  her  disintereated  affection  to  her  dear  Bicca- 
boeca,  by  a  prompt  rejection  of  this  more  brilliant  ofEer,  Sha 
couched  the  rejection,  it  is  troe,  in  the  m.ost  soothing  terma. 
But  the  Captain  evidently  considered  himself  ill  naed;  be  did 
not  reply  to  the  letter,  and  did  not  come  to  the  wedding. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  secret,  never  known  to  Misa 
Jemima,  Captain  Higginbotham  was  much  less  influenced  by 
Cnpid  than  by  Plntus  in  the  offer  he  had  made.  The  Captain 
was  one  of  that  class  of  gentlcmea  who  read  their  accounts 
by  those  corpse- lights,  or  will-o'-the-wiaps,  called  srpeatations. 
Ever  since  the  Squire's  grandfather  had  left  him — then  in 
short  clothes — a  legacy  of  £500,  the  Captain  had  peopled  the 
future  with  expectations !  He  talked  of  bis  expectations  as  a 
man  talks  of  shares  in  a  Tontine ;  they  might  fluctuate  a 
little — be  now  up  and  now  down — but  it  was  morally 
impossible,  if  he  lived  on,  bat  that  he  should  be  a  m.illionnaire 
one  of  these  days.  Now,  thoagh  Miss  Jemima  was  a  good 
fifteen  years  younger  than  himself,  yet  she  always  stood  for  a 
good  round  sum  in  the  ghostly  books  of  the  Captain.  Sha 
was  an  eiepectation  to  the  fall  amount  of  her  £4000,  seeing  that 
Trank  was  an  only  child,  and  it  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  to  leave  kim  anything. 

Bather  than  see  so  considerable  a  cipher  suddenly  spanged 
out  of  hia  visionary  ledger — rather  than  so  much  money 
sbonld  vanish  clean  out  of  the  family,  Captain  Higginbotham 
bad  taken  what  he  conceived,  if  a,  desperate,  at  least  a  certain, 
step  for  the  preservation  of  hia  property.  If  the  golden  bora 
could  not  be  had  withont  the  heifer,  why,  he  ranat  take  the 
heifer  into  the  bargain.  He  had  never  formed  to  himself  on 
idea  that  a  heifer  bo  gentle  would  toss  and  fling  him  ( 
The  blow  was  stunning.  But  no  one  compassionates  the 
fortanea  of  the  covetous,  though  few  perhaps  are  in  greater 
need  of  compassion.  And  leaving  poor  Captain  Higgin- 
botham to  retrieve  his  illusory  fortunes  as  ho  best  may  among 
"  the  expectations"  which  gathered  round  the  form  of  Mr. 
Sbarpe  Currie,  who  was  the  crassest  old  tyrant  imaginable, 
and  never  allowed  at  bis  table  any  dishes  not  compounded 
with  rice,  which  played  Old  Kick  with  the  Captain's  conati- 
tutional  functions, — 1  return  to  the  wedding  at  Haeeldean, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  bridegroom — who  looked  aiognlarly 
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well  on  the  occasion — hand  the  bride  (who,  between  Bonshinf 
tears  and  affectionate  amilee,  wrus  reallya  very  interoBting  and 
even  a  pretty  bride,  as  brides  go)  into  a  carriage  whiuh  the 
Sqnire  had  presented  to  tbem,  and  depart  on  the  orthodox 
unptial  excursion  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  aesenibled  crowd. 

It  may  bo  thought  strange  by  the  unreflective  that  these 
mral  spectators  shonld  so  have  approved  and  blessod  tha 
marriage  of  a  Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean  with  a  poor,  ontbindish, 
long-haired  foreigner ;  bat,  besides  that  Riccabocca,  after  all, 
had  become  one  of  the  neighbonrhood,  and  was"p''<"8rb!aUy 
"  a  civil-spoken  gentlemon,"  it  is  generally  noticeable  that  on. 
wedding  occaaions  the  hrnieso  monopolises  interest,  cnriosity, 
and  admiration,  that  the  bridegroom  himself  goes  for  little  or 
nothing.  He  is  merely  the  passive  agent  in  the  aSair — thft 
unregarded  canse  of  the  general  satisfaction.  It  was  nob 
Hiccabocca  himself  that  they  approved  and  blessed— it  was 
the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  who  had  made  Miss 
Jemima — Madam  Rickeybockey  ! 

Leaning  on  his  wife's  arm,  (for  it  was  a  habit  of  the  Squire 
to  lean  on  his  wife's  arm  rather  than  she  on  his,  when  he  was 
specially  pleased ;  and  there  was  something  touching  in  the 
6^ht  of  that  strong  sturdy  frame  thaa  insensibly,  in  hours  of 
happiness,  seeking  dependence  on  the  frail  arm  of  woman) — 
leaning,  I  say,  on  his  wife's  arm,  the  Sqaire,  about  the  hour 
of  sunset,  walked  down  to  the  booth  by  the  lake. 

All  the  parish— yonng  and  old,  man,  woman,  and  child — 
were  assembled  there,  and  their  faces  seemed  to  bear  one 
family  likeness,  in  the  common  emotion  which  animated  all, 
as  they  turned  to  his  frank  fatherly  smile.  Squire  Hazeldean 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  long  table :  he  filled  a  horn  with  ale 
from  the  brimming  tankard  beside  him.  Then  he  looked 
round,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  request  silence  ;  and,  ascending 
the  chair,  rose  in  full  view  of  all.  Every  one  felt  that  the 
Sqnire  was  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
attention  was  proportioned  to  the  rarity  of  the  event;  for 
(though  he  was  not  unpractised  in  the  oratory  of  the  hustings) 
only  firice  before  had  the  Squiro  made  what  could  fairly  be 
called  "  a  speech  "  to  the  villagers  of  Hazeldean — oace  on  a 
kindred  festive  occasion,  when  he  had  presented  to  them  his 
\)Tide — once  in  a  contested  election  for  the  shire,  in  which  he 
took  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  was  not  quite  so  sober 
lui  he  ought  to  have  boon — once  in  a  time  of  great  agi-icnltural 
distress,  when,  in  spite  of  reduction  of  rents,  the  farmers  had 
been  cnnipc'llcd  to  discai-d  a  large  number  of  their  customai-y 
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labourers ;  and  when  the  Squire  had  eaid,-^"  I  have  pivon  up 

keeping  the  honnda,  because  I  want  to  make  ft  fine  piece  of 
water,  (that  was  the  origin  of  the  hike,)  and  to  drain  all  the_ 
low  lauds  round  the  Park,     Let  every  man  who  wants  wor^J 
oome  to  me!''     And  that  sad  year  the  parish  rates  of  EEasel-M 
dean  were  not  a  penny  the  heavier.  M 

Now,  for  the  fonrth  time,  the  Squire  rose,  and  thne  h&-^ 
spoke.     At  bis  right  hand,  Harry ;  at  bis  left,  Frank.     At 
the  bottom  of  the   tablei,  as  vice-president,  Parson  Dale,  hia 
little  wife  behind  him,  only  obscnrely  seen.     Slio  cried  readily, 
and  her  handkei'cliief  waa  already  before  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  BQiPiB'S  SPEECn, 


"  Pecehds  and  neighbonra, — I  thank  yoa  kindly  for  comuig , 
rcintid  me  this  day,  and  for  showing  so  much  interest  in  me 
and  mine.  My  cousin  was  not  born  amongst  you  as  I  wad, 
bttt  you  have  known  her  from  a  child.  It  is  a  faipiliar  face, 
and  one  that  never  frowned, ,  which  you  will  misa  at  yoar, . 
cottage  doors,  as  i  and  uune  will  miss  it  long  in  the  old 
hall—" 

Here  there  was  a  sob  fi'om  some  of  the  women,,  and  nothing 

seen  of  Mra.  Dale  but  the  wliifco   batidkerchiuf.      Tba 

Squire  himself  paused,  and  -buaahed  away  a  tear  with  thQ 

back  of  hia  hand.     Then  he  resumed,  with  a  sudden  change  . 

of  voice  that  was  electrical — 

"  l"or  we  none  of  ns  prize  a  bleasing  till  wo  have  lost  , 
it!  Now,  friends  and  neighbours, — a,  little  time  ago,  it 
Beenied  as  if  soniB  ill-will  had  ci-ept  into  the  village — ill-wiU 
between  you  and  me,  neighbonra !— why,  that  is  not  like 
Hazel  dean ! " 

The  audience  hung  their  beads !     You  never  saw  people 
look  so  thoroughly   ashamed  of  themselves.      The    Sqnire . 
proceeded — 

"  I  don't  say  it  wae  all  your  fault ;  perhaps  it  was  mina," 

"  Noa — noa — noa,"  burst  forth  in  a  general  chorus. 

"  Nay,  friends,"  continued  the  Squire  humbly,  and  in 
of  .those  illustrative  aphorisms  wbieh,  if  less  euhtle  than  Uii 
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roeca'fl,  were  more  iritliin  reach  of  the  popular  comprefienirion ; 
nay — we  are  all  human ;  and  eveiy  man  has  his  hobby  • 
.imetimea  he  brenis  ia  the  hobby,  and  eometimea  tho  hobby, 
if  it  is  very  hard  in  tho  month,  breaks  in  him.  One  man's 
hobby  has  an  ill  habit  of  always  stopping  at  the  public-house! 
(Laughter.)  Another  mnn'H  hobby  refasea  to  stir  a  peg 
beyond  the  door  where  some  bniom  lass  patted  its  neck  tho 
week  before — a  hobby  I  rode  pretty  often  when  I  went  court-  i 
ing  my  good  wife  here!  (Much  laughter  and  applause.)  ,' 
*  Others  have  a  lany  hobby,  that  there's  no  getting  on: — others, 
a  runaway  hobby  that  there's  no  stopping :  bat  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  my  favourite  hobby,  as  you  well  know,  is  always 
trotted  ont  to  any  place  on  my  property  which  seems  to  want 
the  eye  and  baud  of  the  master.  I  hate  (cried  the  Squiro 
warming)  to  see  things  neglected  and  decayed,  and  going  to 
the  dogs  !  This  land  we  live  in  is  a  good  mother  to  us,  and 
we  can't  do  too  mnch  for  her.  It  is  very  true,  neighbours, 
tiiat  I  owe  her  a  good  many  acres,  and  ought  to  apeak  well  of 
her ;  but  what  then  ?  I  live  amongst  you,  and  what  I  take 
from  tho  rent  with  one  hand,  I  divide  amongst  yoa  with  tho 
other.  (Low  but  assenting  murmurs.)  Now  the  more  I 
improve  my  property,  the  more  months  it  feeds.  My  great- 
grandfather kept  a  Field-Book,  in  which  were  entered;  not 
only  the  names  of  all  tho  fiirraors  and  tho  quantity  of  land 
they  held,  but  the  average  number  of  tho  labonrcra  each 
employed.  My  grandfather  and  father  followed  hia  csaraplo : 
r  have  done  tbe  same.  I  find,  neighbours,  that  our  rents  liavo 
doubled  since  my  great-grandfather  began  to  make  the  book. 
Ay- — but  there  are  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  estate,  and  at  mnch  better  wages 
too !  Well,  my  men,  that  says  a  great  deal  in  favour  of 
improving  property,  and  not  letting  it  go  to  the  dogs. 
^Applause.)  And  therefore,  neighbours,  you  will  kindly 
■excuse  my  hobby :  it  carries  grist  to  year  mill.  (Reiterated 
applause.)  Well — bat  you  will  say,  '  What's  the  Squire 
diiving  at?'  Why  this,  my  frienda:  There  was  only  one 
Wom-oiit,  dilapidated,  tumble-down  thing  in  the  parish  of 
Hazeldean,  and  it  became  an  eyesore  to  me ;  so  I  saddled  my 
bobby,  and  rode  at  it.  O  ho !  you  know  what  I  mean  now ' 
Yes,  bat  neighbours,  you  need  not  have  taken  it  so  to  heart. 
""■    ■  a  scnrvy  tjick  of  some  of  yon  to  hang  me  in  ofligy, 

U  it." 
"  It  warn't  you,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  "  it  war  Nick 
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Tke  Sq^uire  rocogniacd  tliG  Toice  of  tlio  Tinker ;  bat  ttoagh 
he  now  gneased  ab  the  ringloader,  on  that  day  of  general 
ftmnesty  he  had  the  prndence  and  magnanimity  not  to  sayj 
"  Stand  forth,  Sprott :  thon  art  the  man."     Tet  his  gallanfcj 
English  Bpirit  would  not  siiiTer  him  to  come  off  at  the  expons^f 
of  hin  servant.  ■ 

"  If  it  was  Nick  Stim  you  meant,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  mors  I 
shame  for  yon.  It  showed  some  pluck  to  hang  the  master ; 
bat  to  hang  the  poor  servant,  who  only  thonght  to  do  hia  duty, 
careless  of  what  ill-will  it  broaght  npon  him,  was  a  shabby 
trick — ao  little  like  the  lads  of  Hazoldean,  that  I  suspect  the 
man  who  taught  it  to  them  was  never  born  in  the  ptaish. 
But  let  bygones  be  bygones.  One  thing  is  clear,  yon  don't 
take  kindly  to  my  new  pair  of  stocks !  Thestocka  has  been  a, 
stumbling-block  and  a  grievance,  and  there's  no  denying  that 
we  went  on  very  pleasantly  without  it.  I  may  also  say  that, 
tti  spite  of  it,  we  have  been  coming'  together  again  lately.  And 
1  can't  tell  you  what  good  it  did  me  to  see  your  children  play- 
ing again  on  tho  geeen,  and  your  honest  faces,  in  spite  of  the 
stocks,  and  those  diabolical  tracts  you've  beea  reading  lately, 
hght«d  up  at  the  thonght  that  something  pleasant  was  going 
on  at  the  Hall.  Do  you  know,  neighbom-s,  you  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  story  which,  besides  applying  to  the  parish,  all 
who  are  married,  and  all  who  intend  to  marry,  will  do  well  to 
recollect.  A  worthy  couple,  nam.ed  John  and  Joan,  had  lived 
happily  together  laany  a  long  year,  till  one  unlucky  day  they 
bought  a  new  bolster.  Joan  said  the  bolster  was  too  hard,  and 
John  that  it  was  too  soft.  So,  of  course,  they  quarrelled. 
After  finlking  all  day,  they  agreed  to  put  the  bolster  between 
them  at  night."  (Roars  of  laughter  amongst  the  men ;  the 
women  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  except,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Hazeldean,  who,  though  she  was  more  than  usually  rosy, 
maintained  her  innocent  genial  smile,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  There  is  no  harm  in  the  Squu-e'a  jeata.")  The  orator 
resumed — "  After  they  had  thus  lain  apart  for  a  little  time, 
very  silent  and  sullen,  John  sneezed.  '  God  bless  yon  ! '  says 
Joan,  over  the  bolster.  '  Did  you  aay  God  bless  me  ? '  cries 
Join,  '  then  here  goes  the  bolster ! '  " 

Prolonged  laught«r  and  tamultuous  applause. 

"  Friends  and  neighbours,"  said  the  Squire,  when  BUence 
was  restored,  and  lifting  the  horn  of  ale,  "I  have  the  pleaaare 
to  inform  you  that  I  liaveordered  the  stocks  to  be  taken  down, 
and  made  into  a  bench  for  tho  chimney-nook  of  our  old  Friend 
OaffT  Solomons  yonder.     But  mind  me,  lada^  if  ever  jot 
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make  the  parish  regret  the  loss  of  the  stocks,  and  the  overseers 
come  to  me  with  long  faces,  and  say,  Hhe  stocks  must  be 

rebnilded,'  why "     Here  from  all  the  youth  of  the  village 

rose  so  deprecating  a  clamonr,  that  the  Squire  would  have 
been  the  most  bungling  orator  in  the  world  if  he  had  said  a 
word  further  on  the  subject.  He  elevated  the  horn  over  his 
head — '^Why,  that's  my  old  Hazeldean  again  !  Health  and 
long  life  to  you  all ! " 

The  Tinker  had  sneaked  out  of  the  assembly,  and  did  not 
show  his  face  in  the  village  for  the  next  six  months.  And  as 
to  those  poisonous  tracts,  in  spite  of  their  salubrious  labels, 
"The  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  or  "The  Rights  of  Labour,"  you 
could  no  more  have  found  one  of  them  lurking  in  the  drawers 
of  the  kitchen-dressers  in  Hazeldean,  than  you  would  have 
found  the  deadly  nightshade  on  the  flower-stands  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Hall.  As  for  the  revolutionary  beer- 
house, there  was  no  need  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  shut 
it  up — ^it  shut  itself  up  before  the  week  was  out. 

O  young  head  of  the  great  House  of  Hapsburg,  what  a 
Hazeldean  you  might  have  made  of  Hungary! — ^What  a 
**  Moriamiur  'pro  rege  nostra  "  would  have  rung  in  your  infant 
reign, — if  you  had  made  such  a  speech  as  the  Squire's ! 


Mv  kovel;  or, 
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"It  was  no  bad  idea  of  yoors,  Piaistratus,"  said  my  father, 
graciously,  "to  depict  the  Leightetiud  affectiona  and  the 
eerioHB  intontion  of  Signor  Riccabocca  by  a  single  stroke — 
fle  left  off  his  speolaol«s  !  "       Good. 

"  Yet,"  quoOi  my  nnolo,  "  I  think  Shalcapeare  represents  a 
lover  SB  falling  into  slovenly  habits,  neglecting  hia  person, 
and  suffering  hie  hoae  to  bo  nngartered,  rather  than  paying 
that  attention  to  his  outer  man  which  indnces  Signor  Kico&- 
bocca  to  leave  off  hij  spectacles,  and  look  as  handsome  On 
uatare  will  permit  him." 

"  There  are  different  degrees  and  many  phases  of  the  paa- 
sion,"  replied  my  father.  "  Shakspeare  ia  speaking  of  an 
ill-treated,  pining,  woe-begone  lover,  mnch  aggrieved  by  the 
crueHj  of  his  mistreas— a  lover  who  has  found  it  of  no  avail 
to  smarten  himself  np,  and  has  fallen  despondently  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Whereas  Signor  Riccabocca  has  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  barbarity  of  Miaa  Jemima," 

"  Indeed  he  has  not!"  cried  Blanche,  tossing  hci"  head — 
"  forward  creature !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother,  trying  her  best  to  look 
stately,  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  that  respect, 
Pisistratns  has  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  sex.  Not  inten- 
tionally," added  my  mother,  mildly,  and  afraid  she  had  said 
Bomethmg  too  bitter;  "but  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to 
describe  us  women." 

The  Captain  nodded  approvingly ;  Mr.  Squills  smiled ;  my 
father  quietly  resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

"  To  continue,"  quoth  he.  "  Riccabocca  haa  no  reason  to 
despair  of  snccesa  in  his  suit,  nor  any  object  in  moving  hia 
mistress  to  compas-iion.  He  may,  therefore,  very  properly  tie 
np  his  garters  and  leave  off  his  spectacles.  What  do  you  say, 
jir.  Squills  ? — for,  aft«r  all,  eince  love-making  cannot  tail  t<) 
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tie  n  gnat  constittitioiial  derangt'iaent,  tlio  oxjierioni 
medical  man  must  be  tho  best  to  consnlt" 

Mr.  Carton,"  replied  Sqnilla,  obvionsly  flattered, 
are  quite  right :  when  a  man  makes  lovG,  the  organs  of  self- 
esteem  and  desire  of  applanso  are  greatlv-  stimulated,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  he  seta  himself  off  to  tiie  beat  advantage, 
II  is  only,  as  yon  obsciro,  whcri,  like  Sliabspcaro'i  lover,  ho 
haa  given  op  mating  love  as  a  bad  job,  and  has  received  that 
severe  hit  on  the  ganglions  ■wliich  the  cruelty  of  a  miatresi 
inflicts,  that  he  neglects  his  personal  appearance :  ho  negloct« 
it,  not  because  he  is  in  love,  bat  because  his  nervous  flystein 
ia  depressed.     That  was  the  conse,  if  you  remember,  with 

fDor  Major  Prim.  Ho  wore  his  Tcig  all  awry  when  Snsaji 
mart  jilted  hi-m  ;  bnt  I  set  it  right  foi"  him." 

"By  shaming  Miss  Smart  into  repentance,  or  getting  him 
a  new  sweetheart  ?  "  aakcd  my  nnclc, 

"  Pooh  !  "  answered  Squills,  "  by  quinine  and  cold  bathing." 

"We  may  therefore  grant,"  renewed  my  father,  "  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  tho  process  of  conrtship  tends  to  tho  Bprucercsa, 
Bud  evBu  foppery,  of  the  individual  eng^ed  in  the  experi- 
ment, as  Voltaire  has  very  prettily  proved  somewhere.  Kay, 
the  Mexicans,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  the  lady  at  leaat 
onght  to  continue  those  earea  of  her  person  even  after  marri- 
age. There  is  extant,  in  Sahagun's  History  of  New  Spain,  th» 
advice  of  au  Aztec  or  Mexican  mother  to  her  danghter,  in 
which  she  sajrs, — '  That  your  hasband  may  not  take  yon  in. 
dislike,  adorn  yonrseK,  wash  yourself,  and  let  your  garments 
be  clean.'  It  is  true  that  the  good  lady  adds, — ■'  Do  it  in 
moderation ;  since,  if  every  day  you  are  washing  yonrself  and 
your  clothes,  the  world  will  say  that  you  are  over-delicate ; 
and  particular  people  will  call  you — tapetzon  TmEMAsocHl' 
"What  those  worda  precisely  mean,"  added  my  father, 
modestly,  "  I  cannot  say,  since  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  aauient  Aztec  language — bnt  something  very 
opprobrious  and  horrible,  uo  doubt." 

"  I  dare  say  a  philosopher  like  Signer  Biccahocca,"  said  ray 
nncle,  "was  not  himself  veTy'TapefzonUuis — what  d'y*^  call  it? 
-^and  a.  good  healthy  English  wife,  that  poor  affectionat' 
Jomima,  was  thrown  away  apon  him." 

"Roland,"  said  my  father,  "  you  don't  hke  foreignera-  * 
reopectable  prejudice,  and  quite  natural  in  a  man  who  hat 
been  tiying  hia  best  to  hew  them  in  pieces  and  blow  them  Up 
into  aplintera.  Bat  you  don't  like  philosophers  either — and 
fo   that  dislike  you  Imvo  no  eijnally  good  reason." 
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"  I  only  implied  that  they  are  not  much  addicted 
,nd  water,"  said  niy  uncle. 

"  A  notable  mistake.  Many  great  philosophere  '. 
very  great  heaux.-  Aristotle  WftB  a  notorious  fop.  Bnffon 
put  on  hia  best  laced  mffles  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  which 
implies  that  he  washed  his  hands  first.  Pythagoras  insiata 
greatly  on  the  holiness  of  frequent  ablutions  ;  and  Horace — 
who,  in  his  own  way,  was  as  good  a  philosopher  as  any  the 
Romans  prodaced — takes  care  to  let  na  know  what  a  neat, 
well-dressed,  dapper  little  gentleman  ho  was.  But  I  don't 
think  you  ever  read  the  '  Apology  of  Apnlcias  P  '  " 

"  Not  I— what  is  it  about  p  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  About  a  great  many  things.  It  is  that  Sage's  vindication 
from,  several  malignant  charges — amongst  othera,  and  prin- 
cipally indeed,  that  of  being  much  too  refined  and  effeminate 
for  a  philosopher.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rhetorical  skill 
with  which  he  oicuses  himself  for  using — tooth-powder. 
'  Ought  a  philosopher,'  he  exclaims,  '  to  allow  anything 
nnclean  about  him,  especially  in  the  mouth — the  mouth, 
which  IB  the  vestibule  of  the  soul,  the  gate  of  discourse,  the 
portico  of  thought !  Ah,  but  .^milianus  [the  accuser  of 
Apuleius]  never  opena  his  month  but  for  slander  and  calumny 
— tooth-powder  would  indeed  be  unbecoming  to  h!m/  Or,  if 
he  use  any,  it  will  not  be  my  good  Arabian  tooth-powder,  bat 
charcoal  and  cinders.  Ay,  his  teeth  should  be  as  foul  as  hia 
language  !  And  yet  even  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  bis  teeth 
cleaned  ;  insects  get  into  them,  and,  horrible  reptOe  thongh 
ho  be,  he  opens  bis  jawa  inoffensively  to  a  faithful  dentistical 
bird,  who  volunteers  his  beak  for  a  tooth-pick.'  " 

My  father  was  now  warm  in  the  aubject  he  had  started, 
and  soared  miles  away  from  Riccabooca  and  "  My  Novei" 
"  And  observe,"  he  exclaimed — "  observe  with  what  gravity 
this  eminent  Platonist  pleads  gailty  to  the  charge  of  having 
a  mirror.  'Why,  what,'  he  exclaims,  'more  wori^hy  of  the 
regards  of  a  human  creature  than  his  own  image,'  (nihil 
Ts^ectdbilivs  homini  quam.  formam  euatn!)  Is  not  that  one 
of  onr  children  the  moat  dear  to  us  who  is  called  '  the  picturo 
of  his  father?  '  But  take  what  pains  you  will  with  a  picture, 
it  can  never  he  so  like  you  aa  the  face  in  your  mirror !  Think 
it  discreditable  to  look  with  proper  attention  on  one's-aelf  in 
the  glass  !  Did  not  Socrates  recommend  such  attention  to 
his  disciples — did  he  not  make  a  great  moral  agent  of  the 
speculum  ?  The  handsome,  in  admiring  their  beauty  therein, 
e  admonished  that  handsome  is  who  handsome  doeaj  and 
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tbe  more  the  ngly  stared  at  themselves,  the  more  thojbecamn 
naturally  anxious  to  hide  the  disgrace  of  tliL-ir  features  in  the 
loveliness  of  their  merits.  Was  not  Domosthocos  always  at 
his  speculum  ?  Did  ho  not  rehearse  his  causes  before  it  as 
iMfore  a  master  in  the  art?  He  learned  his  eloquence  from 
Plato,  his  dialectics  from  Enbnlides ;  but  as  for  his  delivery 
— there,  he  came  to  the  mirror !  " 

"  Therefore,"  concluded  Mr.  Caxton,  returning  unexpectedly 
to  the  subject — "  therefore,  it  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Eiocabocca  is  averse  to  eleanlinesB  and  decent  care  of 
the  person  because  he  is  a  philosopher;  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, he  never  showed  himself  more  a  philosopher  than 
when  he  left  off  his  spectjicles  and  looked  his  best." 

"  "Well,"  said  my  mother  kindly,  "  I  only  hope  it  may  turn 
out  happily.  But  I  Bhonld  have  been  better  pleased  if  Pisis- 
tratus  had  not  made  Dr.  Riccabocca  so  reluctant  a  wooer." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  Captain;  "the  Italian  does  not  shina 
as  a  lover.  Throw  n  little  more  fire  into  him,  PisistratuB — 
something  gallant  and  chivalrous." 

"  Fire — gallantry — chivalry  I  "  cried  my  father,  who  had 
taken  Riccabocca  under  his  special  protection — "  why,  don't 
yoa  see  that  tbe  man  is  described  as  a  philosopher  ?— and  I 
should  like  to  know  when  a  philosopher  ever  plunged  into 
matrimony  without  considerable  misgivings  and  cold  shivers. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that — -perhaps  before  he  was  a  philosopher — 
Hiccabooca  had  tried  the  experiment,  and  knew  what  it  was. 
Why,  even  that  plain-speaking,  seasible,  practical  man, 
MetelluB  INumidicus,  who  was  not  even  a  philosopher,  but 
only  a  Roman  Censor,  thus  expressed  himself  in  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  perpetrate  matiimohy — '  If,  0  Quirites, 
we  could  do  without  wives,  we  should  all  dispense  with  that 
onbject  of  care,  («J  molesHd  eareremua ;)  but  since  nature  has 
■o  managed  it  that  we  cannot  live  with  women  comfortably, 
nor  without  them  at  all,  let  us  rather  provide  for  the  hnman 
race  than  our  own  temporary  felicity. '  " 

Here  the  ladies  set  np  a  cry  of  such  indignation,  that  both 
Roland  and  myself  endeavoured  to  appease  their  wrath  by 
hasty  assurances  that  we  utterly  repudiated  the  damnable 
doctrine  of  Metolliis  Numidicas. 

My  father,  wholly  unmoved,  as  soon  as  a  sullen  silence  waa 
established,  recommenced — "  Do  not  think,  ladies,"  said  he, 
"that  you  were  without  advocates  at  that  day:  there  were 
many  Komans  gallant  enough  to  blame  the  Censor  for  a  mode 
of  expressing  himself  which  they  held  to  be  equally  impolita 
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and  injudicions.  '  Surely,'  said  tliey,  witli  some  "piaTiBibility, 
'  if  NmnidicnB  wished  men  to  marry,  lio  neod  not  have 
referred  so  peremptorily  to  tlie  diaqtiiBtudea  of  the  connec- 
tion, and  thus  have  made  them  more  inclined  to  tnm  away 
from  matrimony  than  given  tliem  a  relish  for  it.'  But  against 
these  critics  one  honest  man  (whose  name  of  Titna  Castricina 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  posterity)  maintained  that  Metel- 
lua  Nnmidicns  coold  not  have  spoken  more  propwly ;  '  Fop 
remark,'  said  he,  'that  Metellns  was  a  censor,  not  a  rhetori- 
cian. It  becomes  rhetori.cians  to  adorn,  and  disguise,  and 
make  the  best  of  things ;  but  Metellos,  sanctas  vir—o,  holy 
and  blameless  man,  grave  and  sincere  to  wit,  and  addrcBsing 
the  Roman  people  in  the  solemn  capacity  of  Censor — was 
bound  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  especinily  as  he  was  treating 
of  a  subject  on  which  the  observation  of  eveiy  day,  and  tho 
esperiencB  of  every  life,  could  not  leave  the  least  doubt  npon 
the  mind  of  hia  audience.'  Still,  Hiccaboeca,  having  decided 
to  marry.  Las  no  doubt  prepared  himself  to  bear  all  the  con- 
comitant evils^aa  becomes  a  professed  sage ;  and  I  own  I 
admire  tho  art  with  which  Pisiatratna  has  drawn  the  kind  of 
woman  most  likely  to  suit  a  philosopher " 

Pisistratns  bows,  and  looks  round  complacently ;  but  recoils 
from  two  very  peevish  and  discontented  faces  feminine. 

Me.  Caxtok,  (completing  hia  sentence.) — "  Not  only  as 
regards  mildness  of  temper  and  other  household  qnnlificationB, 
but  as  regards  the  very  jierson  of  the  object  of  hia  choice.  For 
you  evidently  remember,  Pisiatratas,  the  reply  of  Bias,  when 
asked  his  opinion  on  marriage :  "Htoi  xakiiv  f^ir  5  ataxpim-  nil  ii 
jtaA^w,  l^fic  KOiyiiii'  t'l  i>i  altrxpor,  l^ns  ttoii^i'.'  " 

Pisistratua  trios  to  look  as  if  he  had  the  opinion  of  Bias  by 
heart,  and  nods  acqniescingly, 

Mr.  Caxtok. — "Tliat  is,  my  dears,  'the  woman  you  would 
marry  is  either  handsome  or  ngly ;  if  handsome,  she  ia  kr>in£, 
via.,  yon  don't  have  her  to  yonrself ;  if  ugly,  she  is  ytomi — ■  I 
that  ia,  a  fury.'     But,  as  it  ia  observed  in  Aulas  GelHns.^ 
(whence  I  borrow  this   citation,)  there  is  a  wide  interraiH 
between  handsome  and  ngly.    And  thus  Ennius,  in  hia  tragedy    | 
of  Menalippiis,  uses  an   admirable  expression  to  deaignato 
women  of  the  proper  degree  of  matrimonial  comehnesa,  snch 
as  a  philosopher  would  select.     He  calls  this  degree  ttala, 
forma. — a  rational,  mediocre  sort  of  beauty,  which  is  not  liable 
to  be  either  koin6  or  poinc.      And  Pavorinus,  who  was  a 
remarkably  sensible  mati,  and  come  from  Provence — the  male 
inhabitants  of  which  district  li&re  alwaya  rained  tkemselveg 
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on  their  knowledge  of  love  and  ladies — calls  this 
/orma  the  beauty  of  wives — the  nxorial  beauty.  Eanius  saye, 
that  womeii  of  a  slata  forma  are  almost  always  safe  and 
modest.  Kow,  Jemima,  yoa  observe,  is  described  as  posseEf- 
ing  this  ttatafonna;  and  it  is  the  nicety  of  yoiir  obBervation 
in  this  respect,  whicb  I  like  the  most  in  tho  whole  of  yonr 
deacription  of  s,  philosopher's  matrimonial  oonrtship,  Piais- 
AratuB,  (excepting  only  the  stroke  of  the  flpectocloG,)  for  it 
'ShowE  that  yon  had  properly  cooBidered  tho  opinion  of  Bias, 
and  mastered  all  the  counter  logic  saggested  in  Book  v., 
chapter  xi.,  of  Aulus  Gellins." 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Blanche,  half  archly,  half  demurely, 

■with  a  smile  in  the  eye  and  a  pout  of  the  lip,  "  I   don't 

,  remember  that  Pisistratus,  in  tho  days  when  he  wished  to  be 

.most  complimentary,  ever  a.'5SQred  me  that  I  liad  ustalafc 

-a  rational,  mediocre  sort  of  beauty." 

"  And    I   think,"  observed  my  uncle,  "that  when 
J  his  real  heroine,  whoever  she  may  be,  he  will  not  ti'Onbie 
his  head  much  about  either  Bias  or  Aulus  Gelliua." 
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Matmmokt  ia  certainly  a  great  change  in  life, 
istonished  not  to  find  a  notable  alteration  in  one's  friend, 
wen  if  he  or  she  have  been  only  wedded  a  week.  In  tho 
instance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hiccabocca  the  change  was  peculiarly 
risible.  To  speak  first  of  the  lady,  as  in  chivalry  bound, 
I  Mrs.  Hiccabocca  had  entirely  renounced  that  melancholy 
'  which  had  characterised  Miss  Jemima :  she  became  even 
prightly  and  gay,  and  looked  all  tho  better  and  prettier  for 
lie  alteration.  She  did  not  scrnplo  to  confess  honestly  to 
Mrs.  Dale,  that  she  was  now  of  opinion  that  the  world  waa 
very  far  from  approaching  its  end.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
she  did  not  neglect  the  duty  which  tho  belief  she  had  aban- 
doned sepvea  to  inculcate — "  She  set  her  house  in  order." 
The  oold  and  pennrions  elegance  that  bad  characterised  tho 
Casino  disappeared  like  enchantment — that  is,  the  eleganeo 
remained,  but  the  cold  and  penury  fled  before  the  smile  of 
Iiike  PuRS-in-Boots,  aft-er  the  nuptials  of  his  master, 
Jackeymo  only  now  caught  minnows  and  sticklebacks  for  hia 
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amusement.  Jackeymo  looked  mucli  plumper,  and  as 
did  Hiccabocca.  In  a,  word,  the  fair  Jemima  became  an  excel- 
lent wife.  Riccabocca  secretly  thong'ht  her  exti-avaganfc,  bat, 
like  a  wise  man,  declined  to  look  at  the  hoase  bills,  and  ate 
bia  joint  in  imreproachful  silence. 

Indeed  there  was  so  mncb  unaffected  kindness  in  the  naiiara 
of  Mrs.  Riccabocca — beneath,  tbe  quiet  of  her  mannei"  thera 
beat  so  genially  the  heart  of  the  Hazeldeana — that  she  fairl; 
jiiBtified  the  favourable  anticipations  of  Mrs.  Dale. 
thongh  the  Doctor  did  not  noisUy  boast  of  lis  felicity, 
some  new  married  folks  do,  thnist  it  insultingly  under  the' 
nimia  vmetu  naribut — the  turned-up  noses  of  your  surly  old 
married  folks — nor  force  it  gaudily  and  glaringly  on  the 
enviona  eyes  of  tbe  single,  you  might  still  see  that  he  was  a 
more  cheerfnl  and  Lgbt-heartod  man  than  before.  His  smile 
was  less  ironical,  his  politeness  less  distant.  He  did  not  study 
Machiavelli  so  intensely — and  he  did  not  retnrn  to  the  spec- 
taclee;  which  last  was  an  excellent  sign.  Moreover,  the 
humanising  influence  of  the  tidy  English  wife  might  be  seen 
in  the  improvement  of  his  outward  or  artificial  man.  TTig 
clothes  seemed  to  fit  him  better ;  indeed  the  clothes  were  new. 
Mrs.  Dale  no  longer  remarked  that  the  buttons  were  ofE  the 
wristbands,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her.  But  the 
sage  still  remained  faithful  to  the  pipe,  the  cloak,  and  the  red 
Bilt  umbrella.  Mrs.  Riccabocca  had  (to  her  credit  be  it 
spoken)  used  all  becoming  and  wife-like  arts  against  these 
three  remnants  of  the  old  bachelor  Adam,  but  in  vain. 
"Animamia,"  (soul  of  mine,)  said  the  Doctor  tenderly,  "I 
hold  the  cloak,  the  umbrella,  and  the  pipe,  as  the  sole  relics 
that  remain  to  me  of  my  native  country.     Respect  and  spare 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  was  touched,  and  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  much  married,  retains 
certain  signs  of  his  ancient  independence — certain  tokens  of 
his  old  identity,  which  a  wife,  the  moat  despotic,  will  do  well 
to  concede.  She  conceded  the  cloak,  she  submitted  to  the 
umbrella,  ahe  overcame  her  abhorrence  of  the  pipe.  After 
all,  considering  the  natural  villany  of  OUT  sex,  she  confessed 
to  herself  that  she  might  have  been  worse  off.  Bnt,  through 
all  the  calm  and  cheerfulness  of  Riccabocca,  a  nervous  pertnr- 
bation  was  sufficiently  perceptible; — it  commenced  after  the 
second  week  of  marriage — it  went  on  increasing,  till  one 
bright  sunny  afternoon,  as  he  was  standing  on  his  terrace, 
gazing  down  npon  the  road,  at  which  Jackeymo  was  placed — ■ 
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rio,  H  atage-coach  stopped !  The  Doctor  made  a  bound,  and 
pnt  both  lianda  to  his  heart  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  he  then 
leapt  over  tbo  balnstrade,  and  bis  wife  from  ber  window 
beheld  bim  flying  down  the  bill,  with  his  long  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  till  the  trees  hid  him  from  her  sight, 

"  Ah,"  thought  she,  with  a  natural  pang  of  conjugal 
jealousy,  "henceforth  I  am  only  second  in  his  home.  He  has 
gone  to  welcome  hia  child ! "  And  at  that  reflection  Mre 
Biccabocca  abed  tears. 

But  so  naturally  amiable  was  she,  that  she  hastened  to  curb 
her  emotion,  and  efface  as  well  as  she  could  the  trace  of  a 
step-mother's  grief.  When  this  was  done,  and  a  silent,  self- 
rebuking  prayer  murmured  over,  tbe  good  woman  descended 
the  stairs  witb  alacrity,  and  snnonjoning  up  her  best  smiles, 
emerged  on  the  terrace. 

She  was  repaid ;  for  scarcely  bad  she  com.o  into  the  open 
air,  when  two  little  arms  were  thrown  around  her,  and  tbe 
sweetest  voice  that  ever  came  from  a  child's  lips,  sighed  out 
in  broken  English,  "  Good  mamma,  lore  me  a  little." 

"  Love  you  ?  with  my  whole  heart !  "  cried  the  stepmother, 
with  all  a  mother's  honest  passion.  And  she  clasped  the 
child  to  ber  breast. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  wife !  "  said  Riccabocca,  in  a  busky 

"  Please  take  this  too,"  added  Jackeymo,  in  Italian,  as  well 
aa  bis  sobs  would  let  him — and  he  broke  off  a  great  bough 
full  of  blossoms  from  his  favourite  orange-tree,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mistress's  band.  She  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
what  he  meant  hy  it  I 


I 


CHAPTER  in. 


ViOLiKTE  was  indeed  a  bewitching  child — a  child  to  whom 
1  defy  Mrs.  Caudle  herself  (immortal  Mrs.  Caudle  !)  to  havQ 
been  a  harsh  stepmother. 

Look  at  her  now,  as,  released  from  those  kindly  arms,  she 
atanda,  still  clinging  witb  one  band  to  her  new  mamma,  and 
holding  out  tlie  other  to  Riocabocca — witb  those  large  dark 
swimming  in  happy  tears.     What  a  lovely  smile  !- — what 
ingennona,  candid  bron  I     She   looks  dt'licate — she  eri- 


he  ?  "     ^M 

excuse^  ^^M 
<w  hJTii,  ^^1 
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demtly  reqaires  care — abe  wants  the  mother.  An^  rafe  is  tlie 
woman  who  would  not  Jove  her  the  tetter  for  tbat!  Still, 
what  an  innocent,  infuntine  bloom  in  those  cl<jar,  smootbi 
cheeks ! — and  in  that  slight  frame,  what  eiq^niaite  natnral 
grace! 

"  Anil  this,  T  suppose,  is  your  nurse,  darling  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Riccahocca,  observing  a  dark,  foreign-looking  woman,  dressed 
very  Btrangely,  without  cap  op  bonnet,  but  a  groat  fiilvt 
arrow  stuck  in  her  hnir,   and  a  filagree  chain   or  necklai 
resting  upon  her  kerchief, 

"Ah,  good  Annetta,"  said  Violante,  in  Italian.     "  Papa, 
says  she  ia  to  go  back  ;  bat  she  is  not  to  go  back — ^is  she  P 

Eiiccabocca,  who  Lad  scarcely  before  noticed  the  worn 
started  at  that  queation — exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with 
Jackeymo — and  then,  mnttoring  some  inaudible  excuse^ 
approached  the  nurse,  and,  beckoning  her  to  follow  him, 
went  away  into  the  groimda.  He  did  not  return  for  mors 
than  an  hour,  nor  did  the  woman  then  accompany  him.  homn 
He  said  briefly  to  his  wife  that  the  nurse  waa  obliged  toa' 
return  at  once  to  Italy,  and  that  she  would  stay  in  the  village' 
to  catch  the  mail ;  that  indeed  she  would  be  of  no  use  in  theiir' 
establishment,  as  she  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English ;  bitIC' 
that  he  waa  sadly  afraid  Violante  would  pine  for  her.  And 
Violante  did  pine  at  first.  But  stili,  to  a  child  it 
great  a  thing  to  find  a  parent — to  bo  at  homo — that,  tondet 
and  grateful  as  Violante  was,  sho  could  not  be  inconsolablt 
while  her  father  waa  there  to  comfort. 

For  the  first  few  days,  Riccabocca  scarcely  permitted  any" 
one  to  be  with  his  daughter  but  himself.  He  would  not  even" 
leave  her  alone  with  his  Jemima.  They  walked  out  together 
*— sat  together  for  hours  in  the  Belviderc.  Then  by  degrees 
he  began  to  resign  her  more  and  more  to  Jemima's  axre  and 
taition,  especiaJly  in  English,  of  which  language  at  present 
she  spoke  only  a  few  seutencea  (previously,  perhaps,  learned 
by  heart),  so  aa  to  be  clearly  intelligible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thbrb  was  one  person  in  the  establifihment  of  Dr.  RTcc 
bocca,  who  was  satisfied  neither  with  the  mrvrriage  of  hia**! 
master  nor  the  arrival  of  Violante — and  that  was  our  fricnj» ' 
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Lenny  Ffdrficild.  Prions  to  the  aQ-absorbitig'  dntieB  of 
courlahip,  the  yonng  peasant  bad  eecurod  a  very  large  eliara 
oi  Riecabocca'a  attention.  The  enge  had  felt  interest  in  the 
growth  of  this  rnde  iatclligeiice  strugglmg  np  to  light.  But 
what  witli  the  wooing,  and  what  with  the  wedding,  Lenny 
Faicfield  had  snnk  very  much  out  ot  hia  artificial  position  us 
pupil,  into  hia  oatuml  station  of  nnder- gardener.  And  on  tbe 
arrival  of  Violante,  be  saw,  with  natural  bitterness,  thftt  bo 
was  clean  forgotten,  not  only  by  Riccabocea,  bat  almost  by 
Jackeymo.  It  was  true  that  the  master  still  lost  him  books, 
and  the  servant  atill  gave  him  lectures  on  horticulture.  But 
Riccabocea  had  no  time  nor  inclination  now  to  amuse  himself 
with  enlightening  that  tnicult  of  conjoctnro  which  the  books 
created.  And  if  Jackeymo  had  been  covetoua  of  those  mines 
of  gold  bnried  iieneatb  the  acres  now  fairly  taken  from  the 
Squire,  (and  good-naturedly  added  rent-free,  ae  an  aid  to 
Jemima's  dower,)  before  tbe  advent  o£  the  young  lady  whose 
future  dowry  the  produce  was  to  swell — now  that  she  was 
actually  nnder  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  servant,  snch  a  stimulus 
was  given  to  hia  industry  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
bnt  the  land,  and  tbe  revolution  be  designed  to  effect  in  its 
natural  English  crops.  The  garden,  savo  only  the  orango 
trees,  was  abandoned  entirely  to  Lenny,  and  additional 
labourers  were  called  in  for  the  field-work.  Jackeymo  had 
discovered  that  one  part  of  the  soil  was  suited  to  lavender, 
that  another  would  grow  camomile.  He  had  in  his  heart 
apportioned  a  beautiful  field  of  rich  loam  to  flax;  but  against 
the  growth  of  flas  the  Squire  set  his  face  obstinately.  That 
most  luci'ative,  ])urbaps  of  all  crops,  when  soil  and  skill  suit, 
was  formerly  attempted  in  England  much  more  commonly 
than  it  is  now,  since  you  will  find  few  old  leases  which  do  not 
contain  a  clause  prohibitoiy  of  flax,  as  an  impoverishment  of 
the  land.  And  though  Jaeteymo  learnedly  endeavoured  to 
pmjvo  to  the  Squire  that  the  flax  itself  contained  particles 
fcwiich,  if  returned  to  the  soil,  repaid  all  that  the  crop  took 
^^iray,  Mr.  Hazeldean  had  his  old-fashioned  prejudices  on  the 
Knatter,  which  were  insuperable.  "  My  forefathers,"  quoth  he, 
■  *'  did  not  put  that  clause  in  their  leases  without  good  cause ; 
and  as  the  Casino  lands  are  entailed  on  IVank,  I  have  no  right 
to  gratify  your  foreign  whims  at  his  expense." 

To  make  np  for  the  loss  of  the  flai,  Jackeymo  reaolvBd  to 
convert  a  very  nice  bit  of  pasture  into  orchard  ground,  which 
he  calculated  would  bring  in  £10  net  per  acre  by  the  tin 
MiBB  Violante  was  marriageable.     At  this  the  Squire  pished 


1 


I 
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little ;  bnt  aa  it  vtae  qaite  clear  that  the  land  would  be  all  tha 
more  valuable  hereafter  for  the  fruit  trees,  he  onnaeutcd  to 
permit  the  "  grasa-land  "  to  bo  thus  partially  broken  up. 
All  these  changes  left  poor  Lemiy  Fairfield  very  m.ncb  to 
himself — at  a  time  when  the  new  and  etrange  devices  which 
the  initiation  into  boob  knowledge  creates,  made  it  most 
desirable  that  he  should  have  the  constant  guidance  of  a  snpe- 

One  evening  after  his  work,  as  Lenny  was  returning  to  hia 
mother's  cottage,  very  snllen  and  very  moody,  he  saddenly 
came  in  contact  with  Sprott  the  tinker.  

r  CHAPTER  V,  H 

Tee  Tinker  was  seated  onder  a  hedge,  hammering  away  at  ^| 
an  old  kettle — with  a  little  fire  burning  in  front  of  him — and  ^U 
the  donkey  hard  by,  indulging  in  a  pVcid  doze.  llr.  Sprott  ^M 
looked  up  as  Lenny  passed — nodded  kindly,  and  said—  ^M 

"  Good  evenin',  Lenny  :  glad  to  hear  you.  be  so  'apectably 
sitivated  with  Mouneeer." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Lenny,  with  a  leaven  of  rancour  in  his 
recollections,  "  you're  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  me  now  that  I 
am  not  in  disgrace.  But  it  was  in  disgrace,  when  it  wasn't 
my  fault,  that  the  real  gentleman  was  most  kind  to  me." 

"  At — r,  Lenny,"  said  the  Tinker,  with  a  prolonged  rattle 
in  that  said  Ar — r,  which  was  not  without  great  significance. 
"  But  you  sccB  the  real  gentleman,  who  han't  got  his  bread  to 
get,  can  hafford  to  'spise  bis  cracter  in  the  world.  A  poor 
tinker  must  be  timbersome  and  nice  in  his  'sociations.  But 
sit  down  here  a  bit,  Lenny  j  I've  summat  to  say  to  ye!" 

"  To  me—"  J 

"  To  ye.     GHvo  the  neddy  a  shove  out  i'  the  vay,  tmd  sift  1 

down,  I  say."  I 

Lenny  rather  reluctantly,    and  somewhat    enperoilioaaly,  1 

accented  this  invitation.  I 

"  1  hears,"  said  the  Tinker  in  a  voice  made  rather  indistjnokl 

by  a  couple  of  nails  which  ho  had  inserted  between  his  toeth  J 

— "I  hears  aa  how  you  be  unkimmon  fond  of  reading.     I  ha*  1 

sum  nice  cheap  books  in  my  bag  yonder — auia  as  low  aa  t 

penny." 


r 
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I  shonld  like  to  see  them,"  aaid  Lenny,  bin  eyes  aparltKng. 

The  Tinker  rose,  opened  one  of  the  pamers  on  the  ass'a  back, 
took  OQt  a  bag,  which  he  placed  before  Lenny,  and  told  him 
to  suit  biro  self.  The  young  peasant  dosired  no  better.  He 
spread  all  the  contents  of  the  bag  on  the  award,  and  a  motley 
collection  of  food  for  the  mind  was  there — food  and  poiaon — 
iBTjientBS  avibiia — good  and  evil.  Here  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
there  The  Age  of  BeaBon — here  Methodist  Tiacts,  there  Tm» 
Principles  of  Socialisni — Treatises  on  TJaeful  Knowledge  by 
■onnd  learning  actuated  by  pure  benevolence — Appeals  to 
Operativee  by  the  shallowest  reasonere,  instigated  by  the  eamo 
ambition  that  had  moved  Eratosthenes  to  the  conflagration  of 
a  temple ;  works  of  fiction  admirable  as  Robinson  Cmaoe,  or 
innocent  as  the  Old  English  Baron ;  beside  coarse  translations 
of  snch  garbage  as  had  rotted  away  the  youth  of  Franco 
nnder  Lonis  Qninze.  Thia  miscellany  was  an  epitome,  in 
short,  of  the  mixed  World  of  Books,  of  that  vast  City  of  the 
Presa,  with  its  palaces  and  hovels,  its  aqueducts  and  sewers— 
which,  opens  all  alike  to  the  naked  eye  and  the  curious  mind 
of  him  to  whom  you  say,  in  the  Tinker's  careless  phrase,  "  Suit 
yourself," 

Bnt  it  is  not  tbe  first  impnlse  of  a  nature,  healthful  and 
still  pure,  to  settle  in  the  novel  and  lose  itself  amidst  tbe 
sewers  ;  and  Lenny  Fairfield  tnmed  innocently  over  the  bad 
books,  and  selecting  two  or  three  of  the  best,  bronght  them  to 
tbe  Tinker,  and  asked  tbe  price. 

"Why,"  said  Mr,  Sprott,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  "you 
has  taken  tbe  werry  dearest :  them  'ere  be  much  cheaper,  and 
more  hinterestin'." 

"Bnt  I  don't  fancy  them,"  answered  Lenny;  "I  don't 
tmderstand  what  they  are  about,  and  this  seems  to  tell  one 
bow  tbe  steam  engine  is  made,  and  has  nice  plates';  and  this 
is  Bobinfion  Crusoe,  which  Parson  Dale  once  said  he  would 
give  me — I'd  rather  buy  it  out  of  my  own  money." 

"Well,  please  youraelf,"  quoth  the  Tinker;    "yoa 
have  tbo  books  for  four  bob,  and  you   can  pay  me  next 

"  Fonr  bobs — four  shillings  ?  it  is  a  great  aura,"  said  Lenny, 
"but  I  will  lay  by,  as  you  are  kind  oiiough  to  trust  me :  good 
evening,  Mr.  Sprott." 

"  Stay  a  bit,''  said  the  Tinker ;  "  I'll  jnet  throw  you  theso 
two  litiJe  tracts  into  the  barg;  ■       ■•       ' 
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they  be  only  a  sbilbng  a 
yoa  has  read  those,  vy, 
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The  tinker  toaseil  to  Lonny  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Appeals  t 
Operatives,  and  the  peasant  took  thoin  up  gratefully. 

The  yonng  knowledge-seeker  went  hia  way  arroaa  the  gros 
fields,  and  under  the  still  autmnn  foliage  of  the  hedgerowi 
He  looked  first  at  one  book,  then  at  another ;  he  did  not  k 
on  which  to  settle. 

The  Tinker  roBo  Rnd  mado  n  firo  with  leaves  and  fnrae  aoA] 
sticks,  some  dry  and  some  green, 

Lenny  has  now  opened  No.  1  of  tho  tracts :  tliey  are  the  j 
shortest  to  read,  and  don't  require  so  mnch  ciTort  of  tho  miod  J 
iw  tho  Biplanatioa  of  tho  atcaiii-ongiiio. 

The  Tinker  has  sot  on  his  grimy  glue-pot,  and  the  glue  1 


CHAPTER   VI. 

As  Violante  tecame  more  familiar  with  her  new  home,  aad 
those  aronnd  her  became  more  familiar  with  Violante,  she 
waa  remarked  for  a  certain  statelineBS  of  manner  Bad  bearing, 
which,  had  it  been  Icsa  evidently  natnral  and  inborn,  wonld 
have  seemed  misplaced  in  the  daughter  of  a  forlorn  exile,  and 
would  have  been  rare  at  so  early  an  ago  among  children  o£ 
tbe  loftiest  pretensions.  It  was  with  the  air  of  n  little 
princess  that  she  presented  her  tiny  hand  to  a  friendly 
pressure,  or  submitted  her  calm  clear  cheek  to  a  presuming 
kisH.  Tet  withal  she  was  so  graceful,  and  her  veiy  statcli- 
ness  was  bo  pretty  and  captivating,  that  she  wan  not  the  less 
loved  for  all  her  grand  airs.  And,  indeed,  ahe  deserved  to  be 
loved ;  for  thongh  she  was  certainly  prouder  than  Mr.  Dale 
could  approve  of,  her  pride  was  devoid  of  egotism ;  and  that 
ia  a  pride  by  no  means  common.  She  had  an  intuitive  fore- 
Uionght  for  others :  you  conld  see  that  she  was  capable  of 
that  grand  woman-heroism,  abnegation  of  self;  and  thoagh 
she  was  an  original  child,  and  often  grave  and  mnsing,  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy,  sweet,  but  deep  in  her  character,  still  she 
was  not  above  the  happy  genial  merriment  of  childhood — only 
her  silver  laugh  was  more  attuned,  and  her  gcatnrea  more 
oomposed,  than  those  of  children  habituated  to  many  play- 
follows  usually  are.    Mrs.  Hazoldcan  liked  her  best  when  um 
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iras  gmre,  and  said  "ahe  would  become  a  very  sensiblo 
iTomaji."  Mrs.  Dale  lilted  her  best  when  she  was  gay,  and  said 
"  sho  was  bom  to  make  many  a  heart  ache  ;  "  for  which  Jfrs, 
Dftle  waa  properly  reproved  by  the  Parson.  Mrs.  Hnseldenti 
gave  her  a  little  set  of  garden  tools ;  Mrs.  Dale  a  pictnre-book 
and  a  beantifn!  doll.  For  a  lonfj  time  the  book  and  the  doll 
had  the  preference.  Bnt  Mrs.  Eazelilenn  having  observed  to 
Riecaboccn  that  the  poor  child  looked  pale,  and  onght  to  be  a 
good  deal  in  the  open  air,  the  wise  father  ingenioosly  pre- 
tfflided  to  Violante  that  Mrs.  Biccabocea  hnd  taken  a  gruat 
fancy  to  the  pictnre-book,  and  that  he  ahonld  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  doll,  npon  which  Violante  hastened  to  give  them, 
both  away,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  mamma  (aa  she 
CRlled  Mrs.  Riccaboeca)  was  admiring  the  picture-book,  and 
Biccabocea  with  austere  gravity  dandled  the  doll.  Then  Bic- 
cabocea assured  Ler  that  sho  conld  be  of  g^eat  ose  to  him  in 
the  garden ;  and  Violante  iustjintly  put  into  movement  her 
spade,  hoe,  and  wheelbarrow. 

This  last  occupation  brought  her  into  immediate  contact 
with  Mr,  Leonard  Fairfield;  and  that  peraonngo  one  mom- 
ing,  to  his  great  horror,  found  Miss  Violante  liad  nearly  eiter- 
minated  a  whole  celery-bed,  which  ahe  had  ignorantly  con- 
ceived to  be  a  crop  of  weeds. 

Lenny  wae  extremely  angry.  He  snatched  away  the  hoo, 
and  said,  angrily,  "You  must  not  do  that,  Miss.  I'll  tol!  yonr 
pctpH  if  yon " 

Violante  drew  herself  up,  and  never  having  been  bo  spoken 
to  before,  at  least  since  her  anival  in  Enf;land,  there  waa 
something  comio  in  the  gurpriae  of  her  large  eyes,  as  well  as 
■omething  tragic  in  the  dignity  of  her  offended  mien.  "  It  is 
very  naughty  of  yon,  ML'is,"  continned  Leonard,  in  a  milder 
time,  for  he  was  "both  softened  by  the  oyos  and  awed  by  the 
mien,  "  and  I  trust  you  will  not  do  it  again." 

"Ifon  ettpisai"  (I  don't  nnderstand,)  murmured  Violante, 

I. Mid  the  dark  eyea  fiUed  with  tears.     At  that  moment  up 

I  tame  Jackeymo :    and  Violante,  pointing  to  Leonard,  said, 

1  with  an  effort  not  to  betray  her  emotion,  "  11  fandullo  e  iiwlto 

groaaoleviio,"  (he  is  a  ve/y  rude  boy). 

Jackeymo  turned  to  Leonard  with  the  look  of  an 
L  WgOT.  "How  yon  dare,  scum  of  de  earth  that  yon  an 
I  he,*   "how  you  dare  make  cry  the  signorina}"'     And  hia 

It  need  scarcely  bo  obecrvcd,  that  jBokeymo,  ia  hia  conTCreatioDS  with  hii 

'     nr  VioUnU,  or  hu  confercncGe  with  himBDlf,  employs  his  natiTO   Ion- 

whidi  ii  tWefore  tiaDslBtcd  wilhaut  the  bluoden  that  be  a  driraa  tB 
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lilnglish  not  supplying  familiar  vitaperntives  sufficiently,  to 
poured  out  upon  Li;imy  anuh  a  profiiaion  of  Ibilian  abuse,  tliat 
the  boy  turued  red  and  wliite,  ia  &  broatii,  with  rago  and 
pe^lexity. 

Violante  toot  instant  compassion  upon  the  Tictim  Bhe  iad. 
made,  and,  with  true  feminine  caprice,  now  begaai  to  scold 
Jackeymo  for  his  anger,  and,  finally  approaching  Leonard) 
laid  her  hand  on  his  avm,  and  said  with  a  kindncsB  at  once 
childlike  and  queenly,  and  in  the  prettiest  imaginable  mixtnre 
of  imperfect  English  and  soft  Italian,  to  which  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  do  justice,  and  shall  therefore  translate :  "  Don't 
mind  him,  1  dare  say  it  was  all  my  fault,  only  I  did  not 
understand  yon:    are  not  these  things  weeds?" 

"No,  my  darling  signorina,"  said  Jaokcymo  in  Italian, 
looking  rnefnlly  at  the  celery-bed,  "  they  are  not  weeds,  and 
they  sell  very  well  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Bnt  still,  if  it 
amuses  you  to  pluck  them  np,  I  should  like  to  see  who's  to 
prevent  it." 

Lenny  walked  away.  Ho  had  been  called  "  the  scnm  of  tha 
earth,"  fey  a  foreigner  too !  He  had  again  been  ill-treated  for 
doing  what  he  conceived  his  duty.  He  was  again  feeling  the 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  and  he  now  fancied  that 
that  distinction  inTolvcd  deadly  warfare,  for  he  had  read  from 
beginning  to  end  those  two  damnable  tracts  which  the  Tinker 
had  presented  to  him.  Bnt  in  the  midst  of  all  the  angry  dis- 
turbance of  his  mind,  he  felt  the  soft  touch  of  the  infant's 
hand,  the  soothing  infl.uence  of  her  conciliating  words,  and  he 
was  half  ashamed  that  he  bad  spoken  so  roughly  to  a  chiM, 

Still,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak,  he  walked  away,  an^ 
Bat  down  at  a  distance.  "  I  don't  see,"  thonght  he,  "  wbj 
there  should  be  rich  and  poor,  master  and  servant."  Lenny, 
bo  it  remembered,  had  not  heard  the  Parson's  Political 
Sermon. 

An  hour  after,  having  composed  himself,  Lenny  returned 
io  hia  work.  Jackeymo  was  no  longer  in  the  garden :  he  had 
gone  to  the  fields ;  bnt  Biccabocca  was  standing  by  the  celery- 
bed,  and  holding  the  red  silk  umbrella  over  Violante  as  she 
sat  on  the  ground  looking  up  at  bcr  father  ydth.  those  eyOB 
already  so  full  of  intelligence,  and  love,  and  aoul. 

"  Lenny,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  my  young  lady  has  been  tell- 
ing me  that  she  has  been  very  naughty,  and  Giacomo  very 

ijnst  to  yon.     Forgive  them  both." 

impcllt>d  M  trust  LuDsclf  to  the  toogne  of  the  coimfrj  in  which 
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Lenny's  sQlleniieas  melted  in  an  inatont :  tlio  remiuiscenro  I 
of  tracts  Noa.  1  aud  2 — 


He  raised  eyes,  awimming  with  all  his  native  goodness,  towards 
the  wiae  man,  and  dropped  them  gratefiiUy  on  the  infant  I 
peace-maker.    Then  he  turned  away  his  head  and  fairly  wept  I 
The  parson  was  right :  "  O  yo  poor,  havo  charity  for  the  rich ; 
0  ye  rich,  respect  the  poor." 


CHAPTER   VIL 


I 


Now  from  that  day  the  humble  Lenny  and  the  regal 
Violanto  became  groat  friends.  With  whiit  pride  ho  tanght 
her  to  distingniah  between  celery  and  weeds — and  how  prond 
too  was  she  when  she  learned  tbat  she  was  useful  I  There  is 
not  a  greater  pleasnre  you  can  give  children,  especially  female 
children,  than  to  make  them  feel  they  are  alreajly  of  value  in 
the  worid,  and  serviceable  as  well  aa  protected.  Weeks  and 
months  rolled  away,  and  Lenny  still  read,  not  only  the  boots 
lent  him  by  the  Doctor,  but  thoae  he  bought  of  Mr.  Sprott. 
Ah  for  the  boinba  and  shells  against  religion  which  the  "finker 
carried  in  his  bag,  Lenny  was  not  induced  to  blow  himself  np 
with  them.  He  had  been  reared  from  his  cradle  in  simple  love 
and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Father,  and  the  tender  Saviour, 
whose  life  beyond  all  records  of  human  goodness,  whose  death 
beyond  all  epics  of  mortal  heroism,  no  being  whose  infancy 
has  been  taught  to  supplicate  the  Merciful  and  adore  the 
Holy,  yea,  even  though  his  later  life  may  be  entangled  amidst 
the  thorns  of  some  desolate  pyrrhonism,  can  ever  hear  reviled 
and  scoffedwithoutashockto  the  conscience  andarevolt  of  the 
heart.  Aa  the  deer  recoils  by  instinct  from  the  tiger,  as  the 
very  look  of  the  scorpion  deters  yon  from  handling  it,  thongh 
you  never  saw  a  scorpion  before,  so  the  very  first  line  in  some 
ribald  profanity  on  which  the  Tinker  put  his  black  finger 
made  Lenny's  blood  run  cold.  Safe,  too,  was  the  peasant  boy 
from  any  tempation  in  works  of  a  gross  and  licentious  nature, 
not  only  because  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  his  rural  life,  but 
because  of  a  more  enduring  safeguard — geninsi    QeniuB,  thal^ 
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^H  niEtnlf,  robuRt,  healthful  as  it  be,  is  long  before  it  lose  ita 
^^M  inatinctivo  Dorian  modesty ;  ebamefaced,  bocaose  so  bub* 
^^m  ceptiblo  to  gioiy— gcniua,  tUat  loves  indeed  to  dream,  but  on 
^H  the  violet  bank,  not  the  dnnghilL  Wherefore,  evoa  in  tha 
^H  error  oE  tbc  senses,  it  seeks  to  escape  from  the  sensual  iuto 
^H  worlds  of  fancy,  subtle  aod  refined.  But  apart  from  tha 
^H  passions,  true  genius  is  the  most  practical  of  all  human  gifts. 
^H  Like  the  Apollo,  whom  the  Greek  worshipped  as  its  type,  even 
^H  Arcady  is  its  exde,  not  its  home.  Soon  weary  of  tbo  dalliance 
^H  of  Tempri,  it  ascends  to  its  mission — the  Archer  of  the  silver 
^B  bow,  the  guide  of  tho  car  of  light.  Speaking  more  plainly, 
^H  genius  is  the  enthusiasm  for  self-improvement ;  it  ceases  oi 
^H  sleeps  the  moaieut  it  desists  from  seeHng  some  object  which  it 
^H  believes  of  value,  and  by  that  abject  it  insensibly  connects  its 
^H  Belf-improvcment  with  the  positive  advance  of  tho  world.  At 
^H  present  Lenny's  genius  had  no  bias  that  was  not  to  the  Posi- 
^H  tive  and  Usefnl.  It  took  the  direction  natural  to  its  spbci-e, 
^V  and  the  wauls  tlierein — vi«.,  to  the  arts  wbicb  we  call 
^^  mocbanical.  He  wanted  to  know  about  atoam-eugines  aud 
Ai-tesian  wells ;  and  to  know  about  thorn  it  was  necessary 
to  know  fiometbiug  of  mechaiiica  and  bydrostatica ;  BO  he 
bought  popular  elementary  works  on  those  mystic  sciences, 
and  set  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  at  work  on  experiments. 

Noble  and  gcnorons  spirits  are  ye,  who,  with  small  care  for 
fame,  and  little  reward  from  pelf,  have  opened  to  the  intellocte 
of  the  poor  the  portals  of  wisdom. !  I  honour  aad  revere  ye  j 
only  do  not  think  ye  have  done  all  that  is  needful.  Con* 
sidop,  I  pray  ye,  whether  so  good  a  choice  from  the  Tinker's 
bag  would  have  been  made  by  a  boy  whom  religion  had  not 
scared  from  the  Pestilent,  and  genius  bad  not  led  to  the  self- 
improving.  And  Lenny  did  not  wholly  escape  from  the 
mcphitic  portions  of  the  motley  elements  from  which  bis 
aivakc'iiiiig  mind  drew  ita  nurture.     Think  not  it  was  all  pare 

Iosygen  that  the  panting  lip  drew  in.  No ;  there  were  still 
those  inflammatory  tracts.  Political  I  do  not  like  to  call  them, 
for  pohtics  means  tbo  art  of  govemm.ent,  and  the  tracts  I 
apeak  of  assailed  all  government  which  mankind  ha.S  hitherto 
recognised.  Sad  rubbish,  perhaps,  were  snch  tracts  to  you, 
0  sound  thinker,  in  your  ensy-chair !  Or  to  you  practised 
statesman,  at  your  post  on  the  Treaaury  Bencli^ — to  you,  calm 
dignitary  of  a  learned  Church — or  to  yon,  my  lord  judge,  who 
may  often  have  sent  from  your  bar  to  the  dire  Orciis  of 
Norfolk's  Isle  the  ghosts  of  men  whom  that  rubbish,  falling 
iimultaneously  on  the  bumps  of  acquisitivenesa  and  combative- 
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aess,  liatb  mLtimely  slain  !  Sad  mbbisli  to  yoa  !  But  seemi 
it  Bach  nibbish  to  the  poor  man,  to  wliom  it  [iromisos  a  puro- 
iiee  on  tlie  easy  tonus  of  npsetting  a  world  ?  I'or  ye  nee, 
those  **  Appeals  to  Opcrativea  "  repreaoiit  that  same  wDrhl- 
npsetting  aa  the  Bimplcet  thing  imaginable — a  sort  of  two- 
and-two-make- four  proposition.  The  poor  have  only  got  to  eet 
their  strong  hands  to  tbe  aslc,  and  hoave-a-hoy !  and  hurrah 
for  the  tonsy-tupvy !  Then,  jnat  to  put  a  little  wholesome  rago 
into  the  heave-a-hoy !  it  is  bo  facile  to  accompany  the  elo- 
quHice  of  "  Appeals  "  with  a  kind  of  stir-the-bile-np  statiBtics 
— "  Abnsea  of  the  Ariatocracy"— "  Jobs  of  the  Priesthood" — 
"Expenses  of  the  Army  kept  Tip  for  Peers'  younger  sons" — 
"Wars  contractdd  for  the  villanous  purpose  of  raising  the  rents 
of  the  landowners  " — all  arithmeticaUy  dished  up,  and  seasoned 
with  tales  of  every  gentleman  who  has  committed  a  misdeed, 
every  clergyman  who  has  dishononred  his  cloth ;  as  if  such 
instances  were  fair  specimens  of  average  gentlemen  and 
miniBtere  of  religion  !  All  this  piissionately  advanced  (and 
observe,  never  answered,  for  that  literature  admits  no 
controversialiBtB,  and  the  writer  has  it  all  his  own  way,) 
may  be  rubbish;  but  it  is  oat  of  such  rubbish  that  opera- 
tives build  barricades  for  attack,  and  legislatorB  prisonB  for 
defence. 

Out  poor  friend  Lenny  drew  plenty  of  this  stuff  fi-om  the 
Tinker's  bag.  He  thought  it  very  clever  and  very  eloquent; 
and  he  supposed  the  statistics  were  as  tme  as  mathematical 
demonstration  s . 

A  famous  knowledge  diffnser  ia  looking  over  my  ehonlder, 
and  tells  me,  "  Increase  education,  and  cheapen  good  booka, 
and  all  this  rnbbish  will  disappear ! "  Sir,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  It  you  printed  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith  at  a 
farthing  a  volnme,  1  still  believe  that  they  would  be  as  little 
read  by  the  operatives  as  they  are  now-a-dajs  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  highly-cultivated  men.  I  still  believe  that, 
whUe  the  press  works,  attacks  on  the  rich,  and  propositions 
ior  heavB-a-hoys,  will  always  form  a  popular  portion  of  the 
Literature  of  Labour.  There's  Lenny  Fairfield  reading  a 
treatise  on  hydraulics,  and  constructing  a  model  for  a  foun- 
tain into  tiie  bargain ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  his  ac- 
qnicscenco  in  any  propoaition  for  getting  rid  of  a  National 
Debt,  which  he  certainly  never  agreed  to  pay,  and  which  ho 
is  told  makes  sugar  and  tea  so  sbamefiilly  dear.  No.  I  tell 
yon  what  does  a  little  counteract  those  eloquent  incentives  to 
break  bis  own  head  against  the  strong  walls  of  the  Social 
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System — it  is,  that  he  has  two  eyes  in  that  head,  which  arp 
not  always  employed  in  reading.  And,  having  been  told  iu 
print  that  masters  are  tyranta,  parsons  hypocrites  or  droaea 
in  the  hive,  and  landowners  vampires  and  bloodHuckera,  he 
looks  out  into  the  little  world  around  him,  and,  first,  he  ia 
compelled  to  aeknowledge  that  hia  master  is  not  a  tyrant, 
(perhaps  becanse  he  ia  a  foreigner  and  a  philosopher,  and,  for 
what  I  and  Lenny  know,  a  republican).  But  then  Parson 
Dale,  though  High  Church  to  the  marrow,  is  neither  hypo- 
crite nor  drone.  He  has  a  very  good  living,  it  is  true — mnch 
better  than  he  ought  to  have,  according  to  the  "  political " 
opinions  of  thoae  tracts !  but  Lenny  is  obliged  to  'confess  thai, 
if  Parson  Dale  were  a  penny  the  poorer,  he  would  do  a  penny- 
worth's less  good  ;  and,  comparing  one  jiariah  with  another, 
Buch  as  RiOod  TTa-H  and  Hazeldean,  he  is  dimly  aware  that 
there  is  no  greater  offiliser  than  a  parson  tolerably  well  off. 
Then,  too.  Squire  Hazeldean,  though  as  arrant  a  Tory  aa  ever 
stood  upon  ahoe-leather,  is  certainly  not  a  vampire  nor  blood- 
sncker.  He  does  not  feed  on  the  public ;  a  great  many  of  the 
pnhhc  feed  upon  him  :  and,  therefore,  hia  practical  experience 
a  little  staggers  and  perplexes  Lenny  Fairfield  as  to  tbe 
gospel  accuracy  of  his  theoretical  dogmas.  Masters,  parsons, 
and  landowners  !  having,  at  the  risk  of  all  popularity,  just 
given  a  eaup  de  path  to  certain  sages  extremely  the  fashion  at 
present,  I  ara  not  going  to  let  you  off  without  an  admonitory 
flea  in  the  ear.  Don't  suppose  that  any  mere  scribbling  and 
typework  will  suffice  to  answer  the  scribbUng  and  typework 
set  at  work  to  demolish  you — tvrite  down  that  rubbish  yoa 
can't — UvB  it  down  you  may.  If  yon  are  lich,  like  Squire 
Hazeldean,  do  good  with  your  money ;  if  you  are  poor,  like 
Signor  Biccabocca,  do  good  with  your  kindness. 

See  !  there  is  Lenny  now  receiving  his  week's  wagea ;  and 
though  Lenny  knows  that  he  can  get  higher  wages  in  the  very 
next  parish,  his  blue  eyes  are  sparkling  with  gratitude,  not 
at  the  chink  of  the  money,  bnt  at  the  poor  exile's  friendly 
talk  on  things  apart  from  all  service;  while  Violante  is 
descending  the  steps  from  the  terrace,  charged  by  her 
mother-in-law  with  a  little  basket  of  sago,  and  such-like 
delicacies,  for  Mrs.  Fairfield,  who  baa  been  ailing  the  last 
few  days. 

Lenny  wiU  ace  the  Tinker  as  he  goes  home,  and  he  will  buy 
a  most  Demosthenean  "Appeal  " — a  tract  of  tracts,  upon  the 
Propriety  of  Strikes  and  the  Avarice  of  Masters,  But,  some- 
bow  or  other,  I  think  a  few  words  from  Signor  Klccabocoa, 
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that  did  not  cost  the  Signor  a  fiu-tkiog,  and  the  Right  of  his 
mother's  smile  at  the  eontents  of  the  basket,  which  cost 
very  little,  will  serve  to  neiitraliao  the  efFccta  of  that 
■'Appeal,"  much  more  efRcaciously  than  the  best  article  i 
Brougham  or  a  Mill  could  write  on  the  aabject. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 


SfbIRO   hod.   come     again ;  and     one     beautifal     May-d 
Leonaxd  Fair&eld  sate  beside  the  little  fountain  which  he  had 

ictually  constructed  in  the  garden.  The  butterflies  w 
hovering  over  the  belt  of  flowers  which  he  had  placed  around 
his  foxtntoin,  and  the  birds  were  singing  overhead.  Leonard 
Fairfield  was  resting  from  his  day's  work,  to  enjoy  hia 
abstemious  dinner,  benide  the  cool  play  of  the  sparkling 
waters,  and,  with  the  yet  keener  appetite  of  knowledge,  1 
devoured  hia  book  as  he  munched  his  crusts. 

A  penny  tract  is  the  shoeing-horn  of  literature !  it  draws 
on  a  great  many  books,  and  some  too  tight  to  be  very  useful 
in  walking.  The  penny  tract  quotes  a  celebrated  writer- 
yon  long  to  read  him ;  it  propa  a  startling  assertion  by 
a  grave  authority — yon  long  to  refer  to  it.  During  the  nights 
of  the  past  winter,  Leonard's  intelligence  had  made  vast 
progress  I  he  had  taught  himself  more  than  the  elements  of 
mechanics,  and  put  to  practice  the  principles  he  had  acquired 
not  only  in  the  hydranlical  achievement  of  the  fountain,  nor 
in  the  still  more  notahic  application  of  science,  commenced 
on  the  stream  in  which  Jackejmo  had  fished  for  minnows, 
and  which  Lenny  had  diverted  to  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
two  fields,  but  in  various  ingenious  contrivances  for  the 
facilitation  or  abridgment  of  laboTir,  which  had  excited  great 
wonder  and  praise  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand, 
thoBe  rabid  little  tracts,  which  dealt  so  summarily  with  the 
destiniea  of  the  human  raee,  even  when  his  growing  reason 
and  the  perusal  of  works  more  classical  or  more  logical, 
had  led  him  to  perceive  that  they  were  illiterate,  and  to 
HUBpect  that  thoy  jumped  from  premises  to  conclusions 
with  a  celerity  veiy  different  from  the  careful  ratiocina- 
tion of  mechanical  science,  had  still,  in  the  citations 
and  ref^ences  wherewith  they  aboimded  Jured  him  on  to 
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pliilosophcrs    moro    specious    and    more    purilons.     Out 
the    Tinker's    bag    he   had    drawn    a   trnjialation    of    Co; 
dorcefc'8  Frogresa  of  Man,  and  another  of  Rousaean'a  Socio] 
Contract.     Works  bo  eloquent  had  indncod  him  to  select  from 
the  tracts  in  the  Tinker's  miscellany  those  which  abounded 
most  in  profeasionB  of  philanthropy,  and  predictions  of  Boms 
coming  Golden  Ago,  to  which  old  Satnm's  was  a  joto — traots 
Eo  mild  and  mother-like  in  their  language,  that  it  required  9J 
ranch  more  practical  experience  than  Lenny's  to  perceive  thaM 
you  would  have  to  pass  a  river  of  blood  before  yon  had  thaM 
eligh test  chance  of  setting  foot  on  the  flowery  banks  on  whiohfl 
tliey  invited  you    to  repose — tracts    which    rouged    poor  "^ 
Christianity  on  the  cheeks,  clapped  a  crown  of  innocent  daffo- 
dillies on  her  head,  and  set  ter  to  dancing  fkprts  de  espkyr  in    1 
tbe  pastoral  ballet  in  which  St.  Simon  pipes  to  the  flock  he   1 
shears ;  or  having  first  laid  it  down  as  a  preliminary  axiom 
that 

"  The  clond-copt  fowEra,  the  goi'guoiui  palopcfl,  j 

The  Bolenin  temples,  the  great  globe  iteelf —  J 

Yi'O,  b11  whicli  it  inheiit,  BhiLll  diaaolTe,"  I 

substituted  in  place  tiereof  Monsieur  Fourier's  ^niTnetricalJ 
phalanstere,  or  Mr.  Owen's  architectural  parallelogram,      It  I 
was  with  some  such  tract   that  Lenny  was  seasoning  his  I 
crusts  and  his  radishes,  when  Biccabocca,  bending  hia  long 
dark  face  over  the  student's  shoulder,  said  abruptly —  I 

"  Diavolo,  my  friend  !   what  on  earth  have  you  got  there  I  1 
Just  let  me  look  at  it,  will  yon  t " 

Leonard  rose  respectfully,  and  coloured  deeply  OB  he  snii.   J 
rendered  the  tract  to  Biccabocca.  J 

The  wise  man  road  tbe  first  page  attentively,  the  second  1 
more  cursorily,  and  only  ran  his  eye  over  the  rest.  He  had'.  ( 
gone  through  too  vast  a  range  of  problems  political,  not  to  I 
have  passed  over  that  venerable  Pons  Aainorwm  at  Socialism,  j 
on  which  Fouriera  and  St.  Simons  sit  etraddling,  and 
cry  'aloud  that  thoy  have  arrived  at  the  last  boundary  of 
knowledge ! 

"All  this  is  as  old  as  the  hills,"  quoth  Biccabocca,  irreve- 
rently ;  "  but  the  hills  stand  still,  and  this — there  it  goes  !  " 
and  the  sage  pointed  to  a  cloud  omitted  from  his  pipe.  "  Did 
you  ever  read  Sir  David  Brewster  on  Optical  Delusions  P  Nol 
Well,  I'll  lend  it  to  you.  Yon  will  find  therein  a  story  of  r 
lady  who  always  saw  a  black  cat  on  her  hearth-rag.  I'H 
black  cat  existed  only  in  her  fancy,  but  the  hnllucination  vfvt  I 
natural  and  reasonable — eh — what  do  you  think  ?  "  I 
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"  Why,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  not  catcliing  the  Italian's 
tneanitig,  "  I  don't  exactly  see  that  it  was  natural  and 
rensooablo." 

"  Foolish  boy,  yes !  becanse  black  cute  aro  things  possible 
snd  known.  Dut  who  ever  wiw  upon  oarth  a  eommimity  of 
mrai  such  aa  sit  on  the  hBai-fch-rnga  of  Messrs.  Owen  itni! 
Fonrier?  If  the  lady's  balliicinatioa  was  not  reasonable,  what 
ia  bis  who  believes  in  ancli  visioua  as  theae  ?  " 

Leonard  bit  his  tip. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Riccabocca,  kindly,  "  the  only  thing 
Hore  and  tangible  to  which  thoao  writers  would  load  yon, 
lies  at  tho  first  stop,  and  that  is  what  is  commonly  called  a 
devolution.  Kow,  I  know  what  that  is.  I  have  gone,  not 
indeed  throogh  a  revolution,  but  an  attempt  at  one." 

Leonard  raised  bis  eyos  towards  his  master  with  a  look  of 
profound  respect,  and  great  cnrioaity. 

"Yes,"  added  Ricoabocca,  and  the  face  on  which  the  boy 
gazed  exchanged  its  usual  grotesque  and  sardonic  espression 
for  one  animated,  noble,  and  heroic.  "  Tch,  not  a  roTolationfor 
chinteras,  but  for  that  cause  which  the  coldest  allow  to  be 
good,  and  whioh,  when  ssocessfnl,  all  time  approves  aa  divine 
— tho  redemption  of  our  native  soil  from  the  mla  of  the 
foreigner !  I  have  shared  in  snch  an  attempt.  And,"  con- 
tinued the  Italian  monmfnlly,  "recalling  now  all  the  evil 
rotises,  all  the  ties  it  dissolves,  all  the  blood  that 

:;ommanda  to  fiow,  all  the  healthful  industry  it  arrests,  all 
the  madmen  that  it  arms,  all  the  victims  that  it  dupes,  I 
question  whether  one  man  really  honest,  pnre,  and  humane, 
who  has  once  gone  through  such  an  ordeal,  would  ever  hazard 

^it  again,  nnlesa  he  was  nssurod  that  the  victory  was  certain — 
ay,  and  the  object  for  which  he  fights  not  to  be  wrested  from 
his  bands  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  clctneuts  that  the  battle  has 
leleaaed." 

The  Italian  paused,  shaded  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and 
remained  long  silent.  Then,  gradually  resuming  his  ordinary 
tone,  he  continued — 

"  BiSvolutions  that  have  no  definite  objects  made  clear  hy 
the  positive  experience  of  history ;  revolutions,  in  a  word,  that 
aim  less  at  substitating  one  law  or  one  dynasty  for  another, 
thwi  ai  changing  the  whole  scheme  of  society,  have  been  little 
attempted  by  real  statesmen.  Even  Lycm^s  is  proved  to  ho 
a  myth  who  never  existed.  Snch  organic  changes  are  but 
in  the  day-dreams  of  philosophers  who  lived  apart  from  the 
actual  world,  and  whose  opinions  (though  generally  they  wore 
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very  benevolent,  good  sort  of  men,  and  wrote  in  nn  cJogrint 
poetical  style)  one  would  no  more  take  on  a,  plain  matter  of 
life,  tlian  one  would  look  upon  Virgil's  Eclogiiee  as  a  faitlifnl 
picture  of  the  ordinary  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  peaeanta 
■who  tend  our  sheep.  Read  thera  as  you  would  read  poets, 
and  they  are  delightful.  But  attempt  to  shape  the  world 
according  to  the  poetry,  and  fit  yourself  for  a  madhouse. 
The  farther  off  the  age  is  from  the  realisation  of  such  pro. 
jects,  the  more  these  poor  pliilosopherB  have  indulged  them. 
Thus,  it  was  amidst  the  saddest  corruption  of  court  mannera 
that  it  became  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  sit  for  one's  picture, 
with  a  oi-ook  in  one's  hand,  aa  Alexis  or  Daphne.  Just  aa 
liberty  was  fast  dying  out  of  Greece,  and  the  Guccessora  o£ 
AlexMider  were  founding  their  monarchies,  and  Rome  ww 
growing  up  to  crush  in  its  iron  grasp  all  states  save  its  own, 
Plato  withdraws  his  eyes  from  the  world,  to  open  them  in  Hft 
dreamy  Atlantis.  Just  in  the  grimmest  period  of  English 
history,  with  the  aso  hanging  over  his  head.  Sir  ThomaSti 
Moore  gives  yon  hia  Utopia.  Jnat  when  the  world  is  to  bm 
the  theatre  of  a  new  Sesostris,  the  sages  of  France  t«ll  yoW' 
that  the  age  is  too  enlightened  for  war,  that  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  pure  reason,  and  live  in  a  paradise.  Veiy. 
pretty  reading  all  this  to  a  man  like  me,  Lenny,  who  cftitf 
admire  and  smile  at  it.  But  to  you,  to  the  man  who  haa  to, 
work  for  hia  living,  to  the  man  who  thinks  it  would  be  aa. 
much  more  pleasant  to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  phalanstere  thaa 
to  work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day ;  to  the  man  of  talent,  and 
action,  and  industry,  whose  future  is  invested  in  that  trail* 
quULity  and  order  of  a  state  in  which  talent,  and  action,  and 
industry  are  a  certain  capital ;  why,  Messrs.  Coutts  the  great 
bankers  had  better  encourage  a  theory  to  upset  the  system  of 
banking  !  Whatever  disturbs  society,  yea,  even  by  a  cause- 
less panic,  much  more  by  an  actual  struggle,  falls  first  upon 
the  market  of  labour,  and  thence  affects  prejudicially  every 
department  of  intelligence.  In  Buch  times  the  arts  are 
arrested  ;  literature  is  neglected  ;  people  are  too  busy  to  read 
mything  save  appeals  to  their  passions.  And  capital,  shaken 
m.  its  sense  of  security,  no  longer  ventures  boldly  through  the 
land,  calling  forth  all  the  energies  of  toil  and  enterprise,  and 
extending  to  every  workman  his  reward.  Now,  Lenny,  take 
this  piece  of  advice.  You  are  young,  clever,  and  aspiring: 
men  rarely  succeed  in  changing  the  world;  but  a  man  seldom 
faila  of  success  if  he  lets  the  world  alone,  and  resolves  to  make 
the  best  of  it.    Yon  are  in  the  midst  of  the  grcnt  crisis  of 
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Cife;  it  is  tlie  straggle  between  the  new  desires  knowledge 
B,  and  that  sense  of  poverty  which  those  desiroa  con. 
ithei-  into  hope  and  emulation,  or  into  ency  and  despair. 
I  grant  that  it  is  an  up-hill  work  that  lies  before  yon ;  but 
don't  yon  thiok  it  is  always  easier  to  climb  a  mountain  than  it 
is  to  level  it  ?  These  hooka  call  on  yon  to  level  the  mountain ; 
and  that  mountain  is  the  property  of  other  people,  §nbdivided 
amongst  a  great  many  proprietors,  and  protected  by  law.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  it  is  ten  to  one  hut  what  yon. 
are  taken  up  for  a  trespass.  But  the  path  up  the  mountain  is 
a  right  of  way  uncontested.  Yon  may  be  safe  at  the  sammit, 
before  (even  if  the  owners  are  fools  enongh  to  let  you)  yon 
conid  have  levelled  a  yard.  Gospetto  I"  quoth  the  doctor,  "  it 
18  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  since  poor  Plato  began 
to  level  it,  and  the  mountain  is  as  high  as  ever ! " 

Thus  saying,  Biccabocca  came  to  the  end  of  his  pipe,  and 
stalking  thoughtfully  away,  he  left  Leonard  Fairfield  trying 
to  extract  light  from  the  smoke. 
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Shoetlt  after  this  discourse  of  Eiccabocoa's,  an  incident 
occurred  to  Leonard  that  served  to  carry  his  mind  into  new 
directions.  One  evening,  when  his  mother  was  out,  he  was  at 
work  on  a  new  mechanical  contrivance,  and  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  one  of  the  instruments  which  he  employed. 
Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  father  had  been  the 
Squire's  bead- carpenter ;  the  widow  had  carefully  hoarded 
the  tools  of  hia  craft,  which  had  belonged  to  her  poor  Mark ; 
and  though  she  occasionally  lent  them  to  Leonard,  she  would 
not  give  them  up  to  his  service.  Amongst  these,  Leonard 
knew  that  he  should  find  the  one  that  he  wanted ;  and  being 
Einoh  interested  in  bis  contrivance,  he  could  not  wait  till  hia 
mother's  return.  The  tools,  with  other  little  relics  of  tbo 
lost,  were  kept  in  a  large  trunk  in  Mrs.  Fairfield's  sleeping- 
room;  the  trunk  was  not  locked,  and  Leonard  went  to  it 
without  ceremony  or  scruple.  In  mmmaging  for  the  instru- 
"  lent  hia  eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  MSS. :  and  he  saddooly 
Scollected  that  ivhen  he  was  n  mere  child,  and  bofure  ha 
inch   knew   the    dltferance  between  verse  and  pros^    hi 
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mother  had  pointed  to  these  MSS.  and  eaid,  "  One  day 
otter,  when  you  can  read  nicely,  I'll  let  you  look  at  tha 
Lenny.  My  poor  Mark  wrote  such  veraea — ^ah,  ho  tooi 
Bcollardl"  Leonard,  reasonably  enough,  thought  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  he  was  worthy  tho  privilege  of 
reading  tho  paternal  effosiong,  and  he  took  forth  the  MSS. 
with  a  keen,  but  melancholy  interest.  He  recognised  hia 
father's  handwriting,  which  he  had  often  seen  before  ia 
acconnt-booka  and  memoranda,  and  read  eagerly  some  trifliiw 
poemB,  which  did  not  show  much  goniuH,  nor  much  mastery  la 
language  and  rhythm — -anch  poems,  ia  short,  ag  a  self- 
educated  man,  with  poetic  t«rate  and  feeling,  rather  than 
poetic  inepiratiou  or  artistic  culture,  might  compose  with 
credit,  bat  not  for  fame.  But  suddenly,  as  he  tamed  over  these 
"  OccBsioaal  Pieces,"  Leonard  came  to  others  iu  a  different 
handwriting — a  woman's  handwriting— small,  and  fine,  and 
exquisitely  formed.  He  had  scarcely  read  six  lin.ee  of  these 
last,  before  hia  attention  was  irresistibly  chained.  They  wera 
of  a  different  order  of  merit  from  poor  Mark's  ;  they  bore  tho 
unm.iatakeablB  stamp  of  genius.  Like  the  poetry  of  women  in 
general,  they  were  devoted  to  personal  feeling — they  were  not 
the  mirror  of  a  world,  but  rafleotions  of  a  solitary  heart.  Tat, 
this  is  the  kind  of  poetry  most  pleasing  to  the  young.  And. 
the  verses  in  qneation  had  another  attraction  for  Leonard ; 
they  seemed  to  express  some  struggle  akin  to  liis  own — soma 
complaint  against  the  actual  condition  of  the  writer's  lilg, 
flome  sweet  melodious  mnrmnra  at  fortune.  For  the  rest, 
they  were  characterised  by  a  vein  of  sentiment,  so  elevated 
that,  if  written  by  a  man,  it  would  have  run  into  exaggera- 
tion; writteji  by  a  woman,  the  romance  was  carried  off  by  so 
many  geuuino  revelations  of  sincere,  deep  pathetic  feeling, 
that  it  was  always  natnral,  though  true  to  a  nature  for  which, 
yon  would  not  augur  happiness. 

Leonard  was  still  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  these  poems, 
when  Mrs.  Fairfield  entii-od  the  room. 

""What  hare  yon  been  about,  Lenny? — searching  in  my 
box?" 

"  I  came  to  look  for  my  father's  bag  of  tools,  mother,  and  I 
lound  these  papers,  which  yon  said  I  might  read  some  day." 

"  I  doesn't  wonder  you  did  not  hear  me  when  I  came  in," 
■aid  the  widow  sighing.  "  I  used  to  sit  still  for  the  hoof 
together,  when  my  poor  Mark  read  hia  poems  to  me.  The« 
was  such  a  pretty  one  about  the  '  Peasant's  Fireeide,*  I<euuf 
— have  you  got  hold  of  that  ?  " 
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"  Tea,  dear  mother ;  and  I  rcrnarted  the  allnsion  to  yon :  it 
brought  teara  to  my  cyea.  But  these  vereea  are  not  my 
father's  whose  are  they?  They  bcceu  in  a  woman's  hand- 
writing." 

Mi's.  Fairfield  looked — changed  colonic— grew  faint— and 
seated  herself. 

"Poor,  poor !Nora  !"  said  she  falterlng)y.  "  I  did  not  know 
as  they  wore  there ;  Mark  kcp  'em ;  they  got  among  his — " 

Leosaed. — "'VVTio  was  Nora  ?" 

Mae.  Faiefield. — "  Who  ? — child — who  P  Nora  was — waa 
my  own — own  sister." 

Lkonakd,  (in  great  amaze,  contrasting  his  ideal  of  the 
writer  of  those  musical  linea,  in  that  gracefnl  liand,  with  his 
honiely  imedncated  mother,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.) — "  Yonr  siateir — is  it  possible  ?  My  aunt,  then.  How 
comes  it  you  never  spoke  of  her  before  ?  Oh !  yon  should  be 
so  proud  of  her,  mother." 

SIes.  Faibweld,  (clasping  her  hands.) — "  Wo  were  prand  of 
JfiBT,  all  of  ua — father,  mother— all !  She  was  so  beantiful 
BO  good,  and  not  prond  she  1  though  she  looked  like  the 
lady  in  the  land.     Oh  !  Nora,  Nora ! " 

Ieonaed,  (after  a  pause.) — "  But  she  muathave  been  highly 
educated  ?  " 

Mrs.  FAntfiELD. — "  'Deed  she  was ! " 

Leohakd, — "  How  was  that  ?  " 

Mes.  Faikeield,  (rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  chair.) — 

Oh  !  wy  Jjady  was  her  godmother — Lady  Lansmere  1  mean 

-and  took  a  fancy  to  her  when  she  wag  that  high  !  and  had 
her  to  stay  at  the  Park,  and  wait  on  her  Ladyship  ;  and  then 
slie  put  her  to  school,  and  Nora  was  so  clcycr  that  nothing 
nonld  do  bat  she  must  go  to  London  as  a  governess.  Bat 
don't  talk  of  it,  boy  !  don't  talk  of  it ! " 

Leonaed. — "  Why  not,  mother  ? — what  has  become  of  her  ? 
whore  is  she?" 

Mas,  Fairfield,  (bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.) — "  In 
ber  grave — in  her  cold  grave !     Dead,  dead  ! " 

Leonard  was  inexpressibly  grieved  and  shocked.  It  is  the 
attribute  of  the  poet  to  seem,  always  living,  always  a  fi'icnd. 
Leonard  felt  aa  if  eome  one  very  dear  had  been  suddenly  torn 
from  his  heart.  He  tried  to  console  Lis  mother  ;  but  her 
emotion  was  contagions,  and  he  wept  with  her. 

"  And  bow  long  has  she  been  dead  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  in 
moumfnl  accents. 

"Many'ti  the  long  year,  many;  but^"  addod  Mra.  Fairfield, 
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riBing,  and  putting  her  tremalonB  hand  on  Leoniiril'a  shonHci, 
"yon'U  just  never  tiilk  to  me  about  hei" — I  cau't  bear  it — it 
breaks  my  Jieart — I  can  bear  better  to  talk  of  Mark — come 
down  stairs— come." 

"  May  I  not  keep  these  verses,  mother  ?     Do  let  me," 

"Well,  well,  those  bits  o'  paper  be  all  she  left  behind  her — yes, 
keep  them,  but  put  back  Mark's.  Are  they  all  here  ? — sure  ?  " 
And  the  widow,  though  she  conld  not  read  her  husband's 
looked  iealouBly  at  the  MS3.  written  in  his  irre^Iar  lai 
scrawl,  and,  smoothing  them  carefully,  replaced  them  in  ( 
trunk,  and  resettled  over  them  some  sprigs  of  lavender,  whi 
Leonard  had  unwittingly  diafcnrbed. 

"Bnt,"  said  Leonard,  as  bis  eye  again  rested  on  the  beau-  I 
tiful  handwriting  of  his  lost  aunt — "  but  yon  called  her  Ifora  -^ 
— I  see  she  signs  herself  L." 

"  Leonora  was  her  name,  I  said  she  was  my  lady's  god- 
child.    We  call  her  Nora  for  ahoi't— " 

"  Leonora — and  I  am  Leonard— is  that  how  I  came  by  the 

me?" 

"  Yes,  yes — do  hold  your  tongae,  boy,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs. 
Fairfield  ;  and  she  conld  not  be  soothed  nor  coaxed  into  con- 
tinuing or  renewing  a  subject  which  was  evidently  associated 
with  insupportable  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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It  ia  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  that  tbis  discovery 
produced  on  Iieonard's  train  of  thought.  Some  one  belonging 
to  his  own  humble  rnce  bad,  then,  preceded  him  in  hia 
atrcggling  flight  towards  the  loftier  regions  of  Intelltgenca 
and  Desire.  It  was  like  the  mariner  amidst  unknown  seas, 
who  finds  carved  upon  some  desert  iale  a  familiar  household 
name.  And  this  creature  of  genius  and  of  sorrow — whoso 
existence  he  had  only  learned  by  her  aong,  and  whose  death 
created,  in  the  simple  heart  of  her  sister,  so  passionate  a  grief, 
after  the  lapso  of  ao  many  years — supplied  to  the  romance 
awaking  in  his  young  heart  the  ideal  which  it  unconsciously 
Bought.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that  she  had  been  beaatifnl 
and  good.     He  paased  from  his  books  to  muse  on  her,  and 
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deepened  his  interest,  the  myetery  itself,  by  degrcea,  tcmk  a 
charm  which  he  waa  not  auxioua  to  dispel.  Ho  roeigiied  him- 
eelf  to  Mrs.  Fairfield's  obstinate  silence.  He  ^as  contented 
to  rank  the  dead  amongst  those  bo!y  and  ineffable  images 
whit^  we  do  not  seek  to  unveil.  Youth  and  Fancy  have  many 
secret  hoards  of  idea  which  they  do  not  desire  to  impart,  even 
to  those  moat  in  their  confidence.  I  donbt  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing in  any  man  who  has  not  certain  recesses  in  his  sool  into 
whieh  none  may  enter. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  talents  of  Leonard  Fairfield 
Lad  been  more  tamed  to  tbing.'^  positive  than  to  the  ideal ;  to 
Bcience  and  investigation,  of  fact  than  to  poetry,  and  that  airier 
tmth  in  which  poetry  haa  its  element.  He  had  read  oar  greater 
poets,  indeed,  bat  without  thought  of  imitating;  and  rather 
from  the  general  cariosity  to  inspect  all  celebrated  monnments 
of  the  human  mind,  than  from  that  especial  predilection  for 
verse  which  is  too  common  in  childhood  and  yoath  to  be  any 
sore  sign  of  a  poet.  Bat  now  these  melodies,  unknown  to  all 
the  world  beside,  rang  in  hia  ear,  mingled  with  his  thoughts — ■ 
Bet,  aa  it  were,  his  whole  life  to  music.  Ho  read  poetiy  with 
a,  different  sentiment — it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  diacovered 
its  secret.  And  so  reading,  the  passion  seized  him,  and  "  tha 
numbers  came." 

To  many  minds,  at  the  commencement  of  our  grave  and 
earnest  pilgrimage,  I  am  Vandal  enough  to  think  that  the 
indulgence  of  poetic  taste  and  reverie  does  great  and  lasting 
harm  ;  that  it  serves  to  enervate  the  character,  give  false  ideas 
of  life,  impart  the  semblance  of  drudgery  to  the  noble  toils  and 
duties  o£  the  active  man.  All  poetry  would  not  do  this — not, 
for  instance,  the  Classical,  in  its  diviner  masters— not  the 
poetiy  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Sophocles — not,  perhaps,  even 
titat  of  the  indolent  Horace.  Bai  the  poetry  which  youth 
usually  lores  and  appreciates  the  best — the  poetry  of  mere 
sentiment — does  so  in  minda  already  over-prc disposed  to  the 
Bentimental,  and  which  require  bracing  to  grow  into  healthful 
manhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  this  latter  kind  of  poetry,  which  ig 
peculiarly  modem,  does  suit  many  minds  of  another  mould — 
minds  which  out  modem  life,  with  its  hard  positive  forms, 
tends  to  produce.  And  as  in  certain  climates  plants  and  herbs, 
peculiarly  adapted  as  antidotes  to  those  diseases  most  preva- 
lent in  the  atmosphere,  are  profusely  sown,  as  it  were,  by  the 
benignant  providence  of  nature — so  it  may  be  that  the  softer 
romantic  species  of  poetry,  which  comes  forth  in 
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harsh,  raoney-making,  uuroraantic  times,  h  inieaSeA  as  cura* 
tiyea  and  counter-poison s.  The  world  is  bo  mnnh  with  ns, 
now-a-dajs,  that  wo  need  have  something  tliat  pratoB  to  na, 
albeit  even  in  too  fine  an  euphuism,  of  the  moon  and  stars. 

Certea,  to  Leonard  Faii'licld,  at  that  period  of  hia  inteltootual 
life,  the  softnes)*  of  onr  Helicon  deaceuLled  as  healing  dews. 
In  hia  turbulent  and  nnsettled  amhitiou,  in  his  vague  grapple 
irith  the  giant  forma  of  political  trutha,  in  hia  bias  kiwBiNla 
the  application  of  science  to  immediate  practical  purposes, 
this  lovely  vision  of  the  Muse  came  in  the  white  robe  of  the 
Peacemaker;  and  with  upraised  hand,  painting  t-0  serene 
skieB,  she  opened  to  ViJm  fair  glimpses  of  the  Beautiful,  which 
is  given  to  Peasant  as  to  Prince — showed  to  him  that  oq  the 
Burfaco  of  earth  there  is  something  nobler  than  fortune — thab 
he  who  can  view  the  world  as  a,  poet  is  alwajs  at  sool  a  Hog ; 
while  to  practical  purpose  itself,  that  larger  and  more  profound 
invention,  which  poetry  stimulates,  supplied  the  grand  design 
and  the  Bobtle  view — leading  him  beyond  the  mere  ingenuity 
of  the  mechanic,  and  habituating  him  to  regard  the  inert  force 
of  the  matter  at  his  command  with  the  ambition  of  the 
Discoverer.  But,  above  all,  the  diacontent  that  was  within 
him  finding  a  vent,  not  in  deliberate  wnr  upon  this  actnal 
world,  but  through  the  purifying  channels  of  song — in  the 
vent  itself  it  evaporated,  it  was  loat.  By  accustoming  our- 
selves to  survey  all  things  with  the  spirit  that  retains  and 
reproduces  them  only  in  their  lovelier  or  grander  aspects,  a 
vast  philosophy  of  toleration  for  what  we  before  gazed  on  with 
scorn  or  hate  insensibly  grows  npon  na,  Leonard  looked  into 
his  heart  after  the  Enchantress  had  breathed  upon  it ;  and 
through  the  mists  of  the  fleeting  and  tender  melancholy  whioh 
betrayed  where  she  had  been,  he  beheld  a  new  sun  of  dehght 
and  joy  dawning  over  the  landscape  of  human  life. 

ThuB,  though  she  was  dead  and  gone  from  hia  actual  know- 
ledge, this  mysterious  kinswoman — "  a  voice,  and  nothing 
niore  " — had  spoken  to  him,  soothed,  elevated,  cheered,  attuned 
each  discord  into  harmony  ;  and,  if  now  permitted  from,  aoma 
BOrener  sphere  to  behold  the  life  that  her  bouI  thus  strangely 
influenced,  verily  with  yet  holier  joy,  the  saving  and  IotbIv' 
.rpirit  might  have  glided  onward  in  the  Eternal  Progreea. 

We  call  the  large  majority  of  human  lives  obacwe.     Fi«> 
Bnm.ptuouB  that  we  are  I     How  know  we  what  lives  a  aingi* 
thought  retained  from  the  dust  of  nameless  graves  may  hav*  I 
lighted  to  renown  P 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


E8  about  A  year  after  Leonard'a  discovQry  of  the  fiimily 
lat  Parson  Dale  borrowed  the  qnietoat  pad  mare  in 
the  Squire's  stables,  and  sot  out  on  an  equestrian  excursion. 
He  said  that  he  was  bound  oa  bueiuoss  conuei.'ted  n'ith  hia 
old  parishioners  of  lansmere ;  for,  as  it  has  been  incidentally 
implied  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  had  been  connected  witii 
that  borough  town  (and,  I  may  here  add,  in  the  capaoity  of 
cural«)  before  he  bad  been  inducted  into  the  living  of 
SiLzeldcan. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  the  Parson  stirred  from  home,  that 
this  ioumey  to  a  town  more  than  twenty  miles  off  was 
regarded  as  a  most  daring  odventaro,  both  at  the  Hali  and  at 
the  Parsonage.  Mrs.  Dale  could  not  sleep  the  whole  previous 
night  with  thinkiug  of  it;  and  though  she  had  naturally  one 
of  her  worst  nervous  headaches  on  the  eventful  morn,  she 
yet  suffered  no  hands  less  thoughtful  than  her  own  to  pack 
up  the  aaddle-baga  which  the  Parson  had  borrowed  along  with 
the  pad.  M^ay,  ko  distrustful  waa  she  of  the  possibility  of  the 
good  man's  exerting  the  slightest  common  sense  ia  her 
absence,  that  she  kept  him  close  at  her  side  while  she  was 
engaged  in  that  same  operation  of  packing-up — showing  him 
the  exaot  spot  in  which  the  clean  shirt  was  put,  and  how 
nicely  the  old  slippers  were  packed  up  in  one  of  hia  own 
Bermone.  She  implored  him  not  to  mistake  the  sandwiches 
for  his  shaving-soap,  and  made  him  observe  how  carefully 
she  had  provided  against  such  confusion,  by  placing  them  ae 
fiir  apart  from  each  other  as  the  nature  of  eaddle-baga  will 
admit.     The  poor  Parson — ^who  was  really  by  no  means  an 

t  absent  man,  but  as  little  likely  to  shave  himself  with  sandwiches 
and  lunch  upon  soap  as  the  most  common-place  mortal  may 
lae — listened  with  conjugal  patience,  and  thought  that  laan 
never  had  such  a  wife  before  ;  nor  was  it  without  tears  in  his 
own  eyes  that  he  tore  himself  from  the  farewell  embrace  of 
hia  weeping  Carry. 

I  confess,  however,  that  it  was  with  some  apprehension  that 
he  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  trusted  Lis  person  to  the 
mercies  of  an  unfamiliar  animal.  For,  whatever  might  be 
Mr,  Dale's  minor  accomplishments  as  man  and  parson,  horse- 
manship was  not  hia  forte.     Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  had  taken 
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1  in  liis  hand  more  tlian  twice  since  he  hhd  h: 
married. 

The  Sqnire'fl  surly  old  groom.  Mat,  was  in  afctendanoe  ■^       _ 
Hie  pad ;  and,  to  the  Parson's  gentle  inqnirj  whether  Mat 
■as  qnite  sure  that  the  pad  was  quite  safe,  replied  laconically, 

Oi,  oi,  give  her  her  head." 

"  Give  her  her  head  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Dale,  rather  amazed, 
for  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  teldng  away  thata 
part  of  the  beast's  frame,  so  essentia!  to  its  vital  economy^ 
"  Give  her  her  head !  " 

"OijOi;  and  don't  jerk  Lor  up  like  that,  or  she'll  fall  i 
doincing  on  her  hind -legs." 

The  Parson  instantly  slackened  the  reins ;  and  Mrs.  Dale — 
who  had  tarried  behind  to  control  her  tears — now  running  to 
the  door  for  "more  last  words,"  ho  waved  his  hand  with 
courageouB  amenity,  and  ambled  forth  into  the  lane. 

Our  equestrian  was  absorbed  at  first  in  studying  the  idio- 
ayncrasiea  of  the  pad-mare,  and  trying  thereby  to  arrive  at 
some  notion  of  her  general  character:  gnesaing,  for  instance, 
why  she  raised  one  ear  and  laid  down  the  other ;  why  she 
kept  bearing  so  close  to  the  left  that  she  brushed  his  leg 
agdinst  the  hedge  ;  and  why,  when  she  arrived  at  a  little  aide- 
gate  in  the  fields,  which  led  towards  the  home-farm,  she  came 
to  a  full  stop,  and  fell  to  rubbing  her  noae  against  the  rail — 
an  occnpation  from  which  the  Parson,  finding  all  civil  remon> 
Btrances  in  vain,  at  length  diverted  ber  by  a  timorous  applica- 
tion of  the  whip. 

This  crisis  on  the  road  fairly  passed,  the  pad  seomod  to 
comprehend  that  she  had  a  journey  before  her,  and  giving  a 
petnlant  whisk  of  her  tail,  quickened  her  amble  into  a  sliort 
trot,  which  soon  brougbt  the  Parson  into  the  high-road,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Casino. 

Here,  sitting  on  the  gate  which  led  te  his  abode,  and  shaded 
by  his  umbrolb.,  he  beheld  Dr,  Biccabocca. 

The  Italian  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  hook  he  was  reading, 
and  stared  hard  at  the  Parson ;  and  he — not  venturing  to 
withdraw  his  whole  attention  from  the  pad,  (who,  indeed,  set 
np  both  her  ears  at  the  apparition  of  Riccahooca,  and  evinced 
symptoms  of  that  surprise  and  superstitious  repugnance  at 
unknown  objects,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  shying,") — 
looked  askance  at  Riecahoeca. 

"Don't  stir,  please,"  said   the  Parson,  "or  I  fear  yon'U  J 
alarm  this  creature ;  it  seems  a  nervous,  timid  thing  i- 
gen  tly — gently." 
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rAnd  he  fell  to  patting  tbe  mare  with  great  unction. 
The  pad,  thaa  encouraged,  overcame  her  first  natural  asto- 
•ushmcnt  at  the  sight  of  Riccabocca  and  the  red  umbrella  j 
and  having  before  been  at  the  Casino  on  sundry  occBBions, 
and  sagaciously  preferring  places  within  the  range  of  her 
experionce  to  boumea  neither  cognate  nor  conject arable,  aho 
moved  gravely  up  towards  the  gate  on  which  tbe  Italian  sate ; 
and,  after  eyeing  bjm  a  moment — as  much  aa  to  say,  "I  wish 
yon  VTonld  get  off," — came  to  a  dead  lock. 

"  Well,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  since  your  horse  seems  more 
disposed  to  be  }>olite  to  me  than  yourself,  Mr.  Dale,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  your  present  involuntary  pause  to  congral^ulate 
yon  on  yonr  elevation  in  lite,  and  to  breathe  a  friendly  prayer 
that  pride  may  not  have  a  fall !  " 

"  Tnt,"  said  the  Parson,  affecting  an  easy  air,  though  still 
contemplating  the  pad,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a 
quiet  doze,  "  it  is  true  that  I  have  not  ridden  much  of  late 
yearB,  and  the  Squire's  horses  are  very  higb-fcd  and  spirited ; 
but  there  is  no  more  harm  in  them  than  their  master  when 
one  once  knows  their  ways." 


E  chi  t4  BBna  \k  lontBDO," 

said  Riccabocca,  pointing  to  the  saddle  bags.  "Ton  go 
slowly,  therefore  safely  ;  and  he  who  goes  safely  may  go  far. 
You  seem  prepared  for  a  journey  ?  " 

"  I  ara,"  said  the  Parson ;  "  and  on  a  matter  that  concerns 
yon  a  little." 

"  Me  ! "  exclaimed  Riccabocca — "  concerns  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  so  tar  as  the  chance  of  depriving  you  of  a  servant 
whom  you  Lte  and  esteem,  affects  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  I  underHtand :  you  have  hinted  to 
me  Teiy  often  that  I  or  Knowledge,  or  both  together,  havo 
unfitted  Leonard  Fairfield  for  service." 

"I  did  not  siiy  that  exactly ;  I  said  that  yon  have  fitted 
him  for  something  higher  than  service.  But  do  not  repeat 
j  this  to  him.  And  I  cannot  yet  say  more  to  yon,  for  I  am 
very  doubtful  as  to  lie  success  of  my  mission ;  and  it  will 
not  do  to  nnscttlo  poor  Leonard  until  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
improve  his  condition." 

"  Of  that  you  can  never  be  sure,"  quoth  tbo  wise  man, 

shaking   his  head ;    "  and  I  can't    say  that  I  am  unselfish 

1    enough  not  to  bear  you  a  grudge  for  seeking  to  decoy  away 

^  from  ma  an  invaluable  servant — faithful,  abcAd^^uA^^^'iitiV, 
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and  (added  Riccabocca,  wanning  aa  ho  appmaobecl  tte  cl£« 
niacterie  adjective)— exceedingly  cheap  !  Nevertheloas  go, 
and  Heaven  speed  yon.  I  am  not  an  Alexander,  to  stand 
between  man  and  the  aan." 

"Ton  are  a  noble,  great-hearted  creature,  Signor  Ricca- 
bocca, in  spite  of  yonr  cold-blooded  proverbs  and  villanons 
books."  The  Parson,  aa  he  said  this,  brought  down  the 
whip-hand  with  bo  indiscreet  an  enthusiasm  on  the  pod's 
shoulder,  that  the  poor  beaat,  startled  oat  of  her  innocent 
doze,  made  a  bolt  forward,  which  nearly  precipitated  Ricca- 
bocca from  his  seat  on  the  stile,  and  then  turning  round — 
OB  the  Paraon  tugged  desperately  at  the  rein — K»nght  the  bit 
between  ber  teeth,  and  set  ofF  at  a  canter.  The  Parson  lost 
both  his  stirrnps ;  and  when  he  regained  them,  (as  the  pad 
slackened  her  pace,)  and  had  time  to  breatho  and  look  aboat 
him,  Riccabocca  and  the  Casino  were  both  out  of  sight. 

"  Oortainly,"  quoth  Parson  Dale,  aa  ho  resettled  himselC 
with  great  complacency,  and  a  conaciona  trinmph  that  be  WM 
atill  on  the  pad's  back — "  Certainly  it  is  true  '  that  the  noblest 
conqneat  ever  made  by  man  was  that  of  the  horao : '  a  fine 
creature  it  is — a  very  fine  creature— and  nncommonly  difficult 
to  sit  on,  especially  without  stirrupB."  Firmly  in  his  stiimpB 
the  Parson  planted  his  feet;  and  the  heart  within  Mm  was 
very  proud. 
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CHAPTER   XU. 

Tub  borongh  town  of  Lansmere  was  situated  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  which  contained  the  village  of  ITazcldettn. 
Lato  at  noon  the  Parson  crossed  the  little  stream  which 
divided' the  two  sbircs,  and  came  to  an  inn,  which  was  placed 
at  an  angle,  where  the  great  main  road  branched  off  into  two 
directions — the  one  leading  towards  Lansmere,  the  other 
going  more  direct  to  London.  At  this  inn  the  pad  stopped, 
and  put  down  both  ears  with  the  air  of  a  pad  who  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  bait.  And  the  Parson  himself,  feeling  very 
warm  and  somewhat  sore,  said  to  the  pad,  benignly,  "It  is 
just — thon  ahalt  have  com  and  water ! 

DJemonnting,  therefore,  and  finding  himself  very  stiff,  na 
BOOJi  as  he  reached  terra  jlma,  the  Parson  consigned  the  pad  j 
to  the  ostler,  and  walked  into  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  mn,.  J 
to  repose  him.sell  on  a  very  hard  Windsor  chair.  I 

He  bad  been  alone  rather  more  than  half-aa-honr,  readings  J 
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county  newspaper  wliicli  smelt  much  of  tobacco,  and  trying 
to  keep  off  the  Bios  that  gatUerod  round  him  in  awarma, 
as  if  diey  had  never  before  seen  a  Parson,  and  were  ausions 
to  aicertain  how  the  fleah  of  him  tasted, — when  n  stage- 
loach  stopped  at  the  inn.  A  traveller  got  out  with  hia  carpet- 
bag In  his  hand,  and  was  shown  into  the  sanded  park 

The  Parson  rose  pohtely,  and  made  a  bow. 

The  traveller  touched  his  hat,  without  taking  it  off — looked 
at  Hj.  Dale  from  top  to  toe — then,  walked  to  the  window,  and 
whistled  a  lively  impatient  tune,  then  strode  towards  the  fire- 
place and  rang  the  bell ;  then  stared  again  at  the  Parson ;  and 
that  gentleman  having  conrteonaly  laid  down  the  newspaper, 
the  traveller  aeieed  it,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  flung  one 
of  hia  legs  over  the  teble,  tossed  the  other  up  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  began  reading  the  paper,  while  he  tilted  the  chair 
on  its  hind-lega  with  ao  daring  a  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
position  of  chairs  and  their  occupants,  that  the  shnddering 
Parson  expected  every  moment  to  Bee  him  uome  down  on  the 
back  of  hia  skull. 

Moved,  therefore,  to  compaasion,  Mr.  Dale  said  mildly — 

"  Those  chairs  are  very  treacherous,  air.  Pm  airaid  you'll 
be  down." 

"  Eh,"  said  the  traveller,  looking  np  much  ast-onished. 
"  Eh,  down  ? — oh,  you're  satirical,  sir." 

"  Satirical,  sir  ?  upon  my  word,  no !  "  exclaimed  the  Parson, 
earnestly. 

"I  think  every  freebom  man  has  a  right  to  sit  as  he 
pleases  in  his  own  house,"  resumed  the  traveller  with 
warmth  ;  "  and  an  inn  is  hia  own  house,  I  guess,  ao  long  as 
he  pays  his  score.     Betty,  my  dear." 

For  the  clmmbcrmnid  had  now  replied  to  the  bell. 

"  I  han't  Betty,  sir ;  do  you  want  she  P  " 

"  No,  Bally — cold  brandy  and  water — and  a  biscuit." 

"  I  han't  Sally,  either,  muttered  the  chambermaid  ;  bni 
the  travolior,  turning  round,  showed  ao  smart  a  neckcloth 
and  ao  oemcly  a  face,  that  sho  smiled,  coloured,  and  went  her 

The  traveller  now  roac,  and  flung  down  the  paper.  He 
took  ont  a  penknife,  and  began  paring  his  nails.  Suddenly 
desisting  from  this  elegant  occupation,  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  Parson's  ahovel-bat,  which  lay  on  a  chau-  in  the 
corner. 

"Toa're  a  clergyman,  I  reckon,  sir,"  said  the  traveller 
witb  ft  alight  aneer.  J 
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^H  Again  Mr.  Dale  bowed — bowed  ia  part  doprecatingly — ia 

^^1  part  with,  dignity.     It  waa  a  bow  tbat  said,  "  No  offence,  sir, 

^^M  but  I  ant  a  clergyman,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it." 

^^M  "  Going  far  ?  "  asked  the  traveller. 

^H  Paesos. — "  Not  very." 

^H  Tbaveller. — "  In  a  chaise  or  fly  ?     If  so,  and  we  are  going 

^^M  the  same  way — halves." 

^H  Paeson. — "  Halves  ?  " 

^H  Tbaveller. — "  Yes,  I'll  pay  half  the  damage— pikes  incln- 

^H  Parson.— "  Ton  are  very  good,  sir.      Bnt,"   (spofeew  with 

pride)  "I  am  on  horseback." 

Tbaveller. — "  On  horseback !  Well,  I  should  not  have 
guessed  that !  You  don't  look  like  it.  Where  did  yon  say 
you  were  going  P  " 

"I  did  noi  say  where  I  waa  going,  sir,"  said  the  Parson 
drily,  for  he  was  much  offended  at  that  vague  and  ungram- 
matical  remark  applicable  to  his  horsemanship,  that  "  he  did 

■     not  look  like  it," 
"  Close  I  "  said  the  traveller  laughing ;  "  an  old  traveller, 
I  reckon," 
The  Parson  made  no  reply,  but  he  took  np  his  shovel-hat, 
and,  with  a  bow  more  majestic  than  the  previous  one,  walked 
out  to  Bee  if  his  pad  had  finished  her  com. 

The  animal  had  indeed  finished  all  the  com  afforded  to  her, 
which  was  not  nmch,  and  in  a,  few  minutes  more  Mr.  Dale 
resumed  his  journey.  He  had  performed  about  three  miles, 
when  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  him  made  him  tarn  hia 
head,  and  he  perceived  a  chaise  driven  very  fast,  while  out  of 
the  windows  thereof  dangled  strangely  a  pair  of  human  legs. 
The  pad  began  to  curvet  aa  the  post  horsea  rattled  behind,  and 
the  Parson  had  only  an  indistinct  vision  of  a  human  face  sup* 
planting  those  human  legs.     The  traveller  peered  ont  at  hira 

I     as  he  whirled  by — aaw  BIr.  Dale  tossed  up  and   down  on  the        ^_ 
saddle,  and  cried  out,  "  How's  the  leather  ?  "  ^M 

"Leather ! "  sohloqnised  the  Paraon,  as  the  pad  re<»)mpoBC)d       ^M 
toraelf.  ^H 

"What  does  ho  moan  by  that?     Leather!  a  very  vnlgor     ^H 
man.     But  I  got  rid  of  him  cleverly."  ^^M 

Mr.  Dale  arrived  without  fuj-ther  adventure  at  Lansmere.     ^H 
Ho  pnt  np  at  the  principal  inn — refreshed  himself  by  a  goncml     ^^M 
ablution — and  sato  down  with  good  appetite  to  hia  beef-steak 
\dA  pint  of  port. 
The  Pareon  was  a  better  judge  of  tho  phy6iogi:omy  of  m&n 
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rtban  that  of  the  horee ;  and  after  a  satisfactory  glance  at  thg 
civil  smirking  landlord,  who  removed  the  cover  and  set  on  the 
nino,  he  ventured  on  an  atttiinpt  at  conversation.  "Is  my 
lord  at  tha  Park?" 

LandijObd,  (still  more  civilly  than  before). — "  No,  air,  his 
lordship  and  my  lady  have  gone  to  town  to  meet  Lord 
L' Estrange." 

"  Lord  L'Estrange !  He  is  in  England,  then  ?  " 
"  Why,  80  I  heard,"  repiiod  the  landlord,  "  but  we  never 
see  him.  here  now.  I  reniember  him  a  very  pretty  young 
man.  Every  one  was  fond  of  him  and  proud  of  him.  But 
what  pranks  he  did  play  when  he  was  a  lad  [  We  hoped  he 
would  come  in  for  onr  boro'  some  of  these  days,  but  he  has 
taken  to  foren  parts— more's  the  pity.  I  am  a  reg'lar  Blue, 
air,  aa  I  ought  to  be.  Tlie  Blue  candidate  always  does  me  the 
hononr  to  come  to  the  lansmere  Arms.  'Tis  only  the  low 
party  pnts  up  with  the  Boar,"  added  the  landlord  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  disgust.     "  I  hope  you  like  the  wine,  sir  ?  " 

■  "Very  good,  and  seems  old.' 
"  Bottled  these  eighteen  years,  sir.  I  had  in  the  cask 
for  the  great  election  of  Dashmore  and  Egerton.  I  have 
little  left  of  it,  and  I  never  give  it  but  to  old  friends  like — 
for,  I  think,  air,  though  you  bo  grown  stout,  and  look  moro 
grand,  1  may  say  that  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon 
before." 

"That's  true-,  I  dare  say,  though  I  fear  I  was  never  a  very 
good  customer," 

"Ah,  it  in  Mr.  Dale,  then  !  I  thought  so  when  you,  camo 
into  the  hall.  I  hope  your  lady  is  qnite  well,  and  the  Sijuiro 
too;  fine  pleasant- spoken  gentleman;  no  fault  of  his  if  Mr. 
Egerton  went  wrong.  Well,  wa  have  never  seen  him — I  mean 
Mr.  Egerton — since  that  time.  I  don't  wonder  he  stays  away  ; 
but  my  lord's  son,  who  was  brought  up  here,  it  an't  nat'ral 
like  that  he  should  trim  hia  back  on  us ! " 

Mr.  Dale  made  no  reply,  and  the  landlord  was  about  to 
retire,  when  the  Parson,  pouring  ont  another  glass  of  the  poiH^ 
Baid— "  There  mnst  be  great  changes  in  the  parish.  Is  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  medical  man,  still  hero  ?" 

"No,   indeed;  he  took  out  hia  ploma  after  you  left,  and 
,        became  a  real  doctor  ;  and  a  pretty  practice  he  had  too,  when 
he  took,  aH  of  a  sudden,  to  some  new-fangled  way  of  physiok- 
*ng ; — I  think  they  oaUa  it  homy — something." 

"  Homteopathy ! " 

"  That's  it^somothing  Against  all  reason  :  and  so  Uc  lost  hii 
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e  not  heard  of  hiot.^^l 
honso  ?  "  ^^ 


practice  here  and  vrent  np  to  Lonnuc. 
iiuce," 

"  Do  the  Avenels  etill  reside  in  their  old  honso  ? 

"  Oh  yes! — and  are  pretty  well  off,  I  hear  say.  Johu  ia 
always  poorly;  though  he  still  goes  now  and  then  to  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  takes  his  glass ;  bnt  his  wife  comes  and  fetches 
hitn  away  before  he  can  do  himself  any  harm." 

"Mrs.  Avenel  ia  the  same  as  ever?  "  .  I 

"  She  holds  hor  head  higher,  I  think,"  said  the  landlord/^ 
imHing.     "  She  was  always — not  exactly  proud  like,  bat  what 
I  calls  gumptions." 

"  I  never  heard  that  word  before,"  said  the  Parson,  layiiig 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  "  Bnmptioua,  indeed,  though  1 
believe  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  has  crept  into  familiar  par- 
lance, especially  amongst  yonng  folks  at  school  and  college." 

"Bumptious  is  bumptious,  and  gtimptious  is  gumptious," 
said  the  landlord,  delighted  to  puaale  a  parson.  "  Now  the 
town  beadle  is  bumptious,  and  Mrs.  Avenel  is  Kumptiona," 

"  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  some- 
what rebnkingly. 

"  In  course,  sir,  all  gumptious  folks  are  ;  they  value  them- 
selves on  their  respectability,  and  looks  down  on  their  neigb- 

Pabson,    (still    philologically  occupied.)  —  "  Gumptious— 
ganaptioas.     I  think  I  remember  the  Hubatantive  at  school- 
not  that  my  master  taught  it  to  me.     '  Gumption,'  it  means   ' 
cleverness . 

LiKOLORD,  (doggedly.)—"  There's  gumption  and  gump«  ' 
tioun !  Gumption  ia  knowing  ;  but  when  I  say  that  snm  nn 
is  gumptious,  1  mean — though  that's  more  vulgar  like— sum 
tm  who  does  not  tliink  small  beer  of  hissolf.  You  take  me, 
sirP" 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Parson,  half-smiling.  "I  believe 
,ly  two  of  their  children  alive  Btlll^their 
[■ied  Mark  Fairfield,  and  a  son  who  went 


daughter,  who  i 

oS  to  Ajnerica  ? 

"  Ah,  but  he  I 

"  Indeed !     I' 


»de  his  fortune  there,  and  has  come  back." 
I'm  vciy  glad  to  hear  it.     He  has  settled  at 

"Ko,  sir.  I  bear  as  he's  bought  a  property  a  long  way  off. 
But  ho  comes  to  see  his  parents  pretty  often — eo  John  tells 
me — but  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  see  bim.  I  fancy  Dick  doesn't 
like  to  be  seen  by  folks  who  remember  bim  playing  in  the 
kennel." 


I 
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"Kot  unnatural,"  Baid   the    Parson,    indulgently 
he  visits  kia    parents;     he  ia    a  good  eon   at    all    eTents, 
then  ?  " 

I've  nothing  to  say  Eigainst  him.  Dick  was  a  wild  cliap 
hefore  he  took  himself  off.  I  never  thonght  ho  wonld  make 
his  fortune ;  but  the  Avenels  are  a  clavcr  set.  Do  yoa 
remember  poor  Ifora — -the  Rose  of  LaiiBmore,  as  they  called 
her  P     Ah,  no,  I  think  she  went  np  to  Lnnnun  afore  yonr 

Hnmph!"  said  the  Parson  drily.  "Well,  I  think  yoo 
may  take  away  now.  It  will  he  dark  soon,  and  I'll  juat  ati'oll 
out  and  look  about  me." 

"  There's  a  nice  tart  coming,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  I've  dined." 

The  Parson  put  on  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  into  the  streeta. 
He  eyed  the  houses  on  either  hand  with  that  melancholy  and 
wistful  interest  with  which,  in  middle  life,  men  revisit  scenea 
familinr  to  theia  in  youth — surprised  to  find  either  so  littla 
change  or  so  mnoh,  and  i-ecalling,  by  fits  and  snatohes,  old 
associations  and  past  emotions.  The  long  High  Street  which. 
he  threaded  now  began  to  ch»ngo  its  bustling  character,  and 
slide,  as  it  were  gradually,  into  the  high-road  of  a  suhnrb. 
On  the  left,  the  hooses  gave  way  to  the  moss-grown  pales  of 
Lanamere  Park  :  to  the  right,  though  houseB  still  remained, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens,  and  took 
the  pleasing  appearance  of  villas — such  villaa  as  retired 
tradesmen  or  their  widows,  old  maida,  and  half-pay  officers, 
select  for  the  evening  of  their  days. 

Mr.  Dale  looked  at  these  villaa  with  the  deliberate  attention 
of  ft  man  awakening  his  power  of  m.emory,  and  at  last  stopped 
before  one,  atmost  the  last  on  the  road,  and  which  faced  the 
broad  patch  ot  award  that  lay  before  tbo  lodge  of  Lansmere 
Park.  An  old  pollard  oak  stood  near  it,  and  from  the  oak 
there  came  a  low  discordant  sound  j  it  was  the  hungry  cry  of 
young  i-avcna,  awaiting  the  belated  retuni  of  the  parent  bird. 
Mr.  Dale  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  paused  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  hurried  atep,  paased  through  the  little  garden, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  light  was  barniag  in  the  par- 
lour, and  Mr.  Dale's  eye  caught  through  the  window  a  vague 
ontlioe  of  three  forms.  There  was  an  evident  iiustlo  within 
at  the  sound  of  the  knock.  One  ot  the  forma  rose  and  dis- 
appeared, A  very  prim,  neat,  middle-aged  maid-servant 
appeared  at  the  threshold,  and  austerely  inquired  tite  visitor'a 
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^V     "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Avenel.     Say  that  I  liave  coma 

H«anj  miles  to  sec  them ;  and  take  ia  this  card." 

^B     The  maid-servant  took  the  card,  and  half-closed  the  door. 

^K^t  least  three  minatcs  elapsed  before  she  reappeared. 

^B     " Missis  say  it's  late,  sir;  but  walk  in." 

^P     The  Parson  accepted    the  not  very  graciona  invitation, 

^  stepped  across  the  little  hall,  and  entered  the  parlonr. 

Old  John  Avenel,  a  mild-looking  mac,  who  seemed  slightly 

paralytic,  rose  slowly  from  his  arm-chair.      Mrs.  Avenel,  in 

an  awfnlly  stiff,  clean,  Calvinistical  cap,  and  a  grey  dress, 

I  erery  fold  of  which  bespoke  rcspectabihty  and  staid  rcpnte — 

itood  erect  on  the  floor,  and  filing  on  the  Parson  a  cold  and 

»ntions  eye,  said — 

"You  do  the  like  oE  us  great  honour,  Mr.  Dale — lake  a 

■iohair !     Tou  call  upon  hnsinees  ?  " 

"  Of  which  I  apprised  Mr.  Avenel,  by  letter." 
"  My  husband  is  very  poovly." 

"  A  poor  creature  !  "  said  John,  feebly,  and  as  if  in  com- 
passion of  hirascH.  "  I  can't  get  about  as  I  need  to  do.  Bat 
it  ben't  near  election  time,  be  it,  sir  p  " 
"  No,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  placing  her  husband's  arm 
■irithin  her  own.  "Tou  must  lie  down  a  bit,  while  I  talk  to 
Bihe  gentleman." 

"  T'm  a  real  good  Blue,"  said  poor  John ;  "  but  I  ain't  qnit« 
nan  I  was ; "  and  leaning  heavily  on  his  wife,  ho  left  tho 
I,  tnming  round  at  the  threshold,  and  saying,  with  great 
urbanity — "Anything  to  oblige,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Dale  waa  much  touched.  He  had  remombei-ed  Jolm 
Avenel  the  comeliest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  cheerful 
manluLansmere;  great  at  glee  club  and  cricket,  (though  then 
Bomewhat  stricken  in  years,)  greater  in  vestries ;  reputed 
greatest  in  elections. 

"I«st  scene  of  all,"  murmured  the  Parson;  "and  oh  well, 
turning  from  tho  poet,  may  we  cry  with  the  disbelieving 
philosopher,  '  Poor,  poor  humanity !  '  "  * 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Avenel  returned,     She  took  a  chiur 

at  some  distance  from  the  Parson's,  and,  resting  one  hand  on 

I  elbow  of  the  chair,   while  with  the  other  ahe  stiffly 

Bjimoothcd  tho  stiff  gown,  she  said — 

"  Now,  sir." 

That  "  Now,  Bir,"  had  in  its  sound  something  sinister  and 

*  Ht.  Dmls  ptdIhIiI;  here  alludei  Co  Lord  Bolingbroke's  ejaculution  u  b« 
wil  by  ths  dj-ins  Popi-;  but  hii  mcmor;  doea  not  aeirg  him  witb  Uie  auot 
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warlike.  This  the  shrewd  Pctraon  recognised  with  his  usual 
tact.  He  edged  his  chair  neai'er  to  Mrs.  Avoucl,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  here — 

Tes,  now  then,  and  as  friend  to  friend." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


I 

1^^  ■versing  with  Mra.  Avenel,  and  had  seemingly  rande  little 
progress  in  the  object  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  for  now, 
alowly  drawing  on  his  gloves,  he  said — 

"  I  grieve  to  think,  Mrs.  Avenel,  that  yon  should  have  so 
hardened  yonr  heart — yea — you.  must  pardon  me— it  is  my 
vocation  to  apeak  stem  truths.  Ton.  cannot  say  that  I  have 
not  kept  faith  with  yon,  but  I  must  now  invite  yon  to  re- 
member that  I  specially  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of 
exercising  a  discretion  to  act  aa  I  judged  best,  for  the  child's 
interests,  on  any  fntnre  occasion ;  and  it  was  upon  this  under- 
standing that  yon  gave  me  the  promise,  which  you  would 
now  evade,  of  providing  for  him  when  he  came  into  manhood." 

"  I  say  I  will  provide  for  him.  I  say  that  you  may  'prentice 
him  in  any  distant  town,  and  by  and  by  we  will  stock  a  shop 
for  him.  What  would  you  have  more,  sir,  from  folks  like  ua, 
who  have  kept  shop  ourselves  ?     It  ain't  reasonable  what  yon 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Parai 
present  is  but  to  see  him— to  recei 

to  his  conversation — to  judge  for  yourselves.  We  can  have 
hnt  a  common  object — that  your  grandson  should  succeed  in 
life,  and  do  yon  credit.  Now,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  can  effect  this  by  making  him  a  small  shopkeeper." 

"And  has  Jane  Fairfield,  who  married  a  common  carpenter, 
brought  him  np  to  despise  smalt  shopkeepers?"  eiolaimed 
Mrs.  A.venel,  angrily. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Some  of  the  first  men  in  England  have 
been  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers.  Bat  is  it  a  crime  in 
them,  or  in  their  parents,  if  their  talents  have  lifted  tlieni 
into  snch  rank  or  renown  as  the  haughtiest  duke  might 
envy  ?  England  were  not  England  if  a  man  must  rest  where 
I  his  father  began." 

I      "  Good  !  "  said,  or  rather  gmnted  an  approving  voice,  but 
ftlieither  Mrs.  Avenel  nor  the  Parson  heard  it. 


"  what  I  ask  of  you  at 
.   kindly — to  listen 
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All  very  fino,"  said  Mrs.  Avonel,  lilnTitly.  "Bot  to  ftea3'^ 
tk  boy  like  that  to  the  niiiveraity— whera'a  tha  money  to  c(mw 
from  P  " 

My  dear  Mra.  Ayenel,"  said  the  Paraon,  coaiingly,  "the 
coat  need  not  be  great  at  a  amaU  college  at  Cambridge ;  and. 
if  yoii  will  pay  half  the  eipenae,  I  wOl  pay  the  other  half.  I 
have  no  cbUdren  of  my  own,  and  can  afford  it." 

"That's  very  haudsomo  iu  yoo,  eir,"  said  Mra.  Avenel, 
somewhat  touched,  yet  atil!  not  graciously.  "  But  the  money 
is  not  the  only  point." 

"  Once  at  Cambridge,"  continued  Mr.  Dale,  apeaVing 
rapidly,  "  at  Cambridge,  where  the  studiea  are  mathematics 
— that  ia,  of  a  nature  for  ■which  he  has  shown  ao  great  an 
aptitude — and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  distinguiah  himself; 
if  he  does,  he  will  obtain,  on  leaving,  what  ia  called  a  fellow- 
ship— that  is  a  collegiate  dignity  accompanied  by  ^n  income 
on  which  he  could  maintain  himEolf  until  he  made  hia  way  in 
life.  Come,  Mra.  Avenel,  you  are  well  off ;  yon  have  no  rela- 
tiona  nearer  to  yon  in  want  of  your  aid.  Your  Bon,  I  beaPi 
has  been  very  fortunate." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mra.  Avenol,  interrupting  the  Parson,  "  it  is 
not  because  my  son  Biuhard  ia  an  honour  to  ns,  and  is  a  good 
aon,  and  has  made  hia  fortiu,  that  we  aro  to  rob  him  of  what 
we  have  to  leave,  and  give  it  to  a  boy  whom  we  know  nothing' 
about,  and  who,  in  spite  of  what  yon  say,  can't  bring  upon  ns 
any  credit  at  oil." 

"  Why  ?     1  don't  see  that." 

"  Why  !  "  e.xclaimed  Mrs.  Avenel,  fiercely — ''  why !  yon 
know  why.  No,  I  don't  want  him  to  rise  iu  life:  I  don't 
want  folks  to  he  speiring  ami  asking  about  him.  I  think  it  ia 
a  very  wicked  thing  to  have  put  fine  notions  in  his  head,  and 
I  am  sure  my  daughter  Fairfield  could  not  have  done  it  her- 
self. And  now,  to  ask  me  to  rob  Hichard,  and  bring  onb  a 
great  boy — who's  been  a  gardener  or  ploughman,  or  such  like 
— to  disgrace  a  gentleman  who  keeps  his  carriage,  as  my  son 
Richard  does — I  would  have  you  to  know,  air. — No  I  I  won't 
do  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

During  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  just  before  that 
approving  "  good  "  Lad  responded  to  the  Paraon's  popular 
Bcntiment,  a  door  communicating  with  an  inner  room  had 
been  gently  opened,  and  stood  ajar ;  hut  this  incident  neither 
party  had  even  notii:ed.  But  now  the  door  was  thrown 
bokiy  open,  and  the  traveller  whom  the  Parson  had  met  at 
the  inn  walked  up  to  Mp.  Dale,  and  aaid,  "Nol  that's  not 
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(he  end  of  tho  matter.     Ton  say  the  boy's  a  'cute,  clever 
lad?" 

"  Qichard,  have  you  been  listening  ? "  eiclaimed  Mrs. 
Avencl. 

"  Well,  I  guesB,  yes — tho  last  few  rainntea." 

"  And  what  have  yon  heard  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  that  thia  reverend  gentleman  tliints  bo  highly  uf 
my  Bister  Fairfield's  boy,  that  he  oft'era  to  piiy  half  of  Lin  keep 
*,t  college.  Sir,  I'm  very  mnch  obliged  to  yon,  and  there's 
my  hand,  if  yon'U  take  it." 

The  Parson  jumped  np,  overjoyed,  and  with  a  triumphant 
glance  towards  Mrs,  Arenel,  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Mr.  Richard, 

"  Now,"  said  tho  latter,  "  just  put  on  your  hat,  sir,  and 
take  a  stroll  with  tuo,  and  we'll  disevisB  the  thing  business- 
like. Women  don't  understand  business :  never  talk  to 
women  on  baainess." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Richard  drew  out  a  cigar-caae, 
selected  a  cigar,  which  he  applied  to  the  candle,  and  walked 
into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Avenel  caught  hold  of  the  Parson.  "  Sir,  you'll  be 
on  your  guard  with  Richard.     Remember  your  promise." 

"  He  does  not  know  all,  then  ?  " 

"  He  F  No  !  And  you  see  he  did  not  overhear  n 
what  he  says.  I'm  sure  you're  a  gentleman,  and  v, 
against  your  word." 

"  My  word  was  conditional ;  but  I  will  promise  you  n 
to  break  the  silence,  without  more  reason  than  I  thiuk  there 

for  it.     Indeed,  Mr,  Richard  Avenel  s 
necessity  foi'  that." 

Ate  yon  coming',  sir  ?"  cried  Richard,  a 
street  door. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Thk  Parson  joined  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  ofi  the  road,  ft 
was  a  fine  night,  and  the  moon  clear  and  shining. 

"  So,  then,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  thoughtfully,  "poor  Jane, 
who  was  always  the  drudge  of  the  family,  has  contrived  to 
bring  up  her  son  well ;  and  the  boy  is  really  what  you  say, 
eh  ? — could  make  a  fignre  at  college  ?  " 
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"  I  am  Hare  of  it,"  said  tlio  Parson,  hooting  himaolf  on  to 

3  arm  which  Mr.  Avenel  proffered, 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Bichard.     "  Has  he  eaij 

nmer  ?     Is  he  genteel?  or  a  mere  country  lont  ?" 

"Indeed,  he  spoake  with  so  much  propriety,  and  has  aa] 

[ch  modest  dignity  about  him,  that  there's  many  a  riclir] 
gentleman  who  would  be  proud  of  such  a  son," 

"  It  ia  odd,"  ohaerved  Richard,  "  what  difference  there  ia 
1  families.  There's  Jane,  now — who  can't  read  nor  write, 
and  was  jnab  fit  to  be  a  workman's  wife — had  not  a  thought 
above  her  station  ;  and  when  I  think  of  my  poor  siBter  Nora 
tt  would  not  believe  it,  sir,  but  she  was  the  most  elegant 
creature  in  the  world — yeg,  even  as  a  child,  (she  was  but  a 
child  when  I  went  off  to  America),  And  often,  as  I  was 
getting  on  io  life,  often  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  'My  little 
Nora  shall  be  a  lady  after  all.'  Poorthing — but  she  diedyoung," 

Richard's  voice  grew  buaky. 

The  Parson  kindly  pressed  tlie  arm  on  which  he  leaned, 
and  said,  after  a  pause — 

"  Nothing  refines  us  like  education,  sir.  I  believe  yonr 
Bister  Nora  had  received  much  instruction,  and  had  the  talents 
to  profit  by  it ;  it  ia  the  same  with  your  nephew." 

"  I'll  see  him,"  said  Richard,  stamping  hia  foot  firmly  cm 
the  ground,  "  and  if  I  like  him,  I'll  be  as  good  as  a  father  to 
'  '  n.     Look  yon,  Mr. — what's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dale." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  look  you,  I'm  a  single  man.  Perhaps  1  may 
marry  some  day;  perhaps  I  shan't.  I'm  not  going  to  throw 
myself  away.  If  I  can  get  a  lady  of  quality,  why— but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  meanwhile  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
nephew  whom  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Ton  see,  sir,  I  am 
a  new  man,  the  bailder  of  my  own  fortunes ;  and  though  I 
have  picked  up  a  little  edncation — I  don't  well  know  how — as 
"id  on,  still,  now  I  come  back  to  the  old  country,  Pm 
well  aware  that  I  am  not  exactly  a  match  for  those  d  d 
aristocrata;  don't  show  so  well  in  a  drawing-room  as  I  could 
wish.  I  could  be  a  Parliament  man  if  I  liked,  bat  I  might 
make  a'goose  of  myself  ;  so,  all  things  considered,  if  I  can  get 
a  sort  of  junior  partnorto  dotbepohte  work,  and  show  oH  the 
goods,  I  think  the  house  of  Avenel  &  Co.  might  become  a 
pretty  conaiderable  honour  to  the  Britishers.  You  under- 
stand me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Dale,  smiling,  thougb 
rather  gravely. 
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r"' N'ow,"  coQtiimcd  the  New  Man,  "I'm  rot  ashamed  to 
hnve  risen  in  life  by  my  own  merits ;  and  I  don't  disguise 
what  I've  been.  Aiid,-(vheii  I'm  in  my  own  grand  honae,  I'm 
fond  of  saying,  '  I  landed  at  New  York  with  £10  in  my  pnrse, 
and  here  I  am  ! '  But  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  old  folks  with 
me.  People  take  yon  with  all  yonr  fanlfcs,  if  yon're  rich ;  but 
they  -won't  swallow  yonr  family  into  the  bargain.  So  if  I 
don't  have  at  my  house  my  own  father  and  mothei",  whom  I 
love  dearly,  and  Rhonld  like  to  see  sittiug  at  table,  with  my 
servants  behind  their  chairs,  I  conld  stiU  less  have  eiBter  Jane. 
I  recollect  her  very  well,  and  she  can't  have  got  gcnteeler  as 
she's  grown  older.  Therefore  I  beg  yon'll  not  Bet  her  oa 
coming  after  me ;  it  would  not  do  by  any  manner  of  means. 
Don't  say  a  word  about  me  to  her.  But  send  the  boy  down 
here  to  his  grandfather,  and  Til  see  him  quietly,  you  under- 

"  Tes,  but  it  will  he  hard  to  separate  her  from  the  boy." 
"  Stuff !  all  boys  are  separated  from  thuir  parents  when 
tlicy  go  into  the  worid.  So  that's  aettk-d.  Now,  just  tell  me. 
I  know  the  old  folks  always  snubbed  Jane — that  ia,  mother 
did.  My  poor  dear  father  never  annbhed  any  of  ns,  Perhaps 
mother  has  not  behaved  altogether  well  to  Jane,  But  we 
must  not  blame  her  for  that ;  you  see  this  is  how  it  happened, 
There  were  a  good  many  of  us,  while  father  and  mother  kept 
shop  in  the  High  Street,  bo  we  were  all  to  be  provided  for  any- 

■  how ;  and  Jane,  being  very  useful  and  handy  at  work,  got  a         ^ 
place  wlien  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  bad  no  time  for  learning.        ^M 
Afterwards  my  father  made  a  lucky  hit,  in  getting  my  Lord       ^M 
!Lansmere's  custom  after  an  election,  in  which  he  did  a  great       ^M 
deal  for  the  Blues,  (for  he  was  a  famous  electioneerer,  my 
poor  father).     My  Lady  stood  godmother  to  Nora  ;  and  then 
all  my  brothers,  and  two  of  my  sisters,  died  off,  and  father 
retired  from  business ;  and  when  he  took  Jane  from  service, 
she  was  bo  coniraou-like  that  mother  could  not  help  contraat- 
ing  her  with  Nora.     Yon  see  Jane  was  their  child  when  they 
were  poor  little  shop  people,  with  their  heads  scarce  above 
water;  and  Nora  was  their  child  when  they  were  well  off,  and 
had  retired  from,  trade,  and  lived  genteel :  so  that  makes  a, 
great  difference.     And  mother  did  not  quite  look   on  her  as 
her  own  child.     But  it  was  Jane's  own  fault;    for  mother 
wonld  have  made  it  up  with  her  if  she  had  married  the  son  of 
our  neighbour  the  great  linendraper,  a3  she  might  have  done  [ 
but  she   would   take  Mark    Fairfield,  a   common    carpenter. 
Parents  like  best  those  of  their  children  who  Bucceei^'oeslii  Sa. 
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ITatniral.     Wty,  tl:ey  did  not  oaro  for  me  till  I  came 
back  the  man  I   kco.      But  to  return  to  Jane:    I'm  afraid 

they've  neglected  her.     How  ia  she  off  ?  " 

"  She  earns  her  livelihood,  and  ie  poor,  but  contented." 

"  Ah,  jost  bo  good  enough  to  give  her  this,"  (and  Richard 
took  a  Ijank-note  of  £50  from  hia  poobet-book.)  "  Ton  can 
Bay  the  old  folka  sent  it  to  her ;  or  that  it  ia  a  present  from. 
Dick,  without  telling  her  he  haa  come  back  From  America." 

"My  dear  eir,"  aaid  the  Parson,  "I  am  more  and  more 
thankful  to  have  made  yonr  acquaintance.  This  ia  a  very 
liberal  gift  of  yours ;  but  your  best  plan  will  bo  to  send  it 
through  yonr  mother.  For,  though  1  don't  want  to  betray 
any  confidence  you  place  in  me,  I  should  not  know  what  to 
answer  if  Mrs.  Fairfield  began  to  qttestiou  me  about  her 
brother.  I  never  had  but  one  secret  to  keep,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  have  another.     A  secret  ia  very  like  a  lie !  " 

"  Tou  had  a  secret  then  I  "  said  Bichard,  as  be  took  back 
the  bnnk-uotd.  He  liad  tcainied,  perhaps  in  America,  to  be  a 
very  inqniaitive  man.     He  added  point-blank,  "Pray,  what 

IS  it?" 

"  Why,  what  it  would  not  be  if  I  told  you,"  said  the  Parson, 
with  a  forced  laugh — "  a  secret  !  " 

"  Well,  I  gneas  we're  in  a  land  of  liberty.  Do  as  yon  like, 
Now,  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  very  odd  fellow  to  come  out 
of  my  shell  to  you  in  this  off-hand  way.  But  I  liked  the  look 
of  yon,  even  when  we  were  at  the  inn  together.  And  just  now 
I  was  uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that,  though  you  are  a 
Parson,  yon  don't  want  to  keep  a  roan's  nose  down  to  a 
shop-board,  if  he  has  anything  in  him,  Tou're  not  one  of  the 
aristocrats — " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Parson,  with  imprudent  warmth,  "it  ia 
not  the  character  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  keep 
people  down.  They  make  way  amongst  tliemsolves  for  any 
man,  whatever  his  birth,  who  has  the  talent  and  energy  to 
aepire  to  their  level.  That's  the  especial  boast  of  the  British 
constitntiou,  sir]  " 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  I  "  said  Mr.  Richard,  looking 
Bonrly  at  the  Parson.  "  I  dare  say  thoRc  are  the  opinions  in 
which  you  have  brought  up  the  lad.  Just  keep  him  yourself 
and  let  the  aristocracy  provide  for  him !  " 

The  Parson's  generous  and  patriotic  warmth  evaporated  at 
once,  at  this  snddeu  inlet  of  cold  air  into  the  conversation.  ■ 
He  perceived  that  ha  had  made  a  terrible  blunder ;  and,  as  it  I 
wan  not  his  bosineBB  ^  that  moment  to  vindioata  the  BritiAJ 
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constitution,  but  to  aerye  Leonard  Fairfield,  he  abandoned  ths 
cause  of  the  ariBtocnu^y  with  the  moat  poltroon  and  scandalous 
ibruptnesH.     Catching  at  the  arm  which  llr.  Avenel  had  witli- 
ffn  from  him  he  esclaimed— • 

Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistakes ;  I  hare  never  attempted  to 
lence  yonr  nephew's  political  opinions,  On  the  contrary, 
if,  at  his  age,  he  can  be  said  to  have  formed  any  opinions,  I 
fita  greatly  afraid — that  is,  I  think  his  opinions  are  by  no 
means  sound — that  ie,  constitutional.  I  mean,  I  mean — " 
And  the  poor  Parson,  anzious  to  selact  a  word  that  would 
not  offend  his  listener,  stopped  short  in  lamentable  ooufasioo 
of  idea. 

Mr.  Avenel  enjoyed  his  distress  for  a  moment,  with  »  itatar- 
nine  smile,  and  then  said — 

"  Well,  I  calculate  he's  a  Radioal,  Natural  enough,  if  he 
has  not  got  a  sixpence  to  lose — all  come  right  by  aud  by.  Fm 
not  a  Eiadical — at  least  not  a  Destmotive — much  too  clever  a 
man  for  that,  I  hope.  But  I  wish  to  eee  things  very  different 
from  what  tbey  are.  Don't  fancy  that  I  want  the  common 
people,  who've  got  nothing,  to  pretend  to  dictate  to  their 
betters,  because  1  hate  to  see  a  parcel  of  fellows,  who  are 
called  lords  and  squires,  trying  to  rule  the  roast.  I  think,  sir, 
that  it  is  men  like  me  who  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  ! 
and  that's  the  long  and  the  abort  of  it,     What  do  yoo.  say  F  " 

"I've  not  the  least  objection,"  said  the  crestfallen  Parson 
basely.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  add,  that  he  did  not 
the  least  know  what  he  was  saying  I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


UkcobBCIOUS  of  the  change  in  bis  fate  which  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Parson  sought  to  effiict,  Leonard  Fairliold  was  enjoying 
the  first  virgin  sweetness  of  fame ;  for  the  principal  town 
in  his  neighbourhood  had  followed  the  then  growing  fashion 
of  the  age,  and  set  up  a  Mechanics'  Institute;  and  somo 
worthy  peraons  interested  in  the  formation  of  that  provincial 
A  then  ten  m  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge, — a  very  trite  subject,  on  which  persona 
seem  to  think  they  can  never  say  too  much,  and  on  which 
there  is,  neverthelesa,  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  said.  This  priM 
Leoaafd  Fairfield  had  recently  won.  Hia  Essay  had  bceii, 
pobliclf  complimented  by  a  fall  meeting  of  the  Institute  v  It 
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had  been  printed  at  tLo  expense  of  the  Society,  and  hail  Tu'en 
rewarded  by  a  silver  medal— deli neative  of  Apollo  crowning 
Merit,  (poor  Merit  had  not  a  ra^  to  his  back ;  but  Merit,  loft 
only  to  the  care  of  Apollo,  nerer  is  too  ^ood  a  customer  to  tha  J 
tailor!)     And  the  Coanty  Gazette  had  declared  that  Britain  I 
had  produced  another  prodigy  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ricea-  I 
bocca's  self-educated  giirdener,  I 

Attention  waa  now  directed  to  Leonard's  mechanical  con- 
tpivancea.  The  Squire,  ever  eagerly  bent  on  improvements, 
had  brought  an  engineer  to  inspect  the  lad's  system  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  engineer  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  ainipl* 
means  by  which  a  very  considerable  technical  difficulty  hai 
been  overcome.  The  neighbonring  farmers  now  called  Leonard 
"Mr.  Fairfield,"  and  invited  him,  on  equal  terms,  to  their 
bouses.  Mr.  Stirn  had  met  him  on  the  high  road,  touched 
hia  hat,  and  hoped  that  "  be  bore  no  malice."  Al!  this,  I  say, 
was  the  first  sweetness  of  fame ;  and  if  Leonard  Fairfield 
comes  to  be  a  great  man,  he  wiU  never  find  such  aweeta  in 
the  after  fruit.  It  was  thia  Buoceas  which  had  determined  the 
Parson  on  the  step  which  he  had  just  taken,  and  which  he  had 
long  before  ausiously  meditated.  For,  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  he  had  renewed  his  old  intimacy  with  the  widow  and 
the  boy  ;  and  he  had  noticed,  with  great  hope  and  great  fear, 
the  rapid  growth  of  an  intellect,  which  now  stood  out  from. 
the  lowly  circnmHtances  that  surrounded  it  in  bold  and 
unharmonising  relief. 

It  waa  the  evening  after  hia  return  home  that  the  Parson  I 
strolled  up  to  the  Casino.  He  put  Iieonard  Fairfield's  Prize  J 
Essay  in  bis  pocket.     For  he  felt  that  he  could  not  let  the  1 

J'ouitg  man  go  forth  into  the  world  without  a  preparatory  a 
ecture,  and  ho  intended  to  scourge  poor  Merit  with  the  very  I 
laurel  wreath  which  it  had  received  from  Apollo.  But  in  thia  1 
he  wanted  Biccabocca's  assistance  ;  or  rather  he  feared  that^  ' 
if  he  did  not  get  the  Philosopher  on  his  side,  the  Philosopher^ 
might  undo  all  the  work  of  the  Parson. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  BWBET  Bound  came  through  the  orange  boughs,  and  floated 
to  the  ears  of  the  Parson,  as  he  wound  slowly  up  the  gentle 
ascent — so  sweet,  so  silvery,  he  pansed  in  delight — unaware^ 
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wretched  man  1  tliat  he  weus  thereby  coiuiiving  at  Papistioal 
(iTOrs.  Soft  it  camo  and  ewoot;  noftor  and  sweeter — "  Ane 
Mana!"  Violante  was  chanting  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  Mather,  The  Paruon  at  last  distinguished  the  sense 
of  the  words,  and  shook  hia  head  with  the  pioua  shake  of  an 
orthodox  Protestant.  He  broke  from  the  spell  resolately,  and 
walked  on  with  a  sturdy  step.  Gaining  the  terrace,  ho  found 
the  little  family  seated  nnder  an  awning.  Mrs.  Riccahocca 
knitting ;  the  Signor  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast:  the 
book  he  had  been  reading  a  few  momenta  before  had  fallen 
on  the  ground,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  soft  and  dreamy. 
Violante  had  finished  her  hym.n,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
gTonnd  between  the  two,  pillowing  hep  head  on  her  step- 
mother's lap,  but  with  her  hand  i^esting  on  her  father's  knee, 
and  her  gaze  fixed  fondly  on  hif>  face. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Dale.  Violante  stole  np  to  him, 
and,  polling  bim.  so  as  to  bring  his  ear  nearer  to  hat  lip, 
■whispered,—"  Talk  to  papa,  do — and  cheerfully  ;  he  is  sad." 

She  escaped  from  him  as  she  said  this,  and  appeared  to 
bnsy  heraolf  with  watering  the  flowers  arranged  on  stands 
round  the  awning.  But  she  kept  her  swimming  tiiatrous  ejea 
wifitfnlly  on  her  father. 

"  How  fares  it  with  yoa,  my  dear  friend  ?  "  said  the  Paraon 
Idndly,  as  he  rested  his  hand  on  the  Italian's  shoulder,  "  Yon 
must  not  let  him  get  out  of  spirits,  Mrs.  Riccabocca." 

"  I  am  very  ungrateful  to  her  if  I  ever  am  so,"  aaid  the 
poor  Italian,  with  all  hia  natural  gallantry.  Many  a  good 
wife,  who  thinks  it  is  a  reproach  to  her  if  her  husband  is  over 
"  out   of  spirits,"  might  have  turned  peevishly  from  that 

tlpeech,  more  elegant  than  sincere,  and  ao  liave  made  bad 
worse.  But  Mrs.  Riccabocca  took  hei  husband's  proffered 
blind  affectionately,  and  said  with  gi'eat  udivete- — 
"  Tnu  see  I  am  so  stupid,  Mr.  Dale ;  I  never  knew  I  was  ao 
stupid  tiU  I  married.  But  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come. 
Yoa  can  get  on  some  learned  subject  together,  and  then  he 
will  not  miss  so  much  his — " 

"  Hiq  what  ?  "  asked  Riccabocca,  inquisitively. 
"  Hia  country.     Do  you  thiiik  that  I  cannot  sometimes  read 
your  thoughts  P  " 

"  Very  often.     But  yon  did  not  road  them  just  then.     The 

tongue  touches  where   the  tooth  aches,  but  the  best  dentist 

Leannot  guess  at  the  tooth  unless  one  open  one's  mouLli. — 

S-Hcutai     Can  we  offer  you  some  wine  of  our  own  making;, 

*'■.  Dale? — it  is  pure." 
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"I'd  rather  haye  some  tea,"  quoth  the  Paraon  hdscilj. 

Mrs.  Riccabocca,  too  pleased  to  be  in  her  natural  eli 
of  domestic  nee,  hurried  into  the  hoaa©  to  prepare  our  national 
beverage.     And  the  Parson,  sliding  into  het  chair,  said — 

"  But  you  are  dejected  then  ?  Fie !  If  there's  s  virtne  in 
the  world  at  which  we  should  always  aim,  it  ifl  cheerfnlneBfl." 

"I  don't  dispute  it,"  said  Riecabooca,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  Bat  though  it  is  said  by  some  Greek,  who,  I  think,  is  quoted 
by  your  favourite  Seneca,  that  a  wise  man  carries  his  conntry 
with  him  at  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he  can't  carry  also  the  ann- 

ine  over  his  head." 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  Parson,  blnhtly,  "yoii 
would  have  a  ntuch  keener  Eeose  of  happihesa  if  you  had  much 

s  esteem  for  philosophy." 

"CospeUo/"  said  the  Doctor,  rousing  himself,  ''jnst 
esplain,  will  yoa  ?  " 

"  Does  not  the  search  aftei*  wisdom  induce  desires  not 
tt  this  small  cirele  to  which  your  life  is  confined  P 
10  much  your  conntry  for  which  you  yearn,  as  it  is 
for  space  to  your  intellect,  employment  for  your  tbonghta, 
career  for  year  aspirations." 

"  Tou  have  guessed  at  the  tooth  which  aches,"  Said  Bicca- 
bocca,  with  admiration. 

"Easy  to  do  that,"  answered  the  Parson.  ''  Our  wisdom 
teeth  come  last  and  give  us  the  most  pain.  And  if  you  would 
jnst  starvo  the  mind  a  little,  and  nourish  the  heart  more,  yc 

would  be  lessof  aphilosopher.andmore  of  a "   The  Parse 

had  the  word  "  Christian  "  at  the  tip  of  hia  tongue  :  he  sup- 
a  word  that,  so  spoken,  would  have  been  exceedingly 
irritating,    and  Hahatituted,  with  inelegant  antithesis,  "  and 

ire  of  a  happy  man  !  " 

"  I  do  all  1  can  with  my  heart,"  quoth  the  doctor. 

"  Wot  yon  !  For  a  man  with  such  a  heart  as  yours  should 
never  fcel  the  want  of  the  sunshine.  My  friend,  we  live  in  sn 
ago  of  over  mental  cultivatioh.  We  negicct  too  much  the 
simple  healthful  outer  life,  in  which  there  is  so  much  positive 
joy.  In  taming  to  the  world  within  us,  wo  grow  blind  to 
thia  beantiftil  world  without :  in  studying  ourselves  as  men, 
we  almost  forget  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  warm  to  the  amik 
of  God." 

The  philosopher  mechanically  shrugged  his  shoolders,  as  he 
always  did  when  another  man  moralised — especially  if  the 
moi'alizer  Were  a  priest ;  but  there  was  no  ii-ony  in  his  smjle^ 
as  ho  answered,  thoughtfullj--— 


nedP     ^^ 

is   ^H 

'ghts,  H 

licca-  ^H 

isdoin  ^H 

vould  ^H 
!,  you 
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"There  is  eome  truth  in  what  yon  uny.  I  own  that  we  live 
too  much  as  if  we  were  fiJl  brain.  Knovrledgo  has  its  penalties 
and  pains,  as  well  as  its  prisee." 

"  That  is  juat  what  1  want  yon  to  aay  to  Leonard." 

"  How  have  you  settled  the  object  of  your  journey  f  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  walk  down  to  him  after  t«a.     A* 

Bsent,  I  am  rather  too  much  occupied  with  you." 

"  Me  ?     The  tree  is  formed — try  only  to  bend  the  young 

ig!  " 

"  Trees  are  trees,  and  twigs  twigs,"  said  the  Parson  dog- 
)&tical]y  ;  "  but  man  ia  always  growing  till  ho  falls  into  the 
I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  once  had  a 
r  esWLpe  of  a  prison  P  " 

"  Very  narrow." 

"  Just  suppose  that  you  were  now  in  that  prison,  and  that* 
y  conjured  up  the  prospect  of  this  quiet  home  in  &  safe 
;  that  you  saw  the  orange  trees  in  flower,  felt  the  evening 
breese  on  your  cheek ;  beheld  your  child  gay  or  aad,  as  you 
smiled  or  knit  your  brow ;  that  within  thia  phantom  home  was 
a  woman,  not,  indeed,  all  your  young  romance  might  have 
dreamed  of,  but  faithful  and  true,  every  boat  of  her  heart  all 
your  own — would  you  not  cry  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon, 
'  O  fairy  !  such  a  change  were  a  paradise.'  Ungrateful  man  J 
you  want  interchange  for  your  mind,  and  yonr  heart  should 
■office  for  all  I  " 

Biiccabocca  was  touched  and  silent. 

"  Come  hither,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  tnming  roond  to 
Violante,  who  atiU  stood  among  the  flowers,  out  of  hotiring, 
but  with  watchftd  eyes.  "  Come  hither,"  he  said,  opening  his 
arms. 

Violante  bounded  forward,  and  nestled  to  the  good  man's 
heart. 

"  Tell  me,  Violante,  when  you  are  alone  in  the  fields  or  the 
garden,  and  have  left  your  father  looking  pleased  and  serene, 
80  that  you  have  no  care  for  him  at  jour  heart,— tell  me, 
Violante,  though  you  are  all  alone,  with  the  flowers  below, 
uid  the  birde  singing  overhead,  do  you  feel  tbat  life  iteelf  ia 
happiness  or  aorrow  ?  " 

"  Happiness  !  "  answered  Violante,  half  shutting  her  eyes, 
and  in  a,  measured  voice. 

"  Can  you.  explain  what  kind  of  happiness  it  ia  P  " 

"  Oh  no,  impoBBible  !  and  it  is  never  the  same.  Sometimes 
it  ia  so  still — so  still,  and  sometimes  so  joyous,  that  I  long  for 
wings  to  Qy  up  to  Glod,  and  thank  him ! 


I 
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0  friend,"  said  tte  Parson,  "  this  is  the  true  Bympallij 
between  life  and  nature,  and.  tliua  we  should  feel  ever,  did  we 
take  more  care  to  preserve  the  health  and  innocence  of  a  child. 
We  are  told  that  we  muafc  become  as  children  to  enter  into  . 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  methinka  we  should  also  become  as  \ 
children  to  know  vixAt  delight  there  is  In  ottr  heritage  of  J 
eartlil" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Thb  maid-servant  (for  Jackeymo  waa  in  the  flolds)  bronght  I 
the  table  nnder  the  awning,  and  with  the  English  lux  ury  of  1 
tea,  there  were  other  drinks  as  cheap  and  as  grateful  on  J 
Bommer  evenings — drinks  which  Jsickeymo  bad  retained  and  I 
tanght  from  the   customs   of    the   south— unehriate  liquor?,   \ 
pressed  from  cooling  fruits,  sweetened  with  honey,  and  de- 
licioualy  iced :  ice  ahonld  cost  nothing  in  a  conntiy  in  which 
one  is   frozen  up   half  the  year !      And  Jackeymo,  too,  had 
added  to  our  good,  solid,  heavy  English  bread,  preparations  o£ 
wheat  much  lighter,  and  more  propitious  to  digestion— with 
those  crisp  grissuis,  which  seem  to  enjoy  being  eaten,  they 
make  so  pleasant  a  noise  between  one's  teeth.  I 

The  Parson  esteemed  it  a  little  treat  to  drink  tea  with  the  ] 
Riccaboccas.     There  waa  something  of  elegance  and  grace,  i 
that  homely  meal,  at  the  poor  exile's  table,  which  pleased  the  I 
eye  as  well  as  taste.     And  the  yery  ntensils,  plain  Wedgewood  1 
though  they  were,  had  a  classical  simplicity,  which  mada  I 
Mrs.  Hazeldean's  old  India  delf,  and  Mrs.  Dale's  best  Wor- 
cester china,  look  tawdry  and  barbarona  in  comparison.     For  I 
it  was  Flaxman  who  gave  designs  to  Wedgewood,  and  the  1 
most  truly  refined  of  all  onr  manufactures  in  porcelain  (if  we 
do  not  look  to  the  mere  material)  is  in  the  reach  of  the  most 
thri%. 

The  little  banquet  was  at  first  rather  a  silent  one ;  bat 
Biccabocca  threw  oS  his  gloom,  and  became  gay  and  animated. 
Then  poor  Mrs.  Biccabocca  smiled,  and  preeeed  the  gnssine ; 
and  Yiolanto,  forgetting  all  her  etateliness,  laughed  and  played 
tricks  on  tho  Parson,  stealing  away  his  cup  of  warm  tea  when  ■ 
his  head  waa  turned,  and  substituting  iced  chorry  juice.  Then  , 
the  Parson  got  up  and  ran  after  Violantc,  making  angry  faces, 
and  Violanto  dodged  beantifuljy,  till  the  Parson,  fairly  tired 
too  glad  to  cry  "  Peace,"  and  come  back  to  tho  cheny  J 
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jnice.  Thns  time  rolled  on,  till  they  heard  afnr  the  stroke  of 
the  distant  church  clock,  iind  Mr.  Dale  stiirted  up  and  cried, 
"  Bnt  we  shall  be  too  late  for  Leonard.  Come,  naughty  little 
girl,  get  your  father  hia  hat." 

"  And  umbrella !  "  said  Hiccabocca,  looking  up  at  (he  cloud' 
less  moonlit  sky. 

"  Umbrella  gainst  the  stars  ?  "  asked  the  Parson  laughing. 

"  The  stars  are  no  friends  of  mine,"  ^aid  Biccabocca,  "  and 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen ! " 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Parson  walked  on  amioably. 

"  Yon  have  done  me  good,"  said  Rifcabocca,  "  but  I  hope 
1  am  not  always  so  unreasonably  melancholic  as  you  seem  to 
suspect.  The  cTenings  will  Bometimes  appear  long  and  dull 
too,  to  a  man  whose  thoughts  on  the  past  are  almost  his 
sole  companions." 

"  Sole  companions  ? — your  child  ?  " 

"  She  is  so  young." 

"  Tour  wife  ?  " 

"  She  ia  so — ,"  the  bland  Italian  appeared  to  check  some 
disparaging  adjective,  and  mildly  added,   "  so  good,   I  allow ; 
Imt  yon  must  own  that  she  and  I   cannot  have   much  in 
^jWmmon. ' ' 

^K  "  I  own  nothing  of  the  sort.  You  have  your  house  and 
^Hr°>ir  interests,  yonr  happiness  and  your  lives,  in  common. 
^^^e  men  are  so  exacting,  wo  expect  to  find  ideal  nymphs  and 
^■^oddesBes  when  we  condescend  to  marry  a  mortal ;  and  if  we 
did,  onr  chickens  would  be  boiled  to  raga,  and  our  mutton 
come  up  as  cold  as  a  stone." 

"  Per  Bacco,  yon  are  an  oracle,"  said  Riccaboeca,  laughing. 
"  But  I  am  not  HO  sceptical  as  you  are.  I  honour  the  fair 
eex  too  much.  There  are  a  great  many  women  who  realise 
the  ideal  of  men,  to  bo  found  in — the  poets !  " 

"  There's  ray  dear  Mrs.  Dale,"  resumed  the  Parson,  not 
heeding  this  saicaatio  compliment  to  the  sez,  but  sinking  his  ■ 
roice  into  a  whisper,  and  looking  round  caatiously — "  There's 
my  dear  Mrs.  Dale,  the  best  woman  in  the  world — an  angel  I 
would  say,  if  the  word  was  not  profane;  but — " 

"  What's  the  bct  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor,  demurely. 

"  Bnx  I  too  might  say  that  '  she  and  I  have  not  much  in 
common,'  if  I  were  only  to  compare  mind  to  mind,  and  when 
my  poor  Carry  says  something  less  profoaud  than  Madame  de 
Stad  might  have  said,  smile  on  her  in  contempt  from  ths 
elevation  of  logic  and  Latiu.  Yet  when  I  remember  all  the 
little  sorrows  and  joys  that  we  have  shared  togi;thcr,  aisd  te^V 
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liow  solitary  I  should  have  been  without  her — oh,  then,  I  am 
instantly  aware  that  there  is  betwcGii  us  in  common  Home- 
thing  infinitely  closer  and  better  than  if  the  beudo  course  of 
study  had  given  us  the  same  equality  of  ideas ;  and  I  waB 
forced  to  brace  myself  for  a  combat  of  intellect,  as  I  am  irhen 
I  fall  in  with  a  tiresome  sage  like  yourself.  1  don't  pretend 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Riccabocca  is  a  Mrs.  Dale,"  added  the  Parson, 
with  lofty  candour — "  there  is  bnt  one  Mrs.  Dale  in  the  world ; 
but  etill,  you  have  drawn  a  prize  in  tbe  wheel  matrimonial  1 
Think  of  Boetatea,  and  yet  ho  waa  content  eren  with  hie  — 
Xantippe !  " 

Dr.  Riccabocca  calW  to  mind  Mra.  Dale's  "  little  tempers," 
and  inly  rejoiced  that  no  second  Mrs.  Dale  had  existed  to  fall 
to  his  own  lot.  Hig  placid  Jemima  gained  by  the  coDtraati. 
Kevertheless,  he  had  the  ill  grace  to  reply,  "  Socrates  wa8  k 
man  beyond  all  imitation ! — Yet  I  believe  that  even  ho  spent 
yery  few  of  his  evenings  at  home.  But  reaenoiis  i  nog  ynoulont, 
we  are  nearly  at  Mrs.  Fairfield's  cottage,  and  you  have  not 
yet  told  me  what  yom  have  settled  aa  to  Leonard." 

The  FarRoii  halted,  took  Riccabocca  by  the  button,  and  iu- 
formed  him,  in  very  few  words,  that  Leonard  was  to  go  to 
Iffliismere  to  seo  some  relations  there,  who  had  the  fortune,  IE 
they  had  the  will,  to  give  full  career  to  hia  ahititiea. 

"  The  great  thing,  in  the  meanwhile,"  said  the  Paraon, 
"would  be  to  enlighten  him  a  little  as  to  what  he  calls — 


"  said  Iticcabocoa,  diverted,  and  rubbing  hia  bandS) 
"  I  shall  listen  with  interest  to  what  you  say  on  that  subject." 

"  And  must  aid  me :  for  tbe  first  step  in  this  modern  march 
of  enlightenment  is  to  leave  the  poor  Parson  behind ;  and  it 
one  calls  out  '  Hold !  and  look  at  the  sign-post,'  tbe  traveller 
hurries  on  the  faater,  saying  to  himself,  '  Pooh,  pooh  1 — that 
is  only  the  cry  of  the  Parsim  ! '  But  ray  gentleman,  when  ha 
doubts  me,  will  listen  to  you— you're  a  philosopher  I  " 

"  We  philosophers  are  of  some  nse  now  and  then,  even  to 
PaMons  I " 

"  If  yon  were  not  bo  conceited  a  set  of  deluded  poor 
creatures  already,  I  would  say  '  Yes,'  "  replied  the  Parson 
generously ;  and,  taking  hold  of  Riccabocca's  nmbrella,  he 
upplied  the  bi-asa  handle  thereof,  by  way  of  a  knocker,  to  tbe 
oottege  door. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


^H  CbktairlT  it  is  a  gloriotiB  fever  that  desire  To  Know !  And 
^^F  there  are  fe*  sigbts  in  the  moral  world  more  aubliitie  than 
^^  that  which  many  a  garret  might  afford,  if  AflmodenB  would 
hare  the  roofs  to  our  siii'vej' — viz,,  a  brave,  patient,  earnest 
human  being  toiling  his  own  ardnona  way,  athwart  the  iron 
,]         walla   of    penury,   into  the  magnificent    Infinite,   which    is 

•  loDiinona  with  starry  souIb. 
So  there  Bits  Leonard  the  Self-taught  Ju  the  little  cottage 
alone  :  for,  though  scarcely  past  tho  hour  in  which  groat  folks 
dine,  it  is  the  hour  in  which  amali  folks  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs. 
'.  Fairfield  has  retired  to  rest,  while  Leonard  has  settled  to  his 
hooks. 

He  had  placed  his  table  ntder  tho  lattice,  and  from  time  to 
time  lie  looked  up  and  enjoyed  the  stillness  of  the  moon. 
Well  for  bim  that,  ia  reparation  for  those  hours  stolen  from 
night,    the  hardy   physical  labour  commenced   with   dawn. 
Students  would  not  be  tho  sad  dyKpeptics  thoy  are,  if  they 
worked  as  many  houra  iu  the  open  air  as  my  scholar-peasant. 
Bnt  even  in  him  yon  could  see  that  the  mind  had  begun  a 
little  to  affect  the  frame.    They  who  task  the  Intellect  most  pay 
the  penalty  with  tho  body.     Ill,  believe  me,  would  this  work- 
day world  get  on  if  all  within  it  were  hard-reading,  studious 
animals,  playing  the  deuco  with  tho  ganglionic  apparatna. 
Leonard  started  as  ho  heard  the  knock  at  the  door;  the 
I         Parson's  well-known  voice  re-asBurcd  him.     Li  some  surprise 
^H^ile  admitted  bis  visitor  a. 

^^B     "  We  are  come  to  talk  to  yoU,  Leonard,"  said  Mr.  Dale, 
^■<'  bat  I  fear  we  shall  disturb  Mrs.  Fairfield." 
^^T     "  Oh  no,  sir !  tho  door  to  the  staircase  is  shut,  and  she 
sleeps  soundly." 

"  Why,  thia  ia  a  French  book — do  you  read  French, 
Leonard  ?  "  asked  Riccabocca. 

"  I  have  not  found  French  difficult,  sir.  Once  over  the 
grammar,  and  the  language  la  ao  clear ;  it  eeema  tba  very 
langu^e  for  reasoning." 

"  True.  Voltaire  said  justly,  '  Whatever  is  obscure  ia  not 
Frehch,' "  observed  Eiccabocca. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  English,"  inutteted  the 
Parson. 
"  But  what  is  thia  P— Latin  too  ?— Virgil  f  " 
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"  Yes,  sir.  But  I  find  I  mtiko  little  way  there  witboat  a 
maBter.     I  fear  I  must  give  it  up,"  (anil  Leonard  sighed). 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks  and  seated  themselves. 
The  yonng  peasant  remained  standing  modestly,  and  in  his 
air  and  mien  there  was  something  that  touched  the  heart 
while  it  pleased  the  eye.  He  was  no  longer  the  timid  boy 
■who  bad  shrank  from  the  frown  of  Mr,  Stiro,  nor  that  rode 
personation  of  simple  physical  strength,  roused  to  nndis* 
cipUaed  bravery,  which  had  received  its  downfall  on  the  vil- 
lage green  of  Hazeldean.  The  power  of  thought  was  on  his 
brow — somewhat  unquiet  atill,  but  mild  and  earnest.  The 
features  bad  attained  that  reSnement  which  is  often  attribat-ed 
to  race,  bnt  comes,  in  trnth,  from  elegance  of  idea,  whether 
caught  from  our  parents  or  learned  from  books.  In  bis  rich 
brown  hair,  thrown  carelessly  from  his  temples,  and  cnrling' 
almost  to  the  shoulders— -in  hia  large  blue  eye,  which  waa 
deepened  to  the  hue  of  the  violet  by  the  long  dark  lasb — in 
that  firmness  of  lip,  which  comes  from  the  grapple  with  dif- 
ficulties, there  was  considerable  beanty,  bnt  no  longer  the 
beauty  of  the  mere  peasant.  And  yet  there  was  still  aboub 
the  whole  countenance  that  expression  of  goodness  and  purity 
which  a  painter  would  give  to  bis  ideal  of  the  peasant  loYer — 
Buch  as  Tasao  would  have  placed  in  the  Aminta,  or  Fletchoc 
have  admitted  to  the  side  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

"  You  must  draw  a  chair  here,  and  sit  down  between  as, 
Leonard,"  said  the  Parson, 

"  If  any  one,"  said  Riocabocca,  "  has  a  right  to  sit,  it  ia  the 
one  who  is  to  bear  the  sermon ;  and  if  any  one  ought  to 
stand,  it  is  the  one  who  is  about  to  preach  it." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  LeoDard,"  said  the  Parson  graciooslj'^ 
"  it  ia  only  a  criticism,  not  a  sermon ; "  and  he  pnUed  onl 
Leonard's  Prise  Essay. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Ton    take  for  your  motto   this  aphorisms- 
is  Power. ' — Bacom." 

■  This  BplioriRn  has  been  probiibly  auigned  to  Lord  BBcon  upun  the  men 
•uthoritf  of  the  index  to  hia  worka.  It  ia  the  apbariBm  ot  the  uidBi-miker, 
tcitainly  not  of  Uie  great  niaat«r  of  iuductlve  philoco^h? .  Baoon  hu,  it  ia 
true,  repestcdl;  dwDlt  on  the  paver  of  knowledgs,  bat  with  n  nwiy  eiplana- 

t J  ^--^"-Dlions,  that  nothing- floald  be  more unjurt  to  hia srncml  ine«niiig 

ipt  to  crump  into    a  eentcni:e  nhnt  it  coata  him  s  lolume  tn 
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RiCCiBOCOA. — "Bacon  make  Knch  an  aphoriam!  The  last 
man  in  the  world  to  hare  said  anything  so  pert  and  bo 
ehallow." 

IiEONARD,  (astonislied.) — "Do  you  mean  to  say,  air,  that 
that  aphorism  is  not  in  Lord  Bacon  P  Why,  I  have  seen  It 
quoted  as  lua  in  almost  every  newspaper,  and  in  almost  every 
speech  in  favonr  of  popalar  education." 

BiccABOCCA, — "  Then  that  shonld  be  a  warning  to  you  never 
i^ain  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  wonld-be  scholar — Tiz., 
qnote  second-hand.  Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  great  book  to  show 
in  what  knowledge' is  power,  how  that  power  shonld  he  defined, 
in  what  it  might  be  mistaken.  And,  pray,  do  you  think  so 
Bensible  a  man  ever  would  hive  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a 
great  hook  upon  the  subject,  if  he  could  have  packed  up  all 
he  had  to  say  into  the  portable  dogma,  '  Knowledge  is  power  ? ' 
Pooh!  no  Bach  aphorism  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  from  the 
first  page  of  bis  writings  to  the  last." 

Parson,  (candidly.)^"  Well,  I  supposed  it  was  Lord 
Bacon's,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  aphorism  has 
not  the  sanction  of  his  authority." 

Leonard,  (recovering his  surprise.) — "But  why  so?" 

Pabbon. — "  Becaose  it  either  aays  a  gi-eat  deal  too  much,  or 
just — nothing  at  all." 

Leonabd. — "At  least,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  undeniable," 

Pabson. — "Well,  grant  that  it  is  undeniable.  Does  it 
prove  much  in  favonr  of  knowledge  P  Pray,  ia  not  ignorance 
power  too  ?  " 

BiCOABOCCA. — "And  a  power  that  has  had  much  the  beat 
end  of  the  quarter- staff." 

Pakson. — "All  evil  is  power,  and  does  its  power  make  it 
anything  the  betterp" 

BiccABOCCA. — "  Fanaticism  is  power — and  a  power  that  has 
often  swept  away  knowledge  like  a  whirlwind.  The  Mussul- 
man bums  the  library  of  a  world — and  forces  the  Koran  and 
the  sword  from  the  schools  of  Byzantium,  to  the  colleges  of 
Hindostan." 

Parson,  (bearing  on  with  a  new  column  of  illustration.) — 
"Hunger  is  power.     The  barbariauB,  starved   out   of  their 

deHiie.  Thus,  if  in  ona  pnge  he  appears  to  conround  knowleijgs  with  power,  in 
nnoUier  be  k-U  tlicm  in  tlie  elrongcat  antitheBia  to  each  otSer;  ss  tbllowi— 
"Adeo,  ngnanter  I)eiu  opera  putentite  et  sapientiie  diicrirainavit."  But  it 
would  be  Be  unfair  to  Bacon  to  convert  into  an  nphoriam  the  senCeDce  that  dig- 
__■_:-_.„  i.^f^j^ J,  l^g^lg^gg  and  power  a*  it  ia  to  convert  into  an  aphoriBDi 
that  twnfoimda  th  ~-- 
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forests  by  their  own  Bwarming  population,  swept  into  Italy 
tai  annihilftted  letters.  The  BomauB,  however  d^raded,  had 
■nore  knowledge,  at  least,  than  the  Gaul  and  the  Visigoth." 

BicCABocCA,  (bringing  np  the  reserve.) — "And  even  in 
Oreeoe,  when  Greek  met  Greek,  the  AtbeoiaDB — oar  mastsra 
in  all  knowledge — were  beat  hy  tho  Spartans,  who  held 
learning  in  contempt." 

Pabsoit. — "  Wherefore  yon  see,  Leonard,  that  though  know- 
Icdgt^  be  power,  it  ia  only  one  of  the  powers  of  tbe  world ; 
that  there  are  others  as  strong,  and  often  much  stronger ;  and 
the  assertion  either  means  bnt  a  barren  tmism,  not  worth  so 
frequent  a  repetition,  or  it  means  something  that  you  would 
find  it  very  difficaH  to  prove." 

IiZOSABD. — "  One  nation  may  be  beatee  by  another  that  has 
more  physical  stren<!;th  and  more  military  discipline  j  which 
last,  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  is  a  species  of  knowledge ; — " 

RiccABOCCA. — "  Yes ;  but  yonr  knowledge-mongers  at  pre- 
sent call  npon  na  to  discard  miHtary  discipline,  and  the  qnali- 
ties  that  produce  it,  from  the  list  of  the  useful  arts.  And  in 
your  own  Essay,  you  insist  upon  knowledge  as  tbe  great  dis. 
bander  of  armies,  and  the  foe  of  all  military  discipline  I  " 

Pabsos. — "  Let  the  young  man  proceed.  Kations,  you  say, 
m^  be  beaten  by  other  nations  less  learned  and  civilised  ?  " 

IiEONABD.^ — "  Bnt  knowledge  elevates  a  clsiss.  I  invite  the 
m.embera  of  my  own  humble  order  to  knowledge,  because 
knowledge  will  lift  them  into  power." 

KiccABOCCA.— "  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  DaleP" 
pA&eoK. — "  In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  that  the  claas  which 
haa  the  most  knowledge  geta  tbe  most  power  P  I  suppose 
philosophers,  like  my  friend  Dr.  Biccabooca,  think  they  have 
the  most  knowledge.  And  pray,  in  what  age  have  philo- 
Hophers  governed  tbe  world  ?  Are  they  nob  always  gmmbliDg 
that  nobody  attends  to  them  ?  " 

RiCCABOOCA. — "PerBacco,  if  people  bad  attended  to  na,  U 
would  have  been  a  droll  sort  of  world  by  this  time !  " 

Parson. — "  Very  likely.  But,  as  a  general  rah',  those  h^rs 
the  most  knowledge  who  give  themselves  np  to  it  the  most. 
Let  ns  put  out  of  the  question  philosophers  (who  are  often 
bnt  ingenious  lanatics,)  and  apeak  only  of  erudite  scholars, 
men  of  letters  and  practical  science,  professors,  tutors,  and 
fellows  of  colleges.  1  fancy  any  member  of  Parliament  would 
tell  DB  that  tbere  is  no  class  of  men  which  has  lees  actual 
influence  on  public  affairs.  T''.eso  scholars  have  more  know- 
ledge than  manufacturers  and  shipowners,  squires  and  far- 
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mers ;  but,  do  yoa  find  that  they  have  mora  power  over  the 
GoTemment  and  the  yot^ea  of  the  House  of  GommonsP  " 

"  They  ought  to  have,"  said  Leonard. 

"Oo^t  ttieyP"  said  the  ParBOn ;  "well  consider  that 
later.  Meanwhile,  yon  must  not  escape  from  yonr  own  pro- 
position, which  is,  that  knowledge  ie  power — not  that  it  owfht 
to  be.  Now,  even  granting  your  coroUaiy,  that  the  power  of 
a  class  is  therefore  proportioned  to  its  knowledge — pray,  do 
yoa  suppose  that  while  your  order,  the  operatives,  are  instruct- 
ing  ttcmselveB,  all  the  rest  of  the  comraunity  are  to  he  at 
a  standstill  ?  Diffuse  knowledge  as  yon  may,  you  will  never 
produce  equality  of  knowledge.  Those  who  have  most  leisure, 
application,  and  aptitude  for  learning,  will  still  know  the 
most.  Kay,  by  a  very  natural  law,  the  more  general  the 
ap}ietite  for  knowledge,  the  more  the  inureascd  competifcioD 
will  favour  those  most  adapted  to  excel  by  circumstance  and 
nature.  At  this  day,  there  is  a  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
spread  over  all  society,  compared  with  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  is  there  not  a  still  greater  distinction  between  the 
highly  educated  gentleman  and  the  intelligent  mechanic,  than 
there  waa  then  between  the  baron  who  could  not  sign  hia 
name  and  the  churl  at  the  plough  P  between  the  accomplished 
statesman,  versed  in  all  historical  lore,  and  the  voter  whose 
politics  are  formed  by  his  newspaper,  than  there  was  between 
tbe  legislator  who  passed  laws  against  witches,  and  the 
bni^herwho  defended  his  guild  from  some  feudal  aggressionp 
between  the  enlightened  scholar  and  the  dunce  of  to-day,  than 
ttiere  was  between  the  monkish  alchemist  and  the  blockhead 
of  yeaterday  ?  Peasant,  voter,  and  dunce  of  this  century  are 
no  doubt  wiser  than  the  churl,  burgher,  and  blockhead  of  the 
twelfth.  But  the  gentleman,  statesman,  and  scholar  of  the 
present  age  are  at  least  quite  as  favourable  a  contrast  to  the 
alchemiat,  witch-bamer,  and  baron  of  old.  As  the  pro* 
of  enlightenment  has  done  hitherto,  so  will  it 
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^ grass  of  enlightenment  has  done  hitherto,  so  will  it  ever  do.  ^m 

Knowledge  is  like  capita! :  the  more  there  is  in  a  country,        ^H 
the  greater  the  disparities  in  wealth  between  one  man  and       ^| 
KDotber.     Therefore,  if  the  working  class  increase  in  know-        ^| 
ledge,  so  do  the  other  classes ;  and  if  the  working  class  rise 
poacefuUy  and  legitimately  into  power,  it  ia  not  in  proportion 
to  their  own  knowledge  alone,  but  rather  according  as  it 

seems  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  orders  of  the  community,         

that  snch  augmentation  of  proportional  power  is  just,  and 
nfe,  and  wise." 

Placed  between  the  Parson  and  the  Philosopher  Leonard 
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felt  that  his  position  yas  not  faTonraLle  to  the  diaplaj  of  Ii3 
forces.     Insensibly  he  edged  his  chair  somewhat  awaj',  e 
said  monmf  ully — 

"  Then,  according  to  yon,  the  reign  of  knowledge  would  be 
no  great  advance  m  the  aggregate  freedom  and  welfare  of 

Parsoit. — "Let  na  define.      By  knowledge,  do  yon  mean 
intellectual  cnltivation  ? — bj  the  reign   of  knowledge, 
ascendancy  of  the  most  cnltivated  minda  ?  " 

Leonard,  (after  a  pauae.) — "Tea." 

RiccABOCCA. — "  Oh,  indiscreet  yonng  man,  that  is  an 
fortunate  concession  of  yonrs;  (or  the  ascendancy  of 
moat  colbirated  minds  woald  be  a  terrible  oligarchy  !  " 

FarsON. — "  Perfectly  trne ;  and  we  now  reply  to  yi 
assertion,  that  men  who,  by  profeasion  have  most  learning, 
onght  to  hare  more  inflnence  than  squires  and  niercbante, 
farniera  and  mechanics.  Observe,  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
mortals  can  acquire  is  not  knowledge  positive  and  perfect,  but 
knowledge  comparative,  and  sabject  to  the  errors  and  passions 
of  humanity.  And  suppose  that  yon  could  establish,  as  the 
sole  regulators  of  affairs,  those  who  had  the  most  mental 
cnltivation,  do  yon  think  they  would  not  like  that  power  well 
enough  to  take  all  means  which  their  superior  intelligence 
could  devise  to  keep  it  to  tbomaelves  P  The  experiment  was 
tried  of  old  by  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  empire  of 
Oiiina,  at  this  day,  the  aiistocraBy  are  elected  from  those  who, 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  loarned  colleges, 
may  call  myself  a  member  of  that  body,  '  the  people,'  1 1 
rather  be  an  Englishman,  however  much  displeased  with  di 
Ministers  and  blundering  Parliaments,  than  I  would  be 
Chinese  nnder  the  rule  of  the  picked  sages  of  the  Celet 
Empire.  Happily,  therefore,  my  dear  Leonard,  nations 
jfovemed  by  many  things  besides  what  is  commonly  calli 
knowledge ;  and  the  greatest  practical  ministers,  who,  liko 
Themistoelea,  have  mado  small  states  great — and  the  most 
dominant  races,  who,  like  the  Bomana,  have  stretched  their 
rule  from  a  village  half  over  the  universe — have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  various  qualities  which  a  philosopher  would 
sneer  at,  and  a  knowledge-monger  would  call  'sad  prejudices,* 
and  '  lamentable  errors  of  reason.' " 

Leonard,  (bitterly). — "Sir,  yon  make  nse  of  knowledgs 
itself  to  argue  against  knowledge." 

Parson. — I  make  nse  of  the  little  I  know  to  prove  tlid 
foolishness  of  idolatry.     I  do  not  argne  against  knowledgEe;  S 
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tti'gne  agHinst  knowledffe  worship.  For  horo,  I  see  in  your 
Kssay,  tbat  yon  are  not  contented  with  raising  hamaii  know- 
L'ltge  into  something  like  divine  omnipotenco,  yoa  mast  also 
confonnd  her  with  virtue.  According  to  yon,  it  is  but  to  diffuse 
Ike  intelligCQce  of  the  few  among  the  many,  and  all  at  which 
we  preachers  aim  is  accomplished.  Kay,  more ;  for,  whereas, 
we  hnmble  preachers  have  neyer  presumed  to  say,  with  the 
heathen  Stoic,  tha.t  even  virtue  is  enre  of  happiness  below, 
(tboogh  it  be  the  best  road  to  it),  you  tell  us  plainly  tbat  thla 
knowledge  of  jonrs  gives  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  saint,  but 
bestows  the  bliss  of  a  god.  Before  the  steps  of  yonr  idol,  the 
evils  of  life  disappear.  To  hear  yon,  one  baa  but  '  to  know,' 
in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  igno- 
rant. Has  it  over  been  so  P  Grant  that  yon  diffuse  amongst 
the  many  all  the  knowledge  ever  attained  by  tbe  few,  Have 
the  wise  few  been  so  nnerring  and  so  happy?  Yon  aoppoaed 
that  yonr  motto  was  accurately  cited  from  Bacon.  What  was 
Bacon  himself  P     The  poet  tells  yon. — 

' The  viaeet,  brighCcBt,  pnaneii  at  mtniiad'.' 

Can  yoa  hope  to  bestow  upon  the  vast  mass  of  yonr  order  the 
InminoQS  inteihgence  of  this  'Lord  Chancellor  of  Nature?' 
Grant  that  you  do  so — and  what  guarantee  have  yon  for  the 
virtne  and  the  happiness  which  yon  assume  as  the  concomi- 
tants of  the  gift.  See  Eaoon  himself;  what  black  ingratitiide! 
what  miserable  self-seeking !  what  tmckling  aervihty !  what 
abject  and  pitiful  spirit !  So  far  from  intellectual  knowledge, 
in  its  highest  form  and  type,  insuring  virtue  and  bliss,  it  ia  by 
no  means  nncommon  to  find  great  mentol  cnltiyation  combined 
with  great  moral  corruption."  (Aside  to  Riccabocca — "  Posh 
on,  will  yon  ?  ") 

RicciBOCCA. — "  A  combination  remarkable  in  eras  as  in 
individnals.  Petronins  shows  ns  a  state  of  morals  at  which  a 
commonplace  devil  would  blush,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
more  intellectually  cnltivated  than  certainly  waa  that  which 
produced  Regains  or  the  Horatii.  And  the  most  learned  eras 
in  modem  Italy  were  precisely  those  which  brought  the  vices 
into  the  most  ghastly  refinement." 

Leohaed,  (rising  in  great  agitation,  and  clasping  hia  hands.) 
— "  I  cannot  contend  with  yon,  who  produce  against  informa- 
tion BO  slender  and  crude  as  mine  tho  stores  whlcli  have  been 
locked  from  niy  reach.  But  I  feel  that  there  must  be  another 
dde  to  this  shield^u  shield  that  you  will  not  even  allow  to  be 
silver.  And,  oh,  if  you  thus  speak  of  knowledge,  why  hava 
you.  encouraged  me  to  know  P  " 
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"  Ah,  ray  son !  "  said  the  Parson,  "  if  I  wiatied  to  pwto  tb© 
vulno  of  Religion,  would  you  think  I  served  it  much,  if  I  took 
ss  ray  motto, '  Religion  is  power  ?  '  Wonld  not  that  be  a  base 
and  sordid  view  of  its  advantages  ?  And  woald  you  not  aayj 
he  who  repirda  religion  as  a  power  intends  to  aboso  it  a 
priestcraft  P  " 

"  Well  pnt !"  said  Riccabocca. 

"Wait  a  moment — let  me  think!     Ah — I  see,  b 
Leonard. 

Pakson. — "If  the  cause  he  holy,  do  not  weigh 
acales  of  the  market ;  if  its  objects  be  peaoefiO,  di  not  neek  4 
arm  it  with  the  weapons  of  strife  ;  if  .".  is  to  bo  the  cemee 
of  society,  io  Rot  vaon'  It  as  iha  trinmph  of  class  againl 
class." 

Leonard,    (in^enuouBly.) — "  Ton   correct  me,    nobly, 
Knowledge  ia  power,  hnt  not  in  the  sense  m  which  I  hai 
interpreted  the  Baying." 

Pakson. — "  Knowledge  is  ono  of  the  powers  in  the 
world,  hnt  one  that,  in  its  immediate  result,  ia  not  always 
the  most  worldly  advantage  to  the  possessor.  It  is  one  ot  (hs 
slowest,  because  one  of  the  most  dnratale.  of  agencies.  It  may 
take  a  thonsand  yeaw  for  a  thongbt  to  come  into  power; 
and  the  thinker  who  originated  it  might  have  died  in  rags 
in  chains." 

BlccABOCOA. — "  Onr  ItaUan  proverb  saith  that '  the  teaci 
!b  like  the  candle,  which  lights  others  in  consnming  itself.'' 

PabsON. — "  Therefore  he  who  has  the  tme  ambition  of  know^ 
ledge  should  entertain  it  for  the  power  of  his  idea,  not  fot  the 
power  it  may  bestow  on  himself ;  it  shonld  be  lodged  in  the 
conscience,  and,  hke  the  conscience,  look  for  no  certain  reward 
on  this  side  the  grave.  And  since  knowledge  is  compatiblfl 
with  good  and  with  evil,  would  not  it  be  better  to  say,  '  Enow- 
ledge  is  a  trust  P  '  " 

"  Ton  are  right,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  cheerfnlly ;  "pray  pro- 

Pabson. — "  Ton  ask  me  why  we  enconrage  yon  to  cowv 
First,  becanae  (aa  yon  say  yourself  in  your  Essay)  knowlod 
irrespective  of  gain,  is  in  itself  a  delight,  and  ought  to 
something  far  more.  Like  liberty,  like  religion,  it  may 
abnsed ;  bnt  T  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  poor  shftH 
ignorant,  than  I  have  to  say  that  the  rich  only  shall  be 
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tatti  that  the  clei^y  alone  shall  learn  the  tmtha  of  redemption.         ^| 
Tou  traly  obserre  in  your  treatise  that  knowledge  opena  fo         ^H 
OB  other  excitenients  than  those  of  the  soneea,  and  another  life         ^H 
than  that  of  the  moment.     The  difference  between  ns  is  this,         ^| 
Uiat  yoa  forget  that  the  same  refinement  which  brings  ns  new         ^H 
pleasares  iscpoHes  us  to  new  pains — the  homy  hand  of  the         ^H 
peasant  feels  not  the  nettles  which  sting  the  fine  skin  of  the 
scholar.     Ton  forget  also,  liiat  whatever  widens  the  ephere  of  , 
the  desires,  opena  to  them  also  now  temptations.    Vanity,  the   ' 
desire  of  applanse,  pride,  the  sense  of  snpoviority — gnawing 
discontent  where  that  snperiority  is  not  recognised — morbid 
Busceptibility,  which  comes  with  all  new  feelings— the  ondcr- 
Pating  of  simple  pleasnres  apa,rt  from  the  intellectoal — the 
chase  of  the  im^ination,  often  unduly  stimulated,  for  things 
iuiattainafale  below — all  these  are  surely  amongst  the  first 
temptations  that  beset  the  entrance  into  knowledge." 
Xjeonard  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand'. 
"Hence,"  continued  the  Parson  benignantly — "hence,  so 
tar  from  considering  that  wo  do  all  that  is  needful  to  accom- 
plish onrselves  as  men,  when  we  cultivate  only  the  intellect, 
we  should  remember  that  we  thereby  continually  increase  the 
range  of  our  desires,  and  therefore  of  onr  temptations ;  and 
we  should  endeavour,  simultaneously,  to  cultivate  both  those 
affections  of  the  heart  which  prove  the  ignorant  to  bo  God's 
children  no  loss  than  the  wise,  and  those  moral  qualities  which 
have  made  men  great  and  good  when  reading  and  writing 
were  scarcely  known;  to  wit, — patience  and  fortitude  under 
poverty  and  distress;  humility  and  beneficence  amidst  grandeur 
and  wealth,  and,  in  counteraction  to  that  egotism  which  all 
snperiority,  m.eutal  or  worldly,  is  apt  to  inspire.  Justice,  the 
father  of  all  the  more  solid  virtues,  softened  by  Charity,  which 
is  their  loving  mother.     Thus  accompanied,  knowledge  indeed 
becomes  the  magnificent  crown  of  humanity — not  the  im- 
perious despot,  but  the  checked  and  tempered  sovereign  of  the 
sonl." 

The  Parson  paused,  and  Leonard,  coming  near  him,  timidly 
took  his  hand,  with  a  child's  afEectionato  and  grateful  im- 

RiCCiBOCCA. — "  And  if,  Leonard,  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
OUT  ParsOTi's  excellent  definitions,  you  have  only  to  read  what 
Lord  Bacon  himself  has  said  upon  the  true  ends  of  knowledge, 
to  comprehend  at  once  how  angry  the  poor  great  man,  whom 
Mr.  Dale  treats  so  harshly,  would  have  been  with  those  who 
have  Btinted  his  elaborate  distiuctioiis  oiaA.  'ocQ'vvicaV  t':\<&^\au4 
—  »».  - 
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into  that  coxcombicn-l  little  aphorism,  and  then  miBConatrned 
all  he  designed  to  prove  in  favour  of  the  commandment,  and 
authority'  of  leai-ning.  For,"  added  the  eage,  looking  np  as  a 
man  does  when  he  is  tasking  his  memory,  "  I  think  it  ia  thus 
that,  after  saying  the  greatest  error  of  all  is  the  mistaking  or 
misplacing  the  end  of  knowledge,  and  denouncing  the  variouB 
objects  for  which  it  is  vulgarly  song ht— I  think  it  is  thus  thai 
Ijord  Bacon  proceeds,  .  .  .  '  Knowledge  is  not  a  ehop  for 
profit  or  sale,  but  a  rich  storohouae  for  the  glory  of  tba 
Creator,  and  the  rehef  of  nien's  estate.'"* 

Pabson,  (remorsefully.) — "  Are  those  Lord  Bacon's  words ? 
I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  so  nncharitably  of  hia  life.  I  mnst 
examine  it  again.  I  may  find  excuses  for  it  now  that  I  could 
not  when  I  first  formed  my  judgment.  I  was  then  a  raw  lad 
at  Oxford.  But  I  see,  Leonard,  there  is  still  something  on 
your  mind." 

Leonard. — "  It  i8  true,  air :  I  wonld  but  ask  whether  it  is 
not  by  knowledge  that  we  arrive  at  the  qualities  and  virtues 
you  so  well  describe,  but  which  you  seem  to  consider  as  coming 
to  na  through  channels  apart  from  knowledge  ?  " 

PiKSON.- — "  If  you  mean  by  the  word  knowledge  something 
very  different  from  what  you  express  in  your  Essay — and 
which  those  contending  for  mental  instruction,  irrespective  of 
religion  and  ethics,  appear  also  to  convey  by  the  word — you 
are  right ;  but,  remember,  we  have  already  agreed  that  by  tho 
word  knowledge  we  mean  culture  purely  mtelloctual." 

Lbonaed, — "  That  is  true — we  bo  nnderstood  it." 

Parson. — "  Thus,  when  this  great  Lord  Bacon  erred,  you. 
may  say  that  he  erred  from  want  of  knowledge — the  know- 
ledge which  moralists  and  preachers  would  convey.  But  Lord 
Bacon  had  read  all  that  moralists  and  preachers  could  say 
on  such  matters ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  err  from  want  of 


•  "  But  the  ETtateat  error  of  nil  tie  : 
the  lut  or  furthest  end  of  knowledge  ; — 
learning  and  knowledge,  m 


B  tliB  Buataking  or  mlBpIiiFing  of 
len  have  entered  into  a  desire  of 
natural  onrioBLty  and  inquisitivB 
^,         ,  lio  enCerttdn  their' minde  with  rarietv  and  delight ;  sDme- 

tunee  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  eomatimea  to  enuljle  tham  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiotion ;  and  moot  tiineB  for  lucre  ond  profusion  " — [that  is,  for 
tnoat  of  those  objects  Tliioh  ore  meont  by  tho  ordinary  citen  of  the  oaying, 
"Knowledge  ia  povrei;  "]  "  and  seldom  sincerely  to  giie  a  true  account  of  these 
^Jte  of  reason  to  tho  benefit  and  use  of  men;  as  tf  there  vere  sought  in  know- 
ledge «  (touch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  temco  for 

■  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  ap  and  down,  with  afsir  prospect:  or 

■  tower  of  Bfate  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  cooiruati<ling 
ground  for  strife  and  flontention ;  or  n  shop  for  pr»llt  or  sale— and  nr^t  ■rich 
■l>jri')iouje  fur  tlie  glory  of  the  Crtmor,  and  LUu  relief  of  meu's  ulutH." — 

.AsVANCBHiai  OF  L«AUt^lNO,  UoAI, 
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iiiteUectiial  caltiFation.     Lot  mo  hero,  my  cbild,  invito  you  to  ^H 

observe,  that  He  who  knew  most  of  onr  hnman  hearts  and  ^H 

our  immortal  destinies,  did  not  insist  on  this  intellectual  cnl-  ^H 


^ 


tnre  aa  essential  to  the  virtues  that  form  our  well-being  here, 
and  conduce  to  onr  salvation  hereafter.  Had  it  been  essential, 
the  Allwise  One  would  nob  have  selected  humble  Hshernien  for 
the  teachers  of  His  doctrine,  instead  of  coiling  his  disciples 
from  Roman  portico  or  Athejiian  academe.  And  this,  which 
distinguishes  so  remarkably  the  Gospel  from  the  ethics  of 
heathen  philosophy,  wherein  knowledge  ia  declared  to  bo 
ueceBsary  to  virtne,  is  a  proof  how  elig-ht  was  the  heathea 
sage's  insight  into  the  nature  of  mankind,  when  compared 
with  the  Saviour's;  for  hard,  indeed,  wonid  it  be  to  men, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  if  science  and  learning,  or 
contemplative  philosophy,  were  the  sole  aveiiuoa  to  peace  and 
redemption ;  since,  in  this  state  of  ordeal  requiring  active  i 
dudes,  very  few  in  any  age,  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  rich  | 
or  poor,  ever  are  or  can  be  devoted  to  pursuitfl  merely  mental. 
Christ  does  not  represent  heaven  as  a  college  for  the  learned. 
Therefore  the  rules  of  the  Celestial  Legislator  are  rendered 
clear  to  the  simplest  understanding  as  to  the  deepest." 

RlCCABOCCA, — "Aad  that  which  Plato  and  Zeno,  Pytha- 
g'oras  and  Socrates  could  not  do,  was  done  by  men  whose 
ignorance  would  have  been  a  by-word  in  the  schools  of  the 
Greek.  The  Gods  of  the  vulgar  were  dethroned  ;  the  face  of 
the  world  was  changed !  This  thought  may  make  ns  allow, 
indeed,  that  there  are  agencies  more  powerful  than  mere 
knowledge,  and  ask,  after  ail,  what  ia  the  mission  which 
knowledge  shonld  achieve?" 

ParbOH. — "  The  Sacred  Book  tells  ns  even  that ;  for  after 
establishing  the  truth  that,  for  the  multitude,  knowledge  is 
not  esaential  to  happiness  and  good,  it  accords  still  to  knowledge 
its  snblinie  part  in  the  revelation  prepared  and  announced. 
When  an  instrument  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  was 
reqaired  for  a  purpose  divine^ — -when  the  Gospel,  recorded  by 
the  simple,  was  to  be  explained  by  tho  acute,  enforced  by  the 
energetic,  carried  home  to  tho  donbfcs  of  the  Gentile — the 
Supreme  Will  joined  to  the  zeal  of  the  earlier  apostlea  the 
learning  and  genins  of  St.  Paul — not  holier  than  the  others — 
calling  himself  the  least,  yet  labouring  more  abundantly  than 
theni  all — making  himself  all  things  unto  ail  men,  ao  that  some 
might  he  saved.  The  ignorant  may  be  saved  no  less  surely  than 
the  wise;  but  here  cohios  the  wise  man  who /leips  to  save  f  And 
how  tiie  falness  and  animation  of  this  grand  Presence,  of  U\i& 
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indomitable  Energy,  Beem  to  vivify  the  toD,  and  to  speed  tli« 
work ! — '  in  jonrneyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  of  mine  own  conntryroea,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderneBB,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  amonget  false  brethren.'  Behold, 
my  son !  does  not  Heaven  here  seem  to  reveal  the  true  type 
of  Knowledge — a  sleeplesa  activity,  a  pervading  agency,  a 
dauntless  heroiani,  an  all-anppori^g  faith  ? — a  power — a  power 
indeed — a  power  apart  from  the  aggrandisement  of  self — a 
power  that  bringe  to  him  wbo  owns  and  transmits  it  but 
'  wearineBS  and  painfnlness ;  in  watchings  often,  in  hungei 
and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness,— but  a 
power  distinct  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  man,  rush- 
ing from  h'm  as  raya  from  the  son  j  borne  through  the  a' 
and  olothing  it  with  light — piercing  under  earth,  and  caUi 
forth  the  harvest !  Worship  not  knowledge — worship- 1 
the  Bun,  0  my  child !  Let  the  sun  but  proclaim  the  Creatojf  jj 
let  the  knowledge  but  illumine  the  worship ! " 

The  good  man,  overcome  by  his  own  earnestness,  pause 
his  head  drooped  on  the  yoang  student's  breast,  and  all  th; 
wore  long  silent. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


Whateteb  ridicule  may  be  thrown  upon  Mr.  Dale's  dieaeiw 
tations  by  the  wit  of  the  enlightened,  they  had  a  considerable, 
and  I  think  a  beneficial,  effect  upon  Leonard  Fairfield — an 
effect  which  may  perhaps  create  less  surprise,  when  the  reader 
remembers  that  Leonard  waa  unaccustomed  to  argument,  ^d 
still  retained  many  of  the  prejudices  natural  to  his  rostio 
breeding.  Nay,  be  actually  thought  it  possible  that,  w  both 
Biccabocca  and  Mr.  Dale  were  more  than  doable  his  aga,  a 
had  had  opportunities  not  only  of  reading  twice  as  ma 
books,  but  of  gathering  np  experience  in  wider  ranges  of  1. 
— he  actually,  I  say,  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  \ 
better  acquainted  with  the  properties  and  distinctions  i 
knowledge  than  himHclf.  At  ail  events,  the  Parson's  words 
were  bo  far  well-timed,  that  thoy  produced  in  Leonard  rery 
much  of  that  state  of  mind  which  Mr.  Dale  desired  to  effect, 
before  communicating  to  him  the  startling  intelligence  thai 
he  was  to  visit  relations  whom  he  had  never  seen,  of  whont  ha 
had  heard  bnt  Uttle,  and  that  it  was  at  least  possible  that  th^ 
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reiiiiltr  of  that  visit  might  be  to  open  to  him  gnjater  hcilitiea 
for  instruction,  and  a  higher  degree  in.  life. 

Withont  some  such  preparation,  I  fear  that  Leonard  would 
bare  gooe  forth  into  the  world  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
hia  own  acquirements,  and  with  a  notion  yet  more  exagge- 
rated as  to  the  kind  of  power  that  such  knowledge  aa  ho  pos- 
sessed 'would  obtain  for  itself.  As  it  was,  when  Mr,  Dale 
broke  to  him.  the  news  of  the  experimental  jonrney  before 
him,  cautioning  him  against  being  over  sanguine,  Leonard 
received  the  intelligence  with  a  seriona  meekness,  and  thoughts 
that  were  nobly  solemn. 

When  the  door  closed  on  bia  visitors,  he  remained  for  some 
momenta  motionless,  and  in  deep  meditation ;  then  he  un- 
closed the  door  and  stole  forth.  The  night  was  already  far 
advanced,  the  hcaTona  wore  luminous  with  all  the  host  of 
stars.  "  I  think,"  said  the  student,  referring,  in  lator  life,  to 
tb^t  crisis  iri  Lia  destiny — "  I  think  it  was  then,  as  I  stood 
t^ione,  yot  Burroiiuded  by  worlds  so  numhevlesa,  that  I  first 
felt  the  dietinction  between  mind  and  »uul." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Riccaboccn,  as  ho  parted  company  with 
Mr.  Dale,  "whether  yon  would  have  given  to  Frank  Hazel- 
dean,  on  entering  life,  the  same  lecture  on  the  hmits  and 
ends  of  knowledge  which  you  have  bestowed  on  Leonard 
Fairfield  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  quoth  tho  Parson,  with  a  touch  of  human 
conceit,  "  I  have  ridden  on  horseback,  and  I  know  that  some 
horses  should  be  guided  by  the  bridle,  and  some  should  be 
urged  by  the  spur." 

"  Gotpetto  i"  said  EJccabocca,  "yon  contrive  to  pnt  every 
experience  of  yours  to  some  use — even  your  journey  on  Mr. 
Hazeldean's  pad.  And  I  now  see  why,  in  this  little  world  of 
ft  village,  you  have  picked  np  so  general  an  acquaintance  with 
life." 

"  Did  vou  ever  read  White's  Katural  Jlistory  of  Sdbome  ?  " 

"  No. 

"  Do  so,  and  you  will  find  that  you  need  not  go  far  to  learn 
the  habits  of  birds,  and  know  the  difference  between  n 
swallow  and  a  swift.  Learn  the  difference  in  a  village,  and 
you  know  the  difference  wherever  swallows  and  swifts  skim 
the  air." 

"  Swallows  and  swifts ! — true  ;  but  men-—" 
I       "  Are  with  ub  all  the  year  round — which  is  more  than  we 
■  Cftn  say  of  swallows  and  swifts." 
I       "  lu".  Dale,"  said  !Kic£aboeca,  taking  off  his  hat  with  great 
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formality,  "it  -jver  again  I  find  myself  in  a  dilen 
como  to  yoa  instead  of  to  Machiavelli." 

"All  I"  cried  the  Paraon,  "  if  I  could  bnt  have  a  ( 
liotir'B  talk  with  yon  on  the  errors  of  the  Papal  relig- 

Ilriccabocca  was  o&  like  a  shot. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Thk  nest  day  Mr.  Dale  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs, 
^'airfield.  At  iirat  he  found  dome  difficulty  in  getting  over 
lior  pride,  and  inducing  her  to  accept  overtnrea  from  pai'oiita 
who  had  so  long  alighted  both  Leonard  and  herself.  And  it 
woidd  have  been  in  vain  to  have  put  before  the  gwjd  woman 
the  worldly  advantages  which  auch  overturea  implied.  But 
when  Mr.  Dale  said,  almost  stendy,  "  Tour  parents  are  old, 
yonr  father  infirm ;  their  least  wish  should  be  as  binding  to 
yon  as  their  command,"  the  Widow  bowed  her  head,        "" 

"God  bless  them,  sir,  I  waa  very  sinful — '  Hononr  y<m, 
father  and  mother.'     I'm  no  ecollard,  bnt  I  know  the  CoBf 
mandments.     Let  Lenny  go.     But  he'il  soon  forget  r 
mayhap  he'll  learu  to  be  ashamed  of  m.e." 

"  There  I  will  trust  him,"  said  the  Paraon ;  and  h»  c 
trived  easily  to  reassure  and  aoothe  her. 

It  was  not  till  all  this  waa  settled  that  Mr.  Dale  drew  forth 
an  nnsealed  letter,  which  Mr.  Richard  Avenel,  taking  his 
hint,  had  given  to  him,  as  from  Leonard's  grandparents,  and 
said — "  This  is  for  yon,  and  it  contains  an  enclosure  o:" 


"Will  you  read  it,  s 


Ah  I  said  before,  I'n 


o  scollai 


lowed  him  the  letter.      It  ran  thus— 

"DEi 


ing,  Mrs.  Pairfiel 


a  Jane, — Mr.  Dale  will  tell  yoa  that  we  wish  Leoi 
to  come  to  ng.     We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are  well.     We  tot 
ward,  by  Mr.  Dale,  a  bank-note  for  £50,  which  comi 
Ricli.ird,   your  bi-other.     80  no   more  at  present  from   yc« 
liTculionato  pareuts, 

"John  ast  Makgaket  Avknbl."* 


Tim   l,.(("r 


I  RJilT    female   scrawl,  and   Leon-inji 
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observed  that  two  or  three  mistHkes  in  epelliiig  had  been 
corrected,  either  in  another  peu  or  in  a  difFcrciit  hand. 

"  Dear  brother  Dick,  how  good  in  him  ! "  cried  the  Widow. 
"  When  I  saw  there  was  money,  I  thought  it  mnat  be  him. 
How  I  Bhonld  like  to  see  Dick  again.  But  I  e'pose  he's  still 
in  Amerikay.     Well,  well,  this  will  buy  cluthts  for  yon." 

"  No ;  you  must  keep  it  all,  mother,  and  put  it  in  the 
Savings'  Bank." 

"  I'm  not  quite  BO  silly  as  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield  with 
contempt ;  and  she  pat  the  fifty  poands  into  a  cracked  teapot. 

"It  must  not  stay  there  when  I'm  gone.  You  may  be 
Tobbed,  mother." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,  that's  trae.  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 
— what  do  I  want  with  it,  too  'i  Den.r  me !  I  wiah  they 
Iiadn't  sent  it.  I  shan't  sleep  in  peace.  Ton  must  e'en  put 
it  in  your  own  pouch,  and  button  it  up  tight,  boy." 

Lenny  smiled,  and  took  the  note ;  but  be  took  it  to  Mr, 
Dale,  and  begged  him  to  put  it  into  the  Savings'  Bank  for  his 
mother. 

The  day  following  ho  went  to  take  leave  of  hia  master,  of 
Jackeymo,  of  the  fountain,  the  garden.  But  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  first  of  these  adieus  with  Jackeymo — who, 
poor  man,  indulged  in  all  the  lively  gesticulations  of  grief 
which  make  half  the  eloquence  of  his  countrymen,  and  then, 
absolutely  blabbering,  harried  away — Leonard  himself  was  ao 
affected  that  he  cnuld  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  house,  but 
stood  beside  the  fountain,  trying  hard  to  keep  back  his  tears. 

"You,  Leonard — and  you  are  going!  "  said  a  soft  voice; 
and  the  t«ara  fell  faster  than  ever,  for  he  recognised  the  voice 
of  Violanto. 

"Do  not  cry,"  continued  the  child,  with  a  kind  of  tender 
gravity,  "You  are  going,  but  papa  says  it  would  bo  selfish 
in  uB  to  grievo,  for  it  is  for  your  good  ;  and  we  should  be  glad. 
But  I  am  selfish,  Ijeonard,  and  I  do  grieve,  I  shall  miss  yon 
sadly." 

"  Yott,  young  lady — yon  miss  me  ?  " 

"Yes.  But  I  do  not  cry,  Lonnard,  for  I  envy  you,  and  I 
wish  I  were  a  boy ;  I  wish  I  could  do  as  yoa." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands,  and  reared  hor  alight  form, 
with  a  kind  of  passionate  dignity. 

"Do  as  me,  and  part  from  all  those  you  lore  !  " 

"  Bttt  to  serve  those  you  love.  One  day  you  will  come 
back  to  your  mother's  cottage,  and  say,  'I  have  conquered 
fortune.      0  that  I  could  go  forth  and  tet\wn,  «>.>»  ■"•™  -mftV 
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But  m;  father  I1B.S  no  coantry,  and  his  only  oliild  lE  a  nseleu 
girl." 

As  Yiolante  spoke,  Leonard  had  dried  his  tears :  lier  emo- 
tion diBtracted  him  irom  his  owii. 

"  Oh,"  eontinued  Yiolante,  again  raising  her  hood  lofti^^ 
"  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  I  A  woman  aighs,  *  I  wiqh,'  bat  i| 
man  ahould  aay,  '  I  will.'  " 

Oocasionaliy  before  Leonard  had  noted  fitfnl  Sashes  of  a 
natnrs  grand  and  heroic  in  the  Italian  child,  especially  of  late 
—flashes  the  more  remarkable  from  their  contrast  to  a  forifi 
moBt  exquisitely  feminine,  and  to  a  sweetness  of  temper 
which  made  even  her  pride  gentle.  But  now  it  seemed  as 
if  the  child  spoke  with  the  command  of  a  qneen — almost  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  Muse.  A  strange  and  new  aeua^  of 
oonrage  entered  within  him. 

"  May  I  remember  these  words  !  "  he  murmured,  Iv^H 
audibly. 

The  girl  tumcil  and  sarveycd  him  with  eyes  brighter  fo* 
heir  moisture.  She  then  extended  her  hand  to  him,  with  a 
quick  movement,  and  as  he  bent  over  it,  with  a  grace  taught 
to  him  by  genuine  emotion,  she  said — "And  if  yon  do,  then, 
girl  and  child  aa  I  am,  X  shall  think  I  have  aided  a  bravQ 
heart  in  the  great  strife  for  hojionr  1  " 

She  lingered  a  moment,  sniiled  oa  if  to  herself,  and 
gliding  away,  was  lost  amongst  the  trees. 

After  a  long  pause,  io  wliich  Leonard  recovered  slow^ 
from  the  surprise  and  agitation  into  which  Yiolante  had 
thrown  his  spirits — previously  excited  as  th(^  were — he  went^ 
murmuring  to  himself,  towards  the  house.  Bnb  Kiccabocca 
was  from  home.  Leonard  turned  mechanically  to  the  terrace) 
and  busied  himself  with  tho  flowers.  But  the  dark  eyes  ot 
Yiolante  shone  on  his  thonghta,  and  her  voice  rang  in  hin   I 

At  length  Riocabocca  appeared  on  the  road,  attended  by  ^ 
labourer,  who  carried  something  indistinct  nndur  bis  arm. 
Tho  Italian  beckoned  to  Leonard  to  folbw  him  into  the 

Earlonr,  and  after  conversing  with  him  kindly,  and  at  some 
sngth,  and  packing  up,  as  it  were,  a  considerable  pt^oTision 
of  wisdom  in  the  portable  shape  of  aphorisms  apd  proyerba, 
the  sago  left  him  alone  for  a  few  momenta.  Kiccabooctt  ihw 
rctnrned  with  his  wife,  and  bearing  a  small  knapsack : — 

"  It  is  not  mnch  we  can  do  for  yon,  Leonard,  and.  moHey  is 
the  worafc  gift  in  the  world  for  a  keepsake ;  but  my  wife  and 
I  b^vo  put  oar  heads  together  to  famish  yon  with  %  littlf 
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cmfijt.     Qiacomo,  who  vaa  in  our  secret,  iissureci  ua  thtit  the  ^H 

L'lothea  will  Gt ;  and   Etole,  I  faucy,  a  coat  of  joars,  to  have  ^H 

tho  right  meaauro.     Pnt  them  oa  when  you  go  to  your  rela-  ^| 


I 


tiona :  it  ia  aatoiiishing  what  a,  diifereuce  it  makes  i 
ideaa  people  form  of  uh,  according  as  our  coata  are  cut  one 
way  or  another.  I  ahould  not  be  preaentable  in  Loodoa 
thnH ;  and  nothing  ia  more  true  than  that  a  tailor  ia  often 
the  making  of  a  man." 

"  The  shirfca,  too,  are  very  good  holland,"  said  Mrs.  Bicoa- 
bocca,  about  to  open  the  knapsack. 

"  Never  mind  details,  my  dear,"  cried  the  wise  man ;  "  ahirta 
are  comprehended  in  the  general  principle  oE  clothes.  And, 
Xjoonard,  aa  a  remembrance  aomewhat  more  peraonal,  accept 
this,  which  I  have  worn  many  a  year  when  time  waa  a  thing 
of  importance  to  me,  and  nobler  fates  than  mine  hung  oa  a 
moment.  We  miascd  the  moment,  or  abused  it;  and  here  I 
ant,  a  waif  on  a  foreign  shore.  Methinks  I  have  done  with 
Time." 

The  exile,  as  he  thus  spoke,  placed  in  Leonard's  reluctant 
hands  a  watch  that  would  have  delighted  an  antiquary,  and 
shocked  a  dandy.  It  waa  exceedingly  thiok,  havicg  an  outer 
t;ase  of  enamel,  and  an  inner  one  of  gold.  The  hands  and 
the  figures  of  the  hours  had  originally  been  formed  of  bril- 
liants ;  but  the  brilliants  had  long  since  vanished.  Still, 
even  thus  bereft,  the  watch  was  much  more  in  character  with 
the  giver  than  the  receiver,  and  was  as  little  auited  to  Leonard 
as  would  have  been  tbe  red  silk  umbrella. 

"  It  is  old-fashioned,"  said  Mrs.  Biccabocca ;  "  but  it  goes 
tetter  than  any  clock  in  the  countj.  1  really  think  it  will 
last  to  the  end  of  tbe  world." 

'^  Carisaima  nvia!"  cried  the  Doctor,  "I  thought  I  had 
oonvinced  you  that  the  world  is  by  no  means  come  to  its  last 
legs." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  anything,  Alphonso,"  said  Mrs.  Bicca- 
bocca, colouring. 

"  And  that  is  all  we  do  mean  when  w«  talk  about  that  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing,"  said  the  Uoctor,  lesa  gallantly 
than  osual,  for  he  resented  that  epithet  of  "  old- fashioned," 
as  applied  to  tbe  watch. 

Leonard,  we  see,  had  been  silent  all  this  time ;  he  could  nol 
Bpeak — literally  and  truly,  he  could  not  apeak.  How  he  gol 
out  of  hia  enibarrasaEQCut,  and  how  he  got  out  of  the  room, 
ho  never  explained  to  my  aatiafaction.  But,  a  few  minutes 
fclterwardfl,  he  was  seen  hurrying  down  the  road  very  briskly. 
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Riccnbocca  and  his  wife  etood  at  the  window  gating  offH 

"  There  is  a  depth  in  that  boy's  heart,"  said  the 

"which  might  float  an  Argosy." 

"  Poor  dear  boy  !     I  think  we  have  pnt  everything  into  t1 
knapsack  that  he  can  posaibly  want,"  said  ^od  Mrs.  Rii 
bocca  musingly. 

The  Doctor,  (continning  his  soliloquy.) — "  They  are  ei 
bnt  they  are  not  immediately  apparent." 

Mas.  EicciBoccA,  (reanming  hers.) — "  They  are  at  the 
torn  of  the  knapsack." 

Tlie  Doctor. — "They  will  stand  long  wear  and  tear." 

Mrs.  RicciBOCCi. — "  A  year,  at  least,  with  proper  care 
the  wa«h." 

The  Doctor,  (startled. ) — "  Care  at  the  wash  !     What 
earth  are  you  talking  of,  ma'ani  ?  " 

Mas,  RicciBOcci,  (mildly.) — "The  Bhirta,  to  be  sore, 
love !     And  yon?" 

The  Doctor,  (with  a  heavy  sigh.) — "The  feelings,  ma'aml' 
Then,  after  a  panse,  taticg  his  wife's  hand  affecUonafcely — 
"  Bnt  yon  did  quite  right  to  think  of  the  shivta :  Mr.  Dale 
■laid  very  truly — " 

Mrs.  RiCCtBOcci. — "What?" 

The  Doctob. — "That  there  was  a,  great  deal 
between  us — even  when  I  think  of  feelings,  and  you  but  of- 
shirte  j " 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avenel  sate  within  the  parlour — Mr.  Richi 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  whistling  Yankee  Doodle.     "Th* 
Parson  writes  word  that  the  lad   will  come   to-day, 
Richard  BudderJy — "  let  me  see  the  letter — ay,  to-day.     If  ha 

took  the  coach  aa  far  as ,  he  might  walk  the  rest  of  the 

way  in  two  or  three  hoars.  He  should  be  pretty  nearly  here. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  meet  him :  it  will  save  his 
asking  questions, and  hearing  about  me.  lean  clear  the  town 
by  the  back  way,  and  get  out  at  the  high-road." 

"Ton'll  not  know  him  from   any  one  else,"   said  Mra 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  one !     Not  know  an  Avenel 
all  the  same  cut  of  the  jib — have  not  we,  father  f  " 


1 
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Poor  John  laDgbed  heartdl;,  till  the  tears  rolled  dowu  Lia  ^H 

cheeks.  ^| 

"  We  were  always  &  weU-favoared  fam'ly,"  aaid   John,  ^H 

recomposing  himself.     "  There  was  Lube,  but  he's  gone ;  aud  ^H 

Harry,  but  he's  dead  too ;  and  Dick,  but  he's  in  Amerikay —  ^H 

no,  he's  here ;  and  my  darling  Nora,  but — "  ^H 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Mrs,  Avenel ;  "hush,  John  !"  ^H 


head  d 
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iterrupted  Mrs,  Avenel ;  "  hush,  John  ! ' 

The  old  Tnai  stared  &t  her,  and  then  pnt  hvi  tremnlous  hand 
to  bis  brow.     "  And  Nora's  gone  too  ! "  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 

ifonnd  woe.  Both  hands  then  fell  on  his  kaees,  and  his 
drooped  on  his  breast, 

Mrs.  Avenel  rose,  kissed  her  husband  on  the  forehead,  and 
walked  away  to  the  window.  Richard  took  up  his  hat  and 
brnshed  the  nap  carefully  with  his  handkerchief ;  bat  his  lip& 
qnivered. 

"I'm  going,"  said  he  abruptly.  " Now  mind,  mother,  not 
B  word  ahont  nacle  Richard  yet;  we  mnst  first  see  how  we 
like  each  other,  and — (in  a  whisper)  you'll  try  and  get  that 
into  my  poor  father's  head  ?  " 

"Ay,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel  quietly.  Richard  pnt  on 
his  hat  and  went  out  by  the  back  way.  He  stole  along  the 
fields  that  skirted  the  town,  and  had  only  once  to  cross  the 
street  before  he  got  into  the  high  road. 

He  walked  on  till  he  came  to  the  first  milestone.  There  he 
seated  himself,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  awaited  his  nephew.  It 
was  now  nearly  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  road  before  him 
lay  westward.  Richard,  from  time  to  time,  looked  along  the 
road,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand;  and  at  length,  juat  as 
the  disc  of  the  snn  had  half  sunk  down  the  horizon,  a  solitary 
figure  came  up  the  way.  It  emerged  suddenly  from  the  torn 
in  the  road ;  the  reddening  beams  coloured  ail  the  atmosphere 
around  it.  Solitary  and  silent  it  came  as  from  a  Land  of 
losht. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"You  have  been  walking  £ai\  young  man?"  said  Richard 
AveneL 

"No,   BIT,  not  very.     That  is  lansmere  before  me,  is  it 
^not  P  " 

"  Ten.  it  is  I^msmere ;  you  stop  there,  I  gupsa  ?  " 

Leonard  made  a  sign  in  the  afiirmatiTe,  aud  walked  on  a 
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few  pacea ;  then,  eeeing  the  Btranger  who  had  accosted  nhn 
still  by  iua  side,  he  said — 

"  If  yoa  know  the  town,  sir,  perhaps  yon  will  have  the 
goodness  to  t«ll  me  whereahonta  Mr.  Avenel  lives  ?" 

"  I  can  put  yon  into  a  Etraight  cnt  across  the  fields,  thall 
will  bring  yon  just  behind  the  hoase." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  bnt  it  will  take  yon  ont  of  yonr  way." 

"No,  it  ifl  in  my  way.  So  you  are  going  to  Mr.  Avenel'sP — 
a  good  old  gentleman." 

"I've  always  heard  so;  and  Mrs.  Avenel — " 

"A  particnlar  superior  woman,"  said  Richard,  "Any  onB 
else  to  ask  after  ? — I  know  the  family  well." 

"  No,  thank  yon,  sir." 

■"  They  have  a  son,  I  believe  ;  bat  he's  in  America,  is  not 
leP" 

"  I  believe  he  ia,  sir." 

"1  see  the  Parson  has  kept  faitb  with  me,"  inallered 
Hichard. 

"If  yon  can  tell  me  anything  abont  Mm,"  said  Ijeonai^ 
"  I  sbonld  be  very  glad." 

"Why  BO,  young  man  ? — perhaps  he  is  hanged  by  thifl  time." 

"Hanged!" 

"  He  was  a  sad  dog,  I  am  told." 

"  Then  yon  have  been  told  very  falsely,"  said  Leonart^ 
colouring. 

"  A  sad  wild  dog — his  parents  wore  so  glad  when  be  cnl 

d  mn — went  off  to  the  Stotes.  They  say  he  made  money : 
hut,  if  so,  he  neglected  his  relations  ahameflilly." 

"  Sir,"  Baid  Leonard,  "  you  are  wholly  misinformed.  Hb 
has  been  most  geneTons  to  a  relation  who  had  little  claim  oQ 
him ;  and  I  never  beard  his  name  mentioned  but  with  love 
aud  praise." 

Richard  instantly  fell  to  whistling  Yankee  Doodle,  and 
walked  on  several  paces  witboat  saying  a  word.  He  then 
made  a  slight  apology  for  bis  impertinence — hoped  no  offence 
— and,  with  his  nsaal  bold  but  astute  style  of  talk,  contrived 
to  bring  ont  something  of  bia  companion's  mind.  He  was 
evidently  atmck  with  the  clearness  and  propriety  with  which 
Leonard  expressed  himself,  raised  bis  eyebrows  in  snrprisa 
more  than  once,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  ai 
attentive  and  pleased  survey. — Leonard  bad  put  on  the  new 
clothes  with  which  Riccabocca  and  wife  had  provided  him. 
They  were  those  appropriato  to  a  young  country  tradesman 
in  good  circumstances;  but  aa  Leonard  did  not  tliivk  about 
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the  cIotlieB,  so  he  hfid  nnconaciooslj'  aometlung  of  tlie  ease  ?f 

mileman. 

ly  now  came  into  tlie  fields.     Leonard  paused  b^ore  a 
slip  of  groand  sown  with  rye. 

"  I  should  have  thought  grass  land  woald  have  aoBwered 
better,  so  near  a  town,"  said  be. 

"  No  doubt  it  would,"  answered  Richard ;  "  but  they  a 
sndly  behindhand  in  these  parts.     Tou  see  the  great  park 
yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  ?     That  wonld  answer 
better  for  rye  than  grass  ;  but  then,  what  wonld  become  o£ 
my  Lord's  deer  ?     The  ariatoeraey  eat  us  np,  young  man." 

"But  the  aristocracy  did  not  bqw  this  piece  with  rye,  I 
jappose  F  "  said  Leonard,  smiling. 

"And  what  do  yon  conclude  from  that  ?  " 

"Let  every  man  look  to  hia  own  ground,"  said  Leonard, 
with  a  cleverness  of  repartee  canght  from  Dr.  Biccabocea. 

"'Cnte  lad  yon  are,"  said  Richard;  "and  we'll  talk  mure 
of  these  matters  another  time." 

I'hey  now  came  within  sight  of  Mr.  Avenel's  house. 

"  You  can  get  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  by  the  old 
pollard  oak,"  said  Richard;  and  come  round  by  the  front  o£ 
the  house.     Why,  yon're  not  afraid^ — are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  stranger." 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  ?  I  told  you  that  I  knew  the  old 
eonple." 

"  Oh  no,  sir !     I  would  rather  meet  them  alone." 

"Go;  and — wait  a  bit — harkye,  young  man,  Mrs.  Avenel 
is  a  cotd-mannered  woman ;  but  don't  be  abashed  by  that." 

Leonard  thanked  the  good-natnred  stranger,  crossed  the 
field,  parsed  the  gap,  and  pansed  a  moment  under  the  stinted 
shade  of  the  old  hollow-hearted  oak.  The  ravens  were  return- 
ing to  their  nests.  At  the  sight  of  a  human  form  under  the 
tree,  they  wheeled  round  and  watched  him  afar.  From  the 
tiiick  of  the  boogha,  the  young  ravens  sent  their  hoarse 
low  cry. 


CHAPTEK   XXV. 


Thh  yoimg  man  entered  the  neat,  prim,  forma!  parlour. 
"Ton  ate  welcome!  "  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  in  a  firm  voice. 
"  The  gentleman  is  heartily  welcome,"  cried  poor  John. 
"It  is  your  grandson,  Ijconard  Fiiirficld,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel. 
fiol  John,  who  had  risen  with  knocking  knaea,  ^julqAl'&bx^    j 
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tit  Leonard,  and  then  fell  on  his  breast,  sobbing  aloiid-^ 
"  Nora's  eyes! — he  has  a  blink  in  hia  eye  like  Nora's." 

Mrs.  Avenel  approached  with,  a  steady  step,  and  drew  awa^ 
the  old  man  tenderly. 

"  He  is  a  poor  creatnre,"  she  whispered  to  Leonard — "  yoa 
excite  him.     Come  away,  I  will  show  yoa  yonr  inom." 

Leonard  followed  her  np  the  stturs,  and  came  into  a  roots 
— neatly,  and  even  prettily  furnished.  The  carpet  and  cnp*j' 
tains  were  faded  by  the  snn,  and  of  old-fashioned  pattemj; 
there  was  a  look  abont  the  room  as  if  it  bad  been  long! 
disused. 

Mrs.  Avenel  sank  down  on  the  first  chair  on  enterioff. 

Leonard  drew  hia  arm  round  her  waist  affectionately;  "I 
fear  that  I  have  put  you  out  sadly — my  dear  grandmother." 

Mrs.  Avenel  glided  hastily  from  his  arm,  and  her  counte- 
nance worked  mnch — every  nerve  in  it  twitching,  as  it  were  ; 
then,  placing  her  hand  on  his  locks,  she  said  with  passion, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  grandson,"  and  left  the  room. 

Leonard  dropped  his  knapsack  on  the  floor,  and  looked 
around  him  wistfully.  The  room  seemed  as  if  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  a  female.  There  was  a  work-bos  on  the 
chest  of  drawers,  and  over  it  hanging  shelves  for  books,  sus- 
pended by  ribbons  that  iiad  once  been  bine,  with  sUk  and 
fringe  appended  to  each  shelf,  and  knots  and  tassels  here  and 
there — the  taste  of  a  woman,  or  rather  of  a  girl,  who  seeks 
to  give  a  grace  to  the  commonest  things  around  her.  With, 
the  mechanical  habit  of  a  student,  Leonard  took  down  one  op 
two  of  the  volumes  still  left  on  the  shelves.  He  found 
Spencer's  Fairy  Queeti,  Racine  in  French,  Tisso  in  Italian ; 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  volume,  in  the  exquisite  hand- 
writing familiar  to  hia  memory,  the  name  "  Leonora."  Ha 
kissed  the  books,  and  replaced  them  with  a  feeling  akin  both 
to  tenderness  and  awe. 

He  had  not  been  alone  in  his  room  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  before  the  maid-servant  knocked  at  his  door  and 
Bommoncd  him  to  tea. 

Poor  John  had  recovered  hia  spirits,  and  his  wife  sate  by 
his  side  holding  his  hand  in  hers.  Poor  John  was  even  gay. 
He  asked  many  questions  about  his  daughter  Jane,  and  did 
not  wait  for  the  answers.  Then  he  spoke  about  the  Squire, 
whom  he  confounded  with  Audley  Egertoa,  and  talked  of 
elections  and  the  Blue  party,  and  hoped  Leonard  would 
always  be  a  good  Blue ;  and  t^n  he  felt  ta  luB  tea  and  toast 
and-^-iirl  no  more. 
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Mrs.  Avenel  Bpoko  little,  but  ehe  oyed  Leonard  askant,  m 
it  -were,  from  time  to  time ;  and,  after  eaot  glance,  the  nerves 
of  the  poor  severe  face  twitched  again. 

A  Kttle  after  nine  o'clock.  Mre.  Avenel  lighted  a  candle, 
and  placing  it  in  Leonajd'a  hand,  said,  "Ton  muat  be  tired — 
yon  know  yonr  own  room  now.     Good  night." 

Jjeonard  took  the  light,  and,  as  was  his  wont  with  his 
mother,  kissed  Mra.  Avenel  on  the  cheek.  Then  he  took 
John's  hand  and  kiased  him  too.  The  old  man  was  half 
asleep,  and  murmnred  dreamily,  "  That's  Nora." 

Leonard  had  retired  to  his  room  abont  half  an  hour,  when 
Eiohard  Avenel  entered  the  honae  Boftly,  and  joined  hia 
parents. 

"  Well,  mother?"  said  he. 

"  Well,  Richard — yon  ha^e  seen  him  P  " 

"  And  like  him.  Do  yon  know  ho  has  a,  great  look  ol  poor 
Kora? — more  like  her  than  Jane." 

"  Yea  ;  he  is  handsomer  than  Jane  ever  was,  but  more  lite 
yonr  father  than  any  one.  John  was  so  comely.  You  take 
to  the  boy,  then?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  do.  Jnfit  t«ll  him  in  the  morning  that  he  is  to 
go  with  a  gentleman  who  will  be  his  friend,  and  don't  say 
more.  The  chaise  shall  be  at  the  door  after  breakfast.  Iiet 
him  get  into  it:  I  shall  wait  for  him  out  of  the  town.  What'a 
the  room  you  gave  him  ?  " 

"  The  room  yon  would  not  take." 

"  The  room  in  which  Nora  slept?     Oh  no!     I  could  not 

have  slept  a  wink  there.     What  a  charm  there  was  in  that 

girl — how  we  all  loved  her !     But  she  was  too  beautifnl  and 

good  for  na — too  good  to  live ! " 

.        "  None  of  ns  are  too  good,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  with  great 

I    austerity,  "and  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  in  that  way.     Qood 

'    night — I  mnst  get  your  poor  father  to  bed." 

When  Leonard  opened  his  eyes  the  nezt  morning,  they  rested  ' 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Avenel,  which  was  bending  over  his 
pillow.  Bat  it  was  long  before  he  conld  recognise  that  coun- 
tenance, BO  changed  was  its  expression — so  tender,  so  mother- 
like.  Nay,  the  face  of  hia  own  mother  had  never  seemed  to 
bini  SO  soft  with  a  mother's  passion. 

"Ah!"  ho  murmured,  half  rising  and  flinging  hia  yonng 
arma  round  her  neck.  Mrs.  Avonel,  this  time  taken  by  sur- 
prise, warmly  returned  the  embrace  ;  she  clapped  him  to  her 
breaat^  she  kissed  him  again  and  ngain.  At  length,  with  a 
qnick  start,  she  escaped,  and  walkL>d  up  and  down  the  room 
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pressfr.?  l:(?r  har-^s  tirttlj  together.  When  lAe  Iialfed,  Iief 
face  biid  t-.-c  :t-:  re*i  its  usual  severitv  asd  c^^M  precisioii. 

••  It  is  tine  for  tc:i  ^^  rise,  LeoTiardL"  said  sbe.  **  You 
"will  leave  ::3  t:-day.  A  gentleman  has  promised  to  take 
'jLari'e  of  voti.  ar.d  do  for  von  more  than  we  can.  A  chaise 
will  be  at  the  'loir  scon — ^make  haste." 

J'jhn  was  abi-e-t  fr:-=i  the  Ireakfast-table.  His  wife  said 
that  he  never  rose  till  lat-?.  and  mnst  not  be  disturbed- 

The  meal  was  scarcely  over  bcf ere  a  chaise  and  pair  came 
to  the  door. 

"  Yon  must  not  keep  the  chaise  waiting — the  gentleman  is 
very  ]>iii:otua!." 

"  But  he  is  not  co:ne." 

*•  Xo;  he  h^is  walked  c»i  before,  and  will  get  in  after  you 
are  out  of  the  town." 

"  What  is  his  name,  and  why  should  he  care  for  me,  grand- 
mother ?  " 

"  He  TS-ill  tell  you  himself.     Be  quick." 

"  But  you  will  bless  me  again,  grandmother.  I  love  you 
alreadv." 

"  I  do  bless  vou,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel  firmlv.  "Be  honest 
and  good,  and  beware  of  the  first  false  step."  She  pressed 
his  hand  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  led  him  to  the  outer 
door. 

The  postljoy  clanked  his  whip,  the  chaise  rattled  off. 
Leonard  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  old  woman.  But  the  boughs  of  the  pollard 
oak,  and  its  gnarled  decaying  trunk,  hid  her  from  lus  eye. 
And  look  as  he  would,  till  the  road  tunied,  he  saw  but  xh*^ 
melancholy  tree. 
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INITIAL  CHAPTER. 

OOSTilMING   MR.   CAXTOH'B   USAyAILINCl  CAUTION  NOT  TO   BE  PUl.l.. 

"  I  HOPE,  PiBistrafcttB,"  said  my  fatter,  "  that  yoa  do  not 
intend  to  be  dnil  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid,  sir !  What  could  make  yoa  ask  bucIi  a 
qnestion  ?     Intend  I     No !    if   I  am  doll,  it  ia  from  inno- 

"  Avery  long  discourse  npon  knowledge  !"  aaid  my  fother; 
"  Tery  long,     I  should  cut  it  oat ! " 

I  looked  upon  my  father  as  a  Byzantian  sage  might  have 
looked  on  a  Vandal.     "  Cut  it  out! — " 

"  Stops  the  action,  sir!"  said  my  father,  dogmatically. 

"  Action !    But  a  novel  is  not  a  drama." 

"  No,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer — twenty  limea  aa  long,  I 
dare  say,"  replied  Mr.  Caxton,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  sir— well !  I  think  my  Disconrae  upon  Knowledge 
Laa  much  to  do  with  the  anhjeot — is  vitally  essential  to  the 
Bnbject;  does  not  stop  the  aotion — only  explains  and  elacj- 
dates  the  action.  And  I  am  aatoniahed,  air,  that  you,  a 
HCbolar,  and  a  cultivator  of  knowledge — " 

"  There — there  \ "  cried  my  father,  deprecatingly.  "  I 
yield — I  yield.  What  better  cocid  I  espect  when  1  set  np 
for  a  critio!  What  author  ever  lived  that  did  not  lly  into  a 
passion,  even  with  his  own  father,  if  his  father  presumed  to 
nay — '  Cat  out ! ' " 

Mrs.  Caxtoh- — "My  dear  Austin,  I  am  sure  Pisiatratna  did 
not  mean  to  offend  yon,  and  I  have  do  doabt  he  will  take 


FiaiSTRiTUS,  (hastily.)^"  Advice  for  the  future,  certainly. 
I  will  quicken  the  action,  and " 

"  Go  on.  with  the  Novel,"  whispered  Boland,  looking  up 
from  hia  eternal  accoant-book.  "  We  have  lost  £200  by  orr 
lariey!" 

Therewith  I  plunged  my  pen  into  the  ink,  and  my  thcn^hU 

'    "     "  Fair  Shadowlaiid," 
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CHAPTER    II. 


nirprised  ww  ^| 
bim  the  pre-    B 


"HaltI"    cried  a  voice;  and  not  a  little  surprised 
fjeonard  when  the  stranger  who  bad  accosted  bim  the  pre- 
ceding evening  got  into  the  cliaifie. 

"Well,"  said  Richard,  "I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  yon 
expected,  eh  P  Take  time  to  recover  yoitrsolf."  And  with 
these  words  Richard  drew  forth  a  book  from  his  pocket, 
threw  himself  back,  and  began  to  read.  Leonard  stole  manj- 
a  glance  at  the  acntc,  hardy,  handsome  face  of  his  companion, 
and  gradually  recognised  a  family  likeness  to  poor  John,  in 
whom,  despite  age  and  infirmity,  the  traoea  of  no  common 
share  of  physical  heanty  were  still  evident.  And,  with  that 
quick  link  in  ideas  which  mathematical  aptitude  bestows,  the 
yonng  student  at  onco  conjectured  that  he  saw  before  him  hia 
uncle  Richard.  He  had  the  discretion,  however,  to  leave  tboit 
gentleman  free  to  choose  his  own  time  for  introdiitin 
self,  and  silently  revolved  the  new  thoughts  produced 
novelty  of  his  sitnation.  Mr.  Richard  read  with  notable, 
quickness — sometimes  cutting  the  leaves  of  the  book  with  bifl' 
penknife,  sometimes  tearing  them  open  with  his  forefinger,J 
sometimes  skipping  whole  pages  altogether.  Thus  he  gallopecti 
to  the  end  of  the  volnme — flang  it  aside— lighted  his  cigar, 
and  began  to  talk. 

He  put  many  qneationa  to  Leonard  relative  to  his  rearing, 
and  especially  to  the  mode  by  wliieh  he  had  acqaired  hia 
pdncarion;  and  Leonard,  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  he  was 
relying  to  a  kinsmnn,  answered  frankly. 

Richard  did  not  think  it  strange  that  Leonard  should  have 
acquired  so  much  instruction  with  so  little  direct  tnition. 
Richard  Avenel  himself  had  been  tator  to  himself.  He  had 
lived  too  long  with  our  go-ahead  brethren,  who  stride  the 
world  01  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  with  the  seven-leagued 
boots  oi'  the  Giant-killer,  not  to  have  caught  their  glorions 
fever  for  reading.  But  it  was  for  a  rending  wholly  different 
from  that  which  was  familiar  to  Leonard.  The  books  he  read 
must  bo  new ;  to  read  old  books  wonid  have  seemed  to  hiia 
going  back  in  the  world.  Ho  fancied  that  new  hooks  ueces* 
sarily  contained  new  ideas — a  common  miptakt? — nnd  onr  IncW  1 
ftdventnrrr  was  the  man  of  his  day.  1 

Tired  with  talking,  he  at  length  clincl"!il  the  book  bo  had. 
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ma  tliroQgh  to  Loonard,  and,  taking  out  a  pockeUbook  and 
pencil,  amused  himself  with  calculations  on  some  detail  of  his 
bosiuess,  after  which  he  fell  into  an  absorbed  train  of  thoDght 
• — part  peconiary,  part  ambitious. 

Leonard  foand  the  book  interesting ;  it  was  one  oE  the 
nnmerons  works,  half-statiatie,  half-det'Iamatory,  relating  to 
the  conditiou  of  the  workiug-ciasaes,  which  peculiariy  distiu- 
gnish  onr  centnry,  and  ougbt  to  bind  together  rich  and  poor, 
by  proving  the  grave  attention  which  modern  society  bestows 
upon  all  that  can  affect  the  welfare  of  tbo  last. 

"Dull  stufi — theory — claptrap,"  said  Richard,  rousing  him. 
Bolf  from  hia  reverie  at  last ;  it  can't  interest  you." 

"  All  books  interest  me,  I  think,"  said  Leonard,  "  and  this 
especially ;  for  it  relates  to  the  working-class,  snd  I  am  oue  of 

"  You  were  yesterday,  but  you  mayn't  be  to-morrow," 
answered  Bicliard,  good-bmnonredly,  and  patting  him  on  the 
ehoiilder.  "  Yoa  Bee,  my  lad,  that  it  is  the  middle  class  which 
ought  to  govern  the  conntry.  What  the  book  says  about  the 
ignorance  of  conntry  magistrates  is  very  good ;  but  the  man 
writes  pretty  considerable  trash  when  he  wants  to  regulate 
the  nomber  of  hours  a  free-bom  boy  shoold  work  at  a  factory 
— only  ten  boors  a-day — -pooh !  and  so  lose  two  hours  to  the 
nation!  Labour  is  wealth;  and  if  we  could  get  men  to  work 
twenty-four  hours  a-day,  we  should  be  just  twice  as  rich.  If 
the  march  of  civihsation  is  to  proceed,"  continued  Richard, 
loftily,  "  men,  and  boys  too,  must  not  lie  a-hed  doing  nothing 
all  night,  sir."  Then,  with  a  complacent  tone—"  We  Bhall 
get  to  the  twenty-four  hours  at  last  j  and,  by  gad,  we  must,  or 
we  shan't  flog  the  Europeaas  as  we  do  now." 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  at  which  Richard  had  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dale,  the  coach  by  which  be  had 
intended  to  perform,  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  found  to  be 
lull.  Richard  continued  to  perform  the  journey  in  post-chaises, 
not  without  some  grumbling  at  the  expense,  and  incessant 
orders  to  the  post-boys  to  make  the  best  of  the  way.  "  Slow 
country  this,  in  spite  of  all  ita  brag,"  said  be — "very  slow. 
Time  is  money— they  know  that  in  the  States  ;  for  why,  they 
are  all  men  of  business  there.  Always  slow  in  a  conntry 
where  a  parcel  of  lazy,  idle  lords,  and  dukes,  and  baroneta, 
ieem  to  think  'time  is  pleasure.'  " 

Towards  evening  the  chaise  approached  the  confines  of  a 

Yery  large  town,  and  Richard  began  to  grow  fidgety.     Hia 

'  easy,  cavaUer  air    was  abandoned.      He  m^^^^^^'fl  ^^^  ^^^ 
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more  tightly  ^M 
the  decorona    ^^1 
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from  the  window,  out  of  which  they  had  hcen  1 
dangling ;  pulled  dowu  hia  waistcoat ;  baokied  m( 
his  stock ;  it  was  clear  that  ho  was  resnminK  the 
dignity  that  belongs  to  ata,t©.     He  was  like  9  monarch  who, 
after  travelling  happy  and  incognito,  retnmb  to  his  capital- 
Leonard  divined  at  once  that  they  were  nearing  their  jonmey'a 

Humble  foot-pasaoiigiera  now  looked  at  the  ohaiae,  and 
touched  their  hata.  Richard  returned  the  Bslntatiou  with  a 
nod — a  nod  lesa  gracions  than  condescending.  The  chaiae 
turned  rapidly  io  the  left,  and  stopped  before  a  small  lodge, 
very  new,  very  white,  adorned  with  two  Doric  colnmna  in 
stucco,  and  flanked  by  a  large  pair  of  gates.  "  Hollo !  "  cried 
the  post-boy,  and  cracked  his  whip. 

Two  children  were  playing  before  the  lodge,  and  eomo 
clothes  were  hanging  out  to  dry  on  the  ehrubs  and  pales 
jund  the  neat  little  building. 

"Hang  those  brats!  they  are  actually  playing,"  growled 
Dick.  "  As  I  live,  the  jade  has  been  washing  again.  Stop, 
boy."  During  this  soliloquy,  a  good-looking  young  woman 
had  rushed  from  the  door — slapped  the  children  as,  oat«hing 
sight  of  the  chaise,  they  ran  towards  ths  bouBe — opened 
the  gates,  and  dropping  a  curtsey  to  the  ground,  seemed  to 
wish  that  she  could  drop  into  it  altogether,  so  frightened  and 
BO  trembling  seemed  she  to  shrink  from  the  wrathful  fact 
which  the  master  now  putout  of  the  window. 

"  Did  I  tell  yon,  or  did  I  not,"  said  Dick,  "that  I  would 
not  have  those  horrid,  disreputable  cubs  of  yours  playing  just 
before  my  lodge  gates  P  " 

"  Please,  sii— " 

"  Don't  answer  me.  And  did  I  tell  you,  or  did  I  not,  that 
(he  nest  time  I  saw  you  making  a  drying- ground  of  my  lihica, 
you  should  go  out,  neck  and  crop — -" 

"  Oh,  please,  sir — " 

"  You  leave  m.y  lodge  next  Saturday!  drive  on,  boy.  The 
ingratitude  and  insolence  of  tboae  common  people  are  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature,"  muttered  E.i chard,  with  ai 
accent  of  the  bitterest  misanthropy. 

The  chaise  wheeled  along  the  smoothest  and  freshest  of 
fl^vel  roads,  and  throiigli  fields  of  the  finest  land,  in  th« 
highest  state  of  cnltivation.  Rapid  as  was  Leonard's  survey, 
hia  rural  eye  detected  the  aigna  of  a  master  in  the  art  agro- 
nomiul.  Hitherto  he  had  considered  the  Squire's  model  farm 
M  tb<»  nearest  approach  to  ^od  husbandry  he  had  seen ;  foi 
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Jackeymo's  finer  atill  was  deTeloped  rather  on  the  minnta 
Hcale  of  nKiiket-gardemii},'  tban  wliat  can  fairly  be  called 
husbandry.  But  the  Sqnire'a  farm  waa  ilegi-aded  ty  many 
old-fashioned  notiocB,  and  coucessionB  to  tho  whim  of  the  eye, 
which  wonld  cot  he  found  in  model  farms  now-a-daya — large 
tangled  hedgerows,  which,  though  they  conatituto  one  of  the 
heaaties  moat  pictoreaque  in  oh!  England,  make  sad  deduc- 
tions from  produce  ;  great  trees,  overshadowing  the  com,  and 
liarbonring  the  birds ;  little  patches  of  rongh  sward  left  to 
waste  ;  and  angles  of  woodland  running  into  fields,  exposing 
them  to  rahbita,  and  blocking  out  the  snn.  These  and  snch- 
like  blots  on  a  gentleman- farmer' a  agriculture,  common  sense 
and  G-iacomo  had  made  clear  to  tho  acute  comprehension  of 
Ijconard.  No  such  faulta  were  perceptible  in  liichard  Avenel'a 
domain.  The  Eelda  lay  in  broad  tUvisious,  the  hedges  were 
clipped  and  narrowed  into  their  proper  deatination  of  mere 
boundaries.  Not  a  blade  of  wheat  withered  under  the  cold 
shade  of  a  tree  ;  not  a  yard  of  land  lay  waste ;  not  a  weed  was 
to  be  seen,  not  a  thiatle  to  waft  its  baleful  seed  through  the 
air :  some  young  plantations  were  placed,  not  where  the 
artist  wonld  put  them,  but  just  where  the  farmer  wanted  a 
fence  from  the  wind.  Was  there  no  beauty  in  tiiia  ?  Yes, 
there  was  beauty  of  its  kind— beauty  at  once  recogniaahle  to 
the  initiated — beauty  of  use  and  profit — beauty  that  could  boar 
a  monstrous  high  rent.  And  Leonard  uttered  a  cry  of 
admiration  which  thrilled  through  the  heai-t  of  Hicliard 
Arenel. 

"  This  i*  farming !  "  siiid  the  villager. 

"  Well,  I  gueas  it  is,"  aiiawered  Richard,  all  his  ill-humnur 
Tanishiag.  "Ton  should  have  seen  the  land  when  I  bought 
it.  Bat  we  new  men,  as  they  call  us  (damn  their  impertinence) 
— are  the  new  blood  of  this  country." 

Richard  Ayenel  never  s&id  anythiug  more  true.  Long  may 
the  new  blood  circulate  through  the  veins  of  the  mighl^ 
giantess ;  but  let  the  grand  heart  be  the  same  as  it  has  beat 
for  proud  ages. 

The  chaise  now  passed  thi-ongh  a  pretty  shrubbery,  and  the 
house  came  into  gradual  view — a  house  with  a  portico — all 
the  offices  carefully  thrust  out  of  sight. 

The  postboy  dismounted  and  rang  the  belL 

"I  almost  think  they  are  going  to  keep  me  waiting," 
said  Mr.  Richard,  well-nigh  in  the  very  words  of  Lonia  XIV. 

But  tiiat  fear  waa  not  rtaliaed — tho  door  opened ;  a  well-fed 
servant  out  of  livciy  presented  himself.     There  waa  no  liEjMrti-^ 
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welcoming  smile  on  liia  face,  bnt  he  opened  the  cliaise-dooi 
witli  demure  and  taciturn  reapect. 

"  Where's  George  P  why  does  not  he  come  to  the  door  P  ' 
aated  Richard,  descending  froni  the  chaise  slowly,  and  leaning 
on  the  servant's  ontstretched  aim  with  as  much  precantion  as 
if  he  had  had  the  gcut. 

Fortunately,  George  here  came  into  sight,  setliling  himself 
hastily  into  his  Hyery  coat. 

"  See  to  the  things,  both  of  you,"  said  Richard,  aa  he  paid 
the  post-boy. 

Leonard  stood  on  the  gravel  sweep,  gazing  at  the  Bqnare 
white  house. 

"  Handsome  elevation — classical,  I  taie  it — eh  P  "  said 
Richard,  joining  him.     "  But  yon  should  see  the  offices." 

He  then,  with  faiaitiar  kindness,  took  Leonard  by  the  arm, 
jind  drew  him  within.  He  showed  him  the  hall,  with  a  carveil 
mahogany  stand  for  hate ;  he  showed  him  the  drawing-room, 
and  pointed  out  all  its  beauties — though  it  was  Bummer,  the 
drawing-room  looked  cold,  as  will  look  rooms  newly  furnished, 
with  walls  newly  papered,  in  houses  newly  built.  The  furni- 
ture was  handsome,  and  suited  to  the  rank  of  a  rich  trader. 
There  was  no  pretence  about  it,  and  therefore  no  vulgarity, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  houses  of  many  an 
honourable  Mrs.  Somcliody  in  Mayfair,  with  rooms  twelve  feet 
square,  chokefulof  buhl,  that  would  have  bad  its  proper  place 
in  the  Tnileries.  Then  Richard  showed  liim  the  library,  with 
mahogany  book-cases  and  plate  glass,  and  the  fashionable 
authors  handsomely  bound.  Tour  new  men  are  much  better 
friends  to  living  authors  than  your  old  families  who  live  in 
the  conntiy,  and  at  most  subsciibo  to  a  book-club.  Then 
Richard  took  him  np-staira,  and  led  him  through  the  bed- 
rooms— all  very  clean  and  comfortable,  and  with  every  modem 
convenience;  and,  pausing  in  a  very  pretty  single  gentleman's 
chamber,  said,  "  This  is  your  den.  And  now,  can  yon  gueas 
who  I  am?" 

"  No  one  but  my  uncle  Richard  could  he  so  kind,"  answered 
Leonard. 

But  the  compliment  did  not  flatter  Richard.  He  was  ex- 
tremely disconcerted  and  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  thai 
he  should  be  taken  for  a  lord  at  least,  forgetful  of  all  that  h« 
had  said  in  disparagement  of  lords. 
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"  Pish !  "  said  ho  at  last,  biting  1 


.lip- 


don't 


think  that  I  look  like  a,  gentleman  f     Come,  now,   speak] 
honestly." 
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Leonard,  wonderingly,  saw  he  had  given  pain,  and,  with  tho 

good  breeding  whiuh  comes  iuatinctively  from  good  natare^ 
rephed — "  1  judge  yon  hy  your  heart,  air,  and  your  likeness  to 
inj  grandfather — otherwisu  I  never  should  have  presumed  to 
fancy  we  could  he  relations." 

"Ham!"  answered  Richacd.  "Ton  can  just  wash  your 
hands,  and  then  come  down  to  dinner;  yon  will  hoar  the  gong 
in  ten  minutes.     There's  the  bell — ring  for  what  yon  want." 

With  that,  he  turned  on  his  heel ;  and  descending  tho  stairs, 
gave  a  look  into  the  dining-room,  and  admired  the  plated 
silver  on  tho  side-hoavd,  and  the  king's  pattern  spoons  and 
forts  on  the  table.  Then  he  walked  to  the  looking-glafis  over 
the  mantelpiece ;  and,  wishing  to  survey  tho  whole  effect  of 
his  form,  mounted  a  chair.  He  was  just  getting  into  an 
attitude  which  he  thought  imposing,  when  the  butler  entered, 
and,  being  Ixmdon  bred,  had  the  discrotiou  to  try  to  escape 
unseen ;  but  Richaid  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  looking-glass, 
.•vnd  coloured  up  to  the  temples. 

"  Jarvis,"  said  he  mildly — "  Jarvis,  put  mo  in  mind  to  have 
these  inexpressibleB  altered." 


CHAPTER    III. 


Af£Ofos  of  the  inexpressibles,  Mr.  Brtchard  did  not  forgut 
to  provide  hie  nephew  with  a  much  lai^er  wardrobe  than 
could  have  been  thrust  into  Dr.  Riccahocoa's  knapsack.  There 
was  a  very  good  tailor  in  the  to^vn,  and  tho  clothes  were  verj 
well  made.  And,  but  for  an  air  more  ingenuous,  and  a  cbeeli 
that,  despite  study  and  night  vigils,  retained  much  of  the 
Bnnburnt  hloom  of  the  rnstic,  Leonard  Fairfield  might  now 
have  almost  passed,  without  disparaging  comment,  by  the 
bow-window  at  While's.  Richard  burst  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter  when  he  first  saw  tho  watch  which  the  poor 
Itahan  had  bestowed  upon  Leonard  ;  hut  to  atone  for  the 
laughter,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  pretty  substitute, 
and  bade  him  "  lock  up  bis  turnip."  Leonard  was  more  hurt 
by  the  jeer  at  his  old  patron's  gift  than  pleased  by  his  uncle's. 
Bnt  Richard  Avenel  had  no  conception  of  sentiment.  It  was 
not  for  many  days  that  Leonard  could  reconcile  himself  to  his 
uncle's  manner.  Not  that  the  peasant  could  pretend  to  judge 
of  its  mere  conventional  defects ;  hut  there  is  an  ill-breeding 
to  which,  whatever  one  rank  and  uiuture,  we  %i%  ^--a^i^i^ 
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_  wily  Ronsitiyo — tho  ill-brooding  that  coracs  from  wiint  of 
cons  iteration  for  othora.  Now,  the  Squire  was  a.s  homely  in 
his  way  na  Richard  Avenel,  bat  the  Squire's  bluntnesa  rarely 
Lnrt  the  feelings ;  and  when  it  did  bo,  the  Squire  perceived 
and  hastened  to  repair  his  blunder.  But  Mr,  Richard,  vrhether 
kind  or  oross,  yias  always  wounding'  you  in  some  little  delicate 
fibre — not  from  malice,  hut  from  the  abaeuce  of  any  littla 
deUoato  fibrcB  of  his  own.  Ho  wns  really,  in  many  respectB,* 
most  excellent  man,  and  certiiinly  a  very  valaablo  citiaen. 
Bnt  his  merits  wanted  the  ttne  tints  and  fluent  cnrvee  that 
constitute  beauty  of  character.  He  was  honest,  bnt  sharp  in 
his  pi-actice,  and  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  interests.  He  was 
jnat,  bat  as  a  matter  of  business.  He  made  no  allowances, 
and  did  not  leave  to  his  justice  the  large  margin  of  tender- 
ness and  mercy.  He  was  gcnerouB,  bnt  rather  from  an  idea 
of  what  was  dne  to  himself  than  with  much  thought  of  tha 
pleasare  he  gave  to  others ;  and  he  oven  regarded  genepoaiiy 
as  a  capital  put  out  to  interest.  Ho  expeoted  a  great  deal  o£ 
ingratitndo  in  return,  and,  when  he  ohhged  a  man,  considered 
that  he  had  bought  a  slave.  Every  needy  voter  knew  whers 
to  come,  if  he  wanted  relief  or  a  loan ;  bnt  woe  to  him  if  he 
had  yentiiTed  to  express  hesitation  when  Mr,  Avenel  told  him 
how  he  mnst  vote. 

In  this  town  Richard  had  settled  after  hLs  return  from 
America,  in  which  country  he  had  enriched  himself— first,  by 
spirit  and  industry — lastly,  by  bold  speculation  and  good  luck. 
He  invested  his  fortune  in  business — become  a  partner  in  a  large 
brewery — soon  bought  out  his  associates — and  then  took  a 
principal  share  in  a  floarishing  com  mill.  He  prospered 
rapidly— bought  a  properly  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  built  a  house,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  himself,  and  make  ft>, 
figure.  Ue  had  now  become  the  leading  man  of  the  town,  and, 
the  boast  to  Audley  Egerton  that  he  could  return  one  of  th«' 
members,  perhaps  both,  was  by  no  means  an  esaggerated 
estimate  of  his  power.  Nor  was  his  proposition,  according 
to  bis  own  views,  so  unprinciplod  as  it  appeared  to  the  atatea- 
man.  Ho  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  both  the  sitting  mem- 
burs— a  dislike  natural  to  a  sensible  man  of  moderate  politica, 
who  had  something  to  lose.  For  Mr.  Slappe,  the  active  mem- 
ber—who was  head- over-ears  in  debt — was  one  of  the  fnriooi 
democrats  rare  before  the  Reform  BiO— and  whose  opinions 
were  bold  dangerous  even  by  the  mass  of  a  Liberal  constif 
tueucy;  while  Mr.  Sleekie,  the  genlleman  member  who  laid 
by  £5000  every  year  from  hla  dividends  in  the  FcndH,  was 
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of  tlioae  men  wliom.  Tlioliard  justly  pmnonnccd  to  bo  "  hnm- 
bngii " — men  who  cnny  favonr  with  the  extreme  party  by 
voting  for  meaBnreB  euro  not  to  bo  carried ;  while  if  ther? 
was  the  least  probability  of  coiruDg  to  a  decision,  that  would 
lower  the  money  market,  Mr.  Sleeklo  was  seized  with  a  well- 
timed  influenza.  Those  politicianB  are  conimon  enough  now. 
Propose  to  march  to  the  Millcnninm,  and  iliey  are  your  men. 
Ask  them  to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  they  fall  to  feel- 
ing their  pockets,  and  trembling  for  feur  of  the  footpads. 
Thay  aw  never  eo  joyful  as  when  there  is  no  chanee  of  a  vic- 
toiy.  Did  they  beat  the  Minister,  they  would  be  carried  out 
of  tho  House  in  a  fit. 

Richard  Avenel — despising  both  these  gentlemen,  and  not 
taking  kuidly  to  the  Whips  since  the  great  Whig  leaders  were 
lords — hftd  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  to  the  Government  aa 
it  then  existed,  and  especially  to  Audley  Egerton,  the  en- 
lightened representative  of  commerce.  Bnt  in  giving  Audley 
and  his  colleagues  the  benefit  of  his  influence,  through  con- 
eciGnce,  he  thought  it  all  &,ir  and  right  to  have  a  quid  pro  qito, 
and,  as  he  had  so  frankly  confessed,  it  wn^  his  whim  to  rise 
np  "  Sir  Richard."  For  this  worthy  citizen  abused  the  aris- 
tocracy much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fair  Olivia  depre- 
ciated Squii'e  Tbomhill — he  had  a  sneaking  affection  for 
what  he  abused.  The  society  of  Scrowstown  was,  like  most 
provincial  capitals,  composed  of  two  claHses— the  commercial 
and  t^e  exclusive.  These  last  dwelt  chiefly  apart,  around  the 
mine  of  an  old  abbey ;  they  affected  its  antiquity  in  their 
pedigrees,  and  had  much  of  ita  ruin  in  their  finances.  Widows 
of  rural  thanes  ia  tho  neighbourhood — genteel  spinsters — 
officers  retired  on  half-pay — yoniigcr  sons  of  rich  squires, 
who  had  now  become  old  bachelors — in  shori*,  a  very  rcupeet- 
able,  proud,  aristoeratio  set — who  thought  more  of  themaclves 
than  do  all  the  Gowera  and  Howardi*,  Conrtenaye  Riid  Suy- 
moura,  put  together.  It  had  early  been  the  anibition  of 
Richard  Avenel  to  he  admitted  into  this  sublime  coterie ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  had  partially  succeeded.  He  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  he  was  asked  to  their  card-partios,  and 
nevermore  unhappy  tlian  when  he  was  actually  there.  Various 
drcurostances  combined  to  raise  Mr.  Avoncl  into  this  elevated 
eociety.  First,  he  was  unmarried,  atill  very  handsome,  and  in 
that  society  there  was  a  Urge  proportion  of  unwedded  females. 
Secondly,  he  was  the  only  rich  tradei"  in  Serewstown  who 
kept  a  good  cook,  and  pi-ofessed  to  give  dinncis,  and  the  half' 
pi^  (»ptaiiifl  and  colonels  swallowed  the  host  for  the  s^^  «A 
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tlie  voaison.  Tbii'dly,  and  principally,  all  those  exclnsivefi 
abhorred  the  two  sitting  members,  and  "  idem  nolle  idmt  velte 
de  repvhlicd,  ea,  firma  amiaititi  ett;"  that  iB,  congeniality  in 
politico  pieces  poroolain  and  crockery  together  better  than 
the  beat  diamond  cement.  The  Btnrdj  Biehard  Avenel — 
who  valned  himself  on  American  independence — held  these 
ladiea  and  gentleman  in  an  awe  that  was  truly  Brah- 
miuical.  Whether  it  was  that,  in  Enghind,  lUl  notions,  even 
of  liberty,  aro  mixed  up  historically,  traditionally,  socially, 
with  that  fine  and  subtle  element  of  aristocracy  whicn, 
like  the  press,  is  the  air  we  breathe ;  or  whether  Bichard 
imagined  that  he  really  became  magnetically  imbaed  with 
the  virtnes  of  these  silver  pennies  and  gold  seven  shilliag 
pieces,  distinct  from  the  vnlgar  coinage  in  popular  nse,  it  is 
hard  to  say.     But  the  trath  must  be  told — Richard  Aveuel 

a  a  notable  tnft-hnnter.  Ho  had  a  great  longing  to  marry 
out  of  this  society ;  bnt  he  had  not  yet  spon  any  one  soffi- 
ciently  high-bom  and  high-bred  to  satisfy  his  aspirationB. 
In  the  meanwhile,  ho  had  convinced  himself  that  his  way 
would    be    smooth    could   he  oSer   to    make    his   ultimate 

ice  "  My  Lady ; "  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  proad 
hour  in  hia  life  when  he  could  walk  before  stiff  Colonel 
Pompley  to  the  sound  of  "  Sir  Richard."  Still,  however 
disappointed  at  the  ill-success  of  his  blaff  diplomacy  with 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  however  yet  cherishing  the  most  vindictivf 
resentment  against  that  individual — he  did  not, 
would  have  done,  throw  up  his  political  convictions  out 
personal  spite.  He  reserved  his  private  grudge  for  some 
special  occasion,  and  continued  still  to  support  the  Adinim»-' 
Nation,  and  to  hate  one  of  the  Ministers. 

But,  duly  to  appreciate  the  valne  of  Richard  Avenel,  and 
in  just  counterpoise  to  all  his  foibles,  one  onght  to  have  seen 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  town.  Well  might  he  boast  of 
"new  blood  ;  "  ho  had  done  as  much  for  the  town  as  he  had 
for  his  fields.  His  energy,  his  quick  comprehension  of  public 
utility,  backed  by  his  wealth,  and  bold,  bullying,  imperioos 
character,  had  sped  the  work  of  civdisation  as  if  with  the 
celerity  and  force  of  a  steam-engine. 

If  the  town  were  so  well  paved  and  so  well  lighted — if  half. 
a-dozen  squalid  lane*  had  been  transformed   into  a  stately 
utreet — if  half  the  town  no  longer  depended  on  tanks    * 
their  water — if  the  poor-rates  were  reduced  one-third,  _ 
to  the  brisk  new  blood  which  Richard  Avenel  had  infused 
vastly  and  corporation.     And  his  example  itself  waa  so 
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rtegioxia  1  "  There  was  not  a  plate-glass  window  in  the  town 
when  I  eanifi  into  it,"  said  Hichard  Avenel ;  "  and  now  look 
down  tbe  High  Street !  "  Ho  took  the  credit  to  himselE,  and 
jnstly  ;  for  ttongli  his  own  bnalness  did  not  require  windows 
of  piate-glaaa,  ho  bad  awakened  the  spirit  of  enterpriee  which 
adorns  a  whole  city. 

Mr.  Avenel  did  not  present  Leonard  to  his  friends  for  mora 
than  a  fortnight.  He  allowed  him  to  wear  off  his  rnst,  He 
then  gave  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  hia  nephew  was  formallj' 
introdnced,  and,  to  hia  great  wrath  and  disappointment, 
never  opened  hia  lips.  How  conld  he,  poor  jonth,  when 
Hiss  Clarina  Mowbray  only  talked  npon  high  life ;  till  proud 

^_  Colonel  Pompley  went  in  state  through  the  histoiy  of  the 

^■|£i^e  of  Seringapatam  F 
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"Wiiii.E  Leonard  accustoms  himself  gradually  to  the  splen- 
dours that  surround  him,  and  often  turns  with  a  sigh  to  tho 
remembrance  of  his  mother's  cottage  and  the  sparkling  fount 
in  the  Italian's  flowery  garden,  we  will  make  with  thee,  O 
reader,  a  rapid  flight  to  the  metropolis,  and  drop  ourselves 
amidst  the  gay  groups  that  loiter  along  the  dusty  gronnd,  or 
loll  over  the  roadside  palinga  of  Hyde  Park.  Tho  season  ia 
atill  at  its  height ;  but  the  short  day  of  fashionable  London 
life,  which  commences  two  houra  after  noon,  is  in  its  decline. 
The  crowd  in  Rotten  Eow  begins  to  thin.  Near  the  statue  of 
Achilles,  and  apart  from  all  other  loungers,  a  gentleman,  with 
one  hand  thrnat  into  his  waistcoat,  and  the  other  resting  on 
hiB  cane,  gazed  listlessly  on  the  horsemen  and  carriages  in  the 
brilliant  ring.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age 
when  man  is  uHoally  the  most  social — ^when  the  acquaintances 
of  youth  have  ripened  into  friendships,  and  a  personage  of 
Home  rank  and  fortune  has  become  a  well-known  feature  in 
the  mobile  face  of  society.  But  though,  when  his  contem- 
poraries were  boys  scarce  at  college,  this  gentleman  had 
blazed  foremost  amongst  the  princes  of  fashion,  and  though 
he  had  all  the  quahties  of  nature  and  circnmstance  which  either 
retain  fashion  to  the  last,  or  exchange  its  false  celebrity  for  a 
graver  repute,  he  stood  aa  a  stranger  in  that  throng  of  his 
trymen.  Benntios  whirled  by  to  the  toilet — stntf.'sraen 
:d  on  i«  the  scimto — dandies  took  flight  to  tlic  dubs ;  and 
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ncitber  nods,  nor  bctlcB,  nor  ivreathe^  smifes  said  to  Hv^-  i 
Bolitary  spectator  "  Follow  ns — thou  art  one  of  onr  set.""^^ 
Now  and  then,  eomo  middle-aged  beau,  Hearing  the  post  ot:^- 
the  loit«rer,  tnraed  round  to  look  again;  bnt  tho  secoin^^s 
glance  seemed  to  dissipate  tlie  recognition  of  the  fizst,  anf^ 
the  beau  eilently  continued  his  way. 

"  By  the  tombs  of  my  fathers !  "  said  tho  solitary  to  himseU 
"  I  know  now  what  a  dead  man  might  feel  if  he  came  to  "* 
again,  and  took  ft  peep  at  the  living." 

Time  passed  on — the  evening  shades  descended  fast, 
stranger  in  London  had  well-nigh  the  Park  to  himself, 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  as  he  saw  that  the  space  yvaa  B 
clear. 

"  There's   oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  now,"    said   he,  '. 
aloud ;    "  and  I  can  walk  without  breathing  in  the  £, 
fnmea  of  the  multitude.     0  those  chemists — what  dolts  t 
!     They  tell  us  that  crowds  taint  the  air,  bat  they  aevi 

MS  why !     Pah,  it  is  not  the  lungs  that  poisou  the  elemei 

— -it  is  the  reek  of  bad  hearts.  When  a  periwig-pated  fellow 
breathes  on  ine,  I  swallow  a  mouthful  of  care.  Allans/  my 
friend  Nero ;  now  for  a  stroll."  He  touched  with  hia  cane  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  who  lay  stretched  near  his  feet; 
and  dog  and  man  went  kIow  through  the  growing  twilight, 
and  over  the  brown  dry  turf.  At  length  onr  solitary  paused, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  bench  under  a  tree.  "  Half-past 
eight !  "  said  he,  lookiiig  at  his  watch — "  one  may  smoke  oue'i^ 
cigar  without  shocking  the  world. 

He  took  out  his  cigar-caao,  struck  a  light,  and  in  anoth^ 
moment,  reclined  at  length  on  the  bench — seemed  absorbed  4 
regarding  the  smoke,  that  scarce  coloured,  ere  it  TanisUoi 
into  air. 

"  It  is  the  most  barefaced  Ho  in  the  world,  my  Tfero," 
he,  addressing  his  dog,  "  this  boasted  liberty  of  man  !  If 
here  am  I,  a  freo-born  Englishman,  a  citizen  of  the  world^  " 
caring — I  often  say  to  myself — caring  not  &  jot  for  Kaiser  or 
Mob;  and  yet  I  no  more  dare  smoke  this  cigar  in  the  Park 
at  half-past  six,  when  all  the  world  is  abroad,  than  I  dare  pick 
my  Lord  Chancellor's  pocket,  or  hit  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury a  thump  on  the  nose.  Tet  no  law  in  England  forbida 
me  my  cigar,  Nero !  What  is  law  at  half-past  eight  waa  not 
crime  at  six  and  a-hal£ !  Britannia  says,  '  Mm,  thou  art 
free,  and  she  lies  like  a  common-place  woman.  O  Nero,  J 
Nero  1  you  enviable  dog ! — you  serve  but  from  liking.  Nap 
thought  of  the  world  co.sta  you  one  wag  of  tho  tail.     ToDi 
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Lig  heart  and  true  instinct  snffice  yoo  for  reason  and  liiic 
Ton  would  want  nothing  to  yoar  felicitj^,  if  in.  those  momenta 
oE  Bnani  you  wonld  bnt  smoke  a  cigar.  Try  it,  Nero  1 — try 
it !  "  And,  rising  from  his  incumbent  postnrc,  be  songbt  to 
force  the  end  of  the  weed  between  the  teeth  of  the  dog. 

WhUe  thus  gravely  engaged,  two  figurca  had  approached 
the  place.  The  one  was  a  man  who  seemed  weak  and  sickly. 
TTJH  threadbare  coat  was  bnttoned  to  the  ehin,  bat  hung  large 
on  bis  shrunken  breast.  The  other  was  a  girl,  who  might  be 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  on  whose  arm  he  leant  heavily.  Her 
cheek  was  wan,  and  thero  was  a  patient  sad  look  on  her  face, 
which  seemed  so  settled  that  you  would  think  she  could  never 
have  known  the  mirthf  ulneas  of  childhood. 

"Pray  rest  here,  papa,"  said  the  child  aoftly ;  and  sho 
pointed  to  the  bench,  without  taking  heed  of  its  pre- occupant, 
who  now,  indeed,  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  eeat,  was 
almost  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  man  sate  down,  with  a  feeble  eigh  ;  and  then,  observing 
the  stranger,  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  ia  that  toue  of  voiee 
which  betrays  the  usages  of  polished  society,  "  Forgive  me,  if 
I  intrude  on  you,  sir." 

The  stranger  looked  up  from  his  dog,  and  aeeing  that  the 
girl  was  standing,  rose  at  once,  aa  if  to  make  room  for  her  on 
the  bench. 

Bnt  Etili  the  gii-1  did  not  heed  him.  She  hung  over  her 
father,  and  wiped  his  brow  tenderly  with  a  little  kerchief 
which  she  took  from  her  own  neck  for  the  purpose. 

Nero,  delighted  to  escape  the  cigar,  had  taken  to  some 
unwieldly  curveta  and  gambola,  to  vent  the  esciteiuent  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  ;  and  now  returning,  approached 
the  bench  with  a  low  growl  of  anrpriae,  and  Bnified  at  the 
intruders  of  his  master's  privacy.  « 

"  Come  here,  sir,"  eaid  the  maator.  "  You  need  not  fear 
him,"  be  added,  addressing  himaelf  to  the  girl. 

Bnt  the  girl,  without  tui'niug  round  to  hTnij  cried  in  a  voice 
rather  of  anguish  than  alarm,  "  Ho  has  fainted !  Father  ! 
father ! " 

The  stranger  kicked  aside  his  dog,  which  was  in  the  way 
and  loosened  the  poor  man's  atiU  military  stock.  While  thus 
charitably  engaged,  the  moon  broke  out,  and  the  light  fell 
full  on  the  pale  care-worn  face  of  the  unconscious  suSorer. 

"This  face  seems  not  unfamiliar  to  mo,  though  sadly 
changed,"  said  the  stranger  to  Idmself ;  and  bending  towarda 
the  girl,  who  bad  sunk  on  her  knees,  ^siA  Niaa  t^&'n^'^us 
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r  task,  too  absorbed  to  answer.  _ 

1  hsv  shaalder,  and  repeated 


your  fattier^H 
answer.  ^^| 


fiither'a  hands,  ho  Baked,  "My  obild,  what  i 
name  P  " 

The  child  continned  hei 

The  strangGr  put  hie  1 
the  qnestioR. 

"  Digbj,"  answered  the  child,  almost  uii  con  scion  sly ;  and 
I  she  spoke  the  man's  sensea  began  to  retum.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  had  Bnfficiently  recuvered  to  falter  forth  hia 
thanks  to  the  stranger.  But  the  last  took  his  hand,  and  said, 
L  voice  at  once  tremulous  and  aoothing,  "  Ib  it  possible  that 
se  once  more  an  old  brother  in  arms  ?  Algernon.  Digby,  I« 
do  not  forget  you ;  but  it  seems  England  haa  forgotten." 

A  hectic  flush  spread  orer  the  soldier's  face,  and  he  looked 
away  from  the  speaker  aa  he  answered — 

"My  name  is  Digby,  it  is  true,  sir ;  bnt  I  do  not  thini  ti 
have  met  before.     Come,  Helen,  I  am  well  now — we  will  | 

"  Try  and  play  with  that  great  dog,  my  child,"  said  1 
stranger — "  I  want  to  talk  with  your  father." 

The  child  bowed  her  submissive  head,  and  moved  avrayj 
but  she  did  not  play  with  the  dog. 

"  I  must  reintroduce  myself  formally,  I  Gee,"  quoth  t 
stranger.     "  Ton  were  in  the  same  regiment  with  m.yaelf,  a 

Y  name  is  L'Estrange." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  soldier,  rising,  "forgive  m.e  that — " 

"I  don't  think  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  me  'my  lord^ 
at  the  mffis-table.     Come,  what  has  happened  to  you  P — 
half-pay  ?  " 

Mr.  Digby  shook  his  head  monmfully. 

"  Digby,  old  fellow,  can  you  lend  me  £100  ?  "  said  1 
L'Estrange,   clapping  his   ci^dmiavt    brother    officer  on 
shouldc^  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  seemed  like  a  boy'a- 
impndeft  was  it,  and  devil-me-carish.     "!No!     Well,  that'^ 
lucky,  for  I  can  lend  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Digby  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  seem  to  observe  the  emotion,  batfl 
went  on  carelessly—- 

"  Perhaps  yon  don't  know  that,  besides  being  heir  to  » 
father  who  is  not  only  very  rich  but  very  liberal,  I  inherited, 
on  coming  of  age,  from  a  maternal  relation,  a  fortune  so  large 
that  it  would  bore  me  to  death  if  I  were  obliged  to  live  np  to  it. 
But  in  the  days  of  our  old  acquaintance,  1 
sad  pitmviigfint  fellows,  and  I  dare  say 
pretty  freely." 
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^1     "  Me!  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrango !  " 

^B.     ■'  Y"ou  bare  married  aince  tben,  and  reformed,  I  Bnppoao. 

^pTellmo,  old  ffiead,  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Digby,  who  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  calm  to  his  shattered  nerves,  uow  rose,  and  said  ia  brief 
eentenceB,  but  clear  firm  tones, — 

"  My  Lord,  it  ia  idle  to  talk  of  me — useless  to  help  me.  I 
am  fast  dying.  But  my  child  there,  mj  only  child,  (he 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  -went  on  rapidly.)  I  have  relations 
in  a  distaat  coujity,  if  I  could  but  get  to  them — I  think  they 
would,  at  least,  provide  for  her.  'I'hJH  lias  been  for  weeks  my 
hope,  my  dream,  my  prayer.  I  caJinot  afford  the  journey 
except  by  your  help.  I  have  begged  without  sbamo  for 
mysoff ;  shall  I  be  ashamed,  then,  to  beg  for  hor  ?  " 

"Digby,"  said  L'Estrange,  with  some  grave  alteration  of 
manner,  "  talk  neither  of  dying  nor  begging.  Tou  were 
nearer  death  when  the  balls  whistled  round  you  at  Waterloo. 
If  soldier  meets  soldier  and  says  '  Friend,  thy  purse,'  it  is 
not  begging,  hnt  brotherhood.  Ashmued !  By  the  soul  of 
BelisarinB !  if  I  needed  money,  I  would  stand  at  a  crossing 
with  my  Waterloo  medal  over  my  breast,  and  say  to  each 
sleek  citizen  I  had  helped  to  save  from  the  sword  of  the 
Frenchman,  'It  is  your  shame  if  I  starve.'  Now,  lean  upon 
me  ;  I  see  yon  should  be  at  home — which  way  ?  " 

The  poor  soldier  pointed  his  hand  towards  Oxford  Street, 
ajid  reluctantly  act^epted  the  proffered  arm. 

"  And  when  you  return  from  your  relations,  you  will  call 
on  me  P     What ! — hesitate  ?     Come,  promise." 

"  I  will." 

"On  your  honour." 

"  If  I  live,  on  my  honour." 

"  I  am  staying  at  present  atKuightahridge,  with  ray  father  j 
but  you  will  always  hear  of  my  address  at  No,  — ,  Grosvenor 
Square,  Mr.  Egei-ton'a.     So  you  have  a  long  joamey  before 

"  Very  long." 

"  Do  not  fatigue  yourself — travel  slowly.  Ho,  vou  foolish 
child ! — I  see  you  are  jealous  of  me.  Tour  father  has  another 
arm  to  spare  you." 

Thus  talking,  and  getting  but  short  answers,  Lord  L'Ea. 
trange  continued  to  exhibit  those  whimsical  peculiarities  of 
character,  which  had  ubtalued  for  liim  the  repute  of  heart- 
lessnoBS  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  the 
world  was  not  in  the  right.     But  if  ever  the  world  does  judga 
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rigbfly  of  the  cliflractor  of  a  zaa.n  who  does  not  live  £or  tlis 
world,  Bor  talk  for  tlie  world,  nor  feel  with,  tho  world,  it  will 
be  centnriea  after  the  aou.1  of  Hurley  L'Estrange  has  done  with 
tbis  ptauijl. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Lord  L'Bstbakgb  parted  company  with  Mr.  Digby  at  tlie 
entrance  of  Oxford  Street.  The  father  and  child  there  took 
a  eabriolet.  Mr.  Digby  directed  (.he  driver  to  go  down  the 
Bdgoware  Hoad,  He  refased  to  tell  L'Estrange  his  address, 
and  this  with  anch  evident  pain,  from  the  aorcs  of  pride,  that 
L'Estrange  coTild  not  press  the  point.  Reminding  the  soldier 
of  his  promise  to  call,  Harley  thrnst  a  pocket-book  into  Ms 
hand,  and  walked  off  hastily  towards  Grosvenor  Square. 

He  reached  Andley  Egorton's  door  jast  aa  that  gentleman 
was  getting  out  of  his  carriage ;  and  the  two  friends  entered 
the  honse  together. 

"  Does  the  nation  take  a  nap  to-night  P  "  asked  L'Estrange, 
"Poor  old  lady  !  She  hears  so  much  of  her  affairs,  that  ^b 
may  well  boast  of  her  constitution :  it  mnst  be  of  iron." 

"  The  House  is  still  sitting,"  answered  Audley,  Bcrionaly, 
and  with  small  heed  of  his  friend's  witticism,  "  But  it  is  not 
a  Government  motion,  and  the  division  wil!  be  late,  so  I  came 
home ;  and  if  I  had  not  found  you  here,  I  should  have  gone 
into  the  Park  to  look  for  you." 

"  Yes — one  always  knows  where  to  find  me  at  this  hour, 
9  o'clock,  p.M, — cigar — Hydo  Park.  There  is  not  a  mui  in 
England  bo  regular  in  his  habits." 

Here  the  friends  reached  a  drawing-room  iu  which  the 
Memher  of  Parliament  seldom  sat,  for  his  private  apartaienta 
were  all  on  the  ground-floor. 

"  But  it  is  tho  strangest  whim  of  yours,  Harley,"  said  ha> 

"What?" 

'^To  afl'oct  detestation  of  ground- floors." 

"AfTect!  0  sophisticated  man,  of  the  earth,  earthy  fi 
Affect ! — nothing  loss  natural  to  tho  human  soul  thaa  a 
proand-floor.  We  are  quite  far  enough  from  heaven,  monql^ 
as  many  stairs  as  we  will,  without  grovelUng  by  preference." 

"According  to   that  symbolical   view  of  the  case,'' 
Aiidlcy,  "you  shonld  lodge  in  an  attic" 
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"  So  I  ironld,  bat  that  I  abhor  new  ali'ppora.     As  for  hair- 

nsbes,  I  am  mdifEerent." 
i  "  What  have  slippers  and  liiiir-brnsliea  to  do  with  attics  ?  " 

"  Try !     Make  joor  bed  in  an  attic,  and  the  next  mormitg 

tt  will  have  neither  slippers  nor  hair-bruahes  1  " 

"  What  shall  I  bare  done  with  tbem  ?  " 

"  Shied  them  at  the  cats  I  " 

"  What  odd  things  yon  say,  Harley !  " 

"Odd!  By  Apollo  and  his  nine  spinsters!  there  is  no 
Iiuman  being  who  has  so  little  imagination  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  Answer  me  this,  thou  solemn  Right 
Honourable,- — Hafit  thou  climbed  to  the  heights  of  august 
contemplation  p  Hast  thou  gazed  on  the  stars  with  the  rapt 
tyc  of  song  ?  Hast  thou  dreamed  of  a  love  known  to  the 
angels,  or  sought  to  seize  in  the  Infinite  the  injsf«ry  of 
life  ?  " 

"  Not  I  indeed,  my  poor  Harley." 

"  Then  no  wonder,  poor  Audloy,  that  yon  cannot  conjecture 
why  he  who  makes  his  bed  in  an  attie,  disturbed  by  base 
catterwauls,  shies  his  slippers  at  cats.  Bring  a  chair  into  the 
lialcony.  Nero  spoiled  my  cigar  to-night.  I  am  going  to 
Bmolce  now.  Yon  never  smoke.  Yoa  can  look  on  the  shrubs 
in  the  sqnai-e." 

Andley  ali;^htly  shragged  his  shoulders,  but  he  followed  his 
friend's  counsel  and  example,  and  brought  his  chair  into  the 
balcony.  Nero  came  too,  but  at  sight  and  smell  of  the  cigar 
prudently  retreated,  and  took  refuge  under  the  table. 

"  Andley  Egerton,  I  want  something  from  Government." 

"  1  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"  There  was  a  comet  in  niy  regiment,  who  would  have  done 
better  not  to  have  come  into  it.     We  were,  for  the  most  part 
^_bE  qb,  poppies  and  fops." 
^^L  "  Ton  all  fought  well,  however." 

^^B  ''  Pnppies  and  fops  do  fight  woll.  Vanity  and  valonr  gene- 
^HHUly  go  together.  Ciosar,  who  scratched  his  h::ad  with  due 
^^are  of  his  scanty  curls,  and,  even,  in  dying,  thought  of  the 
folds  in  his  toga ;  Walter  Raleigh,  who  coold  not  walk  twenty 
yards,  becanse  of  the  gems  in  his  shoes;  Alcibiades,  who 
)i>iinged  into  the  Agora  with  doves  in  his  bosom,  and  an  apple 
iQ  his  hand ;  Murat,  bedizened  in  gold  lace  and  fnrs ;  and 
Demetrius,  the  City-Taker,  who  made  himself  up  Eke  a 
French  Marquise — were  alt  pretty  good  fellows  at  fighting.  A 
elovenly  boro  like  Cromwell  is  a  paradox,  in  nature,  and  a 
""  ■   ■  1  history.     Bat  to  return  to  my  cornet.     We  were 
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,  but  for  such  men,  you 

md  your  Parliament  a  Pre- 

mething  for  Digby.  What 

1  great 
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ricli ;  he  was  poor.  When  the  pot  of  day  Bwims  down  tlie 
Btreum  with  the  braBs-pots,  it  is  snre  of  a  smaBh.  Men  said 
Digby  was  stingy ;  I  Baw  he  was  extravagant.  Bat  erery 
one,  I  fear,  woold  be  rather  thonght  stingy  than  poor.  Bref. 
— I  left  the  army,  and  saw  him  no  more  till  to-night.  There 
was  never  shabby  poor  gentleman  on  the  stage  more  awfully 
shabby,  more  pathetically  gentleman.  But,  look  ye,  this  man 
has  fought  for  England.  It  was  no  child's  play  at  Waterloo, 
let  mo  tell  yon,  Mr.  Egerton ;  j  '  '  '  ' 
wonld  he  at  best  a  soiis-^refit,  t 
Tinaial  Assembly,  Yon  mnet  do  m 
shall  it  be?  " 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear  Harley,  this  i 
friend  or  youi-s — eh  ?  " 

"  If  he  were,  he  wonld  not  want  the  Gbvernment  to  help 
hiFfi — he  wonld  not  be  aahftmed  of  taking  money  from  me." 

"  That  is  all  very  fine,  Harley  ;  but  there  are  so  many  poor 
officers,  and  so  little  to  give.  It  ia  the  moat  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  that  which  yon  ask  me.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing 
can  be  done ;  he  has  his  half-pay  ?  " 

"  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  has  it,  no  donbt  it  all  goes  on  his 
debts.  That's  nothing  to  us :  the  man  and  his  child  are 
starving. " 

"  But  if  it  is  his  own  fault — if  ho  has  been  im.pKident  P  " 

"  Ah — well,  well ;  where  the  devil  is  Nero  ?  " 

"  I  am  BO  Bony  I  can't  obhge  you.  If  it  were  anything 
else " 

"  There  is  something  else.  My  valet — I  can't  turn  him 
adrift — excellent  fellow,  but  gets  drunk  now  and  then.  Will 
you  find  him  a  place  in  the  Stamp  Office  ?" 

"  With  pleii 


lan  knows  my  ways :  I  muet 
merchant — civU  man,  never 
ider  great  obligations  to  him, 
!r.  Do  yon  think  you  could 
Oolonies,  or  make  him 


v  1  think  of  it— the 

keep   him.     But  my  old   win 

dunned— is  a  bankrupt.     I  am 

and  he  has  a  very  pretty  daugt 

thrust  liiTTi  into  some  small  plac 

a  King's  Messenger,  or  something  of  the  sort? 
"  If  you  very  much  wish  it,  no  doubt  I  can." 
"  My  dear  Audley,  I  am  but  feeling  my  way  i  the  fact  is,  I 

want  something  for  myself." 

"  Ah,  that  indeed  gives  me  pleasure !  "  cried  Egerton,  wiui 

"  The  mission  to  Florence  will  seen  be  vacant — I  know  it' 
privately.     The  place  would  quite  suit  me.     Pleasant  city, 
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t!ie  besb  figs  in  Italy— vety  little  to  do.  You  could  sound 
jjoid on  the  aubJL'ct." 

"  I  will  angwer  beforehand.    Lord would  he  enchanted 

to  secure  to  the  public  service  a  man  ao  accomplished  as  your- 
iclf,  and  tbo  son  of  a  peer  like  Lord  Lansmere." 

Harley  L'Estrange  sprang  to  bis  feet,  and  flung  his  cigar  in 
the  face  of  a  stately  policenmn  who  wae  lookuig  np  at  the 
balcony. 

"Infamoiia  and  bloodless  official!"  cried  Harley  L'Estrange; 
"  so  you  could  provide  for  a  pimple-nosed  lackey— for  a  wine- 
merchant  who  has  been  poisoning  the  king's  subjects  with 
whitelead  or  sloe-juice — for  an  idle  sybarite,  who  would  com- 
plain of  a  cmim)lcd  rose-leaf ;  and  nothing,  in  all  the  vast 
patronage  of  England,  for  a  broken-down  soldier,  whose 
dauntless  breast  was  her  rampart  ?  " 

"  Harley,"  said  the  Member  of  Pariiament,  with  his  calm 
sensible  smile,  "this  would  be  a  very  good  clap-trap  at  a 
small  theatre ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  Parliament 
demands  such  rigid  economy  as  tbe  military  branch  of  the 
public  service ;  and  no  man  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  effect 
what  we  must  plainly  call  a  job  as  a  subaltern  officer,  who  has 
done  nothing  more  than  his  duty — and  all  military  men  do 
that.  Still,  as  you  take  it  so  earnestly,  I  will  use  wliat  inffl- 
rest  I  can  at  the  War  OfB.ce,  and  get  him,  perhaps,  the  master- 
ship of  a  barrack." 

"You  had  bettor;  for,  i£  you  do  not,  I  swear  T  will  turn 
Radical,  and  come  down  to  yonr  own  city  to  oppose  you,  with 
Hunt  and  Cobbett  to  canvass  for  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  come  into  Parliament, 
even  as  a  Radical,  aud  at  my  espcnso,"  said  Audley,  with, 
great  kindness.  "  But  the  air  ia  growing  cold,  and  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  our  climate.  Nay,  if  you  aro  ioa  poetic 
'l  catarrha  and  rheums,  I'm  not — come  in," 


CHAPTER  VI. 


lOBD  L'EsTRASOE  thrcw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  leant  his 
Sleek  on  his  hand  tbonghtfully.  Audtey  Egertoa  sate  near 
him,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  gazed  on  his  friend's  face  with 
a  soft  expression  of  aspect,  which  was  very  unusual  to  tho 
firm  outline  of  hia  handsome  f  eatnreB.     The  two  meiv  -^qk  «ik 
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diBsimilar  in  person  aa  the  reader  will  have  divined  11 
were  in  character.  All  about  Egerton  was  ho  rigid,  all  aboai 
L'Estnmge  so  easy.  In  every  poatnre  of  Harley's  there  waa 
the  nnconacioas  gmee  of  a  child.  The  very  faahion  of  his 
gartnenta  showed  his  abhorrence  of  restraint.  Hia  olothea 
were  wide  and  looao ;  his  neckcloth,  tied  carelessly,  left  Lis 
throat  half  bare.  Yon  conld  see  that  he  had  lived  muoh  in 
warm  and  southern  lands,  and  contracted  a  contempt  for 
conventionalities;  there  was  as  little  in  his  dress  as  in  his 
talk  of  the  formal  precision  of  the  north.  He  was  three  or 
four  years  yonnger  than  Andley,  but  he  looked  at  least  twelve 
years  yonnger.  In  fact,  he  waa  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
old  age  aeema  impossible — voice,  look,  figure,  had  all  tha 
charm  o£  youth :  and  perhaps  it  was  from  this  graeiousyottth- 
ftilneaa— at  all  events,  it  waa  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  love 
he  inspired — that  neither  his  parents,  nor  the  few  friends 
admitted  into  hia  intimacy,  ever  called  him,  in  their  habitual 
intereonrse,  by  the  name  of  his  title.  He  vras  not  L'Bstrange 
with  them,  he  was  Hariey ;  and  by  that  familiar  baptismal 
I  will  usually  designate  him.  Ho  was  not  one  oE  those  men 
whom  author  or  reader  wish  to  view  at  a  distance,  and  re- 
member aa  "my  Lord" — it  was  so  rarely  that  he  remembered 
it  himself.  For  the  rest,  it  had  been  said  of  him  by  a  ahrewd 
wit — "He  is  so  natural  that  every  one  calls  him  atTected." 
Hariey  L'Estrange  was  not  bo  critically  handsome  as  Audloy 
Egerton ;  to  a  common-place  obaerver  he  was  only  juther 
good-looking  than  otherwise.  But  women  said  that  he  had 
"a  beautiful  coiinteiia,nce,"  and  they  were  not  wrong.  He 
■wore  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  fair  chestnut,  long,  and  in  loose 
curia ;  and  instead  of  the  Englishman's  whiskers,  indulged  in 
the  foreigner's  moustache.  His  complexion  was  delicate, 
thongh  not  effeminate  :  it  was  rather  the  delicacy  of  a  student 
than  of  a  woman.  Bat  in  hia  clear  grey  eye  there  was 
wonderful  vigour  of  life.  A  skilful  physiologist,  looking 
only  into  that  eye,  would  have  recognised  rare  stamina  of 
constitutioa — a  nature  so  lich  that,  while  easily  disturbed,  it 
would  require  aU  the  efEects  of  time,  or  all  tho  fell  combina- 
tions of  passion  and  grief,  to  exhaust  it.  Even  now,  though 
so  thonghtfuJ,  and  even  bo  sad,  the  rays  of  that  eye  were  aa 
concentrated  and  steadfast  as  the  light  of  tho  diamond. 

"  Ton  were  only,  then,  in  jest,"  said  Andley,  after  &  long 
silence,  "  when  you  spoke  of  this  mission  to  FHorence.  Yon 
have  still  no  idea  of  entering  into  pubhc  life  ?  " 

"  Noae," 
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^P  "  I  had  hoped  beti^r  things  when  I  got  your  promiae  to 
^^^asB  one  season  in  London.  Bnt,  indeed,  yon  have  kept  jonr 
^Fpromise  to  the  car  to  hreak  it  to  the  spirit.  I  could  not  pro- 
^^Boppose  that  you  would  shun  all  society,  and  be  as  much  of  a 
hermit  here  as  under  the  Tines  of  Como." 

"  I  have  sate  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  heard  your 
great  speakers ;  I  have  been  in  the  pit  of  tho  opera,  and  seen 
^■TOnr  fine  ladies ;  I  have  walked  your  streets ;  I  have  lonngcd 
^Mri  your  parks,  and  I  say  that  I  can't  fall  in  love  with  a  faded 
^^piwi^r,  because  she  fills  np  her  wrinkles  with  rouge." 
^f  "  Of  what  dowager  do  yon  speak?  "  asked  the  matter-of- 
fact  Andley. 

"  She  has   a  great  many  titles.     Some  people   call  her 
Fashion — you  busy  men.  Politics :  it  is  all  one — tricked  out 
_KaA  artificial.     I  mean  Louden  Tiife.     Ko,  I  can't  fall  in  love 
irith  her,  fawning  old  harridan !  " 
"  I  wish  yon  could  fall  in  love  with  Boinethitig." 
*'  I  wish  I  could,  with  all  my  heart.'' 

t  you  are  so  t/n=-<-." 
"  On  die  contrary,  I  am  bo  fresh.    Lp*ik  out  of  tho  window 
—what  do  yon  ace  ?  " 
"  Nothing !  " 
"  Nothing—" 

ihing  but  honsea  and  dusty  lilacs,  my  coachman  dozing 
1  his  box,  and  two  women  in  pattens  criBsing  tlic  kennel." 
see  not  those  where  1  lie  on  ths  sofa.     I  sco  but  tho 
And  I  feel  for  them  as  I  did  whim  1  was  a  schoolboy 
t  Eton.    It  is  you  who  are  Has*,  not  1,     Enough  of  this. 
BXon  do  not  forget  my  commission  with  i  espect  to  tho  osile 
)  married  into  your  brother's  family  ?  " 
;  bnt  hero  you  sot  me  a  task  more  difficnlt  than  that 
of  saddling  your  comet  on  the  Wnr  OiSce  " 

"  1  know  it  is  difficult,  for  the  counter  influence  is  vigilant 
KoA  strong ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  is  so  damnable 

t traitor  that  one  must  have  the  Fates  and  the  household  gods 
L  one's  side." 
"  Jffevertholess,"  said  tho  practical  Audloy,  bending  over  a 
wk  on  the  table ;  "  I  think  thiit  the  best  plan  would  be  l^i 
ftttempt  a  compromise  with  the  tniitor." 

"  To  judge  of  others  by  myself,"  answered  Harley,  with 

epirit,  "  it  were  less  hitter  to   put  up  with  wrong  thdjA  to 

-palter  with  it  for  compensation.     And  such  wrong !     Com- 

womise  with  the  open  foe — that  may  be  done  with  honour;  but 

rith  the  perjured  friend — that  were  to  foi^ivft  IW  -^^^pr^V" 


r 
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Ton  nro  too  vindictive,"  said  Egerton;  "there  r 
excnses  for  the  friend,  which  palliate  even — " 

"  Hnsh !  Aiidley,  hush !  or  I  shall  think  the  ivorld  has  in  ^tr^ai 
deed  corrupted  von.  ExcnBe  for  the  friend  who  deceive^^^^-is, 
who  betrays!  No,  ench  is  the  true  outlaw  of  Humanity  — '^i 
and  the  Furies  aorround  him.  even  while  he  aleepa  in  th»  mr-\o 
temple." 

The  mac  of  the  world  lifted  hia  oyes  slowly  on  the  auimatec^  !^rA 
face  of  one  still  natural  enough  for  the  passions.  He  thc^c~^n 
once  more  returned  to  hia  book,  and  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  — BJt 
is  time  yon  should  marry,  Harley." 

"  No,"  answered  L'Estrange,  with  a  smile  at  this  sndde^c-^n 
turn  in  the  conversation — "not  time  yet;  for  my  chief  objec^^^^BO- 
tion  to  that  change  in  life  is,  that  the  women  now-a-daya  aiw  -*o 
too  old  for  me,  or  I  am  too  young  for  them.  A  few,  indeedB — ■!, 
are  so  infentine  that  one  is  ashamed  to  be  their  toy ;  but  moa-  -■ — -Jt 
are  so  knowing  that  one  is  afraid  to  be  their  dupe.  The  firsti^fc"(> 
if  they  condescended  to  love  you,  love  you  as  the  biggeat  do!—*  -1 
they  have  yet  dandled,  and  for  a  doll's  good  qualities — yonwr  _»r 
pretty  blue  eyea  and  your  exquisite  miUiuery.  The  last,  it~  *^ 
they  prudently  accept  yon,  do  so  on  algebraical  principles  -; 

you  are  but  the  X  or  the  T  that  representa  &  certaiu  aggre —  ^='- 

gate   of   goods  matrinionial — pedigree,  title,   rent-roll,    dui 

monds,  pin-money,  opera-box.  They  cast  you  np  with  thES^*" 
help  of  mamma,  and  yon  wake  some  morning  to  find  that*^^* 
jiIks  wife  minus  affection  equals — the  Devil !  "  __ 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Audley,  with  his  quiet  grave  laugh.     "  1 

grant  that  it  is  often  the  misfortune  of  amauin  your  station  tc    -"" 
be  married  rather  for  what  he  has,  than  for  what  he  is ;  but 
yott  are  tolerably  penetrating,  and  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in 
the  character  of  the  woman  yon  court." 

"  Of  the  woman  I  court  ? — No !  But  of  the  woman  I 
fimiTi/,  very  likely  indeed.  Woman  is  a  changeable  thing,  as 
our  Vii^il  informed  us  at  school ;  but  her  change  'par  areetfence 
is  from  the  fairy  yon  woo  to  the  brownie  yon  wed.  It  ia  not 
that  she  has  been  a  hypocrite,  it  is  that  she  ia  a  transmigra- 
tion. Yon  murry  a  girl  for  her  accomplishments.  She  painta 
charmingly,  or  plays  like  St.  Cecilia.  Clap  a  ring  on  her 
linger,  and  she  never  draws  again— except  perhaps  your  cari- 
cntnro  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  never  opeua  a  piano  after 
tlio  hoaoymoon.  Yon  marry  her  for  her  sweet  temper;  and 
next  yoi»»,  her  nerves  are  so  shattered  that  you  can^  contra- 
dict !ior  but  you  are  whirled  into  a  Btorm  of  hystorics.  Ton 
murry  hor  because  she  deelarcfl  she  hatos  balls  and  likes  qiiietj 
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and  ten  to  one  bnfcwhat  she  becomes  &  patronesa  flt  Almock's, 
or  a  lad j-in- waiting." 

"  Tet  most  men  marry,  and  moat  men  survive  tlie  operation." 
"  If  it  were  only  necessary  to  Kye,  that  would  bo  a  conso- 
latory and  encouraging  reflection.  Bat  to  live  with  peace,  to 
live  with  digTiity,  to  live  with  freedom,  to  live  in  harmony 
with  yonr  thoughts,  your  habits,  yoar  aspirations — and  this 
in  the  perpetual  companionship  of  a  person  to  whom  you  have 
given  the  power  to  wonnd  yoar  peace,  to  assail  yonr  dignity,  to 
cripple  yonr  freedom,  to  jar  on  each  thought  and  each  habit, 
and  bring  yon  down  to  the  meanest  details  of  earth,  when  yoa 
invite  her,  poor  BonJ,  to  Boar  to  the  spheres — that  makes  the 
To  Be  or  Not  To  Be,  which  is  the  question." 

"  If  I  were  yon,  Harley,  I  would  do  as  I  have  heard  the 
antbor  of  Sandford  and  Merton  did — choose  out  a  child  and 
educate  her  yourself,  after  your  own  heart." 

"  Ton  have  hit  it,"  answered  Harley,  aerlonaly.  "  That  has 
long  been  nay  idea — a  very  vagne  one,  I  confess.  But  I  fear 
I  ahall  bo  an  old  man  before  I  find  even  the  child. 

"  Ah !  "  he  continued,  yot  more  earnestly,  while  the  whole 
character  of  his  varying  conntenance  changed  again — "  ah ! 
if  indeed  I  could  discover  what  I  seek — one  who,  with  the 
heart  o£  &  child,  has  the  mind  of  a  woman ;  one  who  beholds 
in  nature  the  variety,  the  charm,  the  never  feverish,  ever 
healthful  excitement  that  others  vainly  seek  in  the  bastard 
sentimentalities  of  a  life  false  with  artaiicial  forms ;  one  who 
can  comprehend,  as  by  intuition,  the  rich  poetry  with  which 
creation  is  clothed — poetry  so  clear  to  the  child  when  enrap- 
tured with  the  flower,  or  when  wondering  at  the  star !  If  on 
me  such  exquisite  companionship  were  bestowed — why, 
then — "  He  panaod,  sighed  deeply,  and,  covering  his  face 
with  hia  hand,  resnmcd,  in  faltering  accenta,^ — ■ 

"  But  once^ — but  once  only,  did  snch  vision  of  the  Beautiful 
made  Hnman  rise  before  me — rise  amidst  'golden  exhalations 
of  the  dawn.'  It  beggared  my  lifo  in  vanishing.  Yon  know 
only — yon  only — how — how — " 

He  bowed  hLs  head,  and  the  tears  forced  tliemaelves  through 
his  clenched  fingers. 

"  So  long  ago !  "  said  Audley,  sharing  his  friend's  emotion. 
"  Tears  bo  long  and  so  weary,  yet;  stUl  thus  tcnaciona  of  a 
mere  boyish  memory." 

"  Away  with  it,  then !  "  eried  Harley,  springing  to  his  feet, 
and  with  a  laugh  of  strange  merriment.  "  Tour  carriage 
Btill  waits :  set  me  home  before  yon  go  to  the  House." 
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Then  Inying  liia  Imnd  lightly  on  his  friend's  ifteaMcr,  "Z-    he 

said,  "  Is  it  for  yon,  Andlej  Egerton,  to  spefilc:  auMiiufrly  ol 

boyish  memories  P    What  else  is  it  that  Innds  ns  toggtbe^^^^' 

"WTiat  elsewunns  my  heart  when  I  meet  yon?     What  e 

draws  your  thonglits  from  blne-boolcs  »aA  beer-UUs,  to  wa 

them  on  a  vagrant  like  meP     Shake  hand&     Ob,  friend 

my  boyhood  !  recollect  the  oara  that  we  plied  and  the  ha 

that  we  wielded  in  the  old  time,  or  the  mnrmniwl  talk  en  t. 

lOW-grown  bauk,  as  we  sate  together,  hnilding  in  the  somnu 

r  castles  mightier  than  Windsor.     AIi !  they  ar«  stfxwig  ti 

loae  boyish  memories,  believe  me !    I  remember,  as  if  it  w 

yesterday,  my  translation  of  that  lovely  passage  1     "" 

beginning — let  me  see — ah ! — 


that  passage  on  friendship  which  gnshes  out  bo  liTingly  fwiz' 

the  stem  heart  of  the  eatirist:     And  when  old compll^ 

menl^ed  me  on  my  verses,  my  eye  sought  yonia.     YbtHj, 


*  Xmdo  quod,  certA  est  quod  me  tibi  tempenft  a£ 


I 
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Andley  turned  away  his  head  as  he  retnmed  the  gra^ 
hia  friend's  hand;  and  while  Harley,  with  hia  light  clastt-^^ 
footetep,  descended  the  Htaim,  Egc-rton  lingered  behind,  anC^" 
there  was  no  tmce  of  the  worldly  man  npon  his  coantenanc^^ 
when  he  took  his  place  in  the  carringo  by  hia  companion'^ 
lide. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  weary  cricis  of  "Qaeetion,qnc8tion!" 
"  Divide,  divide  1  "  snnk  into  reluctant  silence  as  Anility 
Egerton  rose  to  conclude  the  debate — the  man  of  men  to 
Bjieak  late  at  night,  and  ti)  impatient  benches ;  »  man  who 
would  be  heard  ;  whom  a  Bedlam  broke  loose  would  not  have 
roai%d  down ;  with  a  -voice  clear  and  Gound  tie  a  bell,  anil  a 
form  as  firmly  set  on  the  ground  as  a  church-tower.  And 
while,  on  the  dullest  of  dull  questions,  Andley  Egerton  thus, 
not  too  lively  himself,  enforted  attention,  where  was  Harlpy 
L'EstJsnge  ?  Standing  alone  by  the  river  at  Bichmond,  and 
ronrmnring  low  faatastie  thoughts  as  he  gazed  on  the  moonlit 
tide. 

When  Andley  left  Lim  at  home,  he  had  joined  bis  parents, 
Diade  them  gay  with  his  careless  gaiety,  seen  the  old  {wjfaioned 
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fulka  retire  to  rest,  and  tlion^wliilo  thoy,  perhaps,  ducmed 
.Jiira  once  more  the  hero  of  ball-rooms  and  the  tynoaare  o£ 
tduba — he  drove  slowly  through  tlio  B"ft  BLiiumiiV  night, 
tonidat  tho  perfumes  of  many  a  gwdeu  aud  many  a  gleaming 
^eatnnt  grore,  with  no  other  aim  before  him  than  to  reach 
file  loveliest  margin  of  England's  loveliest  river,  at  the  hon( 
rhen  the  moon  was  f  allest  and  the  song  of  the  nightingBlo 
Dost  sweet.  And  so  eocentric  a  homourist  was  this  man, 
ihat  I  believe,  as  he  there  loitered — no  one  near  to  cry  "  How 
tffect«d!"  or  "  How  romantic  !  " — he  enjoyed  himself  more 
faan  if  he  had  been  exchanging  the  politest  "  how-d'ye-dos  " 
a  tie  hottest  of  London  drawing-rooms,  or  betting  his  hnn- 
roda  on  tho  odd  trick,  with  Jjord  De  It- for  his  partner. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Leohabd  hoA  been  about  aix  weeks  with  his  nncle,  ftnd 

Mfl  weeks  were  well  spent.     Mr.  Uiebard  bad  taken  Tiiiri  to 

I  conn  ting- house,  and  initiated  him   into  busineRa  and  tha 

'steries  of  donble  entry ;  and,  in  ratnrn  for  the  young  man's 

idinesB  and  zeal  in  matters  which  tho  acute  trader  inHtinc- 

■ely  felt  were  not  exactly  to  bis  tastes,  Eichftrd  engaged  the 

st  maater  the  town  afforded  to  read  with  bis  nephew  in  tbo 

ening.      This  gentleman  was  tho  head  usher  of   a  lai^ 

iliool — who  hftd  his  honra  to  himself  after  eight  o'clock — 

1  was  pleased  to  vary  the  doll  routine  of  enforced  leeeons 

inatrnctiona  to  a  pnpil  who  took  delightedly — even  to  tha 

EAtin   granmiar.     LeonaTd  made  rapid  strides,  and   leai^ed 

in  those  six  weeks  than  many  a  cleveridh  boy  does  in 

88  many  months.     These  hours  whit-h  Leonard  devoted 

o  study  Richard  usually  spent  from  home — sometimes  at  the 

louses  of  his  grand  acquaintoncea  in  tho  Abbey  Gardena, 

ometimes  in  tho  Kcadiug-Eoom.  appropriated  to  those  aristo- 

*&ta.   If  he  stayed  at  home,  it  was  in  company  with  hia  head 

■"  srk,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  his  account-books,  or 

oking  over  the  names  of  doubtful  electors. 

Leonard  had  naturally  wished  to  communicate  his  altered 

ospeots  to  his  old  friends,  that  they,  in  turn,  might  rejoice 

B  mother  with  sach  good  tidings.    But  ho  had  not  been  two 

s  honso  before  Richard  had  etriotly  forbidden  all 

jh  oorrespon  donee. 


\ 
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"Look  yon,"  Raid  he,  "at  present  we  are  on  an  espcri- 
inent— we  must  see  if  we  like  cacli  other.  Suppose  wo  doo't, 
TOO  will  onlj"  hava  raised  expectations  in  ynnr  motlier  trhich 
sxBst  end  in  bitter  <iisappoint.ment ;  and  suppose  we  do,  it 
« ill  be  time  eooDgh  ta  write  when  aomeUung  definite  ii 
settled." 

"  Bnt  my  motlier  will  be  so  aniioas — " 

"  Make  yonr  mind  easy  on  that  score.  I  will  writ«  regu- 
larly to  Mr.  Dale,  and  he  can  tell  her  that  yon  are  well  and 
thriving.  Xo  mor&  words,  my  man — when  I  say  a  thing,  I 
lay  it"  Then,  observing  that  Leonard  looked  blank  and  dis- 
satisfied, Richard  added,  with  a  good-hnmonred  smile,  "  I 
have  my  reasons  for  all  this — yon  shall  know  them  later. 
And  I  tell  you  what, — if  yon  do  as  I  bid  yon,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  settle  something  handsome  on  yonr  mother ;  but  if  yon 
don't,  devil  a  penny  she'll  get  from  me." 

With  that  Richard  tamed  on  his  heel,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments his  voice  was  heard  lond  in  objurgation  with  some  of 
Mb  people. 

About  the  foorth  week  of  Leonard's  regidence  at  tSr, 
Avenel's,  his  host  began  to  evince  a  certain  change  of  manner. 
He  was  no  longer  qaite  so  cordial  with  Leonard,  nor  did  ho 
take  the  same  interest  in  bis  progress.  About  the  same 
period  he  was  frequently  caught  by  the  London  bntler  before 
the  looking-glass.  He  had  always  been  a  smart  man  in  his 
dress,  bat  he  was  now  more  particular.  He  would  spoU  three 
white  cravats  when  he  went  out  of  an  evening,  before  ho 
could  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tie.  He  also  bought  a 
"  Peerage,"  and  it  became  his  favourite  study  at  odd  quarters 
of  an  hoar.  All  these  symptoms  proceeded  from  a  caise,  and 
that  cause  was— woman. 


cnAPTER  \t:il 

The  firat  people  at  Screwstown  were  indisputably  the 
Pompleya.  Colonel  Pompley  was  grand,  but  Hi's.  Ponipley 
was  grander.  The  Colouel  was  stately  in  right  of  his  military 
rank  and  his  services  in  India ;  Mrs.  Pompley  was  majestic 
in  right  of  her  connections.  Indeed,  Colonel  Pompley  him- 
Holf  wonld  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the 
dignities  which  bis  lady  heaped  upon  him,  if  ho  had  not  been 
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nikbled  to  prop  hia  position  with  a  "connection  "  of  his  ovm. 
(  would  never  have  held  his  own,  aor  been  permitted  to 
»ve  an  independent  opinion  on  matters  aristocratic,  bnfc  [or 
tlie  well-sounding  name    of    his  relations,    "  the   Digbies." 
Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obscurity  increases  the  natural 
|Aue  of  objects,  and  is  an  element  of  the  Soblime,  the  Colonel 
£id  not  too  accurately  define  his  relations  "  the  Digbies ;  "  ha 
rt  it  bo  casually  understood  that  they  wore  the  Digbies  to  be 
onnd    in    Dobrctt,     But   if  some  indiscreet    Vvlijarian   (a 
avonrite  word  with  both  the  Pomplcya)  asked  point-blant  if 
1  meant  "my  Lord  Dighy,"  the  Colonel  with  a  lofty  air, 
iBwered — "  The  elder  branch,  sir."     No  one  at  Screwstown 
^^id  ever  seen  these  Digbies;  thoy  lay  amidst  the  Far — the 
lecondite — even  to  the  wife  of   Colonel  Ponipley'a  bosom. 
Tow  and  then,  when  the  Colonel  referred  to  the  lapse  of 
Sars,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  affections,  he  would  say 
~"  When  young  Digby  and  I  were  boya  together,"  and  then 
_  id  with  a  sigh,  "  but  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world. 
Os  family  interests  seonred  him  a  valuable  appointment  in  a 
lietant  part  of  the  British  dominions."    Mrs.  Pompley  waa 
hrays  rather  cowed  by  the  Digbies.     She  could  not  be  scep- 
tcal  as  to  this  connection,   for  the  Colonel's  mother  was 
Wrtainly  a  Digby,  and  the  Colonel  impaled  the  Digby  arms. 
Br  Tevwnehe,  as  the  French  say,  for  these  marital  connections, 
I&8.   Pompley  had   her   own   favourite  affinity,  which  she 
l>  Bpecially  selected  from  all  others  when  she  most  desired  to 
produce  effect ;  nay,  even  upon  ordinary  occasions  the  name 
rose  Bpontaneoualy  to  her  Upa — the  name  of  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  M'Catchley.  Was  the  fashion  of  a  gown  or  cap  admired, 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  had  just  sent  to  her  the  pattern 
from  Paris.     Waa   it  a  qaeation   whether  the  Ministry  would 
stand,  Mrs.  M'Catchley  waa  in  the  secret,  but  Mrs.  Pompley 
had  been  requested  not  to  say.     Did  it  freeze,  "my  cousin, 
Mrs.  M'Catchley  had  written  word  that  the  icebergs  at  tho 
Pole  were  sappoaed  to  bo  coming  this  way."     Did  the  sun 
glow  with  more  than  usual  fervour,  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had  in- 
formed her  "  that  it  waa  Sir  Henry  Halford's  decided  opinion 
that  it  waa  on  account  of  the  cholera."     The  good  people 
knew  all  that  was  doing  at  London,  at  court,  in  this  world — ■ 
n&y,  almost  in  the  other — through  the  medium  of  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  M'Catchley,     Mrs.  M'Catchley  was,  moi-eover,  the 
moat  elegant  of  women,  4he  wittiest  ci-eature,  the  dearest. 
King   George    the  Fourth    had    presumed   to   adniiro   Mrs. 
M'Catchley ;  hut  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  though  no  pvnde,  let  him. 
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that  bTig  was  proof  agamst  the  formptiona  of  a  throne. 
Bo  long  had  the  cars  of  ilra.  Pompley'a  friends  been  filled 
with  i£e  renown  of  Mrs,  M'Catchley,  that  at  last  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  was  sf^crctly  snpposed  to  be  a  myth,  a  creatnre  of 
the  elements,  a,  poetic  fiction  of  Mrs.  Pompley's.  Bichai^ 
Avenel,  however,  though  by  no  means  a  crcdnlona  man,  -was 
aa  iniphcit  believer  in  Mrs.  M'Caifhley.  He  had  learned  that 
she  was  a  widow — an  honourable  by  birth,  an  hononrabla  by 
mamage — living  on  her  handsome  joiatnre,and  refusing  offers 
every  day  that  she  Bo  lived.  Somehow  or  other,  whenever 
Richard  ivcnel  thought  of  a  wife,  he  thought  of  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  M'Catchley.  Perhaps  that  Romantic  attachment 
to  the  fair  invisible  preserved  him  heiLrt-whoIe  amongst  tho 
temptfttiona  of  Screwstown.  Soddeuly,  to  the  astonishment 
of  tJie  Abbey  Gardens,  Mrs.  M'Catchley  proved  her  identic, 
and  arrived  at  Colonel  Pompley'a  in  a  handsome  travelling- 
carriage,  attended  by  her  maid  and  footman.  She  had  com& 
to  stay  some  weeks — a  tea  party  was  given  in  her  honour. 
Mr.  Avenel  and  his  nephew  were  invited.  Colonel  Pompley, 
who  kept  his  head  clear  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, had  a  desire  to  get  from  the  Corporation  a  lease  of  a, 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  hia  garden,  and  he  no  sooner  saw 
Richard  Avenel  enter,  than  ho  caught  him  by  the  button,  and 
drew  him  into  a  quiet  comer  in  order  to  secure  his  interest. 
Leonard,  meanwhile,  was  borne  on  by  the  stream,  till  hia 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  eofa-tablo  at  which  sate  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  herself,  with  Mrs.  Pompley  by  her  side.  For,  on 
this  great  occasion  the  hostess  had  abandoned  her  proper  post 
at  the  entrance,  and,  whether  to  show  fcer  respect  to  Mra. 
M'Catchley,  or  to  show  Mrs.  M'Catchley  her  wcllbred  con- 
tempt for  the  people  of  Screwstown,  remained  in  state  by  hex 
friend,  honouring  only  tbe  elite  of  the  town  with  introduce 
tions  to  the  illustrious  visitor. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  a  very  fine  wonmn — a  woman  who     i 
justified  Mrs.  Ponipley's  pride  in  her.      Her  cheek-bones  were  J 
ratber  high,  it  is  true,  but  that  proved  the  purity  of  her  I 
Caledonian  descent ;  for  the  rest,  she  had  a  brilliant  com-  1 
plexiou,  heightened  by  a  snupfo7i  of  rouge — good  eyes  and  tocth, 
a  showy  figure,  and  all  the  ladies  of  Screwstown  pronounced 
her  dress  to  lie  perfect.     She  might  have  arrived  at  that  agB 
at  which  one  intemie  to  stop  for  the  oert  ten  years,  but  oron 
a  i'renchiiian  would  not  have  called  her  jiass^^'B— that  is  for  • 
widow.     For  a  spinster,  it  would  have  been  different. 

Looking  r-""/!  her  with  a  glass,  which  Mrs.  Pompley  i 
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in  tte  habit  of  declaring  that  "  Ura.  M'Catchley  naed  like  an 
angeJ,"  this  lady  eiicldenly  porcoived  Leonard  Fairfield  ;  and 
his  qniet,  aimple,  thoughtful  air  and  look  bo  contrasted  with 
'he  stiff  beaai  to  whom  Bho  had  l>eeti  presented,  that,  expe- 
riBiiced  in  fashion  as  so  fine  a  personage  mast  he  supposL'd 
to  be,  she  was  nerortheleBS  deceived  into  whispering  to  Mra. 
Pompley — 

"  That  jonng  man  has  really  an  air  dieHngue — who  ie 
ier"* 

said  Mrs.  Pompley,  in  nnaffected  snrpriHe,  "that  is 
the  nephew  of  the  rich  Vnlgarian  I  was  telling  yon  of  this 
iBiDFmitg." 

"Ah!  and  yon  say  that  he  is  Mr.  Aninflel's  heir?  " 
Avenel^not  Amndet— my  sweet  friend." 
Avenet  is  not  a  bad  name,"  said  Mrs.  M'Oatehley.    But  is 
the  uncle  really  so  rich  P  " 

"  The  Colonel  was  trying  this  very  day  to  gneaa  whftt  he  is 
north ;  bat  he  says  it  is  impossible  to  guess  it." 

"  And  the  yonng  man  is  his  heir  ?  " 

"  It  19  thought  so  ;  and  reading  for  College,  I  hear.  They 
say  he  is  clever." 

^'Pregent  him,  my  love;  I  like  clover  people,"  said  l&s. 
H'CatohJey,  falling  back  languidly. 

Abont  ten  minntea  afterwards,  Richard  Avcnel  having 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Colonel,  and  hia  gaze  being 
attracted  towards  the  sofa-table  by  the  buzz  of  the  admiring 
crowd,  beheld  hia  nephew  in  animated  conversation  with  the 
long  cherished  idol  of  hia  dreams.  A  fierce  pang  of  jealonay 
shot  through  his  breast.  Hia  nephew  had  never  looked  bo 
handsome-  and  so  intelligent ;  in  fact,  poor  Leonard  had  never 
before  been  drawn  out  by  a  woman  at  the  world,  who  had 
learned  how  to  make  the  moat  of  what  little  she  knew.  And, 
M  jealousy  operates  like  a  pair  of  bollowa  on  incipient  flames, 
BO,  at  first  sight  of  the  smile  which  the  fair  widow  bestowed, 
npon  Leonard,  the  "heart  of  Mr.  Avenel  felt  in  a  blaze. 

He  approached  with  a  step  less  assured  than  usual,  and, 
overhearing  Leonard's  talk,  marvelled  much  at  the  boy's 
audacity.  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had  been  speaking  of  Scotland 
and  the  Waverley  Novels,  about  which  Leonard  knew  nothing. 
But  he  knew  Bums,  and  on  Burns  he  grew  artlessly  eloquent 
Bnma  the  poet  and  peasant:  Leonard  might  well  be  eloquent 
'      Aim.     Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  amnscd  and  pleased  with  hia 

shnesa  and  naiveti,  so  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  heard 

Been,  and  she  drew  him  on  and  on  till  Leonard  fell,  ta 
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q noting':  And  Richard  heard,  with 
meat  th&n  might  he  supposed,  that 


:t  for  the  seot^^H 


"Well !  "  exclaimed  Mr,  Avenel.  "  Pretty  piece  of  polite- 
nesa  to  teU  that  to  a  lady  like  the  Honourablo  iC^a.  M'Catchloy. 
Yoa'U  excaae  him,  ma'am." 

"  Sir !  "  said  Mrs.  M'Catchlej  startled,  and  lifting  her 
glass,  Leonard,  rather  confused,  rose  and  offered  his  chair  to 
Richard,  who  dropped  into  it.  The  lady,  without  waiting  foe 
formal  introduction,  guessed  that  she  saw  tbe  rich  nncle. 
"  Snch  a  BWeet  poet — Bama !  "  said  she,  dropping 
glasa.  "  And  it  ia  ao  refreshing  to  find  ao  much  yontl 
enthuaiaara,"  she  added,  pointing  her  fan  towards  Leo] 
■who  was  receding  fast  among  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  he  ia  youthful,  my  nephew — rather  green 
"  Don't  Bay    green  !  "    eaid    Mra.    M'Oatchley.       Kichai 
blushed  scarlet.     He  was  afraid  he  had  committed  hii 
to  some  expression  low  and  shocking.     The  lady  resumi 
"  Say   unsophisticated." 

"  A  tarnation  long  word,"  thought  Richard ;  but  he  ppi 
dently  bowed,  and  held  hia  tongue. 

"  Young  men  now-a-daya,"  continued  Mra.  M'Catchleyj 
re-settling  herself  on  the  sofa,  "  afiect  to  be  ao  old.  Thq 
don't  dance,  and  they  don't  read,  and  they  don't  talk  much 
and  a  great  many  of  them  wear  toupels  before  they  are  two^ 
and-twenty !  " 

Richard  mechanically  passed  his  hand  through  hia   tbi< 
curia.     But  he  waa  still  mute  ;  he  waa  atill  ruefully  chewing 
the  cud  of  the  epithet  green.     What  occult  horrid  meaning 
did  the  word  convey  to  ears  polite  ?     Why  should  he  not  say 
"  green  p  " 

"  A  very  fine  young  man  your  nephew,  sir,"  resumed  Mn.. 
M'Oatchley. 

Richard  granted. 

"  And  seema  full  of  talent.     Not  yet  at  the  University 
Will  he  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  yet,  if  I  ahall  aend  him  l( 
the  University  afc  all." 

"  A  young  man  of  his  expectations ! "  exclaimed  Mat 
M'Catchiey,  artfaUy. 

"  Expectationa  !  "  repeated  Richard,  firing  np.     "  Has  ha 
been  talking  to  yon  of  his  expectations  ?  " 
"  NOf  indeed,  sir.    But  the  nsphew  of  the  rich  Hr,  AjagaSt 
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Ah,  one  ixeare  a  great  deal,  you  know,  of  rich  people  ;  it  i9  lUe 
penalty  of  wealth,  Mr.  Avenel !  " 

Richard  waa  very  much  flattered.     His  creet  rose. 

"And  they  say,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Oatchley,  dropping  ont 
her  words  very  slowly,  as  she  adjusted  her  blonde  scarf,  "  that 
Mr.  Avenel  has  resolved  not  to  marry." 

"  The  devil  they  do,  nia'am !  "  bolted  out  Richard,  gruffly ; 
and  then,  ashamed  of  hia  l/ipgus  lingWE,  screwed  up  his  lips 
firmly,  and  glared  on  the  company  with  an  eye  of  indignant 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  ohservcd  him  over  her  fan.  Richard 
turned  abruptly,  and  she  withdrew  her  eyes  modestly,  and 
raised  the  fan. 

"  She's  a  real  beauty,"  said  Richard,  between  his  t«eth. 

The  fan  fluttered. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  widow  and  the  bachelor 
Beem.ed  so  much  at  their  ease  that  Mrs.  Pompley — who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  her  friend,  in  order  to  receive  the  Dean's 
lady— could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  returned  to 
the  sofa. 

Now,  it  was  fi-om  that  evening  that  Mr.  Richard  Avenel 
exhibited  the  change  of  mood  which  I  have  described.     And 

m  that  evening  he  abstained  from  taking  Leonard  with 

u  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  Abbey  Gardens. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


SouB  days  after  this  memorable  soiree.  Colonel  Pompley 
^gate  alone  in  his  study  (which  opened  pleasantly  on  an  old- 
fashioned  garden)  absorbed  in  the  house  bills.  For  Colonel 
Pompley  did  not  leave  that  domestic  care  to  his  lady — 
perhaps  she  was  too  grand  for  it.  Colonel  Pompley  with  hia 
own  sonorous  voice  ordered  the  joints,  and  with  hia  own 
heroic  hands  dispensed  the  stores.  In  justice  to  the  Colonel, 
I  must  add — at  whatever  risk  of  offence  to  the  fair  sex — that 
there  was  not  a  house  at  Sorewstown  so  well  managed  as  the 
Pompleya'  j  none  which  so  successfully  achieved  the  difficolb 
art  01  uniting  economy  with  show.  I  should  despair  of  con- 
veying to  yoQ  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Colonel  Pompley 
made  hia  income  go.  It  was  hut  seven  hundred  a-year;  and 
many  a  family  contrive  to  do  less  upon  three  thousand.  To 
be  sure,  the  Pompleys  had  no  children  to  sponge  upon  them. 
What  they  had  they  spent  all  on  themaelvea,     KeiiVei,  M  ''Soa 


3y  pretend  t^^| 
year  met  i^^| 
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Pompleys  never  escecded  their  income,  did  they 
live  much  within  it.      The  two   enda  of    the  year 
Chiiatmas — jnst  met,  and  no  more. 

Cotonel  Fompley  eate  at  bis  desk.  He  v&a  in  his  well- 
brushed  blue  coat — buttoned  across  hia  breast — his  grey 
trousers  fitted  tight  to  his  limbe,  and  fastened  tinder  hie  boot^ 
with  a  link  chain.  He  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  in  straps— 
one  ever  saw  Colonel  Pompley  in  dressing-gown  a.}  "" 
slippers.     He  and  hia  house  were  alike  in  order — always  fit 
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The  Colonel  was  a  abort  compact  man,  inclined  to  be  atonfc 
—with  a  very  red  face,  that  seemed  not  only  shaved,  but 
rasped.  He  wore  his  hair  cropped  close,  except  just  in  front, 
where  it  formed  what  the  hair-dresser  called  a  feather ;  bufc 
seemed  a  feather  of  iron,  so  stiff  and  so  strong  was  it. 
FinnnesB  and  precision  were  emphatically  marked  on  tb© 
Colonel'B  countenance.  There  was  a  resolute  strain  on  hia 
features,  as  if  be  was  always  employed  in  making  the  two 
mds  meet ! 

So  he  sate  before  his  house-book,  with  hia  eteel-pen  in  hia 
hand,  and  making  crosaes  here  and  notes  of  interrogation, 
there.  "  Mra.  M'Catchley's  maid,"  said  the  Colonel  to  him- 
',  "  must  be  put  upon  rations.  The  tea  that  she  drinks  ! 
Good  Heavens ! — t-ea  again ! " 

There  was  a  modest  ring  at  the  outer  door.  "  Too  early 
'or  a  visitor ! "  thought  the  Colonel.  "  Perhaps  it  is  the 
Water-mtea." 

The  neat  man-servant — never  seen  beyond  the  offices,  savn 
n  groinde  tenuB,  plnshed  and  powdered — entered  and  bowed. 

"  A.  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you." 

"A  gentleman,"  repeated  the  Oolonol,  glancing  towardi 
tbe  clock.      "  Are  you  sure  it  ia  a  gentleman  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated.  "  Why,  sir,  I  ben't  exactly  sure ;  but 
he  speaks  like  a  gentleman.  He  do  say  he  comes  from  Londom 
to  see  yon,  sir." 

A  long  and  interesting  correspondence  was  then  being  held 
between  the  Colonel  and  one  of  bis  wife's  trustees  touching  the 
investment  of  Mrs.  Pompley's  fortune.  It  might  bethe  trustfle 
—nay,  it  must  be.    The  trustee  had  talked  of  running  down  to 

"  Let  bim  come  in,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  when  I  ring—* 
eandwiohes  and  sherry." 
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r"  Beef,  sir?" 
"  Ham." 
The  Colonel  put  aside  tia  homse-book,  and  wiped  his  pen. 
In  another   monnte   the    doop    opened    and  the    servant 
BBnounced 

"  Me.  Diqbt." 

K  The  Colonel's  face  fell,  and  he  staggered  back. 
"*  The  door  closed,  and  Mr.  Digby  stood  ia  tho  middle  of  the 
toom,  leaning  on  the  great  writing-table  for  support.  The 
^oOT  soldier  looked  sicklier  and  shabbier,  and  nearer  the  end 
of  all  things  in  life  and  fortune,  than  when  Lord  L'Eatran^ 
tad  thrust  tho  pocket-book  into  his  hands,  But  still  the 
servant  showed  knowledge  of  the  world  in  calling  him  gentle- 
man ;  there  was  no  other  word  to  apply  to  him. 

"  Sir,"  began  Colonel  Pomplcy,  recoveiing  himself,  ana 
with  great  solemnity,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  pleasure." 

The  poor  visitor  stared  round  him  dizzily,  and  sank  into  a 
chair,  breathing  hard.  The  Colonel  looked  as  a  man  only 
looks  Ttpon  a  poor  relation,  and  buttoned  up  first  one  trooBer 
pocket  and  then  the  other. 

"  I  thought  yon  were  in  Canada,"  said  the  Colonel  at  last. 

Mr.  Digby  had  now  got  breath  to  speak,  and  he  said  meekly. 

The  climate  wonld  havo  killed  my  child,  and  it  is  two  years 

ice  I  returned." 
You  ought  to  have  found  a  Tery  good  place  in  England, 

mata  it  worth  yonr  while  to  leave  Canada." 

"  She  conld  not  have  lived  through  another  winter  in 
Canada — the  doctor  said  so." 

"  Pooh,"  quoth  the  Colonel. 

Mr.  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  would  not  como  to  you. 
Colonel  Pompley,  while  you  could  think  I  came  as  a  beggar 
for  myself," 

The  Colonel's  brow  relaxed.  "  A  very  honourable  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Digby," 

"Ho;  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal;  but  yon.  see. 
Colonel,"  added  the  poor  relation,  with  a  faint  aniiJe,  "the 
campaign  is  well  nigh  over,  and  peace  is  at  hand." 

The  Colonel  seemed  touched. 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Digby — I  don't  like  it.  Ton  are  younger 
than  I  am — nothing  more  disagreeable  than  these  gloomy 
views  of  things.  Ton  havo  got  enough  to  live  upon  vou.  sa.'^ 
— *t  least  so  I  understand  you.     1  am  \6vy  ^4  ^  Vhm  "A>  \ 
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and,  indeed,  I  conld  not  assist  yoa — bo  many  claima  on  mt^^^ 
So  it  is  all  very  well,  Digby." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Pompley,"  cried  the  soldier,   clasping   his. 

hands,  and  with  feverish  energy,  "  I  am  a  suppliant,  not  Eo^cn; 
myself,  but  my  child !     I  have  but  one — only  one — a  gi-rl  y  , 
She  has  been  so  good  to  me.     She  will  coat  yon  little.     Tak^^ 
her  when  I  die  ;  promise  her  a  shelter— a  home.     I   ask  nc^» 
more.     Ton  are  my  nearest  relative.     I  have  no  other  to  loofc- 
to.  Ton  have  no  children  of  your  own.  She  will  be  a  blessing" 
to  yon,  aa  she  has  been  all  upon  earth  to  me!" 

If  Colonel  Pompley's  face  was  red  in  ordinary  hours,  no 
epithet  sofficiently  mbicund  or  sanguineous  can  express  its 
colour  at  this  appeal.  "  The  man's  mad,"  he  said,  at  last, 
with  a  tone  of  astonishment  that  almost  concealed  his  wrath— 
"  stark  mad !  I  take  his  child ! — lodge  and  board  a  great, 
positive,  hungry  child  I  Why,  sir,  many  and  many  a  time 
have  I  said  to  Mrs.  Pompley,  '  'Tis  a  mercy  we  have  no 
children.  We  conld  never  live  in  this  style  if  we  had  children 
— never  make  both  ends  meet.'  Child — the  most  eipensiye,  J 
ravenons,  rainons  thing  in  the  world — a  child."  I 

"  She  has  been  accustomed  to  starve,"  said  Mr.  Digbj,  I 
plaintively.  "  Oh,  Colonel,  let  me  see  your  wife.  Ser  heaf^fl 
I  can  touch — she  ia  a  woman."  M 

Unlucky  father  !  A  more  untoward,  unseasonable  reqnejAl 
the  Fates  could  not  have  put  into  his  lips.  'm 

Mrs.  Ponipley  see  the  Digbiea !  Mrs.  Pompley  leam  the  ' 
condition  of  the  Colonel's  grand  connections !  'The  Colonel 
would  never  have  been  his  own  man  again.  At  the  bare 
idea,  he  felt  as  it  he  conld  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with 
shame.  In  his  alarm  he  made  a  stride  to  the  door,  with  the 
intention  of  locking  it.  Good  heavens,  if  Mrs.  Pompley 
should  come  in !  And  the  man,  too,  had  been  annoouced  by 
name.  Mrs.  Pompley  might  have  learned  already  that  a 
Digby  was  with  her  husband — she  might  be  actually  dressing 
to  receive  him  worthily — there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

The  Colonel  exploded.  "  Sir,  I  wonder  at  yonr  impudence. 
See  Mrs.  Pompley  !  HuRh,  sir,  hush  ! — hold  yonr  tongue.  I 
have  disowned  your  connection.  I  will  not  have  my  wife — s 
woman,  sir,  of  the  first  family — disgraced  by  it.  Tes ;  yon 
need  not  fire  np.  John  Pompley  ia  not  a  man  to  bo  bullied 
in  his  own  house.  I  say  disgraced.  Did  not  yon  mn  into 
debt,  and  spend  your  fortune  ?  Did  not  you  marry  a  low 
creatare — a  vulgarian — a  tradesman's  daughter? — and  yonr 
poor  father  sach  a  respectable  man — a  beneficed  clergyman  t 
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Did  not  yon  sell  your  commission  P  Heaven  knows  what 
became  of  the  money!  Did  not  you  turn  (I  shudder  to  say 
it)  a  commou  stago-player,  sir  ?  And  then,  when  you  were 
"     yonr  last  legs,  did  I  not  give  yon  £200  out  of  my  own 

■se  to  go  to  Canada?  And  now  hero  yon  are  again — and 
me,  witli  a  coolness  that — that  takes  away  my  breath — 
tekes  away — my  breath,  sir— to  provide  for  the  child  yon 
have  thought  proper  to  have ; — a  child  whose  connections  on 
the  mother's  side  are  of  the  most  abject  and  discreditable  con- 
dition. Iieave  my  house,  leave  it — good  heavens,  sir,  not  that 
way! — this."  And  the  Colonel  opened  the  glass-door  that 
led  into  the  garden.  "  I  will  let  you  out  this  way.  If  ^Irs. 
Pompley  should  see  you ! "  And  with  that  thought  the 
Colonel  absolutely  hooked  his  arm  into  his  poor  relation's,  and 
hurried  him  into  the  garden. 

Mr.  Digby  said  not  a  word,  but  he  struggled  ineffectnally 
to  escape  from  the  CQfonel'a  arm ;  and  his  colour  went  and 
came,  came  and  went,  with  a  quickness  that  showed  that  in 
those  shrunken  veins  there  were  still  some  drops  of  a  soldier's 
blood. 

Bnt  the  Colonel  had  now  reached  a  little  postern-door  in 
the  giirden-wall.  Ho  opened  the  latch,  and  thrust  ont  hia  poor 
cousin.  Then  looking  down  the  lane,  which  was  long,  straight, 
and  narrow,  and  seeing  it  was  quite  solitary,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  forlorn  man,  and  remorse  shot  through  his  heart.  For  a 
moment  the  hardest  of  all  kinds  of  avarice,  that  of  the  genteel, 
relaxed  its  gripe.  For  a  moment  the  most  intolerant  of  all 
forms  of  pride,  that  which  ia  based  npon  false  pretences, 
hnshed  its  voice,  and  the  Colonel  hastily  drew  out  hia  purse. 
"  There,"  said  he—"  that  is  all  I  can  do  for  yoa.  Do  leave 
the  town  as  quick  as  yon  can,  and  don't  mention  your  name 
to  any  one.  Tour  father  was  such  a  respectable  man — bene- 
ficod  clergyman ! " 

"  And  paid  for  your  commission ,  Sir,  Pompley.  My  name ! 
— I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  But  do  not  fear  I  shall  claim  your 
relationship.     No;  I  am  ashamed  of  yow  .' " 

The  poor  cousin  pat  aside  the  purse,  still  stretched  towards 
him,  with  a  scornful  hand,  and  walked  finnly  down  the  luie. 

Colonel  Pompley  stood  irresolute.  At  that  moment  n 
window  in  his  house  was  thrown  open.  He  heard  the  noiso, 
ttimed  round,  and  saw  his  wife  looking  oat. 

Colonel  Pompley  sneaked  back  through  the  shrubbery, 
hiding  himself  amongst  the  trees. 


kY  novel;  on, 


CHAPTER  X. 


fc.       If  timT^ 


"  Iii-LUCE  is  a  hHise"  said  the  great  Cardinal  RicheHei  „ 
and  on  tlie  long  run,  I  fear,  hia  eminence  was  right,  If  yoW* 
could  drop  Dick  Ayenel  and  Mr,  Digby  in  the  middle  of 
Orford  Sta^et — Dick  in  a  fustian  jacket,  Digby  in  a  suit  o( 
enperfine — Dick  with  five  shillings  in  hia  pocket,  Digby  with  a' 
thousand  pounds — aud  if,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  yoa  looked 
np  your  two  men,  Dick  would  bo  on  bis  road  to  &  fortune, 
Digby — what  wo  have  seen  him!  Tet  Digby  had  no  vice; 
he  did  not  drink,  nor  gamble.  What  was  he,  then?  Helpleas, 
He  had  been  an  only  son — a  spoiled  child — brought  np  as  "  a 
gentleman;"  that  is,  as  a  man  who  was  not  expected  to  bo 
able  to  turn  hia  hand  to  anything.  Ho  entered,  aa  we  havs 
seen,  a  very  espensrve  regiment,  wherein  he  found  himself,  at 
his  father's  death,  with  £4flOO,  and  the  incapacity  to  say 
"  No."  Not  naturally  extravagant,  but  without  an  idea  of 
the  yalne  of  money— the  eaaieat,  geatlest,  best-tempered  man 
whom  example  ever  ted  astray.  This  part  of  his  career  com- 
prised a  very  common  histoiy — the  poor  man  living  on  equal 
terms  with  the  rich.  Debt;  reconrae  to  nanrera  ;  biUa  signed 
sometimes  for  othera,  renewed  at  twenty  per  cent. ;  the  £4000 
melted  like  snow  ;  pathetic  appeal  to  relations  ;  relations  have 
ihildren  of  their  own  ;  small  help  given  grudgingly,  eked  out 
by  much  advice,  and  coupled  with  conditions.  Amongst  the 
conditions  there  was  a  very  proper  and  prudent  one — exchange 
into  a  less  expensive  regiment.  Bxohnngo  effected  ;  peace ; 
obscure  country  quarters ;  ennui,  flnte-playing,  and  idleness. 
Mr.  Dighy  had  no  resources  on  a  rainy  day — except  flnto- 
playing ;  pretty  girl  of  inferior  rank ;  all  the  officers  after 
her;  Digby  smitten;  pretty  girl  very  virtuous ;  Digby  forma 
hononrable  intentions ;  excellent  sentiments  ;  imprudent  mai^ 
riage.  Digby  falls  in  life ;  colonel's  lady  will  not  associate 
with  Mra.  Digby ;  Digby  ent  by  his  whole  kith  and  kiri  ■  many 
dieagreeable  circmnatances  in  regimental  life;  Digby  sells 
out;  love  in  a  cottage;  execution  in  ditto.  Digby  had  been 
much  applauded  as  an  amateur  actor ;  thinka  of  the  sta^e: 
genteel  comedy— a  gentleman-like   profession.      Trios   ■ 

firovincial  town,  under  another  name;  unhappily  succeedaj  J 
ife  of  an  actor ;  hand-to-mouth  hfe  ;  ilhiess ;  chest  affected ;  f 
Digby'H  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  feeble ;  not  aware  of  ibiJ 
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attribntcsfaUing  Buccess  to  ignorant  provincial  pablic;  appears 
in  London ;  is  hissed  ;  returns  to  the  provinces ;  sinka  into 
very  email  parts ;  prison ;  despair ;  wife  dies  ;  appeal  again 
to  relatione ;  s.  subscription  made  to  get  rid  of  liiin  ;  send 
bim  out  of  the  country  ;  place  in  Canada — superintendant  to 
an  estate,  £150  a-year ;  pursued  by  ill-luck;  never  before  fit 
for  business,  not  fit  now ;  honest  as  the  day,  but  keepa 
Blovenly  accounts;  child  cannot  bear  the  winter  of  Canada; 
Digby  wrapped  up  in  the  child ;  return  home  ;  myBtoriona 
life  for  two  years;  child  patient,  thoughtful,  loving;  has 
\earned  to  work ;  manages  for  father ;  often  eupports  him ; 
constitation  rapidly  breaking ;  thought  of  what  wilt  become 
of  his  child — worst  disease  of  all.  Poor  Digby ! — Never  did 
a  base,  cruel,  unkind  thing  in  his  bfe  ;  and  here  he  is,  walking 
down  the  lane  from  Colonel  Pompley'shotise!  Now,  if  Digby 
isad  bnt  learned  a  little  of  the  world's  canning,  I  think  oa 
■wonld  have  succeeded  even  with  Colonel  Pompley,  Had  he 
spent  the  £100  received  from  Lord  L'Estrange  with  a  view  to 
effect — had  he  bestowed  a  fitting  wardrobe  on  himself  and  hia 
pretty  Helen :  had  he  stopped  at  the  last  stage,  taken  thenoe 
a  smart  chaise  and  pair,  and  presented  himself  at  Colonel 
riomley's  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  discredited  the 
Colonel's  connection,  and  then,  instead  of  praying  for  home 
and  shelter,  asked  the  Colonel  to  become  gnoirdian  to  his  child 
in  case  of  his  death,  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  the  Colonel, 
in  spite  of  his  avarice,  wonld  have  stretched  both  ends  so  as 
to  take  in  Helen  Digby.  But  our  poor  friend  had  no  such 
arts.  Indeed,  of  the  £100  ho  bad  already  veiy  little  left,  for 
before  leaving  town  he  had  committed  what  Sheridan  con- 
sidered the  extreme  of  eKtravaganee — frittered  away  his 
money  in  paying  his  debts ;  and  as  for  dressing  up  Helen 
and  himself — if  that  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  him,  h« 
wonld  have  rejected  it  as  fooHsh.  He  would  have  thought 
that  tha  more  he  showed  his  poverty,  the  more  he  would  bo 
pitied — the  w^orse  mistake  a  poor  cousin  can  commit. 
According  to  Theophrastus,  the  piirti-idge  of  Paphlngonia  has 

ro  hearts  j  so  have  most  men  ;  it  is  the  common  mistake  of 

iB  nidncky  to  knock  at  the  wrong  one. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


n  which  he  had  left 

ind  looking  out  wist* 

3  children  at  plaj. 


Mb.  DiGBT  entered  the  room  of  the  inn 
Helen.    She  was  seated  by  the  window,  i 
fully  on  the  narrow  street,  perhaps  at  t 
There  had  never  been  a  playtime  for  Holen  Digby.  She  sprang 
forward  as  her  father  came  iu.     His  coming  was  her  holiday. 

"Wn  muet  go  bnck  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Digby,  Binking 
helplessly  on  the  chair.  Then  with  his  sort  of  sickly  smile — 
for  he  was  bland  even  to  his  child — "  Will  you  kindly  inqnire 
when  the  first  coach  leaves?" 

All  the  active  cares  of  their  carefnl  life  devolvod  npon  that 
qniet  child.  She  kissed  her  father,  placed  before  him  a  congh. 
mixtaro  which  he  had  brought  from  London,  and  went  onl, 
silently  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  pfepare  for  th& 
jonmey  back. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  father  and  child  were  seated  in  the 
night-coach,  with  one  other  passenger— ^a  man  muffled  np  t"> 
the  chin.  After  the  first  mile,  the  man  let  down  one  of  tba 
windows.  Though  it  was  summer  the  air  was  chill  and  r 
Digby  shivered  and  coughed. 

Helen  placed  her  hand  on  the  window,  and,  leaning  towai 
the  passenger,  whispered  softly. 

"  Eh ! "  said  the  passenger,  "  draw  np  the  windows  ? 
have  got  your  own  window ;  this  is  mine.  Oxygen,  yonng 
lady,"  he  added  solemnly,  "oiygcn  is  the  breath  of  lif^ 
Cott,  child ! "  he  continued  with  suppressed  choler,  and  i 
Welsh  pronunciation,  "  Cott !  let  ns  breathe  and  live.' 

Helen  was  frightened,  and  recoiled. 

Her  father,  who  had  not  heard,  or  had  not  heeded,  this 
colloquy,  retreated  into  the  comer,  pat  np  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  coughed  again. 

"  It  is  cold,  my  dear,"  said  he  languidly  to  Helen. 

The  passenger  canght  the  word,  and  replied  indignantlTJI 
but  as  if  soliloquising —  ^ 

"  Gold — ugh !  I  do  believe  the  English  are  the  stnffiertB 
people !  Look  at  their  four-post  beds ! — all  the  curtains  drawn,  J 
shutters  closed,  board  before  the  chimney — not  a  house  with  i 
a  ventilator !    Cold — ugh  ! " 

The  window  next  Mr.  Digby  did  not  fit  well  into  its  fitant).  I 

"  There  is  a  sad  draught,"  said  the  invalid. 

istantly  occupied  herself  in  stopping  up  the  chinki  I 
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>t  the  window  with  her  handkerchief.  Mr.  Digby  glanced 
mefnlly  at  the  other  window.  Tho  look,  which  was  very 
eloquent,  aroused  yet  more  the  traveller'a  spleon, 

"  Pleasant ! "  said  he.  "  Cott !  I  Buppose  you  will  ask  me 
to  go  outside  next!  But  people  who  travel  in  a  coach  ahoutd 
kaow  the  law  of  a  coach.    I  don't  interfere  with  your  window ; 

jon  have  no  bnsineas  to  interfere  with  mice." 

B  "  Sir,  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Mr.  Digby  meekly, 

■^"Bnt  Miss  here  did." 

™  "  Ah,  sir  1 "  said  Helen  plaintively,  "  if  yon.  knew  how  papa 
Buffers ! "     And  her  hand  again  moved  towards  the  obnoiions 

"No,  my  dear;  the  gentleman  is  in  Lis  right,"  said  Mr. 
Digby;  and,  bowing  with  his  wonted  suavity,  he  added, 
'■Excuse  her,  sir.     She  thinks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  mo." 

The  passenger  said  nothing,  and  Helen  nestled  closer  to  her 
father,  and  strove  to  screen  him  from  the  air. 

The  passenger  moved  uneasily.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  snort,  "  air  ia  air,  and  right  is  right :  but  here  goes  " — and 
he  hastily  drew  up  the  window. 

Helen  turned  her  face  full  towards  the  passenger  with  a 
grateful  eipreasion,  visible  even  in  the  dim  light. 

"  Ton  are  very  kind,  air,"  said  poor  Mr.  Digby ;  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  " — his  cough  choked  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  pasficnger,  who  waa  a  plethoric,  sangnineons  man,  felt 
as  if  he  was  stifling.  Bnt  he  took  of  his  wrappers,  and 
resigned  the  oiygen  like  a  hero. 

Presently  he  drew  nearer  to  the  sufferer,  and  laid  hand 
on  bis  wrist. 
11      "  You  are  feverish,  I  fear.     I  am  a  medical  man.     St  I — one 
■"-two.     Cott !  yon  should  not  travel ;  you  are  not  fit  for  it ! " 
^  Mr,  Digby  shook  hia  head ;  he  was  too  feeble  to  reply. 
ip     The  passenger  thrnst  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket,  and  , 
drew  out  what  seemed  a  cigar  case,  but  what,  in  fact,  was  a  ' 
leathern  repertory,  containing  a  variety  of  minute  phials. 
h'ram  one  of  these  phials  he  extracted  two  tiny  globules. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  open  your  mouth — put  those  on  the  tip  o£ 
your  tongue.    They  will  lower  the  poise — check  the  fever. 
Be  better  presently — bnt  should  not  travel — want  rest — yon 
should  be  in  bed.     Aconite  ! — Henbane ! — hum !    Yonr  papa 
is  of   fair  complexion — n  timid  character,  I  should  say — a 
horror  of  woe,  perhaps.    Eh,  child?" 

"  Sir  ! "  faltered  Helen,  astonished  and  alarmed. — Was  the 
muL  a  conjuror  ? 
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"Aeaae  for  Fhmpfior!"  cried  the  passenger:  "that  fool 
Browne  wonld  have  said  arsento.     Don't  be  pereiiaded  to  tak» 

"Arsenic,  air!"  echoed  the  mild  Dighy-  "No;  hoTveror 
nnfortnnato  a  man  may  be,  I  think,  sir,  that  soicido  is — 
tempting,  perhaps,  but  highly  criminal." 

"Snicide,"  said  the  paaaenger  tranquilly — "snicide  is  my 
hobby  !     Ton  have  no  symptom  o(  that  kind,  yon  say  ?  " 

"Good  heavens!    No,  sir." 

"  If  ever  you  feel  violently  impelled  to  drown  yourself,  take 
piiUaMlla.  Bat  if  yon  feel  a  preference  towards  blowing  ont 
your  brains,  accompanied  with  weight  in  the  limbs,  loss  of 
appetite,  dry  cough,  and  bad  corns — s^hitret  of  antimony. 
Don't  forget." 

Thottgh  poor  Mr,  Digl^  confusedly  thonght  that  the  gentle- 
man was  ont  of  his  mind,  yet  he  tried  politely  to  say  "  that 
he  was  much  obliged,  and  wonld  be  anro  to  remember ;"  hot 
his  tongue  failed  Imn,  and  his  own  ideas  grew  perplexed. 
HJR  head  feU  baek  heavily,  and  he  sank  into  a  silence  whiah 
seemed  that  of  sleep. 

The  traveller  looked  hard  at  Helen,  as  she  gently  draw  her 
father's  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  there  piDowed  it  with  » 
tenderness  which  was  more  that  of  mother  than  child. 

"  Moral    affections — ^soft — oompaaaionate ! — a    good 
and  wonld  go  well  with — puhaUlla." 

Helen  held  np  her  finger,  and  glanced  from  her  father  to 
traveller,  and  then  to  her  father  again. 

"  Certainly — ■puhatilla  !  "  muttered  the  homoeopathist ;  an< 
ensconcing  himself  in  his  own  comer,  he  also  sought  to  sleep 
Bnt  after  vain  efforts,  accompanied  by  restless  gestures  am 
movement-s,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  again  estracted 
phial-book. 

"  What  the  deneo  arc  they  to  me  !"  he  muttered,  "Mo^ 
bid  sensibility  or  character — coffee?  No! — accompanied  by 
vivacity  and  violence — Niix  /"  He  brought  his  book  to  tM 
window,  contrived  to  read  the  lable  on  a  pigmy  bottle.  Nttait 
that's  it,  he  said — and  ho  swallowed  a  globnle  ! 

"  Now,"  quoth  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  don't  care  a  straw 
the  misfortunea  of  other  people — nay,  I  have  half  a  mind 
let  down  the  window." 

Helen  lookrd  up. 

"  Bnt  I'll  not,"  he  added  resolutely ;  and  this  time  be  ft 
fairly  asleep. 
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CHAPTEH  XII. 


ITh>  coach  stopped  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  allow  the  pftssengera 
to  BUp.  The  homoeopathist  woko  up,  got  out,  gave  hiniBelf  a 
ihake,  and  inhaled  the  fresh  air  into  hia  vigorous  langB  with 
an  evident  sensation  of  delight.  He  then  turned  and  looked 
into  the  coach— 

"  Let  your  father  get  out,  my  dear,"  said  he,  with  a  tone 
more  gentle  tban  nsnal.  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  in-doora 
— perhaps  I  can  do  him  good." 

But  what  was  Helen's  tenor  when  she  found  that  her 
father  did  not  stir.  He  was  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  still  quite 
insensibla  when  they  lifted  him  from  the  carriage.  When  he 
recovered  hie  senses,  his  cough  returned,  and  the  effort  brought 
up  blood. 

It  was  imposaible  for  him  t-o  proceed  farther.  The  homco- 
opathist  assisted  to  undress  and  put  him  into  bed.  And  baving 
administered  another  of  his  mysterioas  globules,  he  inquired 
of  the  landlady  how  far  it  was  to  the  nearest  doctor — for  the 
inn  stood  by  itself  in  a  Hmall  hamlet.  There  was  the  pariah 
apothecary  thi-ee  miles  off.  But  on  hearing  that  the  gentle- 
folks employed  Dr.  DoseweJI,  and  it  was  a  good  seven  miles 
to  bis  house,  the  homceopathist  fetched  a  deep  breath.  The 
coach  only  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hoar. 

"  Cott !  "  said  he,  angrily,  to  himaeli — "  the  mix  was  a, 
Failure.  My  aenaibility  is  chronic.  I  muat  go  through  a  long 
Boarse  to  get  rid  of  it.  HoUo,  gnard!  get  oat  my  carpet-bag. 
I  aba'n't  go  on  to-night." 

And  the  good  man  after  a  very  slight  supper,  went  upstairs 
again  to  the  sufferer. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  Dr.  Doaewell,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  landlady, 
stopping  him  at  the  door. 

"  Hum  !  At  what  hoar  to-morrow  does  the  next  coach  to 
London  pass  ?  " 

"Not  before  eight,  sir." 

"  Well,  send  for  the  doctor  to  be  here  at  seven.  That  leaven 
na  at  least  some  hours  free  from  allopathy  and  murder," 
grunt«d  the  diaciple  of  Hahnemann,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Whether  it  was  the  globule  that  the  homceopathist  had 
administered,  or  the  effect  of  nature,  aided  by  repose,  that 
checked  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  restored  some  temporary 
strength  to  the  poor  sufferer,  is  more  than  it  becomes  one  not 
I  the  Faculty  to  opine.     But  ccrteiulj  Mr,  D^^ti-^  aeewisi 
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better,  and  he  gradually  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  but.  noi 
till  the  doctor  had  pnt  hia  car  to  his  chest,  tapped  it  with  his 
hand,  and  asked  several  questions ;  after  ■which  the  homce- 
opathisfc  retired  into  a  comer  of  the  room  and  leaning  hia  faco 
on  his  hand  seemed  to  meditate.  From  his  thonghts  he  wM 
disturbed  by  a  gentle  touch.     Helen  was  kneeling  at  his  feet 

"Is  he  very  ill — very?"  said  she;  and  her  fond  wistful 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  physician's  with  all  the  earneBtnesB  of 
despair. 

"  Tour  father  is  very  ii!,"  replied  the  doctor,  after  a  short 
jMTiae.  "  He  cannot  move  hence  for  some  days  at  least.  I 
am  going  to  London — shall  I  call  on  your  relations,  and  tell 
some  of  them  to  join  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  yoo,  sir,"  answered  Helen,  colouririg.  ' 
do  not  fear  ;  I  can  nurse  papa.  I  think  he  has  been  i 
before — that  is,  he  has  complained  more." 

The  homceopathist  rose,  and  took  two  strides  across  tha 
room,  then  he  paused  by  the  bed,  and  hstened  to  the  breathing 
of  the  sleeping  mRn. 

He  stole  back  to  the  child,  who  was  still  kneeling,  took  her 
in  h\B  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  Tamn  it,"  said  he  angrily,  and 
putting  her  down,  "  go  to  bed  now— you  are  not  wanted  any 

"  Please,  air,"  said  Helen,  "  I  cannot  leave  him  bo.  If  hB 
Wftkea  he  wonld  miss  me." 

The  doctor's  hand  trembled ;  he  had  recourse  to  hi*. 
globules.  "  Anxiety — -grief  snppressed,"  muttered  he.  "Dont 
you  want  to  cry,  my  dear  ?     Cry — do ! " 

"  I  can't,"  murmured  Helen. 

"  FulsaliUa  .' "  said  the  doctor,  almost  with  triumpb, 
said  so  from  the  first.     Open   your  mouth — here  I      Good 
night     My  room  is  opposite — No.  6 ;  call  me  if  he  wakt 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

At  seven  o'clock  Dr.  Dosewell  arrived,  and  was  shown 
the  room  of  the  homceopathist,  who,  already  np  and  dro 
had  visited  his  patient. 

"My  name  is  Morgan,"  said  the  homoeoj-athisti — "lama 
physician.  I  leave  in  your  hands  a  patient  whom,  I  fear, 
neither  I  nor  jou  can  restore.     Come  and  lonk  nt  liim." 
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The  two  doctors  weut  into  the  sick-room.  Mr.  Digby  was 
very  feeble,  but  He  bad  recovered  bis  consciousneBS,  and 
iuclined  bis  bead  courteously. 

"I  am  aorry  to  cause  bo  mnch  trouble,"  said  he.  The 
homosopathiat  drew  away  Helen  ;  the  allopathist  seated  him- 
BeL£  by  tbe  bed-side  and  put  his  questions,  felt  the  pulse, 
sounded  the  lungs,  and  looked  at  the  tongue  of  tbe  patient, 
Helen's  eye  was  fixed  on  the  strange  doctor,  and  her  colour 
rose,  and  her  eye  sparkled  when  he  got  up  cheerfully,  and 
said  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "  Ton  may  have  a  little  tea." 

"  Tea !  "  growled  the  bomteopathist — "  barbarian  I  " 

"  He  ia  better,  then,  air  ? "  said  Helen,  creeping  to  the 
allopathist. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear — certainly ;  and  we  shall  do  very  well, 

The  two  doctors  tbea  withdrew. 

"  Laat  about  a  week !  "  said  Dr.  Dosewell,  smiling  plea- 
santly, and  showing  a  very  wbite  set  of  teeth. 

"I  should  have  said  a  month;  but  our  syatoma  are  different," 
replied  Dr.  Morgan,  drily. 

Db.  DosEWELL  (courteously). — "We  country  doctors  bow 
to  our  metropolitan  superiors  ;  wbat  would  you  advise?  Tou 
would  venture,  perhaps,  the  esperimeut  of  bleeding." 

Dr.  Mokqam  (spluttering  and  growing  Welsh,  which  he 
never  did  but  in  excitement). — "Pleedl  Cott  in  heaven! 
do  you  think  1  am  a  putcher — an  executioner  ?  Pleed  1 
Wever." 

Da.  DosBWBLL, — "  I  don't  find  it  answer,  myself,  when  both 
lunga  are  gone  !     But  perhaps  you  are  for  inhaling  ?  " 

Dk.  Mougan. — "Fiddledee  !  " 

Db.  Dosewell,  (with  some  displeasure.) — "What  would 
you  advise,  then,  in  order  to  prolong  our  patient's  life  for  a 
month  ?  " 

De.  Morgan. — "  Give  him  Wtva!  " 

Db.  Dosewell. — "  Rhus,  sir !  Ji/tw .'  I  don't  know  that 
medicine.     Rhus  I " 

De.  Mobgam. — "EliMs  Toxicodeiidron." 

The  length  of  the  last  word  excited  Dr.  Dosewell's  respect. 
A  word  of  five  syllables — this  was  something  like  !  He  bowed 
deferentially,  but  still  looked  puzzled.  At  last  ho  said,  smiling 
frankly,  "Tou  great  London  practitioners  have  so  many  new 
medicines :  may  I  ask  what  Rhus  toxico — toxico — " 

"  Dendron," 

"l8?" 
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"  The  juice  o£  tte  Upas — ^mlgarlj  called  tiie  Poison- Tree." 

Dr.  DosewcU  started. 

"  Upas — poiaoG-tree — little  birds  that  come  under  the  shade 
fall  down  di&d  1  Yoa  give  upas  jiiice  in  these  desperate  cases 
— what's  the  doee  ?  " 

Dr.  Moi^an  grinned  malicionaly,  and  produced  a  globule 
the  gize  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

Dr.  Dosewell  recoiled  in  diagnst. 

"  Oh !  "  said  he  very  coldly,  and  asanming  at  once  an  air  tti^ 
anperh  superiority,  "  I  see — a  homceopathist,  air !  " 

"  A  homceopathist ! " 

"  Um !  " 

"Urn!" 

"A  Btrange  ey stem.  Dr.  Morgan,"  said  Dr.  Doaewell,  re- 
covering hia  cheerful  smile,  but  with  a  curl  of  contempt  in  it, 
"  and  would  soon  do  fir  the  dni^iBts." 

"  Serve  'em  right.    The  druggists  soon  do  for  the  patients." 
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"Sir!" 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (with  dignity.)- 
Dr.  Morgan,  that  I  am.  an  apothecary  as  well  as  a  surgeon, 
fact,"  he  added,  with  a  certain  grand  humility,  "I  have  not 
yet  taken  a  diploma,  and  am.  bat  Doctor  by  courtesy." 

Dk.  MoKGAN, — "AI!  one,  sir!  Doctor  signs  the  death-warrant 
— "pothecary  does  the  deed !  " 

Db.  Dosewell,  (with  a  withering  snoor.) — "  Certainly  -we 
don't  profess  to  keep  a  dying  man  alive  upon  the  juice  of  the 
deadly  npas  tree." 

Db.  MoEGAJi,  (complacently.)— "Ofconrseyoudon't.  Then 
are  no  poisons  with  us.  That's  just  the  difference  between  yon 
and  mo,  Dr.  Dosewell." 

Dr.  Dosewell,  fpoiating  to  the  homceopathist' s  travelling 
pharmacopceia,  and  with  affected  candour). — "  Indeed,  I  hava 
always  said  that  if  yon  can  do  no  good  you  can  do  no  harm, 
with  your  infinitesimals." 

Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  obtuse  to  the  insinuation  of 
poisoning,  fires  up  violently  at  the  charge  of  doing  no  harm. 

"  You  know  nothing  abont  it !  I  could  kill  quite  as  many 
people  as  you,  if  I  chose  it ;  but  I  don't  choose." 

Db.  Dosewell,  (shrugging  his  ahouldera.) — "  Sir !  'tis  no  ua» 
arguing ;  the  thing's  against  common  sense.  In  short,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  it  is — is  a  complete — " 

De.  Moeou*. — "A  complete  what?  " 

Dt.  Dosewell,  (provoked  to  the  ntmost.J — "  Humbug  1 " 
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Db.  MoGQAN. — "Humpug!  Cott  in  heaven  I  Yoaold " 

Db.  Dosewell. — "Old  wliat,  bit?  " 

Da.  MoEUiAH,  (at  Lome  in  s.  aeriea  of  alliteral  vowels,  vhicli 
none  but  a  Cymbrian  coold  have  uttered  without  gasping.) — 
"  Old  aHopathical  anthropophagite  !  " 

De.  Dosbwell  {starting'  up,  seizing  by  the  ba«k  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  sate,  and  bringing  it  down  violently  on  ita 
four  legs.) — "  Sir !  " 

Db.  Moroan,  (imitating  the  action  with  hia  own  chair.) — 

Db.  Dosewell. — "You're  abuaive." 

Dk,  Mobqam. — "  You're  impertinent." 

Db,  Dosewell. — "  Sir ! " 

Db.  MoKOiB. — "Sir!  " 

The  two  rivals  confronted  each  other. 

They  were  both  athletic  men,  and  fiery  men.  Dr.  DobbwoU 
■wae  the  taller,  but  Dr.  Morgan  was  the  etonter.  Dr.  Dosewell 
on  the  mother's  side  was  Irish ;  but  Dr.  Morgan  on  both  sides 
was  Welsh.  All  ttinga  considered,  I  would  have  backed  Dr. 
Morgan  if  it  had  come  to  blows.  But,  luckily  for  the  honour 
of  Bcience,  here  the  chambermaid  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said,  "  The  coach  is  coming,  sir." 

Dr.  Morgan  recovered  his  temper  and  his  manners  at  that 
annonncement.  "  Dr.  Dosewell,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  too 
hot — I  apologise." 

"Dr.  Morgan,"  answered  fcho  allopathist,  "I  forgot  myself. 
Your  hand,  air." 

Dr.  MoRQArr. — "We  are  both  devoted  to  humanity,  though 
with  different  opiniona.     Wo  should  respect  each  other." 

Db.  Dosewell, — "Where  look  for  liberality,  if  men  of 
science  are  illiberal  (o  their  brethren." 

Db.  MoBOiN,  (aside.)—"  The  old  hypocrite !  He  would 
pound  me  in  a  mortar  if  the  law  would  let  him." 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (aside.) — "  The  wretched  cbarlatan!  I  should 
like  to  pound  him  in  a  mortar." 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  Good-bye,  my  esteemed  and  worthy 
brother." 

Dr.  Dosewell. — "  My  excellent  friend,  good-bye." 

Db.  Morgan,  (returning  in  haste.) — "  I  forgot.  I  don't 
think  our  poor  patient  is  very  rich.  I  confide  him  to  your 
disinterested  benevolence." — (HnrrieB  away.) 

De.  DoHBWEi.1.,  (in  a  rage.) — "  Seven  mileB  at  six  o'clock 
'a  the  morning,  and  perhaps  done  out  of  my  fee !     Quattkl 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Morgan  had  returned  to  the  sick  room. 

"I  must  wish  you  farewell,"  said  he  to  poor  Mr.  Digby, 
■who  was  languidly  sipping  hia  tea.  "  But  yon  are  in  the 
hands  of  a — of  a — gentleman  in  the  profession." 

"  You  have  been  too  kind — I  am  shocked,"  said  Mr.  Digby. 
"  Helen,  where's  my  purse  ?  " 

Dr.  Morgan  paused. 

He  paused,  first,  because  it  must  be  owned  that  his  practice 
was  restricted,  and  a  fee  gratified  the  vanity  natural  to  un- 
appreciated talent,  and  tad  the  charm  of  novelty,  which  is 
Hweet  to  human  nature  itself.     Secondly,  he  was  a 
"  TVTio  knew  his  righU ;  and,  knowing,  dared  maiata 
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He  had  resigned  a  coach  fare — stayed  a  night — and  thongi 
he  had  relieved  his  patient.     He  had  a  right  to  his  fee. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  paused,  because,  though  he  had  small 
practice,  he  was  tolerably  well  off,  and  did  not  care  for  monef 
in  itself,  and  he  suspected  his  patient  to  be  no  Crcesus. 

Meanwhile,  the  parse  was  in  Helen's  hand.     He  took  it 
from  her,  and  saw  but  a  few  sovereigns  within  the  well- 
net-work.     He  drew  the  child  a  little  aside. 

"  Answer  me,  my  dear,  frankly — ^is  your  papa  rich  ?  "  And 
he  glanced  at  the  shabby  clothes  strewed  on  the  chair,  and 
Helen's  faded  frock. 

"  Alas,  no ! "  said  Helen,  banging  her  head. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  P" 

"All." 

"I  am  ashamed  to  offer  yoa  two  guineas,"  said  Mr.  Digbj*s 
hollow  voice  from  the  bed. 

"And  I  should  be  still  more  ashamed  to  take  them.  Good- 
bye,  sir.  Come  here,  my  child.  Keep  yonr  money,  and  don't 
waste  it  on  the  other  doctor  more  than  you  can  help.  His 
medicines  can  do  your  father  no  good.  But  I  suppose  you 
must  have  some.  He's  no  physician,  therefore  there's  no  fee. 
He'll  send  a  bill — ^it  can't  be  much.  You  understand.  And 
now,  God  bless  you." 

Dr.  Morgan  was  off.  But,  as  he  paid  the  landlady  his  bill, 
he  said,  considerately,  "  The  poor  people  up  stairs  can  pay 
you,  but  not  that  doctor — and  he's  of  no  use.  Be  kind  to  the 
little  girl,  and  get  the  doctor  to  toll  his  patient  (quietly,  of 
course)  to  write  to  his  friends — soon — you  understand.  SoKia- 
body  must  take  charge  of  the  poor  child.  And  stop — hold 
your  hand ;  take  care— these  globules  for  the  little  girl  when 
her  father  dies — fhere  the  Ijoctor  muttered  to  himself,  '  grief  j 
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lite*) — and  if  she  crira  too  much  afterwards — thea^— 
'don't  miBtake).     Tears  ; — caustic  J  " 

"Come,  BIT,"  cried  the  coachman. 

"Coming; — te&TS— -caustic,"  repeated  the  homceopathiBt, 
palling  ont  his  handkerchief  and  his  phial-book  together  ob  ho 
got  into  the  coach :  aad  ho  hastily  swallowed  his  antilaoh- 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Richard  Avenel  was  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excitement. 
Ho  proposed  to  give  an  entertainment  of  a  kind  wholly  new 
to  the  experience  of  Screwstown.  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had 
described  with  much  eloqnence  the  Bejeunia  dansants  of  her 
fashionable  friends  reitiding  in  the  elegant  suburhs  of 
Wimbledon  and  Fnlham.  She  declared  thut  nothing  was  bo 
agreeable.  She  had  even  said  point-blank  to  Mr.  Avenel, 
"Why  don't  you  give  a  DejewU  daiieant  f"  And,  therewith, 
a  Dejeune  dansant  Mr.  Avenel  resolved  to  give. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  Mr.  Avenel  entered  into  all  the 
reqniijite  preparations,  with  the  energy  of  a  man  and  the 
providence  of  a  woman. 

One  morning  as  he  stood  musing  on  the  lawn,  iiTOSOlnte 
as  to  the  best  site  for  the  tents,  Leonard  came  np  to  him  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  te,  softly. 

"  Ha ! "  esclaimed  Mr.  Avenel,  with  a  start.  "  Ha — well— 
what  now?" 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  froni  Mr.  Dale.  He  tells  me 
that  my  poor  mother  is  very  restless  and  uneasy,  because  ha 
cannot  assitre  her  that  he  has  heard  from  me  ;  and  his  letter 
requires  an  answer.  Indeed  I  shall  seem  very  ungrateful  to 
"  'm — to  all — if  I  do  not  write." 

Richard  Avcnel's  brows  met.     He  uttered   an  impatient 

piah ! "  and  turned  away.  Then  coming  back,  he  fixed  his 
dear  hawk-like  eye  on  Leonard's  ingenuous  countenance, 
linked  his  arm  in  his  nephew's,  and  drew  him  into  the 
ahrubbcry. 

"  Well,  Leonard,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  it  ia  time  that  I 
ahonld  give  you  some  idea  of  my  plans  with  regard  to  yon. 
Yon  have  seen  my  manner  of  living — some  diflorfnee  from 
what  joii  ever  saw  before,  I  calculate!    Sow  1  W^e  ^v(S» 
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jon,  wliat  no  one  gave  me,  a  lift  in  tlie  world; 
pliice  yoia,  there  yon  most  telp  yoni-self." 

"  Such  b  my  duty,  and  niy  desire,"  said  Leonard,  heartffly.^ 
"  Good.  Toa  are  a  clever  lad,  and  a,  genteel  lad,  and  will 
do  me  credit.  I  have  Lad  donbte  of  what  is  best  for  you.  At 
one  time  I  thought  of  sending  yon  to  college.  That,  I  know, 
is  Mr.  Dale's  wish;  perhaps  it  is  your  own.  Bat  I  have 
given  np  that  idea;  I  have  something  better  for  you.  You 
have  a  clear  bead  for  buBiaess,  and  are  a  capital  arithmetician. 
I  thint  of  bringing  yon  np  to  superintend  my  business; 
by-and-by  I  will  admit  you  into  partnership;  and  before 
you  ai'e  thirty  you  will  be  a.  rich  man.  Come,  does  thitt  suit 
you  ?  " 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  Leonard  frankly,  but  much  touched 
bv  this  generosity,  "  it  ia  not  for  mo  to  have  a  choice.  I 
should  have  preferred  going  to  college,  because  there  I  might 
gain  independence  for  myself  and  cease  to  be  a  burden  on  you. 
Moreover,  my  heart  moves  me  to  studies  more  congenial  with 
the  college  than  the  counting-house,  liut  all  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  my  wish  to  be  of  nse  to  yon,  and  to  prove  in 
any  way,  Loweyer  feebly,  my  gratitude  for  all  your  kind- 

"  You're  a  good,  grateful,  secaible  hid,"  exclaimed  Itichard, 
heartily;  "and  believe  me,  though  I'm  a  rongh  diamond,  I 
have  your  true  interest  at  heart.  You  can  be  of  use  to  me, 
and  in  being  so  you  will  best  serve  yourself.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  some  idea  of  changing  my  condition.  There's  a 
lady  of  fashion  and  quality  who,  I  think,  may  condescend  to 
become  Mrs.  Avonel ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  probably  reside  a  great 

eart  oE  the  year  in  London.  I  don't  want  to  giye  np  my 
usinesB.  No  other  investment  will  yield  the  same  interest 
But  you  can  soon  team  to  superintend  it  for  me,  as  somo  day 
or  other  I  may  retire,  and  then  you  can  step  in.  Once  a 
member  of  our  great  commercial  class,  and  with  your  talents 
you  may  be  auytLing — member  of  parliament,  and  after  tha^ 
minister  of  state,  for  what  I  know.  And  my  wife — hem! — 
that  is  to  be — has  great  connexions,  and  you  shall  marry 
well;  and — oh,  the  Avenels  will  hold  their  heads  with  the 
highest,  after  all !  Damn  the  aristocracy — we  clever  fellowi 
will  be  the  aristocrats — eh  ?  "     Richard  rubbed  his  hands. 

Certainly,  as  wo  have  seen,  Leonard,  espooiaUy  in  his  oarliei 
steps  to  knowledge,  had  repined  at  his  position  in  the  many 
degrees  of  life — certainly  he  was  still  ambitious — certainly 
bo  could  not  now  bave  retunted  contentedly  to  the  hui  ' ' 
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dccnpatioD  he  had  left ;  and  woe  ta  tbe  yoimg  man  who  does 
not  hear  with  a  qniokened  palee,  and  brightening  eye,  words 
that  promise  independenoe,  and  flatter  with  tlie  hope  of  dia- 
tinctioa.  Still,  it  was  with  all  the  reaction  of  chill  and 
monmf ul  disappointment  that  Leonard,  a  few  honra  after  this 
dialogue  with  his  nncle,  foond  himself  alone  in  the  fields,  and 
pondering  over  the  proapccte  before  him.  He  had  set  hia 
heart  upon  completing  lus  intellectnal  education,  npoD  de- 
veloping those  powers  within  him  which  yearned  for  an  arena 
of  literature,  and  revolted  from  the  routine  of  trade. 

But  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  that  he  vigorously  reaidted  this 
natural  disappointment,  and  by  degrees  schooled  himself  to 
look  cheerfully  on  the  path  imposed  on  his  duty,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  manly  sense  that  was  at  the  tore  of  his 
chaj'acter. 

I  believe  that  this  self-conqnest  showed  that  the  boy  had 
bne  genius.  The  false  genius  would  have  written  sonnets 
and  despaired. 

But  still,  Richard  Avenel  loft  bis  nephew  sadly  perplared 
as  to  the  knotty  question  froni  which  their  talk  on  the  fatora 
had  diverged — viz.,  should  he  write  to  the  Parson,  and  assura 
the  fears  of  his  mother  ?  How  do  so  without  Richard's  con- 
sent, when  Richard  had  on  a  former  occasion  so  imperiously 
declared  that,  if  he  did,  it  would  lose  his  mother  ail  that 
Richard  intended  to  settle  on  her  P  While  he  was  debating 
this  matter  with  hia  conscieiico,  leaning  against  a  stile  that 
interrupted  a  path  to  the  town,  Leonard  Fairfield  was  startled 
fay  an  exclamation.  He  looked  up,  and  beheld  Mr,  Sprott, 
^e  tinker. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Thb  tinker,  blaj;ker  and  grimmer  than  ever,  stared  hard  at 
the  altered  person  of  his  old  acquaintanco,  and  extended  his 
gable  fingers,  as  if  inclined  to  convince  himself  by  the  sense 
of  touch  that  it  was  Leonard  in  the  fiesh  that  he  beheld, 
nnder  veBtibientB  so  marvellously  elegant  and  pretematurally 
spraee. 

Ijeonard  shrunk  mechanically  from  the  contact,  while  in 
great  sorprise  he  faltered — 

"You  here,  ilr.  Sprottl  What  could  bring  yoo  so  far 
bomhanaoV 
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"Ome!"  ecboed  the  tinker,  "I  'aa  no  'ome 
d'ye  wee.  Muster  Pairfilt,  I  makes  myself  at 
goes !     iior'  love  ye  I  ben't  settled  on  no  pairi 
hera  and  I  vandera  there,  aud  that's  m.y  'on 
mend  my  kettles  and  sell  my  tracks  ! " 

So  Baying,  the  tinker  slid  his  paniera  on  the  ground,  gare  a 
gmnt  of  release  and  satisfaction,  and  seated  himself  witli 
great  composnre  on  the  atile,  from  which  Leonard  bad 
retreated. 

"  Bnt,  daah  my  vig,"  resumed  Mr.  Sprott,  as  he  once  more 
anrveyro  Leonard,  "  vy,  you  beea  a  rale  gentleman,  now, 
enrely  I     Vot's  the  dodge — eh  P  " 

"  Dodge  !  "  repeated  Leonard  mechanically — "  I  don't  nn- 
derstand  yon."  Then,  thinking  that  it  was  neither  necea- 
aajy  nor  expedient  to  keep  np  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Sprott,  nor  prudent  to  espose  himself  to  the  battery  of  ques- 
tions -which  he  foresaw  that  further  parley  would  bring  npon 
hi  in,  he  extended  a  erown-piece  to  the  tinker;  and  saying', 
with  a  half  smile,  "  Ton  most  excuse  me  for  leaving  yon — I 
have  business  in  the  town ;  and  do  me  the  favoar  to  accept 
this  trifle,"  he  walked  briskly  oS. 

The  tinker  iooked  long  at  the  crown-piece,  and  then  sliding 
it  into  his  pocket,  said  to  himself — 

"  Ho — 'nsh-money  !     No  go,  my  swell  cove." 

After  venting  that  brief  soliloquy  he  sat  silent  a  little 
while,  till  Leonard  was  neai'Iy  out  of  sight,  then  rose,  resumed 
his  fardel,  and  creeping  quick  along  the  hedgerows,  followed 
Ijeonard  towards  the  town.  Just  in  the  last  field,  aa  he  looked 
over  the  hedge,  he  saw  Leonard  accosted  by  a  gentleman  of 
comely  mien  and  important  swagger.  That  gentleman  soon 
left  the  yonng  man,  and  came,  whistling  loud,  np  the  path, 
and  straight  towards  the  tinker.  Mr.  Sprott  looked  round, 
but  the  hedge  was  too  neat  to  allow  of  a  good  hiding-place, 
BO  he  put  a  bold  front  on  it,  and  stepped  forth  like  a  man. 
lint,  alas  for  him!  before  he  got  into  the  public  path,  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  (for  the  gentleman 
was  no  less  a  personage),  bad  spied  out  the  trespasser,  and 
called  to  him  with  a  "Hjllo,  fellow,"  that  bespoke  aU  the 
dignity  of  a  man  who  owns  acres,  and  all  the  wrath  of  a  man 
wlio  beholds  those  acres  impudently  invaded. 

The  tinker  stopped,  and  Mr.  Avenel  stalked  up  to  him. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  on  my  property,  lurking 
by  my  hedge  ?     I  suspect  you  are  an  incendiary!  " 

"I  be  ft  tinker,"  quoth  Jlr.  Sprott,  nut  louting  low  (for  > 
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Btnrdf  repablican  was  Mr.  Sprott,  bat,  like  a  loi-d  of  bQUiao* 
Idnd, 

"Fride  in  his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye." 

Mr.  Avenel'B  fingers  itched  to  knock  the  tinter's  villauona 
bat  ofE  bis  Jacobinical  head,  but  be  repressed  the  undignified 
impalse  by  tbrasting  botb  bands  deep  into  his  trousers' 
pockets. 

"  A  tinker !  "  he  cried—"  that's  a  vagrant ;  and  I'm  & 
magistrate,  and  IVe  a  great  mind  to  send  you  to  the  tread- 
mill — tbat  I  have.  What  do  yoa  do  here,  I  say  ?  T,ou  bare 
not  answered  ray  question  ?  " 

"  What  does  1  do  'ere  ?  "  Baid  Mr.  Sprott.  "  Vy,  yon  had 
lietter  ax  my  crakter  of  the  young  gent  I  saw  you  talking 
with  just  now ;  he  knows  me  ! " 

"  What !  my  nephew  know  you  P  " 

"  W — bew,"  whistled  the  tinker,  "your  nephew  is  it,  sir? 
I  bavo  a  great  I'eapek  for  your  family,  I've  knowed  Mrs 
Fairfilt,  the  vasbervoman,  this  many  a  year.  I  'nmbly  az 
yonr  pardon."    And  he  took  ofl  his  hat  this  time. 

Mr.  Aveuel  turned  red  and  white  in  a  breath.  He  growled 
ont  something  inaudible,  turned  on  bis  heel,  and  strode  off, 
The  tinker  watched  him  as  he  had  watched  Leonard,  and  then 
dogged  the  imcle  as  be  had  dogged  the  nephew.  I  don't 
presume  to  say  that  there  was  cause  and  effect  in  what 
happened  that  night,  but  it  was  what  is  ciJIod  "  a  carious 
coincidence,"  that  that  night  one  of  Richard  Avenel'g  ricks 
Tras  set  on  fire ;  and  that  that  day  he  had  called  Mr.  Sprott 
an  incendiary.  Mr.  Sprott  was  a  man  of  a  very  high  spirit, 
and  did  not  forgive  an  insult  easily.  His  nature  was  inflam- 
matoty,  and  so  was  that  of  the  Inciters  which  he  always 
carried  about  bim,  with  his  tracts  and  glue-pots. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  inquiry  made  for  the  tinker 
liut  be  had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Il  was  a  fortunate  thing  tbat  the  Jejeimd  davsant  nr. 
.(iBorbcd  Mr.  Richard  Avenel'a  thoughts,  tbat  even  tho  con- 
flagration of  his  rick  conld  not  scare  away  the  jfracefol  and 
poetic  images  connected  with  that  pastoral  festivity.  He  was 
eren  loose  and  careless  in  the  i^uestions  be  ^u.t  ^a  \jeR>'CiKr.& 
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about  the  tinker;  nor  did  he  send  justice  in  pursuit  of  that 
itinerant  trader ;  for,  to  say  truth,  Richard  Avenei  was  & 
man  accustomed  to  make  enemies  amongst  the  lowei'  orders; 
and  though  be  Bnspected  Mr.  Sprott  of  destroying  his  rick, 
yet,  when  he  once  Bet  about  suspecting,  he  found  he  had  quite 
as  good  cause  to  suspect  fifty  other  persons.  How  on  earth 
could  s,  man  puzzle  himself  about  ricks  and  tinkers,  when  all 
his  cares  and  energies  were  devoted  to  a  Sejeund  danaoMtf 
It  was  a  maxim  of  Itichard  Avenel's,  as  it  aught  to  be  o£ 
every  clever  man,  "  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time ; "  and  therefore 
he  postponed  all  other  considerations  till  the  dejemii  dantant 
wae  fairly  done  with.  Amongst  these  considerations  was  the 
letter  which  Leonard  wished  to  write  to  the  Parson,  "  "Wwt  a 
hit,  and  we  will  iotli  write !  "  said  Richard,  good-hnmonredly, 
"  the  moment  the  dejewnS  dansant  is  over  !  " 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  ffite  was  no  ordinary  provincial 
ceremonial.  Richard  Avenel  was  a  man  to  do  a  thing  well 
when  he  set  ahont  it— 

"  He  lOuBed  thp  cahbi^e  with  b  bounteous  haart." 

Sy  little  and  little  his  first  notions  had  expanded,  till  what 
had  heen  meant  to  he  only  neat  and  elegant  now  embraced 
the  costly  and  magnificent.  Artificers  accustomed  to  dejevmSa 
dansanU  came  all  the  way  from  London  to  assist,  to  direct,  to 
create.  Hungarian  singers,  and  Tyrolese  singers,  and  SnisS 
peasant-women  who  were  to  chaunt  the  Ram  des  Vacltee,  aad 
milk  cows  or  moke  syllabubs,  were  engaged.  The  great 
marquee  was  decorated  as  a  Gothic  banquet-hall  j  the  break- 
fast itself  was  to  consist  of  "  all  the  delicacies  of  the  seaflou," 
in  short,  as  Richard  Avenel  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  a  thiag 
once  in  a  way ;  a  thing  on  which  I  don't  objeet  to  speod 
monty,  provided  that  the  thing  is — the  thing  ! " 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  grave  meditation  how  to  make  ths 
society  worthy  of  the  revel;  for  Richard  Avonel  was  not 
cont*nted  with  the  mere  aristocracy  of  the  town— his  ambi- 
tion had  grown  with  his  expenses.  "  Since  it  will  cost  ao 
ciach,"  said  he,  "  I  may  as  well  come  it  strong,  and  get  in 
the  comity." 

Tme,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  very  few 
what  are  called  county  families.  But  still,  when  a  man  makes'* 
himself  a  mark  in  a  large  town,  and  call  return  one  of  tllB 
membetB  whom  that  town  sends  to  parliament;  and  when, 
moreover,  tliat  man  proposes  to  give  some  snperb  and  original 
entmifunment,  in  which  the  old  can  eat  and  the  yrang  Cfttt 
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dance,  tbcre  is  no  ooimty  in  the  island  that  has  not  faniiliea 
enow  who  will  bo  delighted  by  bh  invitation  from  that  man. 
And  so  KicliFird,  finding  that,  aa  the  thing  gcit  talked  of,  the 
Dean's  lady,  and  Mrs.  Pompley,  aod  variona  other  great  pep- 
Bonnges,  took  the  liberty  to  surest  that  Squire  this,  and  Sir 
Somebody  that,  would  be  so  pleased  if  they  were  aeked,  fairly 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  eent  out  his  cards  to  Park, 
Hall,  and  Rectory,  within  a  circnmference  of  twelve  milea. 
He  met  with  but  few  refusals,  and  he  cow  counted  upon  fire 
haudred  guests. 

»"Infor  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,"  said  Mr.  Richard  Avenel. 
"  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  M'CatcbJoy  will  say  ?  "  Indeed,  if  the 
whole  tnitli  mnst  be  known,  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  not  only 
gave  that  dejetmi  dajisant  in  honour  of  Mrs.  M'Cat«hley,  but 
fie  had  fixed  in  his  heart  of  hearts  upon  that  occasion  (when 
Borronnded  by  all  his  splendour,  and  assisted  by  the  Beduc- 
tive  arts  of  Terpsichore  and  Bacchus),  to  whisper  to  Mrs. 
M'Catehley  those  soft  words  which — but  why  not  here  let 
Mr.  Richard  Avenel  nse  his  own  idiomatic  and  nneophisti* 
cated  expression  ?  "Please  the  pigs,  then,"  said  Mr.  Ayenel 
to  himself,  "  I  shall  pop  the  question  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


Thb  Great  Day  arrived  at  last ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Avenel, 
horn  his  dressing-room  window,  looked  on  the  scone  below 
Hannilial  or  Napoleon  looked  from  the  Alps  on  Italy.  It 
kS  a  scene  to  gratify  the  thought  of  conquest,  and  reward 
the  labours  of  ambition.  Placed  on  a  liitlo  eminence  stood 
the  eingera  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  their  high- 
orowned  hats  and  filigree  buttons  and  gay  saabes  gleaming  in 
the  sun.  Just  seen  from  his  place  of  watch,  though  concealed 
ftoia  the  casual  eye,  the  Hungarian  mnaiciana  lay  in  ambush 
amidst  a  little  belt  of  laurels  and  American  ahmbs.  Far  to 
the  light  lay  what  had  once  been  called  (Aoptmco  refereni) 
the  dnckpond,  where — Dulce  tona/nt  tenui  giithire  carmen  aves. 
But  the  mtbless  ingenuity  of  the  head-artificer  had  con- 
verted the  dnckpond  into  a  Swiss  lake,  despite  grievous  wrong 
and  sorrow  to  the  assnetum  iwnocuumq'ue  genua — the  familiar 
and  harmless  inhabitants,  who  bad  been  all  expatriated  and 
banished  from  their  native  waves.  Large  poles  twisted,  with 
fir  branchea,  stuck  thickly  aronnd  the  lake,  gave  to  the  waters 
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the  becoming  Helvetian  gloom-     And  here,  besiclc  tlircc  c 
all  bedecked  nitb  ribbons,  stood  the  Swiss  maidens  destined 
to  startle  the  shades  with  the  Itam  des  Vaehee.     To  the  left, 
foil  npon  the    sward,   which    it    almost    eutirely  < 
stretched  the  great  Gothic  marqnee,  divided  into  two  { 
sections — one  for  the  da-neing,  one  for  the  dejeune. 

The  day  was  propitious — not  a  clond  in  the  sky.  The  ' 
musicians  were  already  tncing  their  inBtminents ;  fi^nres  of 
waiters  hired  of  Grnnter — trim  and  decorons,  in  biack  trousers 
and  white  waistcoats — passed  to  and  fro  the  apace  between 
the  honse  and  marquee.  Bichard  looked  and  looked ;  and  as 
he  looked  he  drew  mechanically  his  razor  across  the  strop; 
and  when  he  had  looked  his  fill,  he  turned  i^lactaotly  to  the 
glass  aod  shaved  I  All  that  blessed  morning  he  had  been  too 
busy,  till  then,  to  think  of  shaving. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  chai'actor  in  the  way  that  a  man 
performs  that  operation  of  shaving !  Ton  shonld  have  seen 
Richard  Avenel  shave !  Ton  could  have  judged  at  once  how 
he  wonld  shave  his  neighhonrs,  when  you  saw  the  celerity, 
the  completeness  with  which  he  shaved  himself — a  foreatroke 
and  a  backstroke,  and  tondenti  harha  cadtbat!  Cheek  and 
chin  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  Ton  would  have  battoned  np 
your  pockets  instinctively  if  yoa  had  seen  him. 

Bnt  the  rest  ot  Mr.  Avenel's  toilet  was  not  completed  with 
correspondent  despatch.  On  his  bed,  aad  on  his  chairs,  and 
on  his  sofa,  and  on  his  drawers,  lay  trousers  and  vests  and 
cravats  enough  to  distract  the  choice  of  a  Stoic.  And  first 
one  pair  of  trousers  was  tried  on,  and  then  another— and  one 
waistcoat,  and  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third.  Gradually 
that  chef-d'cewire  of  Civilization — a  man  dressed — grew  into 
development  and  form ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Richard  Avenel 
emei^d  into  the  light  of  day.  He  had  been  Incky  in  his 
costume — he  felt  it.  It  might  not  suit  every  one  in  colour  or 
cnt,  but  it  suited  him, 

And  this  was  his  garb.  On  such  occasions,  what  epic  poet 
would  not  describe  the  robe  and  tunic  of  a  hero. 

His  surtont— in  modem  phnae,  his  froekcoat — was  blue,  a 
rich  blue,  a  blue  that  the  royal  brothers  of  George  the  Fourth 
were  wont  to  favour.  And  the  surtont,  single-breasted,  was 
thrown  open  gallantly;  and  in  the  second  hntton-hole  thereof 
was  a  moBS-rose.  The  vest  was  white,  and  the  trousers  a  pearl 
grey,  with  what  tailors  style  "  a  handsome  fall  over  the  hoot." 
A  blue  and  white  silk  cravat,  tied  loose  and  debonair ;  an 
ample  field  of  shirt  front,  with  plain  gold  studs ;  a  pair  of  lemon- 
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colonreil  kid  gloves,  and  a  white  hat,  placed  Bomewliat  too 
kno-wiugiy  on  one  side,  complete  tho  deacriptinn,  and  "  give 
the  world  aasumnce  of  the  man."  And,  with  his  light,  firm, 
well-shaped  figure,  hia  clear  complexion,  hLs  keen,  bright  eye, 
and  features  that  bespoke  the  conrage,  precision,  and  alertness 
oE  bis  character — that  is  to  Bay,  features  bold,  not  large,  well- 
defined,  and  regular — you  might  walk  long  through  town  or 
country  before  you  would  see  a  handsomer  specimen  of 
humanity  than  our  friend  Richard  Avone!. 

Handsome,  and  fcehng  that  he  wag  handBome ;  rich,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  rich  ;  loi-d  of  the  fete,  and  feeling  that  he 
was  lord  of  the  fete,  Richard  Avcnel  stepped  out  upon  his 
lawn. 

And  now  the  dost  began  to  hbo  along  the  road,  and  car- 
riages, and  gigs,  and  chaises,  and  flics  might  be  seen  at  near 
intervals  and  in  quick  procession.  People  came  pretty  much 
abont  the  same  time — aa  they  do  in  the  country — heaven 
reward.them  for  it ! 

Kicbard  Avcnel  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  at  first  in  receiv- 

I  ing  bis  gnests,  especially  thosn  whom  ho  did  not  know  by 

f  sight.     But  when  the  dancing  began,  and  he  had  secured  the 

(ttir  hand  of  Mrs.  M'Catchloy  for  the  initiary  quadrille,  his 

comage  and  presence  of  mind  returned  to  him ;  and,  seeing 

tbat  many  people  whom  he  had  not  received  at  all  seemed 

to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to 

receive  those  who  came  after, — and  t£at  was  a  great  reUef  to 

I  all  parties. 

Meanwhile  Leonard  looked  on  the  animated  scene  with  a 
■ilent  melancholy,  which  he  in  yain  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
. — a  melancholy  more  common  amongst  very  young  men  in 
Bacb  scenes  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  pleasure  was  not  congenial  to  him ;  he  had  no  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  to  endear  it — he  knew  very  few  people — he  waa 
aby — he  felt  hia  position  with  his  uncle  was  equivocal — he 
had  not  the  babit  of  society — he  heard  incidentally  many  an 
ill-natured  remark  upon  hia  uncle  and  the  entertainment-— he 
felt  indignant  and  mortified.  He  had  been  a  great  deal 
happier  eating  his  radishes,  and  reading  his  book  by  the  little 
fountain  in  Eiccahocca's  garden.  He  retired  to  a  quiet  part 
of  the  grounds,  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  leant  his  cheek  on 
hie  band,  and  mused.  He  was  soon  far  away ; — happy  age, 
when,  whatever  the  present,  the  future  seems  so  fair  and  so 
infinite ! 

Bat  now  the  dijewal  had  succeeded  Uie  earlier  dancea ;  sod. 
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BB  cbAmpajTiie  flowed  royally,  it  is  astoniahing  how  the  enter- 
tainment brightened. 

The  snn  was  beginning  to  Blope  towards  tte  west,  when, 
daring  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  dance,  all  the  gaesta  had 
aBsembled}  in  snch'  space  as  the  tent  left  on  the  lawn,  or 
thickly  filled  the  walka  immediately  adjoining  it.  iTie  gay 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  joyons  langhter  heard  everywhere, 
and  the  brilliant  Bnnligbt  over  all,  conveyed  even  to  Leonard 
the  notion,  not  of  mere  hypocritical  ploasnrc,  but  actual 
uealthfnl  happiness.  He  was  attracted  from  his  reverie,  and 
timidly  mingled  with  the  groups.  But  Richard  Avenel,  with 
the  fair  Mrs.  M'Catchley — her  complexion  more  vivid,  and 
her  eyes  more  daBzliEg,*and  her  step  more  elastic  than  naoal 
—had  tnmed  from  the  gaiety  just  as  Leonard  had  turned 
towards  it,  and  was  now  on  the  very  spot  (remote,  obscure, 
shaded  by  ths  few  trees  above  five  years  old  that  Mr.  Avenel's 
property  boasted)  which  the  young  dreamer  had  deserted. 

And  then !  Ah  then !  moment  so  meet  for  the  sweet 
question  of  questions,  place  so  appropiate  for  the  delicate, 
bashful,  mnrmnred  popping  thereof  I — suddenly  from  the 
Bward  before,  from  the  groups  beyond,  there  floated  to  the 
ears  of  Richard  Avenel  an  indescribable  mingled  ominoTW 
Honnd  —  a  soand  as  of  a  general  titter  —  a  horrid,  malig- 
nant, but  low  cachinnfltion.  And  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  stretching 
forth  her  parasol,  exclaimed,  "Dear  me,  Mr.  Avenel,  what  caa 
they  be  all  crowding  there  lor  ?  " 

There  are  certain  sounda  and  certain  sights — the  cne  in 
distinct,  the  other  vaguely  con jecturable— which  nevertheless , 
we  know,  by  an  instinct,  bode  some  diabolical  agency  M 
work  in  our  affairs,  And  if  any  man  gives  an  enterbiinmenf, 
and  hears  afar  a  general  ill- suppressed  derisive  titter,  and  aeea 
all  his  guests  hurrying  towftrds  one  spot,  I  defy  him  lo  remain 
nnmored  and  uninquiaitive.  I  defy  him  still  more  to  takfe 
that  precise  occasion  (however  much  he  may  have  before 
designed  it)  to  drop  gracefully  on  his  right  knee  before  the 
handsomest  Mrs.  M'Catcliley  in  the  universe,  and — pop  the 
question !  Richard  Avenel  blurted  ont  something  very  like 
an  oath ;  and,  half  guessing  that  something  must  have  hap< 
pened  tbat  it  wonld  not  bo  pleasing  to  bring  immediately 
niider  the  notice  of  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  he  said,  hastily — 
"  Excuse  mc.  I'll  jnst  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter — piity, 
Btay  till  I  come  back,"  With  that  he  sprang  forward  ;  in  » 
minute  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  tliat  parted  andp 
with  the  most  obliging  complacency  to  make  way  for  hint. 
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I"  But  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he  aeked  impatiently,  yet  fear- 
fully.    Not  a  voice  atiBwercd.     He  strodo  on,  and  beheld  hia 
BepLew  in  the  arms  of  a  woman ! 
"  God  bless  my  bobI  !  "  said  Bichard  Avcnol. 
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And  such  a  woman ! 

She  had  on  a  cotton  gown — very  neat,  I  dare  say — for  an 
Tinder  housemaid ;  and  inch  thick  shoes  I  She  had  on  a  little 
black  straw  bonnet ;  and  a  kerchief,  that  might  have  c<wt 
tenpence,  pinned  across  her  waist  instead  of  a  shawl ;  and  aha 
looked  altogether — respectable,  no  donbt,  bnt  exceedingJj 
dEisty !  And  she  was  banging  npon  Leonard's  neck,  and 
scolding,  and  caressing,  and  cryinp;  very  load.  "  God  bless 
my  soul!  "  said  Mr.  Richard  Avenel. 

And  as  he  uttered  that  innocent  self-benediction,  the  woman 
liastily  turned  round,  and,  darting  from  Leonard,  threw  her- 
self right  upon  Richard  Avenel — burying  under  her  embrace 
bine-coat,  moss-rose,  white  waistcoat  and  all — with  a  vehement 
sob  and  a  loud  exclamation  ! 

"  Oh !  brother  Dick  ! — dear,  dear  brother  Dick  !  And  I 
lives  to  see  thee  agin !  "     And  then  came  two  such  kisses — 

C;  might  have  heard  them  a  mi!e  off!  The  situation  of 
ther  Dick  was  appalling ;  and  the  crowd,  that  had  before 
only  tittered  poUtely,  couM  not  now  resist  tbe  effect  of  this 
Budden  embrace.  There  was  a  general  explosion ! — It  was  a 
roar  I  That  roar  would  have  killed  a  weak  man ;  bat  it 
Bounded  to  the  strong  heart  of  Richard  Avenel  like  the  de. 
fiance  of  a  foe,  and  it  plucked  forth  in  an  instant  from  all 
conventional  let  and  barrier  the  native  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

He  lifted  abruptly  his  handsome  masculine  head,  and  looked  ' 
roond  the  ring  of  hjs  ill-bred  visitors  with  a  haughty  stare  of 
rebnke  and  surprise. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  then  said  ho,  very  coolly,  "  I  don't 
flee  what  there  is  («  laugh  at !  A  brother  and  sister  meet  after 
manj  years  separation,  and  the  sister  criea,  poor  thing.  For 
my  pM^  I  thini  it  very  natural  that  she  should  cry  ;  bnt  not 
that  you  should  laugh  !  "  In  an  instant  the  whole  abame  waa 
remored  from  Bichard  Avenel,  and  rested  in  full  weight  u^ion 
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the  tyatandera.     It  is  impossible  to   say  how 
sheepish  they  all  looked,  nor  how  sUnkingly  each 
creep  off, 

Eichard  Avenel  seized  his  advantage  with  the  promptitude 
of  a  man  who  had  got  on  in  America,  and  was,  therefore, 
ftccustoraed  to  make  the  best  of  things.  He  drew  Mrs.  Fair- 
field's arm  in  his,  and  led  her  into  the  honse ;  but  when  ho  had 
got  her  safe  into  his  parlour — Leonard  following  all  the  tmU 
— and  the  door  was  closed  npon  those  tlii'ee,  then  Bichai* 
Avonel's  ire  burst  forth. 

"  Yon  impudent,  ungrateful,  audacions — di'ab 

Tea,  drab  was  the  word,     I  am  shocked  to  say  it,  bat 
dtttiea  of  a  historian  are  stern  ;  and  the  word  loas  drab. 

"  Drab !  "  faltered  poor  Jano  Fairfield ;  and  she  clntcl 
hold  of  Leonard,  to  save  herself  from,  falhng. 

"  Sir !  "  cried  Leonard  fiercely. 

Tou  might  as  well  have  cried  "sir"  to  a  mountain  toi 
Richard  hurried  on,  for  he  was  furious. 

"  Yon  nasty,  dirty,  dusty,  dowdy !     How  dare  yon 
here  to  disgrace  mo  in  my  own  house  and  premises,  after 
sending  you  fifty  pounds  !     To  take  the  very  time,  too,  when- 
whea — " 

Biichard  gasped  for  breath ;  and  the  laugh  of  his  g^eati 
rang  in  his  ears,  and  got  into  his  che.st,  and  choked  him. 
Jane  Fairfield  drew  herself  np,  and  her  tears  were  dried. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  disgrace  you !  I  came  to  see  my  boy, 
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"  No  sir,  I  have  not." 

"I  believe  you  lie." 

"  He  does  not  lie  ;  and  he  is  as  good  as  yourself,  and  bcl 
Richard  Avenel,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairfield ;  "  and  I 
stand  here  and  hear  h''"  insulted — that's  what  I  won't.  And 
as  for  your  fifty  pounds,  there  are  forty-five  of  it ;  and  I'll 
■work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  tiU  I  pay  back  the  other  five. 
And  don't  be  afeard  I  shall  disgraoe  you,  for  I'U  never  look 
on  yonr  face  agin ;  and  you're  a  wicked  bad  mau — that's  what 
you  are." 

The  poor  woman's  voice  waa  io  raised,  and  so  shrill,  that 
Miy  other  and  more  remorseful  feeling  which  Richard  might 
have  conceived  was  drowned  in  his  apprehension  that  she 
would  be  overheard  by  his  servants  or  his  guests — a  masculine 
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^iprehensioTi,  with  which  females  rarely  Hympathiao  ;  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  inclined  to  consider  n  mean  and 
covrardly  terror  on  the  part  of  their  male  oppreasora. 

"  Hush !  hold  your  infernal  squall — do  !  "  said  Mr.  Ayenel 
in  a  tone  that  he  meant  to  be  eoothing.  "  There — sit  down-— 
and  don't  stir  till  I  come  back  again,  and  can  talk  to  yon 
calmly.  Leonard,  follow  me,  and  help  to  explain  things  to 
our  guests." 

Ijeonard  stood  stitJ,  but  shook  hie  head  slightly. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  "  said  Richard  Ayenel,  io  arery 
portentous  growl.     "Shaking  your  head  at  me?     Do  you 
intend  to  disobey  me  ?     You  had  better  take  care!  " 

Leonard's  front  rose ;  he  drew  one  arm  round  hia  m.other, 
and  thus  he  spoke : — 

"  Sir,  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  generous,  and  that 
thought  alone  silenced  my  indignation,  when  I  heard  you 
address  such  language  to  my  mother;  for  I  felt  that,  if  I 
spoke,  I  should  say  too  much.  Now  I  apeak,  and  it  is  to  say, 
shortly,  that — " 

"  Hush,  boy,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  frightened :  "  don't 
mind  me.  I  did  not  come  to  make  mischief,  and  ruin  your 
prospex.     I'll  go  !  " 

"  Will  yon  ask  her  pardon,  Mr.  Avenel  ?  "  said  Leonard 
firmly ;  and  he  advanced  towards  hia  uncle. 

Richard,  naturally  hot  and  intolerant  of  contradiction,  waa 
then  excited,  not  only  by  the  angry  emotions  which,  it  must  ho 
owned,  a  man  so  mortified,  and  in  the  very  fl.H8h  of  triumph, 
might  well  eiperience,  but  by  much  more  wine  than  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  ;  and  when  Leonard  approached  him,  he 
misinterpreted  the  movement  into  one  of  menace  and  aggrea- 
■ion.  He  lifted  his  arm :  "  Come  a  stop  nearer,"  said  he, 
between  hia  teeth,  "and  I'll  knock  you  down."  Leonard 
advanced  the  forbidden  step  ;  but  as  Richard  canght  his  eye, 
there  was  something  in  that  eye— not  defying,  not  threatening, 
but  bold  and  dauntless — which  Richard  recognised  and  re- 
spected, for  that  something  spoke  the  Freeman.  The  uncle's 
arm  mechanically  fell  to  hia  side. 

"Ton  cannot  strike  me,  Mr.  Avenel,"  said  Leonard,  "for 
you  are  aware  that  I  could  not  strike  again  my  mother's 
brother.  As  her  son,  I  once  more  say  to  yon, — ask  her 
pardon," 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !  Are  you  mad ! — or  do  you  want  to 
drive  me  mad?  you  insolent  hcg-gar,  fed  and  clnthed  by  my' 
uharity.     Ask  her  pardon  1 — what  fiic  ?     TU^t  &lm  lui&uxs^ 
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mo  the  object  of  jeer  and  ridicale  with  that  d — d  cotton  gown, 
and  those  donble-d — d  thick  ehoea.  I  vow  and  protest  they've 
^'ot  nails  in  them  I  Hark  ye,  sii',  I've  been  insuhed  by  her, 
hat  I'm  not  to  be  bullied  by  you.  Come  with  mo  instantly,  or 
I  discard  yon ;  not  a  ahilling  of  mine  shall  yon  have  as  long 
BB  I  live.     Take  your  choice — be  a  peasant,  a  labourer,  or — " 

"A  base  renegade  to  natural  affection,  a  degraded  beggar 
indeed  I  "  cried  Leonard,  hia  breast  heaving,  and  hia  oheeka 
in  a  g!ow.  "Mother,  mother,  eom.e  away.  Never  fear — I 
have  strength  and  youth,  and  we  will  work  together  as 
before." 

But  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  overcome  by  her  excitement,  had 
Runk  down  into  B,ichard'a  own  handsome  morocco  leather 
easy-chair,  and  could  neither  speak  nor  stir. 

"  Confound  you  both  !  "  muttered  Richard.  "  You  can'b 
be  seen  creeping  out  of  my  house  now.  Keep  her  here,  yoi^ 
young  viper,  you ;  keep  her  till  I  come  back ;  and  then,  if  yog 
choose  to  go,  go  and  be — " 

Not  finishing  his  sentence,  Mr.  Avene!  hurried  out  of  tha 
room,  and  locked  the  door,  putting  the  key  into  hia  pocket. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  in  tha  Hall,  in  order  to  collect  hia 
thoughts — drew  three  or  four  deep  breaths — gave  himself  a 
great  shake — and,  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  his  principle 
of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  shook  oS  in  that  shake  all 
disturbing  recollection  of  his  mutinous  captives.  Stern  as 
Achilles  when  he  appeared  to  the  Trojans,  Kichard  Aven^} 
stalked  back  to  his  tawn. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Brief  as  had  been  hia  absence,  the  host  could  see  thak,  it, 
the  interval,  a  great  and  notable  change  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  bis  company.  Some  of  those  who  lived  in  the  towa 
were  evidently  preparing  to  return  home  on  foot ;  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  and  whose  carriages  (having  been  sent 
away,  and  ordered  to  return  at  a  fixed  hoar)  bad  not  yet 
arrived,  were  gathered  together  in  small  knots  and  groups  ; 
all  looked  sullen  and  displeased,  and  all  instinctively  turned 
from  tbeir  host  as  he  passed  them  by.  They  felt  they  had 
been  lectured,  and  they  were  more  put  out  than  Bichard 
himself.     They  did  not  know  if  thoy  might  not  be  lectured 

:,  of  what  might  he  not  be  capable  ? 

o  com.prehended  in  an  inHi^nt:  all  iht 
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dif&calties  of  his  position ;  bat  he  walked  on  deliberately  ftnd 
directly  towarda  Mrs.  ll'Catcbley,  who  was  standing  near 
the  grand  marquee  with  the  Pompleys  and  the  Dean's  lady. 
As  these  personages  sair  him  maka  thus  boldly  towarda  them, 
there  was  a  Hniter.  "  Hang  the  fellow  I  "  said  the  Colonel, 
intrenching  himself  in  Lis  stock,  "  he  is  coming  here.  Lonr 
Bud  shocking — what  shall  wo  do  ?     Let  os  stroll  on." 

But  Richard  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  retreut. 

"  Mrs.  M'Catchley,"  said  he,  very  gi-avely,  and  offering  her 
luB  arm,  "  allow  me  three  words  with  yoa." 

The  poor  widow  looked  very  much  diacomposed.  Mrs. 
Pompley  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve.  Birbard  still  stood  gaxing 
into  her  face,  with  his  arm  extended.  She  hesitated  a 
minnte,  and  then  took  the  arm. 

Monstrous  impudent  I  "  cried  the  Colonel. 
Let  Mrs.  M'Catchley  alone,  my  dear,"  responded  Mrs. 
iPompley ;  "  she  will  know  bow  to  give  him  a  lesson." 

"  Madam,"  said  Richard,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  companion 
e  ont  of  hearing,  "  I  rely  on  you  to  do  ra.e  a  favour." 

"  On  me  ?  " 

"  On  you,  and  you  alone.  Ton  have  influence  with  all 
thoBe  people,  and  a  word  from  you  will  effect  what  I  desire. 
Jits.  M'Catchley,"  added  Hichard,  with  a  solemnity  that  woa 
actually  imposing,  "  I  flatter  myself  that  you  have  some 
friendship  for  me,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  any  other 
soul  in  these  grounds — will  you  do  me  this  favour,  ay  or 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Avenel  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  mnch 
disturbed,  and  somewhat  softened — for  she  was  by  no  means 
a  woman  without  feeling  ;    indeed,  she  considered  herself 
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"  Get  aU  your  friends — ali  the  company,  in  short — to  come 
back  into  the  tent  for  refreahments— for  anything,  I  want 
(o  say  a  few  words  to  them." 

"Blees  me !  Mr.  Avenel — a  few  words  !  "  cried  the  widow, 
"  but  that's  just  what  they're  ali  afraid  of .'  Tou  moat  pardon 
me,  bat  you  really  can't  ask  people  to  a  dijeuni  danaani,  and 
iifaea — scold  'em  I 

"  I'm  not  going  to  scold  them,"  said  Mr.  Avenel,  -vorj 
seriously — "upon  my  honour,  I'm  not,  I'm  going  to  make 
all  right,  and  I  even  hope  afterwards  that  the  dancing  may 

ft  on — and  that  you  will  honour  me  again  with  your  band. 
leave  you  to  your  task;  and  believe  me,  I'ni  not  an  un- 
ipatefol  man."     Ha  spoke,  and  bowed — not  witboot  soma 
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dignity — and  vaiiished  withia  the  breakfast  division  of  ttie 
marquee.  There  he  busied  himself  in  re-collecting  the 
waiters,  and  directing  them  to  re-arrange  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  the  table  as  they  best  conld.  Mrs.  M'Catchley, 
whose  curiosity  and  interest  were  aroused,  executed  her 
commission  with  all  the  ability  and  tact  of  a  woma,n  of  the 
world,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  marqaee 
was  filled — the  corks  flew — the  champagne  bounced  and 
sparkled — people  drank  in  silence,  munched  fruits  and  cakes, 
kept  up  their  courage  with  the  conscious  eense  of  numbers, 
and  felt  a  great  desire  to  know  what  was 
ATenel,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  suddenly  ros 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"    said   he,    "  I  have  taken 
liberty  to  invite  you  once  niore  into  this  tent,  in  order 
ask  you  to  sympathise  with  me  upon  an  occasion  which   ' 
us  all  a  little  by  surprise  to-day. 

"  Of  course,  yon  all  know  I  am  a  new  man — the  maker 
my  own  fortunes." 

A  great  many  heads  bowed  involuntarily.    The  words  were 
said  manfully,  and  there  waa  a  general  feeliug  of  respect. 

"Probably,  too,"  resumed  Mr.  Aveuel,  "you  may  know 
that  I  am  the  son  o£  very  honest  tradespeople.  I  say  honest, 
and  they  are  not  ashamed  of  me — I  say  tradespeople,  and 
I'm.  not  ashamed  of  them.  My  sister  married  and  settled 
at  a  distance.  I  took  hor  son  to  educate  and  bring  np. 
But  I  did  not  tell  her  where  he  was,  nor  even  that  I  had 
retumod  from  America — I  wished  to  choose  my  own  time  for 
that,  when  I  could  give  her  the  surprise,  not  only  of  a  rich 
brother,  but  of  a  son  whom  I  intended  to  mate  a  gentletnao, 
so  far  aa  manners  and  education  can  make  one.  Well,  the 
poor  dear  woman  lias  found  me  out  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  turned  the  tables  on  me  by  giving  me  a  surprise  of  her 
own  invention.  Pray,  forgive  the  confusion  this  little  family 
scene  has  created  j  and  though  I  own  it  waa  very  laughable 
at  the  moment,  and  I  waa  wrong  to  say  otherwise,  yet  I  am 
sure  I  don't  judge  ill  of  your  good  hearts,  when  I  ask  yon  to 
think  what  brother  and  sister  must  feci  who  parted  from 
each  other  when  they  were  boy  and  girl.  To  me  (and  Richard 
gave  a  great  gulp— -for  he  felt  that  a  great  gulp  atone  could 
swallow  the  abominable  lie  he  was  about  t«  utter)— to  me 
th  is  has  been  a  very  happy  occasion  I  I'm  a  plain  man  :  no  _ 
one  can  take  ill  what  I've  said.  And  wishing  that  you  n 
be  aU  as  happy  in  your  family  as  I  am  in  mine—' 
though  it  be — I  beg  to  drink  your  very  good  healths !' 
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There  was  a  nniveraal  applause  when  Richard  aato  down ; 
Mid  BO  well  in  hia  plain  way  had  he  looked  the  thing,  and 
done  the  thing,  that  at  least  half  of  those  present — who  till 
then  had  certainly  disliked  and  half  despised  him — sud- 
denly felt  that  they  were  proud  of  his  act^naintance.  For 
however  aristocratic  thia  country  of  oars  may  be,  and  how- 
^ever  especially  aristocratic  be  the  genteeler  classes  in  pro- 
~  incial  towns  and  coteries — there  ia  nothing  which  English 
)lk9,  from  the  highest   to   the  lowest,  in  their  hearts  so 

ipect  0,3  a  man  who  has  risen  from  nothing,  and  owns  it 

.nkly.  Sir  Compton  Delava),  an  old  baronet,  with  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  aa  a  Welshman's,  who  had  been  reluctantly 
decoyed  to  the  feast  by  his  three  unmarried  daughters — not 
one  of  whom,  however,  had  hitherto  condescended  even  to 
bow  to  the  host — now  rose.  It  was  his  right — he  was  the 
first  person  there  in  rank  and  station. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  quoth  Sir  Compton  Delaval,  "  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  present  when  I  say 
that  we  have  heard  with  great  delight  and  admiration  the 
words  addressed  to  us  by  our  excellent  host.  (Applause.) 
And  if  any  of  us,  in  what  Mr.  Avenel  describes  justly  as  the 
Burprise  of  the  moment,  were  betrayed  into  an  nnseemly 
merriment  at — at — (the  Dean's  lady  whispered  '  some  of 
the') — some  of  the — some  of  the — "  repeated  Sir  Compton, 
puzzled,  and  coming  to  a  dead  lock  ('  holiest  sentiments,'  whis- 
pered the  Dean's  lady) — "ay,  some  of  the  holiest  sentiments 
in  oar  nature — I  beg  him  to  accept  our  sincerest  apologies. 
I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  am  proud  to  rank  Mr. 
Avenel  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  county"  (here  Sir  Comp- 
ton gave  a  sounding  thump  on  the  table,)  ''and  to  thank  him 
for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  entertainments  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  witness.  If  he  won  hiafortnne  honestly,  he  knowa 
how  to  spend  it  nobly." 

Whiz  went  a  fresh  bottle  of  champagne. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  but  I  could  not 
repress  my  sentiments.  And  I've  now  only  to  propose  to  yon 
the  health  of  our  host,  Richard  Avenel,  Esquire ;  and  to 
oouple  with  that  the  health  of  his — very  intwesting  sister, 
and  long  life  to  them  both." 

The  sentence  was  half  drowned  in  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
and  in  three  cheers  for  Bichard  Avenel,  Esquire,  and  his  very 


I  cursed  humbug,"  thought  Richard  Avenel,  as  ha 
ripcd  hia  forehead ;  "  but  the  world  it  such  p  humbug ! " 
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Thun  ho  glanced  towards  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  and,  to  Iiia 
great  satisfaction,  saw  Mrs.  M'Catchley  with  her  hao^erchief 
before  her  eyes. 

Truth  must  he  told— although  the  fair  widow  might  cer- 
tninly  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  acoepting  Mr. 
Avenel  as  a  huflband,  she  had  neyer  before  felt  the  leoat  bit 
in  loTe  with  him  ;  and  now  she  did.  There  is  soraething  in 
courage  and  candour— at  a  word,  in  manliness — that  all 
women,  the  moat  worldly,  do  admire  in  men;  and  Bichard 
Avenel,  hnmbug  thonfjh  his  conscience  said  he  was,  seemed 
to  Mrs.  M'Catchley  like  a  hero. 

The  host  saw  his  triumph.      "Sow  for  another  danoe  !** 
said  he,  gaily ;  and  he  was  about  to  offer  his  hand  I 
M'Catchley,  when  Sir  Compton  Delaval,  seizing  it,  and  gnvini 
it  a  hearty  shake,  cried,  "  You  have  not  yet  dauced  with  n 
eldest  daughter;  so,  if  you'll  not  ask  ht-r,  why,  I  must  o" 
her  to  you  as  your  partner.     Here^Sarah," 

Miss  Sarah  Dolaval,  who  was  five  feet  eight,  and  as  stateWal 
as  she  waiS  tall,  bowed  her  head  graciously  ;  aud  Mr.  Atbb^J 
before  he  knew  where  he  vias,  found  her  leaoing  on  hia  anaisl 
Bat  as  he  parsed  into  the  next  division  of  the  tont,  he  had  t»» 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  gentlemen,  who  througed  rotuid 
to  shake  hands  with  him.     Their  warm  English  hearts  could 
not  be  Batisfinf?  till  they  had  bo  repaired  the  sin  of  their  pre- 
vious haugbtir.ess  and  mockery.     Richard  Avenel  might  then 
have  safely  introdnced  his  sister — gown,  kerchief,  thick  shoes 
and  all^to  the  crowd;    but  he  had  no  such  thought.     Ho 
thanked  heaven  devoutly  that  she  was  safely  under  lock  and 
key. 

It  was   not  till  the  third   dance   that  he    could    secure 
Mrs.  M'Catchley's  hand,  and  then  it  was  twilight.     The  car- 
riages were  at  the  door,  but  no  one  yet  thought  of  going. 
People  were  really  enjoying  themselves,     Mr.  Avenel  had  had 
time,  in  the  interim,  to  mature  all   his  plana  for  completing 
and  consummating  that  triumph  which  his  tact  and  pluck  had 
drawn  from  his  momentary  disgrace.    Excited  as  he  was  with 
wine  and  suppressed  passion,  he  had  yet  the  sense  to  feel    . 
that,  when  all  the  halo  that  now  surrounded  him  had  evnpoa— 
rated,  and  Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  re-delivered  up  to  the  Pcimp>  1 
leys,  whom  he  felt  to  be  the  last  persona  his  interest  conld  J 
desire  for  her  advisers — the  thought  of  hia  low  relations  c< 
return  with  calm  reScctioa.     Now  was  the   time.     The   1 
was  hot — now  was  the  time  to  strike  it,  and  forge  the  endiu 
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B  led  Mrs.  M'Catcliley  after  the  danoe,  into  tte  Ittwn, 
efore  said  tenderly. — 
How  shall  I  tbaiik  yon  for  the  faronr  yoa  have  doao 

'  said.  Mrs.  M'Catchley  warmly,  "  it  was  no  favonr 
m  BO  glad — "     She  stopped. 
I  not  asharaed  of  me  then,  in  Bpite  of  what  hoa 

i  of  yon !     Why,  I  should  be  ao  proad  of  yoo,  if 

Bgntence,  and  Bay — '  your  wife ! ' — there,  it  is 

madam,  I  am  rich,  as  yon  kuowj  I  love  yoa 

With  your  help,  I  thiuk  I  can  mako  a  figure 

Id  than  this :    and  that,  whatever  my  father, 

least  will  be — Bub  it  is  time  enongh  to  speak 

t  Bay  yon  ? — you  tarn  away,     I'll  not  tease  yoo 

way.      I  said  before,  ay  or  no  ;  nad  yonr  kind- 

[ena  me  that  I  say  it  again — ay  or  no  ?  " 

take  me  so  unawares — sn — so — Lord,  my  dear 

you  are  so  hasty — I — I — "      And  the  widow 

Utished,  and  was  genuinely  hashfnl, 

horrid  Pompleys  !"  thought  Richard,  as  he  saw  the 
stling  up  with  Mrs.  M'Catchley'a  cloak  on  his  arm. 
for  yonr  answer,"  continued  the  suitor,  speakin;f 
"I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  if  yon  will 
Bit" 

this  place — leave  TO.e  ?" 
yon  will  be  mine  !  " 

T.  Avenel!"  said  the  widow,  langnidly,  and  tearing 
n  his  ;  "  who  can  resist  yoa  ?  " 

e  Colonel  Pompley ;  Hichard  took  the  shawl:  "So 
that  now,  Oolonol — Mrs.  M'Catchley  feels  already 
here." 

imntea  afterwards,  Richard  Avenel  so  contrived  that 
known  by  the  whule  company  that  their  host  was 
by  the  llonourablo  Mrs.  M'Catchley.  And  every  ono 
very  clever  man,  and  a  very  good  fellow," 
.   ,,      „        ,  -^        ■        Mr. 
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Eitand  for  our  city— Vulgarian !"  oried  the  Colonel 
Binfe  will  walk  out  before  me,"  cried  the  Colonel'a 
oan  1 "     And  she  bucat  inUt  teoxa. 
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Tbe  guests  were  gone ;  and  Hicliard  Iiad  now  leisure  to 
conBider  what  course  to  pnt-sae  'witli  regard  to  his  sister  and 

Hia  victory  over  his  guests  had  in  mucli  softened  his  heart 
towards  hia  relations ;  but  he  still  felt  bitterlj  aggriovod  at 
Mrs.  Fairfield's  TinseasomtblG  intruaion,  dud  his  pride  was 
greatly  chafed  by  the  boldaesa  of  Leonard,  He  had  no  idea 
of  any  man  whom  ho  had  served,  or  meant  to  serve,  having 
a  will  of  his  own — having  a  single  thonght  in  opposition  to 
hia  pleasure.  He  began,  too,  to  feel  that  words  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leonard  which  could  not  be  well  forgotten 
by  either,  and  would  render  their  close  connection  less  pleasant 
than  heretofore.  He,  the  great  Hichard  Avenel,  beg  pardon 
of  'M.TB.  Fairfield,  the  washerwoman !  So ;  she  and  Leonard 
must  beg  his.  "  Tiiat  must  be  the  first  step,"  said  Hichard 
Avenol ;  "and  I  suppose  tbey  have  come  to  their  senses." 
With  that  expectation,  he  nnlocked  the  door  of  his  parlour, 
and  found  himself  in  complete  solitade,  The  moon,  lately 
risen,  shone  full  into  the  room,  and  lit  np  every  comer.  He 
stared  round  bewildered — the  birds  had  flown.  "Did  they  go 
through  the  keyhole?"  said  Mr.  Avenel.  "Ha!  I  see  ! — the 
window  is  open  !  "  The  window  reached  to  the  ground,  Mr. 
Avenel,  in  hia  excitement,  had  forgotten  that  easy  mode  of 


"  Well,"  said  he,  throwing  himself  into  his  eaay-chair, 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  hear  from  them  :  they'll  be  wanting 
my  money  fast  enough,  I  fancy."  His  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
letter,  unsealed,  lying  on  the  table.  He  opened  it,  and  saw 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £50 — the  widow's  forty-five 
country  notes,  and  a  new  note.  Bank  of  England,  that  he  ' 
lately  given  to  Leonard.  With  the  money  were  these  li 
written  in  Leonard's  bold,  clear  writing,  though  a  word 
two  here  and  there  showed  that  the  hand  had  trembled — 

"I  thank  you  for  all   you   have  done    to  one  whom 
regarded  as  the  object  of  charity.     My  mother  and  I  forgii 
what  hna  passed.     I  depart  with  her.     Tou  bade 
choice,  and  I  have  made  it. 

"  Leonaed  Faibfibld, 

The  paper  dropped  from  Richard's  hand,  and  he  remained 
mute  and  remorseful  for  a  moment.     He  soon  felt,  howerep, 
that  he  had  do  help  for  it  bnt  working  himself  up  into 
"Of  all  people  in  the  world,"  cried  Bicbard,  stamping  hia 
on  the  floor,  "  tliere  arc  none  so  disn  screen lilc,  itisolent,  ai 
ungrateful  as  poor  relatiooa.     I  wash  my  liauda  of  Iheni  1 " 
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BOOK   SIXTH. 


INITIAL   CHAPTEa 


^P  "  Life,"  said  my  father,  in  his  most  dogmatical  tone,  "  is  f 
^"Wttein  quantity  in  time,  wliicli  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways— 
1st,  aa  life  Integral;  2d,  oaliie  Fraetional,  Life  integral  is  thai 
complete  whole,  expressive  of  a  certain  ralite,  large  or  Hinall, 
which  each  man  possesses  in  himself.  Life  fractional  is  that 
same  whole  seized  npon  and  inraded  by  other  people,  and 
subdivided  amongst  them.  They  who  get  a  large  slice  of  it 
say,  '  A.  very  valuable  life  this  I ' — those  who  got  but  a  small 
bandfnl  say,  '  So,  so ;  nothing  very  great !  '—those  who  get 
none  of  it  in  the  scramble  exclaim,  '  Good  for  nothing  ! '  " 

"  I  don't  anduratand  a  word  you  are  saying,"  growled  Cap- 
tain Bolnnd. 

My  fatlier  surveyed  his  brother  with  compa-ision — "  I  will 
maVo  it  all  clear,  even  to  your  underataading.  When  I  sit 
down  by  myself  in  ray  study,  having  carofally  locked  the  door 
on  all  of  yon,  alone  witb  my  books  and  tbongbta,  I  am  in  fall 
possession  of  my  integral  life.  I  am.  totug,  teres,  atque  Totundus — 
a  whole  human  being — equivalent  in  value,  we  will  say,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a  fixed  round  sum — £100,  for 
example.  But  when  1  go  forth  into  the  common  apartment, 
each,  of  those  to  whom  I  am  of  any  worth  whatsoever  puts 
Vis  finger  into  the  bag  that  contains  me,  and  takes  out  of  me 
what  he  wants.  Kitty  requires  me  to  pay  a  bill ;  Pisistratus 
to  save  him  the  time  and  trouble  of  looking  into  a  score  or 
two  of  books ;  the  children  to  tell  them  stories,  or  play  at 
hide-and-seek ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  circle  to  which  I 
have  incautiously  given  myself  np  for  plunder  and  subdivision. 
The  £100  which  I  represented  in  my  study  is  now  parcelled 
out ;  I  am  worth  £40  or  £50  to  Kitty,  £20  to  Pisistratus,  and 
perhaps  30a.  to  the  children.  This  is  life  fractional.  And  I 
cease  to  be  an  integral  till  once  more  returning  to  my  study, 
and  again  closing  the  door  on  all  existence  but  my  own. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  to  those  who,  wliother  1 
am  in  the  study,  or  whether  I  am  in  the  conmion  sitting-room, 
get  rvjthing  at  all  out  of  me,  I  am  not  worth  a  farthing.     It 
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most  be  wholly  indifferent  to  &  native  of  Kamachatka  wliether 
AnBtin  Carton  he  or  bo  not  razed  oat^oE  the  great  acconnt- 
book  of  Iiuman  beingK. 

"Heuce,"  coatinnL'J  my  father, — "hence  it  follows  that  the 
more  fi'actional  a  lif  i;  be — id  est,  the  greater  the  number  of  p«- 
som  among  whom  it  can  be  Bubdavided^why,  the  more  tner« 
are  to  say,  '  A  very  valuable  life  that ! '  Thns,  the  leader  of 
a  political  party,  a  conqaeror,  a  king,  an  author,  who  is 
amuBULg  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  milhonB,  has  a  greater 
number  of  personB  whom  his  worth  interesta  and  affects  than 
I,  Saint  Simon  Stylitoa  could  have  when  he  perched  himself 
at  the  top  of  a  oolnmn;  although,  regarded  each  in  himself. 
Siiint  Simon,  in  his  grand  mortiGcation  of  flesh,  in  the  idea 
that  he  thereby  pleased  his  Divine  Benefactor,  might  re- 
present a  larger  sum  of  moral  value  jiei*  se  than  Buonaparte  at 
Voltaire." 

PisiainiTCTS. — "  Perfectly  clear,  sir ;  but  I  don't  see  what  i^ 
has  to  do  with  My  Novel." 

Mb.  Caxton. — "Everything. — Tour  novel,  if  it  is  to  be  & 
fall  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  '  Quicqtiid  agunt  Jumiines,' 
(which  it  onght  to  he,  considering  the  length  and  breadth  to 
which  I  foresee,  from  the  slow  development  of  your  story,  yon 
meditate  extending  and  expanding  ity)  will  embrace  the  two 
views  of  existence — the  integral  andtho  fractional.  Ton  have 
shown  ns  the  former  in  Leonard,  when  he  is  sitting  in  his 
mother's  cottage,  or  resting  from  his  work  by  the  little  fount 
in  Riccahocca'u  garden.  And  in  harmony  with  that  view  of 
his  life,  you  have  surrounded  him  with  comparative  integrals, 
only  subdivided  by  the  tender  hands  of  their  immediate 
families  and  neighbonrs — your  Squires  and  Parsons,  your 
Italian  Exile  and  his  Jemima.  With  all  these,  life  is,  more  or 
less,  the  lifi*  Natural,  and  this  is  always,  more  or  less,  the  life 
Integral.  Then  comes  the  Hfe  Ai'tiBcinl,  which  is  always,  more 
or  less,  the  life  Fractional.  In  the  life  Natural,  wherein  we 
are  swayed  but  by  onr  own  native  impnlses  and  desires,  snbaer- 
vient  only  to  the  great  silent  law  of  Virtue,  (which  has 
pervaded  the  nnivei'so  since  it  swung  out  of  chaos,)  a  man  ia 
of  worth  from  what  he  ia  in  himself — Newton  was  aa  worthy 
before  the  apple  fell  from  the  tree  as  when  all  Europe 
applauded  the  discoverer  of  the  Principle  of  Gravity.  But  in 
the  life  Artificial  we  are  only  of  worth  inasmuch  as  we  affect 
otbers.  And,  relative  to  that  life,  Newton  rose  in  value  more 
than  a  million  per  cent,  wben  down  fell  the  apple  from  which, 
nltuuately,  sprang  up  his  diatovoiy.     In  order  to  kc^  civili- 
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B&tioii  going,  and  spread  over  the  world  the  light  of  human 
intellect,  yre  have  certain  desireB  within  ns,  ever  Bwelliny 
beyond  the  ease  and  independence  which  belong  to  us  as  inte- 
grals. Cold  man  as  Newton  might  be,  (he  once  took  n  lady'ji 
hand  in  his  own,  Kitty,  and  -need  her  fore-finger  for  hii 
tobacco- stopper ; — great  philosopher  I)— i;old  as  ho  might  be, 
he  was  yet  moved  into  giving  hia  discoveries  to  the  world,  and 
that  from  motives  very  little  differing  in  their  quality  from  the 
motives  that  make  Dr.  Squills  commnnioate  artiolos  to  the 
Phrenological  Jonmal  npon  the  skulls  of  Boshmen  and 
wombats.  For  it  is  the  property  of  lujht  to  travel.  When  a 
man  has  light  in  him,  forth  it  ninst  go.  Bnt  the  first  passage 
of  Gunios  from  its  integral  state  (in  which  it  has  been  reposing 
on  its  own  wealth)  into  the  fractional,  ia  usually  throngh  a  bard 
ind  vnlgar  pathway.  It  leaves  behind  it  the  reveries  of  soli- 
tnde,  that  self- con  tern  plating  rest  which  may  be  called  the 
Visionary,  and  enters  suddenly  into  the  state  that  may  he 
called  the  Positive  and  Actual  There,  it  sees  the  operations 
of  money  on  the  outer  life — sees  all  the  ruder  and  comm.oner 
springs  of  aotion — sees  ambition  without  nobleness — love  with- 
out romance — is  bnstlecl  about,  and  ordered,  and  trampled, 
and  cowed- — in  short,  it  passes  an  apprenticeship  with  some 
lUohud  Avcnci,  and  does  not  yet  detect  what  good  and  what 
grandeur,  what  addition  even  to  the  true  pootry  of  the  social 
tmiverse,  fractional  existences  like  Richard  Avenel's  bestow ; 
for  the  pillars  that  support  society  are  like  those  of  the  Court 
of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle — they  are  of  brass,  it  is  trne,  bnt 
they  are  filleted  with  silver.  From  such  intermediate  state 
Genius  is  expelled  and  driven  on  in  its  way.and  would  have  been 
BO  in  this  case  had  Mrs.  Fairfield  (who  is  but  the  representa- 
tive of  the  homely  natural  affections,  strongest  ever  in  true 
genius — for  light  is  warm)  never  cmahed  Mr.  Avonel's  moaa- 
Toae  on  her  sisterly  boaom.  Now,  forth  from  this  passage  and 
defile  of  transitionintothelarger  world, must  Genius  goon,  work- 
ing out  its  natural  destiny  amidst  things  and  forma  the  most 
artificial.  Passions  that  move  and  influence  the  world  are  at 
work  around  it.  Often  lost  sight  of  itself,  its  very  absence  is 
a  silent  contrast  to  the  agencies  present.  Merged  and 
Tanished  for  a  while  amidst  the  Practical  World,  yet  we 
ouKselves  feel  all  the  while  that  it  is  thera ;  is  at  work  amidst 
the  workings  around  it.  This  practical  world  that  effaces  it, 
rose  out  of  some  genius  that  has  gone  before ;  and  so  each  man 
of  genius,  thongh  wo  never  come  across  hiia,  as  his  operations 
L  places   remote  from  onr  thorou^hfesea,  ia  '5«i 
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inflnenciBg  the  practical  world  ttat  i^ores  lu'in,  for  btpt  an4 
ever.     That  ib  qenius  !     We  can't  describe  it  in  bookB— w* 
can  only  tint  and  suggest  it,  by  tlie  accessories  which. 
fidly  heap  about  it.     The  entrance  of  a  true  Probatioi 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  Practical  Life   is  like  that  into  tl 
miracnlona  cavern,  by  which,  legend  informs  na,  St.  Patri( 
converted  Ireland." 

Blanche.^"  "What  je  that  legend  P  I  never  heard  of  it." 
Mr.  Caxton. — "My  dear,  you  will  find  it  in  a  thin  folio  at 
the  right  on  entering  ray  stndy,  written  by  Thomas  Messing- 
ham,  and  called  '  Florilpginm  Insnlie  Sanctomm,'  Ac.  The 
acconnt  therein  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an  honest 
soldier,  one  louis  Ennins,  who  had  actually  entered  the 
cavern.     In  short,  the  tmth  of  the  legend  is  nndeniable,  nnlesB 

EDu  mean  to  say,  which  I  can't  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
onis  EnniuB  was  a  liar.  Thns  it  mns :  St  Patrick,  finding 
that  the  Irish  pagans  were  incrednlona  as  to  hia  pathetic 
aHsnrances  oE  the  pains  and  torments  destined  to  those  who 
did  not  expiate  their  sins  in  this  worid,  prayed  for  a  miracle 
to  convince  them.  His  prayer  was  heard ;  and  a  certain 
cavern,  so  small  that  a  man  could  not  stand  np  therein 
at  his  ease,  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  Purgatory,  compre- 
hending tortures  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incrednlona. 
One  unacquainted  with  human  nature  might  conjecture  that 
few  would  be  disposed  to  venture  voluntarily  into  each  a 
place ; — on  the  contrary,  pilgrims  came  in  crowds.  Now^,  all 
who  entered  from  vain  curiosity,  or  with  souls  unprepared, 
perished  miserably ;  but  those  who  entered  with  deep  and 
earnest  faith,  consciona  of  their  faults,  and  if  bold,  yot  humble, 
not  only  came  out  safe  and  sound,  but  purified,  as  if  from  the 
waters  of  a  second  baptism.  See  Savage  and  Johnson,  at 
night  in  Fleet  Street; — and  who  shall  doubt  the  truth  of  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory !  "  Therewith  my  father  sighed — closed 
his  Lucian,  which  had  lain  open  on  the  table,  and  would  reftd' 
none  bat  "good  books  "  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTEK  n. 


On  their  escape  from  the  prison  to  which  Mr.  Avenel  had. 
condemned  thora,  Leonard  and  hia  aother  fouad  their  way  io 
a  small  public-house  that  lay  .  &  little  distance  from  the 
town,  and  on  the  ontsVirta  of  the  high-road.     With  bis  ann 
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nimd  %is  mother's  wniet,  Leonard  supported  her  fite|iB,  and 
eoothcd  her  excitement.  In  Fact,  the  poor  woman's  nerves 
were  greatly  shaken,  and  she  felt  an  nneaej  remorse  at  the 
injnry  her  intniBion  had  inflicted  on  the  young  man's  worldly 
prospects.  Aa  the  shrewd  reader  has  guessed  already,  that 
infankons  Ticker  was  the  prime  agent  of  evil  in  this  critical 
tarn  in  the  aSairs  of  hia  qnondam  costomer.  For,  on  his 
return  to  his  haunts  around  Kazeldean  and  the  Casino,  the 
Tinker  had  hastened  to  apprise  Mrs.  Fairfield  of  his  interview 
with  Leonard,  and,  on  finding  that  she  was  not  aware  that 
the  boy  was  under  the  roof  of  his  uncle,  the  pestilent  vaga- 
Imnd  (perhaps  from  spite  against  Mr  Avouel,  or  perhaps 
from  that  pure  love  of  mischief  by  which  metaphysical  critics 
explain  the  character  of  lago,  and  which  certainly  formed 
a  main  element  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  llr.  Sprott)  had  so 
impressed  on  the  widow's  mind  the  haughty  demeanour  of 
the  uncle,  and  the  refined  costume  of  the  nephew,  that  Mrs. 
Fairfield  had  been  seized  with  a  bitter  and  insupportable 
jcalouBy,  There  was  an  intention  to  lob  her  of  her  boy  ! — he 
was  to  be  made  too  fine  for  her.  His  silence  was  now  ac- 
counted for.  This  sort  of  jealousy,  always  more  or  loa3  a 
feminine  quality,  is  often  very  strong  amongst  the  poor  ;  and 
it  was  the  more  strong  in  Mrs.  Fairfield,  because,  lone  woman 
that  she  was,  the  boy  was  all  in  all  to  her.  And  though  she 
was  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  presence,  nothing  conld 
reconcile  her  to  the  thought  that  his  affections  should  bo 
weaned  from.  her.  Moreover,  there  were  in  her  mind  cer- 
tain impresaions,  of  the  justice  of  which  the  reader  may 
better  judge  hereafter,  as  to  the  gratitude — mo"  than  ordi- 
narily filial — which  Leonard  owed  to  her.  Ir  •'iort,  she  did 
not  like,  as  she  phrased  it,  "to  be  shaken  oa;"  and  after  a 
sleepless  night  she  resolved  to  judge  for  herself,  much  moved 
thereto  by  the  malicious  saggestions  to  that  effect  made  by 
Mr.  Sprott,  who  mightily  enjoyed  the  idea  of  mortifying  the 
gentleman  by  whom  he  had  been  so  disrespectfully  threatened 
with  the  treadmill.  The  widow  felt  angry  with  Pargon  Dale, 
and  with  the  Riccaboccaa  ;  she  thoaght  they  were  in  the  plot 
against  her  !  she  communicated,  therefore,  her  intentions  to 
none — and  off  she  set,  performing  the  journey  partly  on  the 
top  of  the  coach,  partly  on  foot.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
duBty,  poor  woman. 

"And,  oh  boy!"  said  she,  half  sobbing,  "when  I  got 
through  the  lodge-gates,  came  on  the  lawn,  and  saw  all  thai 
power  o*  fine  folk — I  snid  to  myself,  says  I — C*"'  i  ^^^t  £riW«(i.\ 
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— I'll  just  ha,ve  a  look  at  him  and  go  back,  But  &\  Lcanj 
when  I  eaw  thee,  looking;  bo  handsome — and  when  tf 
turned  and  cried  'mother,'  my  henrt  was  just  ready  to  li 
out  o'  my  month — and  so  I  could  not  help  hugging  thee,  it  1 
bad  died  for  it.  And  thou  wert  so  kind,  that  1  foi^ot  all  Mr. 
Sprott  had  said  about  Dick's  pride,  ov  thought  he  had  jnat 
told  a  fib  about  that,  as  he  had  -wanted  me  to  believe  a  fib 
»bout  thee.  Then  Dick  came  up — and  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
BO  many  years — and  we  come  o'  the  same  father  and  mother; 
and  so— and  so — ''  The  widow's  sobs  here  fairly  choked  hor. 
"  Ah,"  she  said,  after  giving  vent  to  hor  passion,  and  throw* 
ing  her  arms  round  Leonard's  neck,  as  they  sate  in  i' 
little  sandeii  parlour  of  tbo  public-house — "Ah,  and  I' 
brought  thee  to  tliis.  Go  back ;  go  back,  boy,  and  nei 
jiiind  me." 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  pacified  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
and  got  her  to  retire  to  bed  ;  for  sbc  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
exhausted.  He  then  stepped  forth  into  the  road,  musingly. 
All  the  stars  were  out ;  and  Youth,  in  its  troubles,  instinc- 
tively looks  up  to  the  staTs.  Folding  hia  arms,  Leonard 
ga^ed  on  the  heavens,  and  bis  lips  murmured. 

From  this  trance,  for  so  it  might  bo  called,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  voice  in  a  decidedly  Loudon  accent ;  and,  taming  hastily 
round,  saw  Mr.  Avenel's  very  genfcleman-like  butler.  Leonard's 
first  idea  was  that  his  nncle  had  repented,  and  nent  in  search  of 
him.  But  the  butler  seemed  as  muoh  surprised  at  the  i 
contre  as  himself:  that  personage,  indeed,  the  fatigues  of 
day  being  over,  was  accompanying  one  of  Mr,  Gunter's  wai 
to  the  pubhc-honse,  (at  which  the  latter  had  secured 
lodging,)  having  discovered  an  old  friend  in  the  waiter,  and 
proposing  to  regale  himself  with  a  cheerful  glass,  and — (iAot 
of  course) — abuse  of  his  present  sitiuation. 

"  Mr.  Fairfield !  "  exclaimed  the  butler,  while  the  wailer 
walked  discreetly  on. 

Leonard  looked,  and  said  nothing.  The  butler  began  to 
think  that  some  apology  wos  due  for  leaving  hia  plate  and  hia 
pantry,  and  that  he  might  as  well  secure  Leonard's  propitia- 
tory iafinence  with  his  master. 

"  Pleuae,  sir,"  said  he,  toacbing  his  hat, 
showing  Mr.  Giles  the  way  to  the  Blue  Bells,  where  ho  pd 
up  for  the  night.     I  hope  my  master  will  not  be  oSended. 
you  ai'e  a-going  back,  sir,  would  yon  Idndly  mention  it  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  back,  Jarvis,"  answered  Leonard,  aftt 
pause ;  "  I  am  leaving  Mr.  .Avenel's  hoase,  to  aoctHnpanr 
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mother  :  rather  snddciily.     I  should  be  very  much  ohhged  to 
yon  if  you  ■wonld  bring  Home  things  of  mine  to  me  at  the  BIqo 
Bells.     1  will  give  jou  the  list,  if  yon  will  Bt«p  with  me  to 
L  the  inn." 

I       Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Leonard  then  tnmad  townrda 

P  the  inn,  and  made  his  humble  inventory; — item,  the  clothes 

'    lie  had  broaght  with  him  from  the  Casino ;  it«m,  the  knapsack 

that  had  contained  them;  item,  a  few  bouka,  ditto ;  item.  Dr. 

Riocabocca's  watch ;  item,  sundry  JISS.,  on  which  the  yonng 

atodent  now  built  all  his  hopes  of  fajne  and  fortune.     This 

(list  he  put  into  Mr.  Jarvis's  hand. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  butler,  twirling  the  paper  between  his 
finger  and  thnmb,  "you're  not  a-going  for  long,  I  hope?  " 
and  he  looked  on  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who  had  always 
been  "civil  spoken  to  him,"  with  as  much  cniioBity  and  as 
much  compassion  as  so  apathetic  and  pi-inccly  a  pcreonage 
(Tjuld  esperience  in  matters  affecting  a  family  less  aristocratic 
than  he  had  hitherto  condescended  to  serve. 

^"TeB,"Baid  Leonard,  simply  and  briefly;  "aud  your  master 
♦ill  no  doubt  excuse  you  for  rendering  me  this  service." 
Mr.  Jarvia  postponed  for  the  present  his  glass  and  chat 
frith  the  waiter,  and  went  back  at  once  to  Mr.  Avenel.  That 
gentleman,  still  seated  in  hia  library,  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  butler's  absence ;  and  when  Mr.  Jarvia  entered  and  told 
him  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Fairfield,  and  communicating  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  asked  leave  to 
execute  it,  Mr.  Avenel  felt  the  man's  inquisitive  eye  was  on 
Tiim,  and  conceived  new  wrath  against  Leonard  for  a  new 
fanmiliation  to  his  pride.  It  was  aivkward  to  give  no  expla- 
nation of  his  nephew's  departure,  still  more  awkward  to 
explain. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Avenel  said,  sullenly,  "  My 
nephew  is  going  away  on  business  for  some  time-^do  what 
he  tclla  you;"  and  then  turned  his  back,  and  lighted  his 
cigar. 

"That  beast  of  a  boy,"  said  he,  soliloquising,  "either 
Ineana  this  as  an  affront,  or  an  overture  :  if  an  affront,  he  is, 
indeed,  well  got  rid  of ;  if  an  overture,  he  will  soon  make  a 
more  respectful  and  proper  one.  After  all,  I  can't  have  toff 
little  of  relations  till  I  have  fairly  secured  Mrs.  M'Oatchley. 
An  Honourable !  I  wonder  if  that  makes  me  an  Honourable 
too  P  This  cursed  Debrctt  contains  no  practical  information 
on  those  points." 

The  next  morning,  the  clothea  and  the  wtttch.  -^vya,  ■w'lada 
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Mr.  Ai'L'UL'I  preaeutcd  Leonard  were  retnmcd,  with  a  note 
meant  to  exprefis  gratitude,  but  certainly  written  -with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  bo  full  o£  that  somewhat 
OTer-resentfnl  pride  which  bad  in  earlier  life  made  Leonard 
fly  from  Haeeldeau,  and  refaso  all  apology  to  Randal,  that  it 
is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Avenel's  last  reraoraefnl 
feelings  evaporated  in  ire.  "  I  hope  he  will  starve !  "  said  the 
uncle,  vindictively. 


CHAPTER  in. 


"  LiSTKH  to  me,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Leonard 
morning,  as,  with  knapsack  on  his  shoulder  and  Mra.  Fairfield 
on  his  arm,  Iia  walked  along  the  high-road ;  "  I  do  aaanre 
you,  from  ray  heart,  that  I  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  favours 
which  I  see  plainly  would  have  crashed  out  of  me  the  very 
sense  of  independence.  But  do  not  fear  for  me;  I  have 
education  and  energy — I  shall  do  well  for  myself,  trust  me. 
No,  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  go  back  to  our  cottage — I  cannot  be 
ft  gardener  again.  Don't  ask  me — I  ehould  be  discontented, 
miBerable.  But  I  will  go  np  to  London  !  That's  the  place 
to  make  a  fortune  and  a  name :  I  will  make  both.  O  yes 
trust  me,  I  will.  Ton  shall  soon  be  proud  of  your  Leonard 
and  then  we  will  always  live  together — always  !     Don't  c 

"Bat   what   can  yon  do  in  Lunnon — such  a  big  pi 
Lenny?  " 

"What!     Every  year  does  not  some  lad  leave 
and  go  and  seek  his  fortune,  taking  with  him  but  health 
strong  hands  ?    I  have  these,  and  I  have  more :  I  have  brail 
and  thoughts,  and  hopes,  that — again  I  say,  No,  no — nei 
fear  for  me  !  " 

The  boy  threw  back  his  bead  proudly ;  there  was  some- 
thing sublime  in  hia  young  trust  in  the  fature. 

"  Well.  But  you  will  write  to  Mr.  Dale,  or  to  me  ?  I  will 
get  Mr.  Dale  or  the  good  Mounseer  (now  I  know  they  were 
not  agin  mo)  to  read  your  letters." 

"I  will,  indeed  I  " 

"  And,  boy,  you  have  nothing  in  your  pockets.    We 
paid  Dick;    these,  at  least,  are  my  own,  aft«r  paying 
coach  fare."     And  she  woald  thmst  a  sovereign  and 
shillings  into  Leonard's  waistcoat  pocket. 

After  some  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  consent. 
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f"  And  there's  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it.  Don't  pari  with 
tii&t,  Lenny ;  it  will  bring  thee  good  luck." 
Thns  talking,  they  guined  the  inn  whore  the  three  roads 
met,  and  from  which  a  coach  went  direct  to  the  Casino.  And 
here,  without  entering  the  inn,  they  Bate  on  the  greensward 
W  the  hedgerow,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach.  Mra. 
Fairfield  was  mnch  enbdued  in  spirits,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently on  her  mind  something  nneasy — scime  struggle  with 
her  conscience.  She  not  only  upbraided  herself  for  her  rash 
visit,  but  she  kept  talking  of  her  dead  Mark.  And  what 
wonld  he  say  of  her,  if  be  conld  see  her  in  heaven  P 

"  It  was  so  selfish  in  me,  Lenny." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I     Has  not  a  mother  a  right  to  her  child  P  " 

"Ay,  ay,  ay  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield.  "  I  do  love  yoa  as  a 
child — my  own  child.  But  if  I  was  not  your  mother,  after 
all,  Lenny,  and  cost  yon  all  this — oh,  what  wonld  you  say  of 
me  then  ?  " 

"  Not  my  own  mother !  "  said  Leonard,  laughing,  as  he 
kissed  her.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  say  then 
differently  from  what  I  say  now — that  you,  who  brought  me 
np,  and  nursed  aud  cherished  me,  had  a  right  to  my  home 
and  my  heart,  wherever  I  was." 

"Bless  thee !  "  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield,  as  she  pressed  him  to 
her  heart.  "  But  it  weighs  here — it  weighs,"  she  said,  start- 
ing np. 

At  that  instant  the  coach  appeared,  and  Leonard  ran  for- 
witrd  to  inquire  if  there  waa  an  outside  place,  Then  there 
was  a  short  bustle  while  the  horses  were  being  changed  ;  and 
Mra,  Fairfield  was  lifted  up  to  the  roof  of  the  vehicle.  So  all 
farther  private  conversation  between  her  and  Leonard  ceased. 
But  as  the  coach  whirled  away,  aud  she  waved  her  hand  to 
the  boy,  who  stood  on  the  road-side  gazing  after  her,  she  stiU 
^^^  rnnrmored — "  It  weighs  here — it  weighs  1 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


Leohabd  walked  etnrdily  on  in  the  high-road  to  the  Great 
City.  The  day  was  calm  and  snnlit,  but  with  a  gentle  breeze 
from  grey  hills  at  tlie  distance ;  and  with  each  mile  that  he 
passed,  his  step  seemed  to  grow  more  firm,  and  bis  front 
more  elate.  Oh !  it  is  such  joy  in  youth  to  be  alone  with 
one's  day-dreams.  And  youth  feels  so  glorious  a  vigour  in 
the  senst'  of  its  own  sti'eugth,  though  the  world  bu  \ji;f'ji:u  a.u^ 
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-agtunet  it !  Remoreii  from  tbat  chilling  conntiaff-honafr— 
from  the  imperious  will  of  a  palron  and  ma^tui- — all  frienJlsia, 
bat  all  independent — tbe  youag  adventurer  felt  a  new  being 
— felt  his  grand  nature  as  Man.  And  on  the  Man  mahed  the 
genins  long  interdicted  and  thmst  aside — rushing  back,  with 
the  first  breath  of  adversity,  to  conaole— no  !  tbe  Man  needed 
not  consolation, — to  kindle,  to  animate,  to  rejoic^e  !  If  there 
is  a  being  in  the  world  worthy  o£  our  envy,  after  we  have 
grown  wise  philosophers  of  tbe  fiveside,  it  ia  not  tbe  palled 
Tolaptnary,  nor  the  oare-wom  statesman,  nor  even  the  great 
prince  of  arts  and  letters,  already  ci'owned  with  tbe  laurel, 
whose  leaves  are  as  fit  for  poison  aa  for  garlands  i  it  is  the 
yonng  child  of  adventure  and  hope.  Ay,  and  tbe  emptier  his 
purse,  ten  to  one  bat  tbo  richer  his  heart,  and  tbe  wider  tbs 
domains  which  his  fancy  enjoys  as  he  goes  on  with  kingly 
step  to  the  Future. 

Not  till  towards  tbe  evening  did  our  adventurer  alackea 
his  pace,  and  think  of  rest  and  refresliment.     There,  then, 
lay  before  him  on  either  side  the  road,  those  wide  patches  of 
unenclosed  land,  which  in  England  often  denote  the  entrance 
to  a  village.     Presently  one  or  two  noat  cottages  came  in 
sight — then  a  small  farm-house,  with  its  yard  and  banw. 
And  some  way  farther  yet,  bo  saw  the  sign  swinging  before 
an  inn  of  some  pretensions— tbe  sort  of  inn  often  found  on  a 
long  stage  between  two  great  towns,  comm.only  called  "  The 
Hatf-way  House."     Bab  the  inn  stood  back  from  the  road, 
having  its  own  separate  award  ia  front,  whereon  wM  a.  great 
beech-tree   (from  which  the   sign  extended)    and  a  rustic 
arbour — so  tbat  to  gain  tbe  inn,  tbe  coaches  that  stopped 
there  took  a  sweep  from  the  main  thoroughfare.     Betweea  1 
OUT  pedestrian  and  the  inn  there  stood,  naked  and  alone,  oq  ■ 
the  common  land,  a  church ;  our  ancestors  never  would  bavft  I 
choseu  tbat  site  for  it ;  therefore  it  was  a  modem  chnrch — •M 
modem  gotbic — handsome  to  an  eye  not  versed  in  the  attri'f 
bates  of  ecclesiastical  architecture — very  barbarous  to  an  eyv] 
that  waa.    Somehow  or  other  the  church  looked  cold  and  mirl 
and  uninvittog.     It  looked  a  church  for  show — much  too  bigfl 
for  the  scattered  hamlet — and  void  of  all  the  venerable  asso- 1 
ciatious  which  give  their  peculiar  and  unspeakable  atmo^phera  J 
of  piety  to  the  churches  in  which  succeeding  generalionj  J 
have  knelt  and  worshipped.     Leonard  paused  and  surveyed.  1 
the  edifice  with  an  unlearned  bnt  poetical  gajje — it  dissatisfied  I 
him.     And  he  was  yet  pondering  why,  when  a  young  giri  J 
paaetid  slowly  before  him,  her  eyes  fixed  oa  the  grooi 
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Opened  the  little  ^te  that  led  iiilo  the  churchyard,  and 
vanished.  He  did  not  see  the  child's  face ;  bat  there  waa 
something  in  her  moveiaeata  bo  utterly  listless,  forlorn,  and 
sad,  that  hia  heart  was  touched.  What  did  she  theve  ?  He 
approached  the  low  wall  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  looked 
over  it  wistfully. 

There,  by  a  grave  evidently  quite  recent,  with  no  wooden 
tomb  nor  tombstone  like  the  rest,  the  little  girl  had  thrown 
herself,  and  she  waa  sobbing  loud  and  passionately.  Leonard 
opened  the  gate,  and  appronched  her  with  a  soft  step.  Min- 
gled with  her  aobs,  he  neard  broken  senteuees,  wild  and  Tain, 
oa  all  hnman  Borrowings  over  graves  laast  be. 

"  Father ! — oh,  father !  do  yon  not  really  hoar  me  ?  I  am 
80  lone — so  lone  !  Take  me  to  you— take  mo  !  "  And  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  deep  grass. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Leonard,  in  a  half  whisper — "ho  is 
not  there.     Look  above !  " 

The  girl  did  not  heed  him — he  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist  gently — she  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  anger, 
but  she  woidd  not  turn  her  face — and  she  clnng  to  the  grave 
with  her  hands. 

After  clear  sunny  days  the  dews  fall  more  heavily ;  and 
now,  as  the  snn  set,  the  herbage  was  bathed  in  a  vaporous 
haze — a  dim  mist  rose  around.  The  young  man  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  and  tried  to  draw  the  child  to  bis  breast. 
l^Len  she  turned  eagerly,  indignantly,  and  pushed  him  aside 

ith  jealous  arms.     He  profaned  the  grave  !     He  understood 

T  with  his  deep  poet-heart,  and  rose.     There  was  a  panao. 

Leonard  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Come  to  your  home  with  me,  my  child,  and  we  wOl  talk 
of  him  by  the  way." 

"  Him !  Who  are  you  p  Ton  did  not  know  him  I  " — said 
the  girl,  still  with  anger.  "  Go  away — why  do  you  disturb 
me  ?     I  do  no  one  harm.     Go — go !  " 

"Ton  do  yourself  harm,  and  that  will  grieve  him  if  h 
you  yonder  f    Come !  " 

The  child  looked  at  him  through  her  blinding  tears,  and 
hia  face  softened  and  soothed  her. 

"  Go!"  ahesaid,vcrj  plaintively, and  in  subdued  accentfl.  "I 
will  but  stay  a  minute  more.    I — I  have  so  much  to  say  yet." 

Leonard  left  the  churchyard,  and  waited  without  i  and  in 
a  short  time  the  child  came  forth,  waved  him  aside  as  he 
approached  her,  and  hurried  away.  He  followed  her  at  a 
fliataiic^  and  saw  her  disappear  within  the  ™", 
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CHAPTER  V. 


1  that  greeted^^l 


"  Hip — Hip— HuniiAH  !  "  Such  was  tho  amind 
our  jOTing  traveller  as  ho  reached  tho  inn  door — a  souad' 
Joyous  in  itself,  but  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings 
which  the  child  sobbing  on  the  tomblesB  grave  had  left  at  hia 
heart.  The  sound  came  fi'om  within,  and  was  followed  by 
thumps  and  Btamps,  and  the  jingle  of  glasses.  A  strong  odour 
of  tobacco  was  wafted  to  his  olfactory  sense.  He  hesitated  a 
moment  at  the  threshold.  Before  hun,  on  benches  under  the 
beech-tree  and  within  the  arbour,  were  grouped  sundry  athletio 
forms  with  "  pipes  in  the  liberal  air." 

The  landlady,  as  she  passed  across  the  passage  to  the  tap- 
room, caught  sight  of  hia  form  at  the  doorway,  and  came 
forward.  Leonard  still  stood  irresolute.  He  would  have 
gone  on  his  way,  but  for  the  child :  she  had  interested 
strongly. 

"You  seem  full,  ma'am,"  said  he.     "Can  I  have  aci 
modation  for  the  night  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  civily,  "I  can  giya 
yon  a  bed-room,  but  1  don't  know  where  to  pat  you  mean- 
while. The  two  parlours  and  the  tap-room  and  the  kitchen 
are  all  choke  full.  There  has  been  a  great  cattle  fair  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  suppose  we  have  as  many  as  fifty  farmers 
and  drovers  stopping  here." 

"As  to  that,  ma'am,  I  can  sit  in  the  bed-room  you  are  kind 
enough  to  give  me ;  and  if  it  does  not  cause  you  much  trouble 
to  let  me  have  some  tea  there,  I  should  be  glad ;  but  I 
can  wait  your  leisure.  Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way 
for  me." 

The  landlady  was  touched  by  a  consideration  she  waa  not 
much  habituated  to  receive  from  her  bluff  cnatomers. 

"  Ton  speak  very  bandsorao,  sir,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
lerve  yon,  if  you  will  excuse  all  faults.  This  way  sir."  Leonard 
lowered  his  knapsack,  stepped  into  the  passage,  with  some 
difficulty  forced  his  way  through  a  knot  of  sturdy  giants  in 
top-boots  or  leathern  gaiters,  who  were  swarming  in  and  ont 
the  tap-i'oom,  and  followed  hia  hostess  up-stairs  to  a  littla 
bed-room  at  the  top  of  the  bouse. 

"  It  is  small,  sir,  and  high,"  said  the  hostess,  apologetJc^iLly. 
"But  thtre  be  four  gentlemen  farmers  that  have  wme  agrott 
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^^Hisl.iacc,  and  all  tbe  Qi-st  lL>or  is  engngcd  ;  you  will  bo  mur« 

^^PI>iLt  nf  the  noise  here." 

^H^  " Nothing  can  suit  me  better.  Bnt,  stay — pardon  me ; "  an] 
Leonard,  glancing  at  the  garb  ot  the  hostess,  obaerved  ahewf^ 
not  in  mourning.  "A  little  girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  church 
yard  yonder,  weeping  very  bitterly — Is  she  a  relation  of  yours  ? 
Poor  child,  she  eeema  to  have  deeper  feelings  than  are  common 
at  her  age." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  putting  the  comer  of  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  "  it  ia  a  very  sad  stoiy — I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Her  father  was  taken  ill  on  his  way  to  Lunnon,  and 
stopped  here,  and  has  been  buried  four  daya.  And  the  poor 
little  girl  seems  to  have  no  relationa— and  where  ia  she  to  go  ? 
Laryec  Jones  says  we  must  pass  her  to  Marybone  parish, 
■where  her  father  lived  last ;  and  what's  to  become  of  her 
then?  My  heart  bleeds  to  think  on  it."  Hero  there  rose 
Goch  an  uproar  from  below,  that  it  waa  evident  some  quarrel 
had  broke  out ;  and  the  hostess,  recalled  to  her  duties,  hastened 
to  carry  thither  her  propitiatory  influences. 

Ijeonard  seated  himself  pensively  by  the  little  lattice.  Here 
was  some  one  more  alone  in  the  world  than  he.  And  she, 
poor  orphan,  had  no  stent  man's  heart  to  grapple  with  ia,te, 
and  no  golden  mannscripta  that  were  to  be  as  the  "  Open- 
Sesame"  te  the  treaanrea  of  Aladdin.  By-and-by,  the  hostess 
brought  him  up  a  tray  with  tea  and  other  refreshments,  and 
Leonard  resumed  his  inqniriea.  "  No  relatives  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  snrely  the  child  mast  have  some  kinsfolk  in  London  ?  Did 
her  father  leave  no  directions,  or  waa  he  ia  possession  of  hia 
faculties  P  " 

»"Tes,  sir  ;  he  was  quite  reasonable  like  to  the  last.  And  I 
asked  him.  if  he  hud  not  anything  on  his  mind,  and  he  said, 
•Ihave.'  And  I  said, 'Tour  little  girl,  sir?'  And  he  answered 
me,  '  Yes,  ma'am; '  and  laying  hia  head  on  his  pillow,  he  wept 
very  quietly.  I  could  not  say  more  myself,  for  it  set  me  off 
to  see  him  cry  so  meekly ;  but  my  husband  is  harder  nor  I, 
and  he  said,  '  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Digby ;  had  not  yon  better  write 
to  your  friends  ? ' 

" '  Friends ! '  said  the  gentleman,  in  such  a  voice !  '  Friends 
I  have  but  one,  and  I  am  going  to  Him !  I  cannot  take  her 
there  r  Then  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  hissolf,  and 
called  for  his  clothes,  and  rummaged  in  the  pockets  as  if 
looking  for  aonie  address,  and  could  not  find  it.  He  seemed 
a  forgetful  kind  of  gentleman,  and  hia  hands  were  what  I  call 
Ae2ples8  hands,  sir !    And  then  he  gasped  out,  '  Stog — sto^  I   TL 
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never  had  the  addroas.     Write  to  Lord  Lea ,'  somethiag 

lite  Lord  IJester — bnt  we  could  not  make  out  the  name. 
Indeed  he  did  not  finish  it,  for  there  was  a  rush  of  blood  to 
his  lips ;  and  though  he  seemed  sensible  when  he  recovered, 
(and  knew  ns  and  his  little  girl  too,  till  ho  went  off  smiling,) 
he  never  spoke  word  more." 

"  Poor  man,"  said  Leonard,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Bnt  his 
little   girl   surely  remembers    the    name    that    ho    did    not 

"  No.  She  aaya  he  must  have  meanta  gentleman  whom  they 
had  met  in  the  Park  not  long  ago,  who  was  very  kind  to  her 
father,  and  was  Lord  something ;  but  she  don't  remember  tho 
name,  for  she  never  saw  hiTTi  before  or  siuee,  and  her  father 
talked  very  little  about  anyone  lately,  bat  thonght  he  should 
find  Bomo  kind  friends  at  Screwstown,  and  traveUed  down 
there  with  her  from  Ltmnon.  Bnt  she  supposes  he  was  dis- 
appointed, for  he  went  out,  came  back,  and  merely  told  her  to 
put  np  the  things,  as  they  mnat  go  back  to  Lannon.  And  on 
his  way  there  he — died.  Hush,  what's  that  ?  I  hope  she  did 
not  overhear  us.  No,  we  were  talking  low.  She  has  the  next 
room  to  yonr'n,  sir.    I  thought  I  heard  her  sobbing.    Hash ! " 

"In  the  next  room?  I  hear  nothing.  Well,  with  your 
leave,  I  will  speak  to  her  before  I  quit  you.  And  had  her 
father  no  money  with  him  ?  " 

"Tes,  a  few  sovereigns,  sir;  they  paid  for  his  fnneral,  and 
there  ia  a  little  left  still— enough  to  lake  her  to  town;  for  my 
husband  said,  says  he,  '  Hannah,  the  widow  gave  her  mite, 
and  we  must  not  take  the  orphan's;*  and  laj  husband  is  a 

"  Let  mo  take  your  hand,  ma'am..     God  reward  you  both," 

"La,  sir! — why,  even  Dr.  Dose  well  said,  rather  grumpily 
thoagh,  '  Never  mind  my  hill ;  but  don't  call  me  up  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  again,  without  knowing  a  little  laoro 
about  people.'  And  I  never  afore  knew  Dr.  Dosewell  go 
without  his  bill  being  paid.  He  said  it  was  a  trick  o'  the 
other  Doctor  to  spite  him.' 

"  What  other  Doctor  p  " 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  gentleman,  who  got  ont  with  Mr.  Digby 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  stayed  till  the  neit  morning ;  and 
our  Doctor  says  his  name  ia  Morgan,  and  he  lives  in — Inranon, 
— id  is  a  homy — something." 

"  Homicide,"  suggested  Leonard,  ignorantly. 

"Ah — homicide;  something  like  that,  only  a  deal  longef 
BJid  worse.    Bat  he  left  some  of  the  tiniest  little  balls  yon 
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over  see,  sir.  to  give  tho  child  ;  bnt,  bless  yon,  thuy  did  her 
no  good — how  should  they?" 

"  Tiny  balls,  oh — horaoBopathtst — -I  tmderatand.  And  the 
Doctor  was  kind  to  her;  perhaps  ho  may  help  her.  Have  you 
Written  to  him  P" 

"  But  we  doa't  know  his  address,  and  Itonnon  is  b  rast 
place,  sir." 
I       "I  am  going  to  London,  and  will  find  it  oat." 
I       "Ah,   sir,   you  seem  very  kind;  and  ain'  she  must   go  to 
Lnnnon,  (for  what  can  we  do  with  her  here  ? — she's  too  genteel 
for  service,)  I  wish  sbe  was  going  with  yon." 

"  With  me ! "  said  Leonard,  startled — "  with  me !  Well, 
why  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  comes  of  good  blood,  air.     Tou  would  hare 
*  tnown  her  father  was  quite  the  gentleman,  only  to  see  him 
I  die,  sir.  He  wont  oS  so  kind  and  civil  like,  as  if  be  was  ashamed 
I  to  give  BO  much  trouble — quite  a  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was 
one.     And  so  are  yon,    sir,    I'm   sure,"    said  the   landlady, 
curtseying ;  "  I  know  what  gentlefolk  be.     I've  been  a  house- 
keeper in  the  first  of  families  in  this  very  shire,  sir,  thoagh  I 
can  t  aay  I've  served  in  Lannon  j  and,  so,  as  gentlefolks  kiiow 
eaob  other,  I've  no  doubt  yon  could  find  out  her  relations. 
Dear — dear!     Coming,  coming!" 

Here  tbere  were  lond  cries  for  the  hostess,  and  she  hurried 
away.  The  farmers  and  drovers  were  beginning  to  depart, 
and  their  bills  wore  to  be  made  out  and  paid.  Leonard  saw 
bis  hostess  no  more  that  ni^iit.  The  lait  Hip — hip — hurrah, 
was  heard ;  some  toast,  perhaps  to  the  health  of  the  county 
members ; — and  the  chamber  of  woe,  beside  Leonard's,  rattled 
with  the  shout.  By-and-by,  silence  gradually  succeeded  tho 
Tarious  dissonant  sounds  below.  Tho  carta  and  gigs  rolled 
away;  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  tho  road  ceased:  there  was 
then  a  dumb  dull  sound  as  of  locking-np,  and  low,  humming 
voices  below,  and  footsteps  mounting  the  stairs  to  bed,  with 
now  and  then  a  drankon  hiccup  or  maudlin  laugh,  as  some 
conquered  votary  of  Bacchus  was  fairly  carried  np  to  his 
domicile. 

All,  then,  at  last  was  silent,  just  aa  the  clock  from  the 
church  sounded  the  stroke  of  eleven. 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  over  his  MSS. 
There  was  first  a  project  for  an  improvement  on  the  steatn- 
engine — a  project  that  had  long  lain  in  his  mind,  begun  with 
the  first  knowledge  of  mechanics  that  ho  had  gleaned  from 
hia  purchases  of    the  Tinker.      He  put  ttat  aavS^a  ■&<tw — -i^ 
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'  required  too  great  an  effort  of  the 


He  glanced  less  hastily  over  a  collection  of  eeaajs  on 
eabjectB^ — some  that  he  thonght  indiffereiit,  some  that  he 
thought  good.  He  then  lingered  over  a  collection  of  vetse^ 
written  in  hia  beat  hand  with  loving  care — verses  first  inspired 
liy  hia  perusal  of  Nora's  melancholy  raoraoriaia.  These  verses 
were  aa  a  diary  of  his  heart  and  his  fancy — those  deep,  nn- 
witnessed  straggles  which  the  boyhood  of  all  more  thonghtfol 
natnres  has  passed  in  its  bright  yet  mnrlcy  storm  of  the  clond 
and  the  lightning- flash— though  but  few  boys  pause  to  record 
the  ci'isia  from  which  slowly  emerges  Man.  And  these  first 
desultory  grapplings  with  the  fugitive  airy  images  that  flit 
through  the  dim  chambers  of  the  brain,  had  become  with  each 
effort  more  sustained  and  vigorous,  till  the  phantoms  were 
spelled,  the  flying  ones  arrested,  tbe  Immaterial  seized,  and 
clothed  with  Form.  Gazing  on  his  last  effort,  Leonard  felt 
that  there  at  length  spoke  forth  the  Poet.  It  was  a  work 
which,  though  aa  yet  but  half  completed,  came  from  a  strong 
hand ;  not  that  shadow  trembling  on  unsteady  waters,  which 
is  but  the  pale  reflex  and  imitation  of  some  bright  mind, 
qihered  out  of  reach  and  afar,  but  an  original  substance — a 
life — a  thing  of  the  Creative  Faculty— breathing  back  already 
the  breath  it  had  received.  This  work  had  paused  during 
Leonard's  residence  with  Mr.  Avenel,  or  had  only  now  and 
then,  in  stealth,  and  at  night,  received  a  rare  touch.  Now,  as 
with  a  fresh  eye,  he  reperused  it,  and  with  that  strange, 
innocent  admiration,  not  of  self — for  a  man's  work  is  not, 
alas!  himself — it  is  the  beautified  and  idealised  essence,  ex- 
tracted he  knows  not  how  from  hia  own  human  elements  of 
clay — admiration  known  bnt  to  poets — their  purest  doligh^ 
often  their  sole  reward.  And  then,  with  a  warmer  and  mora' 
ear*hly  beat  of  his  full  heart,  he  rushed  in  fancy  to  the  Great' 
Cit  ',  where  all  rivers  of  Fame  meet,  but  not  to  be 
and  lost — sallying  forth  agaiu,  individualised  and  separate, 
to  flow  through  that  one  vast  Thought  of  God  which  we  call 
The  Woeld. 

He  put  up  his  papers ;  and  opened  hia  window,  .  . 

ordinary  custom,  before  he  retired  to  rest — for  he  had  maaj 
odd  habits ;  and  he  loved  to  look  out  into  the  night  when 
he  prayed.  His  soul  seemed  to  escape  from  the  body — to 
mount  on  the  air— to  gain  more  rapid  access  to  the  far  Throna.] 
in  the  Infinite — when  his  breath  went  forth  among  the  winds,, 
and  his  eyes  rested  fixed  on  the  stars  of  Heaven, 
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^^M  thoa  looked  gently  out ;  the  coaement  next  hiii  own 

^^H  open.     Some  one  waa  aleo  at  watch  by  that  casement — per- 

^^B  liaps  also  pniymg.   He  listened  yet  more  intently,  and  caught, 

^^M  Boft,  and  low,  the  words,  "  Father — ^father — do  yon  hoar  mo 
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So  tbe  boy  prayed  silently;  and  after  his  prayer  he  was 
ftbont,  lingeringly,  to  close  the  lattice,  when  he  heard  difl- 
tiactly  Bobs  close  at  hand.     He  pansed,  and  held  his  breath  ; 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Leonaru  opened  his  door  and  stole  towards  that  of  the  room 
adjoining ;  for  his  first  natural  impulse  had  been  to  enter  and 
conflole.  But  when  his  touch  waa  on  the  handle,  he  drew 
back.  Child  though  the  mourner  was,  her  sorrows  were 
rendered  yet  more  sacred  from  intrusion  by  her  sei.  Some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what,  in  his  young  ignorance,  withheld 
him  from  the  threshold.  To  have  crossed  it  then  would  have 
seemed  to  him  profanation.  So  he  returned,  and  for  hours 
yet  he  occasionaUy  heard  the  sobs,  till  they  died  away,  and 
I    childhood  wept  itself  to  sleep. 

Udt  the  nest  morning,  when  he  heard  his  neighbour  astir, 
'  he  knocked  sently  at  her  door :  there  was  no  answer.  Ha 
entered  softly,  and  saw  her  seated  very  listlessly  in  the  centre 
of  the  room — as  if  it  had  no  familiar  nook  or  comer  as  the 
rooms  of  home  have — her  hands  drooping  on  her  lap,  and  her 
eyes  gazing  desolately  on  the  floor.  Then  he  approached  and 
Bpoke  to  her. 

Helen  was  very  subdued,  and  very  silent.  Her  tears  seemed 
dried  np  ;  and  it  was  long  before  she  gave  sign  or  token  that 
she  heeded  him.  At  leiigtli,  however,  he  gradually  succeeded 
in  ronsing  her  interest;  and  the  first  symptom  of  his  success 
ve&a  in  the  quiver  of  her  lip,  and  the  overflow  of  her  downcast 
ejea. 

By  little  and  little  he  wormed  himself  into  her  confidence ; 
and  she  told  him,  in  broken  whispers,  her  simple  story.  But 
what  moved  him  the  most  was,  that,  beyond  her  sense  of 
loneliness,  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  her  own  unprotected  state. 
She  moQmed  the  object  she  had  nursed,  and  heeded,  and 
cherished ;  for  she  had  been  rather  the  protectress  than  the 
protected  to  the  helpless  dead.  Ho  could  not  gain  from  her 
any  more  satisfactory  information   than   the  laadlad^  heil. 
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already  imp&rted,  as  to  her  friends  and  prospects ;  bat  sae 
permitted  him  passively  to  look  among  tto  cEEecta  her  fether 
bad  left — save  only  that,  if  bis  hand  touched  something  that 
seemed  to  her  asBociations  eapeciallj  holy,  she  waved  bim  back, 
r  drew  it  quickly  away.  There  were  many  bills  receipted  in 
ho  name  of  Captain  Dighy — old  yellow  foded  muaic-ecoreH 
for  the  flute — extracts  of  Parts  from  Prompt  Books — gay 
parts  of  lipely  comedies,  in  which  heroes  have  so  noble  a  con- 
tempt for  money — fit  heroes  for  a  Sheridan  and  a  Farquhar; 
— close  by  these  were  several  pawnbroker's  tickets ;  and,  not 
rayed  smoothly,  but  crumpled  up,  as  if  with  an  indijn<^nt 
rvous  clutch  of  the  helpless  hands,  some  two  or  three  letters. 
He  asked  Helen's  permission  to  glance  at  these,  for  they  might 
afford  a  clue  to  friends.  Heleu  gave  the  permission  by  a 
silent  bend  o£  the  head.  The  letters,  however,  wore  but  short 
and  freezing  answers  from  what  appeared  to  be  distant  con- 
Bections  or  former  friends,  or  persons  to  whom  the  deceased 
had  appUed  for  some  situation.  They  were  all  very  dis- 
heartonitig  in  their  tone.  Leonard  next  endeavoured  to 
refresh  Helen's  memory  as  to  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
which  had  been  last  on  her  father's  lips  :  bnt  there  be  failed 
wholly.  For  it  may  bo  remembered  that  Lord  L'Estranga, 
when  he  pressed  his  loan  on  Mr.  Digby,  and  subsequently 
told  that  gentleman  to  address  to  him  at  Mr.  Egorton's,  hud, 
from  &  natural  delicacy,  sent  the  child  on,  that  she  m.ight  not 
witness  the  charity  bestowed  on  the  father ;  and  Helen  said 
truly,  that  Mr.  Digby  had  sunk  latterly  into  an  habitual 
silence  on  all  his  affairs.  Sho  might  have  heard  her  father 
mention  the  name,  but  she  had  not  treasured  it  up ;  all  she 
mid  say  was,  that  she  should  know  tbe  stranger  again  if  she 
met  him,  and  his  dog  too.  Seeing  that  the  child  hud  grown 
caka,  Leonard  was  then  going  to  leave  the  room,  in  ordec  to 
confer  with  the  hostess;  when  she  rose  suddenly,  though  noiaft- 
lessly,  and  put  her  little  hand  in  his,  as  if  to  detain  him.  Bha 
did  not  say  a  word — the  actiou  said  all — said,  "  Do  not  desert 
me."  And  Leonard's  heart  mshod  to  his  lips,  and  he  answered 
to  the  action,  as  ho  bent  down  and  kissed  her  eheek,  "  Orphan, 
will  you  go  with  me  P  "We  have  one  Father  yet  to  both  of  ua, 
and  He  will  guide  ua  on  earth.  I  am  fatherless,  like  yon." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his — looked  at  him  long — and  thoa 
leant  her  head  confidingly  on  his  strong  young  shonldor. 
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^H  At  nana  that  sauo  day,  the  jouug  man  anil  tho  cliild  were 
^^  oji  thoir  road  to  London.  The  boat  had  at  first  a  little  de- 
murred at  tmsting  Helen  to  so  young  a  companion  ;  bat 
Leonard,  in  his  happy  ignorance,  had  talked  bo  sangniuely  of 
finding  out  thia  lord,  or  some  adequate  protectr>rs  for  the 
cliild ;  and  in  ao  grand  a  strain,  though  with  all  sincerity — 
had  spoken  of  his  own  great  proHpocts  in  the  metropolis  (he 
did  not  say  what  they  were !)— that  had  he  been  the  craftiest 
impostor  he  conld  not  more  have  taken  in  the  mstic  host. 
And  while  the  landlady  still  cherished  the  illuaivo  fancy,  that 
all  gentlefolks  mnst  know  each  other  in  London,  as  they  did 
in  a  county,  the  landlord  believed,  at  least,  that  a  yoang  man 
so  respectably  dressed,  although  but  a  foot^ traveller — who 
talked  in  so  confident  a  tone,  and  who  was  so  willing  to  under- 
take what  »agkt  be  rather  a  barthensome  charge,  unless  ho 
saw  how  to  rid  himaeU'  of  it — would  be  sure  to  have  frienda, 
alder  and  wiser  than  himself,  who  would  judge  what  conld 
beet  be  done  fur  the  orphan. 

And  what  was  the  boat  to  do  with  her  ?  Better  this  volno- 
teered  escort,  at  least,  than  vaguely  passing  her  on  from,  parish 
to  parish,  Emd  leaving  her  friendless  at  last  in  tho  streets  of 
Ijtmdon.  Helen,  too,  smiled  for  tho  first  time  on  being  aakcd 
her  wishes,  and  again  put  her  hand  in  Leonard's.  la  abort, 
so  it  was  settled. 

•  The  little  girl  made  up  a  handle  of  the  things  she  most 
prized  or  needed.  Ijconard  did  not  feci  the  additional  load, 
as  he  slnng  it  to  his  knapsack ;  tbe  rest  of  the  luggage  was  to 
be  sent  to  London  as  soon  as  Leonard  wrote,  (which  he  pro- 
mised to  do  soon,)  and  gave  an  address. 

Helen  paid  her  last  visit  to  the  churchyard  ;  and  she  joined 
her  companion  as  he  stood  on  tbe  road,  without  the  solemn 
precinctB.  And  now  they  bad  gone  on  some  hours;  atidwben 
he  asked  it  she  were  tired,  she  still  answei-ed  "  No."  Bub 
Leonard  was  merciful,  and  made  their  day's  journey  short  j 
and  it  took  tbem  some  days  to  I'eacb  London.  By  the  long 
lonely  way  they  grew  so  intimate,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  they  called  each  other  brother  and  sister;  and  Leonard, 
to  bis  delight,  found  that  as  her  grief,  with  tbe  bodily  movo- 
ment  and  tbe  chango  of  Gcenc,  subsided  from  its  first  intense* 
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nesa  atid  its  insensibility  to  other  impresaiona,  alie  developed 
a  quickness  of  comprehension  far  beyond  her  years.  Poof 
child !  that  had  been  forced  npon  her  by  Necessity.  And  abe 
understood  him  in  his  spiritual  consolations — half  poetical, 
half  religions ;  and  she  listened  to  his  own  tale,  and  the  story 
of  his  self-edncation  and  solitary  struggles — those,  too,  she 
understood.  But  when  ho  bvirst  out  with  hia  enthusiasm, 
hia  glorious  hopea,  his  confidence  in  the  fate  before  them, 
then  she  would  shake  her  head  very  quietly  and  very  sadly. 
Did  she  comprehend  them  ?  Alas !  perhaps  too  well.  She 
knew  niore  aa  to  real  life  than  he  did.  Leonard  was  at  first 
their  joint  treasitrer;  but  before  the  second  day  was  over, 
Helen  seemed  to  discover  that  ho  was  too  lavish!  and  she 
told  him  80,  with  a  prudent  grave  look,  patting  her  hand  on 
his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  enter  an  inn  to  dine ;  and  the 
gravity  would  have  been  comic,  but  that  the  eyes  throngh 
their  molatui'e  were  80  meek  and  gratefnl,  She  felt  he  waa 
about  to  incur  that  ruinous  exti-avagance  on  her  ncconnt. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  purse  found  its  way  into  her  keeping, 
and  then  she  looked  proud  and  in  her  natnral  element. 

Ah !  what  happy  meals  under  her  care  wero  provided ;  so 
much  more  enjoyable  than  in  dull,  sanded  inn  parlonrs, 
swarming  with  flies,  and  reeking  with  stale  tobacco.  Sha 
would  leave  him  at  the  enti'ance  of  a  village,  bound  forward, 
and  cater,  and  return  with  a  little  basket  and  a  pretty  bine 
jug — which  she  had  bought  on  the  road — the  last  filled  with 
new  milk  ;  the  first  with  new  bread,  and  some  special  dain^ 
in  radishes  or  water- cresses.  And  she  had  such  a  talent  for 
finding  out  the  prettiest  spot  whereon  to  halt  and  dine :  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  a  wood — so  still,  it  was  like  a  forest  in 
fairy  tales,  the  hare  stealing  through  the  alleys,  or  the  squirrel 
peeping  at  them  from  the  boughs ;  sometimes  by  a  little 
brawling  stream,  with  the  fishes  seen  under  the  clear  wavo, 
and  shooting  round  the  crumbs  thrown  to  them.  They  mada 
nn  Arcadia  of  the  dull  road  up  to  their  dread  Thermopylffi — 
the  war  against  the  million  that  waited  them  on  the  otiier  side 
of  their  pass  through  T 
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II  his  grand  simplicity. 
Helen  sighed,  and  the  wise  little  head  was  shakon. 
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At  laat  they  came  within  easy  reach  of  London;  bnt 
Leonard  had  resolved  not  to  enter  the  metropoha  fatigued 
and  exhaDRt«d,  as  a  wanderer  needing  refuge,  but  fresh  and 
elate,  a«  a  conqneror  coming  in  triumph  to  take  posHcssion  of 
the  capital.  Therefore  they  halted  early  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  preceding  this  imperial  entry,  about  six  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ealing,  (for  by  that  route 
lay  their  way).  They  were  not  tired  on  arriving  at  their  inn. 
The  -weather  was  singularly  lovely,  with  that  combination  of 
softness  and  brilliancy  which  ia  only  known  to  the  rare  trao 
Knmmer  days  of  England  ;  all  below  so  graen,  above  bo  bine 
— days  of  which  we  have  about  six  in  the  year,  and  recall 
Tagndy  when  wo  read  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  JIarian,  of 
Damsea  and  Knight  in  Spenser's  golden  Summer  Song — or  of 
JacqneB,  dropped  under  the  oak  tree,  watching  the  deer 
amidst  the  deils  of  Ardennes.  So,  after  a  little  paase  at  their 
inn,  they  strolled  forth,  not  for  travel  but  pleasure,  towards 
the  cool  of  sunset,  passing  by  the  grounds  that  once  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  shrubg 
and  lawns  of  that  beautiful  domain  through  the  lodge-gates  ; 
then  they  crossed  into  some  fields,  and  came  to  a  little  rivulet 
called  the  Brent.  Helen  had  been  more  sad  that  day  than  on 
any  during  their  journey.  Perhaps  because,  on  approaching 
London,  the  memory  of  her  father  became  more  vivid;  per- 
haps from  her  precocious  knowledge  of  life,  and  her  foreboding 
of  what  was  to  befall  thom,  children  that  they  both  were. 
But  Leonard  was  selfish  that  day ;  he  could  not  be  influenced 
by  bia  companion's  sorrow  ;  he  was  so  full  of  his  own  sense 
of  being,  and  he  already  caught  from  the  atmosphere  the  fever 
tiiat  belongs  to  anxious  capitals. 

"Sit  bore,  sister,"  said  he  irnperionaly,  throwing  himself 
under  the  shade  of  a  pollard  tree  that  overhung  the  winding 
brook,  "  sit  hero  and  te-lk." 

He  flung  off  his  hat,  tossed  back  hia  rich  curls,  and  sprinkled 
his  brow  from  the  stream  that  eddied  round  the  roots  of  the 
tree  that  bulged  out,  bald  and  gnaried  from  the  bank,  and 
delved  into  the  waves  below.  Helen  quietly  obeyed  him,  and 
ncEtled  close  to  his  side. 

"  And  so  this  London  is  really  very  vast  ? — very  ?  "  ho 
repeated  inqni  si  lively. 
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"Very,"  answered  Helen,  as,  abstractedly,  slie  plncked  thm 
cowslips  near  her,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  running  waters. 
"  See  now  the  flowers  are  carried  down  the  Btream !  They 
are  lost  now.  London  is  to  ns  what  the  river  is  to  the  flowew 
— rery  vast — very  strong ; "  and  phe  added,  after  a.  pause, 
"  very  cruel !  " 

"  Ornel !  Ah,  it  has  been  so  to  yon ;  but  noai ! — now  I  will 
take  care  of  you  t "  he  smiled  triumphantly ;  and  his  smile 
was  beautiful  both  in  its  pride  and  its  kindness.  It  is 
astonishing  bow  Leonard  had  altered  since  he  had  left  his 
uncle's.  He  was  both  younger  and  older ;  for  the  sense  of 
genius,  when  it  snaps  its  shackles,  makes  na  both  older  and 
wiser  as  to  the  world  it  soars  to — younger  and  blinder  as  to 
the  world  it  springs  from. 

"And  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  city  either,  you  say  ?" 

"  Veiy  ugly,  indeed,"  said  Helen,  with  some  ferronr;  "at 
least  all  I  have  seen  of  it," 

"  Bnt  there  must  bo  parts  that  are  prettier  than  others  P 
Tou  say  there  are  parks :  why  should  not  wo  lodge  nc^ 
them,  and  look  upon  the  green  trees  P  " 

"  That  would  bo  nice,"  said  Helen,  almost  joyously :  "  but 
— "  and  here  the  head  was  shaken — "  there  are  no  lodgingB 
for  us  escept  in  courts  and  alleys." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ?  "  echoed  Helen,  with  a  smile,  and  she  held  up  tbo 
pnrse. 

"  Pooh  !  always  that  horrid  purse  ;  as  if,  too,  we  were  not 
going  to  fill  it.  Did  not  I  tell  you  the  story  of  Fortunio  ? 
Well,  at  all  orents,  we  will  go  first  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  yon  last  lived,  and  Icam  there  all  we  can;  and  then 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  1  will  see  this  Dr.  Morgan,  and  find 
out  the  Lord." 

The  tears  started  to  Helen's  soft  eyes.  "  Ton  want  to  get 
rid  of  me  soon,  brother." 

"I!  Ah,  I  feel  so  happy  to  have  you  with  mo,  it  seoma  to 
me  as  if  I  had  pined  for  you  all  my  life,  and  yon  had  come  at 
last;  for  I  never  had  brother,  nor  sister,  nor  any  one  to  love, 
that  was  not  older  than  myself,  except — " 

"Except  the  young  lady  you  told  me  of,"  said  Hel^n,  turitJ 
ingaway  her  face;  for  children  are  very  jealous.  I 

"  Tea,  I  loved  her,  love  her  still,  Bnt  that  was  diHerent,**^ 
said  Leonard.  "  I  could  never  have  talked  to  her  as  to  you : 
to  yon  I  open  my  whole  heart ;  yon  are  my  little  Muse,  Helen  : 
I  confess  to  you  my  wild  whims  and  fancies  as  frankly  aa  if 
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I  were  writing  poetry."  As  be  said  tliis,  a  step  was  heard, 
and  a  shadow  fell  over  the  stream.  A  belated  angler  appeared 
on  the  margin,  drawing  liis  line  impatiently  acraas  the  water, 
aa  if  to  worry  some  dozing  fish  into  a  bito  before  it  finally 
settled  itself  for  the  night.  Absorbed  in  hia  occupation,  the 
angler  did  not  observe  the  young  persons  on  the  award  under 
the  tree,  and  he  halted  there,  cloBe  npoa  them. 

"  Cnrse  that  perch ! "  said  ho  aJoud. 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Leonard ;  for  the  man,  in  stepping 
back,  nearly  trod  upon  Helen. 

The  angler  turned.  "  What'a  the  matter  ?  Hist !  you 
have  frightened  my  perch.     Keep  etill,  can't  you  ?  " 

Helen  drew  herself  oat  of  the  way,  and  Leonard  remained 
motionlesB,  He  rem.em.bered  Jackeymo,  and  felt  a  sympathy 
for  the  angler. 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  perch,  that !  "  muttered  the 
atranger,  soliloquising.  "It  has  the  devil's  own  luck.  It 
mnst  have  been  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth,  that 
dunned  perch  !  I  shall  never  catch  it — never !  Ha ! — no — ■ 
only  a  weed.  I  give  it  up."  With  this,  he  indignantly  jerked 
his  rod  from  the  water  and  began  to   disjoint  it.     While 

'  mrely  engaged  in  this  occupation,  he  turned  to  Leonard, 

''Hnmph!  are  youintimately  acquainted  with  this  stream, 
?" 

"  No,"  answered  Leonard.     "  I  never  saw  it  before." 

Akolbb,  (solemnly.) — "  Then  young  man,  take  my  advice, 
and  do  not  give  way  to  its  fascinationa.  Su",  I  am  a  martyr 
to  this  strewn ;  it  has  been  the  Delilah  of  my  existence.'' 

Leonard,  (interested,  the  last  sentence  seemed  to  him  poeti- 
cal.)—"The  Delilah!  Sir,  the  Delilah  I  " 

ijfQLBK. — "The  Delilah.  Toung  man,  listen,  and  be 
warned  by  example.  When  I  was  abont  your  age,  I  first 
came  to  this  stream  to  fish.  Sir,  on  that  fatal  day,  about 
8  P.M.,  I  hooked  up  a  fish — such  a  big  one,  it  must  have 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  Sir,  it  was  that  length;"  and 
ihe  angler  put  finger  to  wrist.  "And  just  when  I  had  got  it 
nearly  ashore,  by  the  very  place  where  you  are  sitting,  on 
that  shelving  bank,  young  man,  the  line  broke,  and  the  perch 
twisted  himself  among  those  roots,  and — cacodsemon  tliat  he 
was — ran  off,  hook  and  all.  Well,  that  fish  haunted  me  j 
never  before  had  I  seen  such  a  fish.  Minnows  I  had  caught 
in  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  also  gudgeons,  and  occasionally 
a  dace.  But  a  fish  like  that — a  PERCH — all  his  fins  np,  like 
the  sails  of  a  man-of-war — a  monster  perch — a  whale  of  a 
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perch  ! — No,  never  tiU  then  had  I  known  what  leviathans  h'e 
hid  within  the  deeps.  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had  returned ; 
and  again,  air, — I  caught  that  perch.  And  this  time  I  pulled 
Him  fairly  out  o£  the  water.  Ho  escaped ;  and  how  did  to 
escape  ?  Sir,  he  left  his  eye  behind  him  on  the  hook,  Yeai^ 
long  years,  have  passed  since  then ;  hnt  never  shall  I  forget 
the  agony  of  that  moment." 

Leonard. — "  To  the  perch,  sir?" 

Angler. — "  Perch !  agony  to  him !  He  enjoyed  it : — agony 
to  me.  I  gazed  on  that  eye,  and  the  eye  looked  as  sly  and  aa 
nicked  as  if  it  was  laughing  in  my  face.  Well,  sir,  I  had 
heard  that  there  is  no  tetter  bait  for  a  perch  than  a  perch's 
nye.  I  adjusted  that  eye  on  the  hook,  and  dropped  in  the 
[me  gently.  The  water  was  unnsually  clear;  in  two  niinntea 
I  saw  that  perch  return.  He  approaehed  the  hook ;  he  recog- 
nised his  eye — frisked  his  tail — made  a  phmge — and,  as  I 
live,  carried  ofE  the  eye,  safe  and  sound ;  and  I  saw  him 
digesting  it  by  the  side  of  that  water-lily.  The  mocking 
fiend!  Seven  times  siuce  that  day,  in  the  course  of  a,  varied 
and  eventful  life,  have  I  caught  that  perch,  and  seven  times 
has  that  perch  escaped." 

Leosard,  (astonished.) — "It  can't  be  the  same  perch; 
perches  are  very  tender  fish — a  hook  inside  of  it,  and  an  eye 
hooked  out  of  it- — no  perch  could  withstand  such  havoc  in  its 
constitution." 

Angieh,  (with  an  appeai-ance  of  aw&) — "It  does  seem 
Bupernatural.  But  it  is  that  perch ;  for  harkye,  sir,  there  is 
ONLY  ONK  perch  in  the  whole  brook!  All  the  years  I  have 
fished  here,  I  have  never  caught  another  perch;  and  this 
solitary  inmate  of  the  watery  element  I  know  by  sight  better 
than  I  knew  niy  own  lost  father.  For  each  time  that  I  have 
raised  it  out  of  the  water,  its  profile  has  been  turned  to  me, 
and  I  have  seen  with  a  shudder,  that  it  has  had  only — One 
Eye !  It  is  a  most  mysterious  and  a  moat  diabolical  phenome- 
non, that  perch  !  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  prospects  in  life. 
I  was  offered  a  situation  in  Jamaica :  I  could  not  go  with 
that  perch  left  here  in  triumph.  I  might  afterwards  have 
had  an  appointment  in  India,  but  I  could  not  put  the  oceaa 
between  myaelf  and  that  perch :  thua  have  I  frittered  away 
my  existence  in  the  fatal  metropolis  of  my  native  land.  And 
once  a  week  from  February  to  December,  I  come  hither — 
Good  Heavens !  if  I  should  catch  the  perch  at  last,  the  occa- 
pa*ion  of  my  existence  will  be  gone." 

Leonard  gazed  curiously  at  the  angler,  an  the  lost  tbtu 
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moarnfolty  coacinded.  The  ornate  turn  of  his  periods  did 
not  suit  with  his  costmne.  He  looked  woefulij-  threadbara 
and  shabby— a  genteel  sort  of  sbabbiness  too — Bhabbiness  in 
black.  There  waa  humour  in  the  comers  of  his  lip;  and  hu 
hands,  though  they  did  not  seem  very  clean — indeed  hi) 
occupation  was  not  friendly  to  such  niceties — -were  those  of  s 
man  who  had  not  known  manual  labour.  His  fttce  was  pala 
and  puffed,  but  the  tip  of  the  nose  was  red.  He  did  not  seem 
OB  if  the  watery  element  was  aa  familiar  to  himself  as  to  his 
Delilah — -the  perch. 

"  Such  is  Life!"  recommenced  the  angler,  in  a  moralising 
tone,  as  he  slid  his  rod  into  its  canvas  case.  "If  a  man  knew 
what  it  was  to  fish  all  one's  hfe  in  a  stream  that  has  only  one 
perch : — to  catch  that  one  perch  nine  times  in  all,  and  nine 
times  to  see  it  fall  back  into  the  water,  plump ; — if  a  man 
knew  what  it  was — why,  then" — Here  the  angler  looked  over 
his  shoulder  full  at  Leonard — "  why  then,  young  air,  he  would 
know  what  human  life  is  to  vain  ambition.     Good  evening." 

Away  he  went  treading  over  the  daisies  and  king  cups. 
Helen's  eyes  followed  him  wistfully. 

"  What  a  strange  person ! "  said  Leonard,  laughing. 

"  I  think  he  is  a  very  wise  one,"  murmured  Helen ;  and  she 
came  close  up  to  Leonard,  and  took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  as 
if  she  felt  already  that  he  was  in  need  of  the  Comforter — the 
line  broken,  and  the  perch  tost  I 

II  At  noon  the  next  day,  London  stole  upon  them  through  a 
gloomy,  thick, oppressive  atmosphere;  for  whore  is  it  that  we 
can  say  London  bursts  on  the  sight?  It  stole  on  them 
throngh  one  of  its  fairest  and  moat  gracious  avenues  of 
approach — by  the  stately  gardens  of  Kensington— along  the 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  so  on  towards  Cumberland  Gate. 

Leonard  was  not  the  least  struck.  And  yet,  with  a  very 
little  money,  and  a  very  little  taste,  it  would  be  easy  to  render 
this  entrance  to  London  as  grand  and  as  imposing  as  that  to 
Faria  from  the  Champs  Elyscas.  Aa  they  came  near  the 
Edgeware  Boad,  Helen  took  her  new  brother  by  the  hand  and 
gnided  him.  For  she  knew  all  that  neighbourhood,  and  aha 
was  acquainted  with  a  lodging  near  that  occupied  by  her 
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father,  (to  that  Iddging  itself  ate  could  not  liave 
world,)  whore  they  might  be  housed  cheaply. 

Bat  jnst  then  the  sky,  so  dtill  and  oTercast  siQcs  morning, 
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BdeiCied  one  mass  of  black  cloud.  There  suddenly  came  on  & 
▼iolent  storm  of  rain.  The  boy  and  girl  took  refuge  in  a 
covered  mews,  in  a  street  running  out  of  the  Edgoware  Road. 
This  shelter  soon  became  crowded ;  the  two  young  pilgrima 
crept  cloBo  to  the  wall,  apart  from  tha  rest — liconard'a  ami 
round  Helen's  waist,  sheltering  her  from  the  rain  that  the 
strong  wind  contending  with  it  boat  in  through  the  passage. 
Presently  a  young  gentleman  of  bettor  mien  and  dress  than 
the  other  refugees,  entered,  not  hastily,  bnt  rather  with  a  alow 
and  proud  step,  as  if,  though  he  deigned  to  take  shelter,  he 
Bcomed  to  run  to  it.  He  glanced  somewhat  haughtily  at  tha 
aBSembled  group — passed  on  through  the  midst  of  it — came 
near  Iieonard — took  off  his  hat,  and  shook  the  rain  from  its 
brim.  His  head  thus  uncovered,  left  all  hia  features  exposed ; 
and  the  village  youth  recognised,  at  the  first  glance,  his  old 
victorious  assailant  on  the  green  at  Hazeldean. 

Tet  Randal  Leslie  was  altered.  His  dark  cheek  was  as 
thin  as  in  bcnrhood,  and  even  yet  more  wasted  by  intense 
study  and  night  vigils ;  but  the  exprosaion  of  hia  face  was  at 
once  more  refined  and  manly,  and  there  was  a  steady  concen- 
trated light  in  hia  eye,  like  that  of  one  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  all  his  thoughts  to  one  point.  He  looked 
older  than  he  was.  He  was  dressed  simply  in  black,  a  colour 
which  became  him  ;  and  altogether  his  aspect  and  figure  were 
not  ahowy  indeed,  bnt  distinguished.  He  looked  to  the 
common  eye,  a  gentleman ;  and  to  the  more  observant,  a 
scholar. 

Helter-skelter  ! — pell-mcil !  the  group  in  the  passage— now 
pressed  each  on  each — now  scattered  on  all  aides — making 
way — ^rushing  down  the  mewa — against  the  walls — as  a  fiery 
horse  darted  under  shelter.  The  rider,  a  young  man,  with  a 
very  handsome  face,  and  dressed  with  that  peculiar  care  which 
we  commonly  call  dandyism,  cried  oat,  good-humouredly, 
"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  the  horeo  shan't  hurt  any  of  you — a  thou- 
sand pardons — so  ho  !  so  ho  I  "  He  patted  the  horse,  a 
stood  as  still  as  a  statue  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  j 
The  groups  resettled — Randal  approached  the  rider. 

"  Frank  Hazeldean  !  " 

it  indeed  Randal  Leslie  !  " 

Frank  was  off  his  horse  in  a  moment,  and  the  bridle  ^ 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  alim  'prentice-boy  holding  a  bundJ 
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I"  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  jon.  How  lacky 
it  was  that  I  Bhonld  turn  in  hero.  Not  like  me  either,  for 
I  doii't  lauch  care  for  a  duckin?.  Staying  in  town,  Randal  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  at  your  uncla'a,  Mr.  Kgerton,  1  have  left  Oxford." 
"For  good?" 
"For  good." 
"  Bat  you  have  not  taken  your  degree,  I  think  P  We 
Etonians  all  coiiaidered  you  booked  for  a  doable  first.  Oh  ! 
■we  have  been  bo  proud  of  yonr  fame — yon  carried  off  sU  the 

"Not  all ;  bnt  some,  certainly.  Mr.  Egerton  offered  me  my 
choice — to  stay  for  my  degree,  or  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  preferred  the  end  to  the  means.  For,  after 
all,  what  good  are  academical  honours  but  as  the  entrance  to 
life  P     To  enter  now,  is  to  save  a  step  in  a  long  way,  Frank." 

"Ah!  yoa  were  always  ambitions,  and  yoii  will  make  a 
great  figure,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  so — if  I  work  for  it.     Knowledge  is  power." 

Leonard  etartod. 

"  And  you  !  "  resumed  Eandal,  looking  with  some  cnrions 
attention  at  his  old  school-fellow.  "Yon  never  came  to 
Oxford.    I  did  hear  you  were  going  into  the  army." 

"I  am  tu  the  Guards,"  Raid  Frank,  trying  hard  not  to  look 
too  conceited  as  he  made  that  acknowledgment.  "The 
Governor  pished  a  little,  and  wonld  rather  I  had  come  to  live 
i»ith  him  in  the  old  hall,  and  take  to  farming.  Time  enough 
for  that — eh  P  By  Jove,  Randal,  how  pleasant  a  thing  is  life 
in  London  !     Do  you  go  to  Almack's  to-night  F  " 

"  No  ;  Wednesday  is  a  holiday  in  the  House  !  There  is  a 
great  Parhamentary  dinner  at  Mr.  Egerton's.  He  is  in  the 
Cabinet  now,  yon  know ;  bnt  yon  don't  see  much  of  yonr 
tmcle,  I  think, 

"  Our  sets  are  different,"  said  tl 
tone  of  roice  worthy  of  Brumraell. 
fellows  are  devilisb  dull.     Tho  rai 
whether  the  Gorernor  would  like 
Sqnare  j  bnt  pray   come  and   see   me.     Here' 
remind  you ;    you  must  dine   at    our  mess. 
fellows !     What  day  will  you  fis  ?  " 

"  I  will  call  and  let  you  know.  Don't  yo 
expensive  in  the  Guards  r  I  remember  that  you  thought  tho 
Governor,  as  yoa  call  him,  used  to  chafe  a  little  when  you 
wrote  for  more  pocket-money ;  and  the  only  time  I  ever  eaw 
yon  with  teai-s  in  yonr  eyes,  was  when  Mr,  Hazaldean,  in 


le  young  gentleman,  in  a 
"  All  those  Parliamentary 
n's  over.  I  don't  know 
me  to  call  at  Groavenor 
me.  Here's  my  card  to 
i.     Such   capital 
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BeoJing  y(m  five  ponnds,  reminded  yoa  that  his  ostnlcs 
not  untailud — were  at  hia  ovrn  dispostd,  aud  they  should  nevoi  J 
go  to  an  extravagant  spendthrift.     It  was  not  a  pies 
threat  that,  Frank." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  colouring  deeply.  "It  wa« 
not  the  threat  that  pained  me ;  it  was  that  my  father  could 
think  BO  meanly  of  mo  ae  to  fancy  that — Well— well,  but 
those  were  schoolboy  days.  And  my  father  was  always  mors 
generous  than  I  deaerved.  "We  must  see  b,  groat  deal  of  each. 
other,  Randal.  How  good-natured  yon  were  at  Eton, 
my  longs  and  shorts  for  me  ;  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Frank  swung  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  rewarded  the 
slim  youth  with  half-a-crown — a  largess  four  times  more 
ample  than  hia  father  would  have  deemed  sufficient.  A  jerk 
of  the  reins  and  a  touch  of  the  heel — off  bounded  the  fiery 
horse  and  the  gay  young  rider.  Randal  mused;  and  as  the 
rain  had  now  ceased,  the  passengers  under  shelter  dispersed 
and  went  their  way.  Only  Randal,  Leonard,  and  Helen 
remained  behind.  Then,  as  Randal,  still  musing,  lifted  his 
eyes,  they  fell  full  upon  Leonard's  face.  He  started,  passed 
his  hand  quickly  over  his  brow — looked  again,  hard  and 
piercingly ;  and  the  change  in  his  pale  cheek  to  a  shade  still 
paler — a  quick  compression  and  nervous  gnawing  of  hia  lip — 
showed  that  ho  too  recognised  an  old  foe.  Then  hia  glance 
ran  over  Leonard's  dress,  which  was  somewhat  dust-stained, 
but  far  above  the  class  amongst  which  the  peasant  was  bom. 
Randal  raised  his  brows  in  surprise,  and  with  a  smile  slightly 
supercilious — the  smile  stung  Leonard  ;  and  with  a  slow  st«p 
Randal  left  the  passage,  and  took  hia  way  towards  Grosvenor 
Square.     The  Entrance  of  Ambition  was  clear  to  him. 

Then  the  little  girl  once  more  took  Leonard  by  the  band, 
and  led  him  through  rows  of  hnmble,  obscure,  dreaiy  streets. 
It  seemed  almost  like  an  allegory  personified,  as  the  sad,  silent 
child  led  on  the  penniless  and.  low-bom  adventurer  of  genina 
by  the  squalid  shops,  and  through  the  winding  lanes,  whiob 
grew  meaner  and  meaner  till  both  their  forms  vanished  tnaa 
the  view. 
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^^P  Bdt  do  come;  change  your  tlreaa,  return  and  dine  with 
me;  yoa  will  have  jnat  time,  Harley,  You  trUl  meet  tha 
most  eminent  men  of  onr  party  ;  enrely  they  are  worth  your 
study,  philosopher  that  yoa.  affect  to  be." 

Thus  Baid  Andloy  Egerton  to  Lord  L'Estrange,  with  whom 
he  had  been  riding  (after  the  toils  of  hia  office).  The  two 
gentlemen  were  in  Audley's  libraty.  Mr.  Egerton,  as  usual, 
hnttoned  np,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  the  erect  poeturo  of 
a  man  who  scorns  "  ingloriona  ease."  Harley,  as  nsnal,  thrown 
at  length  on  the  sofa,  his  long  hair  in  careless  cnrls,  hia  neck- 
cloth loose,  his  habiliments  flowing  eimplex  ■munditiig,  indeed 
— hi&  grace  all  hia  own ;  seemingly  negligent,  never  slovenly ; 
at  ease  everywhere  and  with  every  one,  even  with  Mr.  Aadley 
Egerton,  who  chilled  or  awed  the  ease  ont  of  moat  people. 

"Nay,  my  dear  Andley,  forgive  me.  But  yonr  eminent 
men  are  all  men  of  one  idea,  and  that  not  a  diverting  one — 
politics  t  politics  !  polities !     The  storm  in  the  sancer." 

"  Bnt  what  is  your  lite,  Harley  ? — ^the  saucer  without  the 
storm  ?  " 

"  Do  yon  know,  that'a  very  well  said,  Andloy  ?  I  did  not 
think  yon  had  so  mach  liveliness  of  repartee.  Life — life !  it 
is  insipid,  it  is  shallow.  No  launching  Argosies  in  the  Baucer, 
Audley.  I  have  the  oddest  fancy — " 

"  That  of  conrne,"  said  Andley,  drily ;  "you  never  have  any 
other.     What  is  the  new  one  ?  " 

Hablet,  (with  great  gi'avity.) — "Do  you  believe  in  Mes- 
merism ?  " 

Atidlet. — "  Certainly  not," 

Haklet. — "  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  an  animal  magnc- 
tiser  to  get  me  oat  of  my  own  skin  into  somebody  else's! 
That's  my  fancy  !  I  am  so  tired  of  myaelf — ^ao  tired  I  I  have 
rnn  through  all  ray  ideas — know  every  one  of  thorn  by  heart. 
When  some  pretentions  impostor  of  an  idea  perks  itself  up 
and  says,  '  Look  at  me — ^I'm  a  now  acquaintance,'  I  just  give 
H  a  nod,  and  say,  '  Not  at  all — yon  have  only  got  a  new  coat 
on;  yon  are  the  same  old  ■wretch  that  has  bored  me  these  last 
twenty  years ;  get  away.'  But  if  one  could  be  in  a  now  skin! 
if  I  could  be  for  balf-an-hour  your  tall  porter,  or  one  of  your 
mt  matter-of-fact  men,  I  should  iiiisa. letiW^  to.N^\iA» 
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new  world. •  Every  man's  brain  must  be  a  world  in  itself, 
eh  P  If  I  could  bnfc  make  &  parocliinl  settlement  oven  in 
youra,  Andley — mn  overallyonr  thoughts  and  sensationa.  Upon. 
my  life,  I'll  go  and  talk  to  that  French  meameriserabont  it." 

AuBLET,  (who  does  not  seem  to  like  the  notion  of  having  hia 
thoughts  and  sensations  rummaged,  even  W  his  friend,  and  even 
in  faSoy.) — "  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  !  Do  talk  like  a  man  of  senae." 

Hakley. — "  Man  of  sense  !  Whyre  shall  I  find  a  model  ? 
I  don't  know  a  man  of  sense ! — never  mot  such  a  creatarc. 
Don't  believe  it  ever  existed.  At  one  time  I  thought  Socrates 
nmst  havo  boon  a  man  of  sense ;  a  delnsion ;  he  woold  stand 
gazing  into  the  air,  and  talking  to  his  Grenins  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  la  that  like  a  man  of  seose  ?  Poor  Andley;  how 
puzzled  he  looks !  Well,  I'll  try  and  talk  sense  to  obbge  you. 
And  first  (here  Harley  raised  hiraaelf  on  hia  elbow)^ — first,  ie 
it  true,  aa  I  have  heard  vaguely,  that  you  are  paying  court  to 
the  sister  of  that  infamous  Italian  traitor  ?  " 

"  Madame  di  Nogra  ?  So :  I  am  not  paying  court  to  her," 
answered  Andley,  with  a  cold  amile.  "  But  she  is  very  hand- 
some J  she  ia  very  clever  j  she  is  useful  to  me — I  need  not  say 
how  or  why  ;  that  bolonga  to  my  metier  aa  a  politician.  But  I 
think,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  or  get  your  fi-iend  to  take 
it,  I  could  obtain  from  her  brother,  through  my  influence  with 
her,  Bome  libera!  concBBsioas  to  your  exile.  Sheia  very  ansioua 
to  know  where  he  is." 

"  Yon  have  not  tohi  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  promised  you  I  would  keep  that  secret." 

"  Be  sure  you  do ;  it  is  only  for  some  mischief,  some  snar& 
that  she  could  desire  such  information.  Concessiona  !  poohl 
This  ia  no  qnestion  of  concessions,  but  of  rights." 

"I  think  you  should  leave  your  friend  to  judge  of  tha,t." 

"Well,  I  will  write  to  him.  Meanwhile,  bowaro  of  this 
woman.  I  have  heard  much  of  her  abroad,  and  ahe  has  the 
character  of  her  brother  for  duplicity  and — " 

"Beanty,"  interrupted  Andley,  turning  the  conversation 
with  practised  adroitness.  "lam  told  that  the  Count  ia  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  in  Europe,  much  handsomer  than  hia 
sister,  atDl,  though  nearly  twice  her  age.  Tut — tut — Harlay; 
fear  not  for  me.  I  am  proof  against  all  feminine  attractions. 
This  heart  is  dead." 

■  If,  at  tho  date  in  which  Lord  L'EBtninp!  held  this  oonTBrsstion  with  Mr 
Egortoii,  Alfred  do  Musstt  had  written  hia  oomedieg,  we  ahoutd  suspect  that  hi* 
lordahip  had  plagiarised  from  ond  of  them  the  whinuucal  idea  that  he  here  venti 
upon  Audley.  In  repeating  il,  the  author  at  least  eannnl  cerapa  from  Iha 
charge  at  obljgatioa  to  a  yraSjsi  irlwu  kosutai  ii  wifflalBntlT  opulint  to  juittft 
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r"  Nay,  nay ;  it  is  nrrt  for  yoa  to  Kpeak  thus — leave  tfa&t  to 
Oni.  Bnt  even  I  wiH  not  nay  it.  The  heart  never  dies.  And 
ron  J  -what  haTe  yoQ  lost  P^ — a  wife ;  trno ;  an  ercellent  Boble- 
nearted  womaii.  But  was  it  love  that  you  felt  for  her  ?  En- 
viable  man,  hnve  yon  ever  loved  ?" 

"Perhaps  not,  Harlcy,"  said  Aadley,  trith  a  somhre  aspect, 
and  indejeotcd  accents;  "very  few  men  ever  have  loved,  at 
least  as  yon.  mean  by  the  word.  But  there  are  other  pasfiious 
than  love  that  3dll  Hio  heart,  and  reduce  na  to  raechanism." 

While  Egerfcan  apoke,  Harloy  tnmed  aside,  and  his  breast 
heaved.  There  was  a  short  Bilence;  Andley  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

"  Speaking  of  my  lost  wife,  I  am  sorry  that  yon  do  not  ap- 
prove what  I  have  done  for  her  yonng  kinsman,  Randal 
Leslie." 

HableT,  (recovering  himself  with  an  effort.) — "  Is  it  tme 
kindness  to  bid  him  oxcbange  manly  independence  for  the 
protection  of  an  official  patron  ?  '* 

AuDLET. — "I  did  not  bid  him.  I  gave  him  bis  choice.  At 
his  age,  I  shoald  have  chosen  aa  he  has  done." 

Harlet. — "I  tmstnot ;  I  think  bettor  of  yon.     But  answer 
me  one  question  frankly,  and  then  I  will  ask  another. 
yon  mean  to  make  this  young  man  your  heir  ?  " 

Addlkt,  (with  a  slight  embarnmsmeut,) — "  Heir,  pooh  ! 
am  young  still.  I  may  live  aa  long  as  he — time  enough 
think  of  that." 

Haklet — "  Then  now  to  my  second  question.  Have  yon  told 
this  yonthplainly  that  ho  may  look  to  you  for  influence,  but  not 
for  wealth?  " 

AuBLET,  (firmly). — "  I  think  I  have ;  but  I  shall  repent  it 
more  emphatically." 

BU-KLEY. — "  Then  I  am  Batisfied  aa  to  yonr  conduct,  hut  not 
as  to  his,    For  he  has  too  a«ufe  an  intellect  not  to  know  what 
to  forfeit    independence ;    and,  depend  on  it,  he 
le  hia  caleulations,  and  would  throw  you  into  the  bargain 
-ill  any  balance  that  he  could  strike  in  hia  favour.    You  go  by 
your  experience  in  judging  men;  I  by  my  instincts.     Nature 
warns  us  as  it  doea  the  inferior  animals — only  we  are  too  con- 
ceited, we  bipeds,  to  heed  her.     My  instincta  of  aoidior  and 
gentleman  recoil  froni  that  old  young  man.     He  haa  the  soul 
of  the  Jesuit.     I  see  it  in  his  eye — I  hear  it  in  the  tread  of 
his  foot;    volto   eedoUo   he  haa  not;  i  pensteti  stretti 
Hist  I  I  hear  now  his  stop  in  the  hall.    I  should  know  it  from  a 
That'B  his  very  touch  on  the  banififi  ot  'C&b  i»«? 
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Baad&l  Leslie  entered.     Harley — who,  despite  his  dial 
for  forms,  and  bis  dislike  to  Randal,  was  too  high-bred  not  to 
be  polite  to  his  junior  in  age  or  inferior  in  rank — rose  and 

bowed.  But  hia  bright  piercing  eyes  did  not  soften  as  they 
canght  and  bore  down  the  deeper  and  more  latent  fire  in 
Randal's.  Harley  did  not  resume  his  seat,  bnt  moved  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  leant  against  it. 

RiNDAii. — "  I  have  fulfilled  yonr  commiBsions,  Mr.  Egerlon. 
I  went  first  to  Maida  Hill,  and  saw  Mr.  Bnrley.  I  gave  bim 
the  cheque,  but  he  eaid,  '  it  was  too  much,  and  he  ahonld 
retnm  half  to  the  banker;'  he  will  write  the  article  as  yoo 
snggested.     I  then. — " 

AuDLSi. — "Enough,  Randal!  we  will  not  fetigue  IJotA 
L'Estrange  with  these  little  details  of  a  life  that  displeases 
him — the  life  politicaL" 

Hablet. — "  But  these  details  do  not  displease  me ;  they 
reconcUe  me  te  my  own  life.     Go  on,  pray,  Mr.  Leslie." 

Randal  had  too  much  tact  to  need  the  cautioning  glance  of 
Mr.  Egerton.  He  did  not  continue,  but  said,  with  a  soft 
voice,  "  Do  you  think,  Lord  L'Estrange,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  others  can  recaaaXa  a 
roan  to  his  own,  if  he  had  before  thought  it  needed  a 
reconciler?  Harley  looked  pleased,  for  the  question  waa 
ironical ;  and,  if  there  was  a  thing  in  the  world  ho  abhorred, 
it  was  flattery. 

"  Recollect  yonr  Lncretins,  Mr.  Leslie,  the  Snuue  mare,  Ac., 
'pleasant  from  the  cliff  to  see  the  mariners  tossed  on.  iha 
ocean.*  Faith,  1  think  that  sight  reconciles  one  to  the  cliff — 
though,  before,  one  might  have  heen  teased  by  the  splash 
from  the  spray,  and  deafened  by  the  scream  of  the  sea-gnlls. 
But  I  leave  you,  Audley.  Strange  that  I  have  heard  no  more 
of  my  soldier.  Remember  I  have  year  promise  when  I  come 
to  claim  it.  Good-bye,  ilr.  Leslie,  I  hope  ttiat  Burley's  article 
will  be  worth  the — cheqne." 

Lord  L'EBtrange  mounted  his  horse,  which  was  still  at  the 
door,  aud  rods  through  the  Park.  But  bo  was  no  longer  now 
nnknown  by  eight.  Bows  and  nods  saluted  >""'"  on  every  side. 

"  Alas,  I  am  found  out,  then,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  That 
twrible  Duchess  of  Knaresborongh,  too — I  must  fly  my 
country."  He  pushed  his  horse  into  a  canter,  and  was  soon 
out  of  tie  Park.  As  ho  dismounted  at  his  father's  seqnestered 
house,  yoii  would  have  hardly  sapposed  him  the  same  whim- 
sical, fastastic,  but  deep  and  subtle  humourist  that  delighted 
in  peiplaxing  the  matei^'^l  Audk;.     For  his  e^ressive  faca 
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I  was  nnntterablj  sen'ous.  But  tho  moment  lio  came  into  tiie 
'respiico  of  hi^  parenta,  the  countenance  was  again  lighted 
and  cheerfuL     It  briglit^ned  the  whole  room  like  suosbinc. 
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Mk.  Leslie,"  eaid  Egerton,  when  Harloy  had  left  thi 
Kbrary,  "  yon  did  not  act  with  yonr  nsnal  discretion  in  teuch- 
m|j  npon  matters  connected  with  politics  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  party," 

"  I  feel  that  already,  sir ;  my  excnse  is,  that  I  held  Lord 
L'Eatrange  to  be  yonr  most  intimate  friend." 

"  A  public  man,  Mr.  Leslie,  wonld  ill  serve  liia  country  if  he 
■were  not  especially  reserved  towards  his  private  friends — 
when  they  do  not  belong  to  his  party." 

"  Bat,  pardon  m.e  my  ignorance.  Lord  Laaamere  is  so  well 
known  to  bo  one  of  your  supporters,  that  I  fancied  his  son 
must  share  hia  sentiments,  and  be  in  your  confidence." 

Egerton's  brows  slightly  contracted,  and  gave  a  stem 
eipression  to  a,  countenance  always  firm  and  decided.  He 
however  answered  iu  a  mild  tone. 

"  At  the  entrance  into  political  life,  Mr.  Leslie,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  a  young  man  o£  your  talents  should  be  more 
cm  hia  guard  than  thinking  for  hiraaelf  ;  he  will  nearly  always 
think  wrong.  And  I  believe  that  is  ono  reason  why  young 
men  of  talent  disappoint  their  friends,  and  remain  so  long 
ant  of  office." 

A  haughty  flash  passed  over  Randal's  brow,  tind  failed 
away  quickly  ;  he  bowed  in  silence. 

Bgerton  Tesnmod,  as  if  in  explanation,  and  even  in  kindly 
apolc^y— 

"  Look  at  Lord  L'Estrange  himself.  What  young  man 
oonld  come  into  life  with  brighter  auspices  ?  Rank,  wealth, 
high  animal  spirita,  (a  great  udvantago  those  same  spirits, 
Mr.  Leslie,)  counge,  soli-posaeasion,  scholarship  as  brilliant 
perhaps  as  your  own;  and  now  see  bow  hia  life  is  wasted  ! 
Why  ?  He  always  thought  fit  to  think  for  himself.  He  could 
never  be  broken  in  to  barness,  and  never  will  bo.  The  State 
coach,  Mr.  Leslie,  requires  that  all  the  horses  should  pull 
t^ether." 

"  With  snbmission,  air, "  answered  Eandaj^  "  1  %\iwk^^\t^ 
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tiutt  tttere  were  otUer  reasons  wliy^  Lord  L'Estnuige,  whaterer 
te  hu  talenia — and.  of  these  yon  must  be  indeed  an  adequate 
judge — would  never  do  anTthiag  in  public  life." 

"Ay,  and  what?"  said  Egerton,  quickly. 

"  Firet,"  said  Randal,  shrewdly,  "  private  life  has  done  too 
much  for  him.  What  conld  public  life  give  to  one  who  needs 
nothing  ?  Bom  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder,  why  should 
he  put  himself  voluntarily  at  the  last  step,  for  the  sake  of 
dimbing  up  again  ?  And  secondly.  Lord  L'Estrange  Bcema 
to  me  a  man  in  whose  organisatdon  sentiment  nsurpa  too  largi 
a  dwre  for  pnctical  existence." 

'■  Ton  hare  a  keeu  eye,"  said  Audley,  with  some  admiiao' 
tion  ;  "  keen  for  one  ao  young.     Poor  Harley  !  " 

Ur,  £gerton's  laetwordsweru  said  to  hiniseLf .    Herceun 
qnicklj— 

"There  is  something  on  my  mind,  my  young  friend. 
iw  be  fnuik  with  each  other,  I  pliiced  before  you  fairly 
advantnges  and  disadvantages  of  the  choice  I  gave  yon. 
lake  your  dt^gree  with  such  honours  as  no  doubt  _jou  would 
have  won,  to  obtivin  your  fellowship,  to  go  to  the  bar,  witli 
those  credentials  in  &Tonr  of  your  talents : — this  was  one 
career.  To  come  at  once  into  public  life,  to  profit  by  my 
experience,  avail  yourself  of  my  interesty  to  take  the  chanoca 
of  rise  or  fall  with  a  party :  this  wae  another.  You  chose  the 
last.  But,  in  ao  doing,  there  was  a  consideration  which  might 
weigh  with  yon  ;  and  on  which,  in  stating  yoor  reasons  toe 
your  option,  yon.  were  silent." 

"What  is  that,  sir?" 

"Ton    might  have  counted  on  my  fortune,  should 
chances  of  party  failyou: — speak — and  without  shame  if  « 
woold  be  natural  in  a  young  man,  who  comes  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  whose  heiress  was  my  wife," 

"  Ton  wound  me,  Mr.   Egerton,"  said    Ilandal,    turning 

Mr.  Egertou's  cold  glance  followed  Randal's  movement; 
the  face  was  hid  from  the  glance,  and  the  statesman's  eye 
rested  on  the  figure,  which  is  often  as  self -betraying  as  ttie 
countenance  itself.  Randal  baffled  Mr.  Kgerton's  penetration 
— the  young  man's  emotion  might  be  honest  pride,  and  puned 
and  generous  feeling ;  or  it  might  be  somethuig  else.  Egerton 
continued,  slowly — 

"  Once  for  all,  then,  distinctly  and  emphatically,  I  aay — 
never  count  upon  that ;  count  upon  all  else  that  I  can  do  fof 
j-ou,  and  forgive  me,  wlwn  I  advise  harshly  or  censure  coldly; 
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ascribe  this  to  my  intci-est  in  your  career.  Moreorei",  heforo 
deciaion  becomes  irrevocable,  1  wish  yoa  to  know  practiutilly 
all  that  ia  dieagreeable  or  even  hamillating  in  the  first  subor- 
dinate atepB  of  him  who,  nitbout  wealth  or  Eitation,  woald  rise 
in  public  life.  I  irill  not  consider  your  choice  settled,  till  the 
end  of  a  year  at  least— your  name  will  be  kept  on  the  college 
books  till  then;  if,  on  experience  you  should  prefer  to  return 
to  Oxford,  and  pursue  the  slower  but  surer  path  to  independ- 
ence and  distinction,  you  can.  And  now  give  me  yoar  hand, 
Mr.  liealie,  in  sign  that  yon  forgive  my  bluntnesa ; — it  la  timo 
to  dresB," 

B&ndal,  with  his  face  still  averted,  extended  his  hand. 
Mr.  Egerton  held  it  a  moment,  then  dropping  it,  left  the  room. 
Bandal  turned  as  the  door  closed.  And  there  was  in  hia  dark 
face  a  power  of  sinister  passion,  that  justified  all  Harley'a 
warnings.  His  lips  moved,  but  not  audibly ;  then,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  he  followed  Egerton  into  the  Hall. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  forgot  to  say,  that  on  returning  from 
Maida  Hill,  I  took  shelter  from  the  rain  under  n  covered 
passage,  and  there  I  met,  unexpectedly,  with  your  nephew, 
Frank  Hazeldean." 

"Ahl"  said  Egerton,  indifferently,  "a  fins  young  man; 
in  the  Guards.  It  is  a  pity  that  my  brother  has  such  anti- 
quated political  notions;  he  should  pnt  his  son  into  parliament, 
and  under  my  guidance ;  I  could  pnsh  him.  Well,  and  what 
Baid  Frank?  '• 

"  He  invited  me  to  call  on  him,  I  remember  that  yon  once 
rather  cautioned  me  again<jt  too  intimate  an  ucqnaintance 
■with  those  who  have  not  got  their  fortune  to  make." 

"  Becanse  they  are  idle,  and  idleness  is  contagious.  Right 
— better  not  to  be  intimate  with  a  young  Guardsman." 

"  Then  yon  would  not  have  nio  call  on  him,  sir  ?  We  were 
rather  friends  at  Eton ;  and  if  I  wholly  reject  his  overtures, 
might  he  not  think  that  you — " 

"  I !  "  interrupted  Egerton.  "  Ah,  true ;  my  brother  might 
think  I  bore  hiin  a  gmdge;  absurd.  Call  then,  and  ask  the 
yonng  man  here.     Yet  still,  I  do  not  advise  intimacy." 

Egerton  turned  into  his  dressing-room.  "  Sir,"  said  his 
valet,  who  was  in  waiting,  "llr.  Levyia  here^he  says,  by 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Grinders  ia  also  just  come  from  the 
country." 

"  Tell  Mr.  QrimlerB  to  como  in  first,"  said  Egerton,  seating 
himself.  "  Tou  need  not  wait ;  I  can  dress  without  you. 
,  Tell  Mr.  Levy  I  will  see  him  in  five  fiuii.at«A." 
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1&.  Grinders  waa  eteward  to  Audley  Egorton. 

Mr.  Levy  was  a  handflome  man,  wlio  wore  a  camelia  ii 
button-hole — drove,  in  hia  cabriolet,  a  liigh- stepping  hora&J 
that  had  co8t  £200 ;  was  well  known  to  young  men  of  fashion, 
considered  by  their  fathers  a  very  daugeroos  acquaint- 
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,  Mr. 
Egerton  introduced  Sandal  LesKe  ti 
way  that  greatly  contrasted  the  distant  and  admonitory 
manner  winch  he  had  exhibited  to  him  in  private.  The 
presentation  was  made  with  that  cordiality,  and  that  gracious 
respect  by  which  those  who  are  in  station  command  notice 
for  those  who  have  their  station  yet  to  win. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  let  me  introduce  to  you  a  kinsman  of  my 
late  wife's  (in  a  whisper) — the  heir  to  tEe  elder  branch  of  her 
family.     Stanmore,  this  is  Mr.  Leslie,  of  whom  I  spoke  to 
yon.     Tou,  who  were  so  distinguished  at  Oxford,  will  not 
like  him  the  worse  for  the  prizes  he  gained  there.     Duke,  let 
me  present  to  you  Mr.  Leslie.     The  Duchess  is  angry  with  me 
for  deserting  her  balls ;  I  shall  hope  to  make  my  peace,  by 
proriding  myself  with  a  younger  aud  liveher  substitute.     Ah, 
Mr.   Howard,    here  ia  a  young   gentleman   just   fresb    from.    . 
Oxford,  who  will  tell  us  all  about  the  new  sect  Bpringing  j 
np  there.     He  has  not  wasted    his  time  on  billiards  and  I 
horses."  ' 

Leslie  was  received  with  all  that  charming  courtesy  whicb 
is  the  To  Kalon  of  an  aristocracy. 

After    dinner,  conversation   settled  on   politics.      Randal 
listened  with  attention,  and  in  silence,  till  Egerton  drew  him 
gently  out;  just  enough,  and  no  more — just  enough  to  make 
bis  intelligence  evident,  and  vrithout  anbjecting  him  to  the  ,1 
charge  of  laying  down  the  law.     Egerton  knew  how  to  draw  J 
out  young  men— a  difficult  art.     It  was  one  reason  why  be  I 
peculiarly  popular  with  the  more  rising  members  of  \ 
his  party. 

The  party  broke  op  early. 

"  We  are  in  time  for  Almaek'a,"  said  Egerton,  glancing  at  ] 
the  clock,  "  and  I  have  a  voucher  for  you ;  come." 

Randal  followed  his  patron  into  the  carriage.     By  the  way, 
Egerton  thua  addressed  him : — 
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*'l  stall  introdTice  yon  to  the  principal  leadcre  of  sociely; 
know  them  and.  atndy  them :  I  do  not  advise  you  to  attempt 
to  do  more — that  is,  to  attempt  to  become  the  fashion.  It  13 
a  very  expenBiTe  ambition:  some  mon  it  helps,  most  men  it 
Tnins.  On  the  whole,  yon  havo  better  cards  in  your  hands. 
Dance  or  not  aa  it  pleases  yon — don't  flirt.  If  yon  flirt  people 
■will  inquire  into  your  fortune — an  inquiry  that  will  do  you 
little  good ;  and  flirting  entangles  a  young  man  into  marrying. 
That  would  never  do.     Here  we  are," 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  in  the  great  ball-room,  and 
Kandal'e  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  lights,  the  diamonds,  the 
blaze  of  beauty.  Audley  presented  him  in  quick  succession  to 
Bonie  dozen  ladies,  and  then  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd, 
Handal  was  not  at  a  loss ;  he  was  without  shyness ;  or  if  he 
had  that  disabling  inflrmity,  he  concealed  it.  He  answered 
the  languid  questions  pnt  to  him,  with  a  certain  spirit  that 
kept  up  talk,  and  left  a  favourable  impression  of  his  agreeable 
qnaJitiea.  But  the  lady  with  whom  ho  got  on  the  best,  was 
one  who  had  no  daughters  out,  a  handsome  and  witty  woman 
of  the  world — lady  Frederick  Coniers. 

"  It  is  your  first  ball  at  Al mack's  then,  Mr.  Leslie  ?  " 
"My  first." 

"And  you  havo  not  secured  a  partner  ?     Shall  I  find  yon 
one?     "Wiat  do  yon  think  of  that  pretty  girl  in  pink  ?  " 
"  I  see  her — but  1  cannot  think  of  her." 
"  Ton  are  rather,  perhaps,  like  a  diplomatist  in   a   new 
.  aoart,  and  your  first  object  is  to  kuow  who  is  who." 
I       "I  confess  that  on  beginning  to  study  the  history  of  my 
'  own  day  I  should  like  to  distinguish  the  portraits  that  illus- 
tiate  the  memoir." 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  then,  and  we  will  come  into  the  next 
room.  We  shall  see  the  different  notabilites  enter  one  by  one, 
aaid  observe  without  being  observed.  This  is  the  least  I  can 
do  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Egcrton's."  t 

"Mr.  Egerton,  then,  said  Randal — (as  they  threaded  their 
■way  throagh  the  spaco  without  the  rope  that  protected  tht 
dancers) — "  Mr.  Egerton  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
yonr  esteem,  even  for  liis  friends,  however  obscure  P  " 

"  Why,  to  Bay  troth,  I  think  no  one  whom  Mr.  Egerton 

calls  his   friend  need  long  remain  obscure,  if  he  has  the 

ambition  to  be  otherwise.     For  Mr.  Egerton  holds  it  a  maxim 

never  to  forget  a  friend,  nor  a  Bervice." 

"  Ah)  indeed  !  "  said  Randal,  surprised. 

"  And,  therefore,"  continued  Lady  Frederick,  "  as  ho  passei 
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thrtmgli  life,  friends  gwther  ronnd  him.  Ha  will  rise  even 
higher  yet.     Gratitude,  Mr.  Leslie,  ia  a  Tory  good  policy." 

"  Hem,"  mnttered  Mr.  Leslie, 

They  had  now  gained  the  room  where  tea,  and  bread  and 
batter  were  the  homely  refreehmenta  to  the  liabituiM  o£  wbkt 
at  that  dtiy  was  the  most  excloaive  aBsem.hlj  in  Loudon.  They 
ensconced  themBelves  in  a  comer  by  ft  window,  and  IJadj 
IVederick  performed  her  taak  of  cicerone  with  Hvely  ease, 
accompanying  each  notice  of  the  Tsrious  persons  who  paesei 
panoramicaily  before  them  with  sketch  and  aneodote,  somc- 
tim.e8  g^od-natnrcd,  generally  satirical,  always  graphic  and 


By-and-by,  Frank  Hazeldean,  having  on  hia  arm  a  yonng 
lady  of  hanghty  air  nnd  with  high  thongh  delicate  featnroi, 
came  to  the  teo-tahie. 

"  The  last  new  Guardaman,"  said  lady  Frederick ;  "vnlj 
handdome,  and  not  yet  quite  spoiled.  Bat  he  has  got  into  fc 
dangorouB  Bet." 

IUhdAIi. — "  The  yonng  lady  with  him.  ia  handsome  enongh 
to  be  dangerous." 

liiDT  Fbbdbbick,  (langhing.)— "Ko  danger  for  him  there, 
— as  yet  at  least.  Lady  Mary  (the  Duke  of  Knaresborongh'a 
daughter)  is  only  in  her  second  year.  The  first  year,  nothing 
nndcr  an  earl ;  the  second  nothing  under  a  baron.  It  will  be 
full  four  years  before  she  comes  down  to  a  commoner.  Mr. 
Hazeldean'g  danger  ia  of  another  kind.  Ho  Htch  much  with 
men  who  are  not  exactly  maw/ait  ton,  bat  certainly  not  of  the 
best  taste.  Tot  he  ia  very  yonng  ;  he  may  extricate  himself 
— ^leavin^  half  his  fortauo  behind  him.  What,  he  nods  to 
you  !     You  kuow  ^lini  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  he  ia  nephew  to  Mr,  Egerton." 

"  Indeed  I  I  did  not  know  that.  Hazeldean  is  a  new  ntaao 
in  London.  I  hoard  his  father  was  a  plain  conittry  gentle- 
I,  of  good  fortune,  but  not  that  be  was  related  to  Mr. 
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"  Half-brother." 

"  Will  Mr.  Egerton  pay  the  young  gentleman's  debts  P 
has  no  sons  himself." 

Bahdal. — "  Mr.  Egerton's  fortune  cornea  from  his  wifoi  I 
from  my  family — from  a,  Leslie,  not  from  a  Hdzoldean." 

Lady  Frederick  tamed  sharply,  looked  at  Itandal's  count**  I 
nance  with  more  attention  than  she  had  yet  vonchaafed  to  tVl 
and  tried  to  talk  of  the  Leslies,  Randal  was  Terr  ehoiitfl 
there  " 
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An  hour  afterwarda,  Randal,  who  tad  not  danced,  was  still 
in  the  refreshment-rooin,  bat  Lady  Frederick  had  long  quitted 
him.  He -was  tolking  with  gome  old  EtoaianB  who  had 
recognised  him,  when  there  entered  a  lady  of  very  remarkable 
appearance,  and  a  mnrmnr  passed  through  the  room  as  she 
appeared. 

She  migiit  be  thrco  or  four  and  twenty.  She  was  dressed 
in  black  velvet,  which  contrasted  with  the  alabaster  whiteness 
(rf  her  throat  and  the  clear  paleness  of  her  complciion,  while 
it  set  off  the  dianionda  with  which  she  was  pi-ofuaely  corered. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  deepest  jet,  and  worn  simply  braided. 
Her  eyes,  too,  wore  dark  and  brilliant,  her  features  regnlat 
and  striking ;  but  their  expression,  when  in  repose,  w»b  not 
preposseBBing  to  such  as  love  modesty  and  softness  in  the 
looks  of  woman.  Bat  when  she  spoke  and  smiled,  there  was 
BO  mnch  spirit  and  vivacity  in  the  conntenanee,  ao  mach 
Oscillation  in  the  smile,  that  all  which  might  before  have 
marred  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  strangely  and  Bnddenly  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Who  is  that  very  handsome  woman  ?  "  asked  Kandal. 

"Aa  Italian  —  a  Marchoaa  something,"  said  one  of  the 
litottians. 

Di  14'egrB,"  sngg'ested  another,  who  had  been  abroad: 
e  is  a  widow ;  her  hnaband  was  of  the  great  Genoese 
maily  of  Negra — a  yonnger  branch  of  it." 

Several  men  now  gathered  thickly  aronnd  the  fair  Italian, 
A  few  ladiee  of  the  highest  rank  spoke  to  her,  but  with  a  more 
distant  conrtesy  than  ladies  of  high  rank  usually  show  to 
foreigners  of  such  qnahty  aa  Madame  di  N'egra.  Ladies  of  a 
rank  less  elevated  seemed  rather  shy  of  her  ; — that  might  be 
from,  jealousy.  As  Randal  gazed  at  the  Mat'cheaa  with  mor» 
admiration  than  any  woman,  perhaps,  had  before  excited  in 
him,  ho  heard  a  voice  near  him  say — 

"  Oh,  Madame  di  Negi-a  is  resolved  to  settle  amongst  ua, 
and  marry  an  Englishman." 

"  If  she  can  find  one  sufficiently  courageous,"  returned  k 
fomale  voice. 

"  Well,  she's  trying  hard  for  Egerton,  and  he  has  courage 
enough  for  anything." 

The  female  voice  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Mr.  Egdrtotj 
knows  the  world  too  well,  and  has  resisted  too  many  temptiM 
Hons  to  bo — " 

there  ho  ia." 

Kgerton  came  into  the  room  with  hia  osual  firm  atef  aod. 
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erect  mien.  Raudul  observed  that  a  quick  glance  ^ 
ihanged  between  him  and  the  Marcheaa ;  bnt  the  1 
paasod  her  by  with  a  bow. 

Still  Randal  watched,  and,  ten  minntea  afterwards,  Egerton 
md  the  Marchesa  were  seated  apart  in  the  very  same  con- 
venient nook  that  Randal  and  Lady  Frederick  had  occupied 
an  hour  or  so  before.  _ 

"  Is  this  the  reason  why  Mr.  Egerton  bo  insalttngly  warns  J 
me  against  connting  on  his   fortune  ? "   mnttored   Ran<" 
"Does  he  mean  to  marry  Bgain?  " 

Un]nst  suspicion ! — for,  at  that  moment,  these  were  the  words  ■ 
that  Audley  Egerton  was  dropping  forth  from  hia  lips  of 

"Nay,  dear  madam,  do  not  ascribe  to  my  frank  admiration 
more  gaJlantry  than  it  merits.     Tout    conversation  charraa.j 
me,  yonr  beauty  dehghts  me ;  your  society  is  as  a  holidayj^ 
that  I  look  forward  to  in  the  fatigues  of  my  life.     But  I  bavd^ 
done  with  love,  and  I  shall  never  many  again," 

"  Ton  almost  pique  m.e  into  trying  to  win,  in  order  to  reject 
yon,"  said  the  Italian,  with  a  flash  from  her  bright  eyes. 

"I  defy  even  you,"  answered  Andley,  with  his  cold  bard 
smile.  "But  to  return  to  tlie  point:  You  have  more  in- 
flnence,  at  least,  over  this  subtle  ambassador  ;  and  the  secret 
we  speak  of  I  rely  on  yon  to  obtain  me.  Ah,  Madam,  let  na 
rest  friends.  Ton  see  I  have  conquered  the  unjust  prejudices 
against  you ;  you  are  received  and/e(ee  everywhere,  as  becomes 
your  birth  and  yonr  attractions.  Rely  on  me  ever,  as  I  on 
yon.  Bnt  I  shall  excite  too  much  envy  if  I  stay  here  longer, 
and  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  I   may  injure  yon  if  t 

frovoke  the  gossip  of  the  ill-natured.  As  the  avowed  friend, 
can  serve  you — aa  the  supposed  lover,  No- — "  Andley  rose 
Bs  he  said  this,  and,  standing  by  the  chair,  added  carelessly, 
"Apropos,  the  8nm  yon  do  me  the  honour  to  borrow  will  bo 
paid  to  your  bankers  to-morrow."  ~ 

"A  thousand  thank.i ! — my  brother  will  hasten  to  reiN^ 

Andley  bowed.  "  Yonr  brother,  I  hope,  will  repay  ma  in 
person,  not  before.     When  does  he  come  P  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  agsiin  postponed  his  visit  to  London ; 
much  needed  in  Vienna.     But  while  we  are  talking  of  I 
allow  me  to  ask  if  yonr  friend,  Lord  L'Estraage,  is  i 
Btill  so  bitter  against  that  poor  brother  of  mine  ? 

"  Still  the  same." 

"  It  is  ahamefnl !  "  cried  the  Italian,  with  warmth. ;  ' 
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has  ray  brother  ever  done  to  him  that  he  should  actaally 
intrigue  against  the  Count  in  hia  own  court?  " 

"Intrigue!  I  thiuk  you  wrong  Lord  L'Estrange,  he  but 
represeiited  what  he  belioved  to  ue  the  truth,  ia  defence  of  a 
mined  exile." 

"And  you  will  not  tell  me  where  that  eiile  is,  or  if  his 
daughter  still  lires  P  " 

"My  dear  Marchesa,  I  have  called  you  friend,  therefore  I 
will  not  aid  L'Estrange  to  injure  you  or  yours.  But  I  call 
L'Estrange  a  friend  also ;    and   I  cannot  violate  the  trust 

that "   Audley  stopped  short,   and    bit  Lis   lip.     "Ton 

understand  me,"  he  resumed,  with  a  more  genial  smite  than 
osnal ;  and  he  took  his  leave. 

The  Italian's  brows  met  as  her  eye  followed  him  ;  then,  as 
she  too  rose,  that  eye  enconntered  Randal's. 

"  That  young  man  has  the  eye  of  an  Italian,"  said  the 
Marchesa  to  herself,  as  sho  passed  by  him  into  the  ball-room. 

^H      Leomasd  and  Helen  settled  themselves  in  two  little  chambers 
^H  in  a  small  lane.     The  neighboarhood  was  dull  enough — the 
^V  accomodation  humble ;  but  their  landlady  had  a  smile.     That 
^     was  the  reason,  perhaps,   why  Helen   chose  the   lodgings:    a 
smile  is  not  always  found  on  the  face  of  a  landlady  when  the 
lodger  is  poor.     And  out  of  their  windows  they  caught  sight 
of  a  green  tree,  an  elm,  that  grew  up  fair  and  tall  in  a  car- 
penter's yard  at  the  rear.     That  tree  was  like  another  smile 
■to  the  place.     They  saw  the  birds  come  and  go  to  its  shelter ; 
and    they    even    heard,    when  a  breeze  arose,  the  pleasant 

Leonard  went  the  same  evening  to  Captain  Digby's  old 
lodgings,  but  he  could  learn  there  no  intelligence  of  friends 
or  protectors  for  Helen.  The  people  were  rude  and  surly,  and 
said  that  the  Captain  stUl  owed  them  £1  17s.  The  claim, 
however,  seemed  very  disputable,  and  was  stoutly  denied  by 
Helen,  The  nest  morning  Leonard  set  off  in  search  of  Dr. 
Morgan.  He  thought  his  best  plan  was  toinqnirethe  address 
cpf  the  Doctor  at  the  nearest  chemist's,  and  the  chemist  civilly 
looked  into  the  OoutI  Guide,  and  referred  him  to  a  house  in 
Bnlstrode  Street,  Manchester  Square.  To  this  street  Leonard 
ContriTed  to  £nd  his  way,  much  marvelliiig  at  the  mcanneas 
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erf  IiUDdon :  BcrewBtown  Beemod  to  him  the  handssmer  town 

of  the  two. 

A  shabby  maa-BervBnt  opened  the  door,  and.  Leonard 
remarked  that  the  naxron'  passage  -was  choked  frith  boses, 
tmnks,  axiA  varioua  articles  of  fnrDitnre.  He  was  ebown  into 
a  small  roam  containing  a  veiy  large  ronnd  table,  whereon 
■werelsundry  works  on  homceopathy,  Purry's  Gymbrian  Plutarch, 
Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  and  a  Snnday  newspaper.  An 
engraved  portrait  of  the  illuBtriona  Hahnemann  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  over  the  chimueypiece.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
door  to  an  inner  room  opened,  and  Dr.  Morgan  appeared,  and 
aaid,  politely,  "  Come  in,  eir." 

The  Doctor  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  looked  hastaly  *t 
Leonard,  and  then  at  a  great  chronometer  lying  on  the  table. 
"My  time's  short,  air — going  abroad  :  andnow  that  lamgoing, 
patients  dock  to  me.  Too  late.  London  will  repent  its  apathy. 
Let  it !  '■ 

The  Doctor  paused  maJEsticiiUy,  and  not  remarking  on. 
Leonard's  face  the  consternation  he  had  anticipated,  he 
repeated  peevishly — "  I  am.  going  abroad,  air,  bnt  I  will  make 
a  synopsis  of  yonr  caso,  and  leave  it  to  my  sncoessor.  Ham ! 
Hair  chestnut;  eyes^what  colonrP  Ijook  this  way — blue, 
dark  bine.  Hem!  Constitatioa  nervoufl.  What  ai«  tho  ^ 
aymptoma?" 

'*  Sir,"  began  Leonard,  "  a  little  girl " 

Db.  Morgan,    (impatiently.) — "  Littlo  girl!     Never  i 
the  history  of  your  Bufferings  j  stick  to  the  Bymptoma — Btick 
to  the  symptom  a." 

LEONABn. — "  Yon  mistake  me.  Doctor ;  I  have  nothing  the 
matter  with  mo.     A  little  girl " 

De.  Moboan. — "Girl  again!     I  understand!  it  is  she  whO'i 
ia  ill.     Shall  I  go   to  her?     Sho   must   doscrilae   her  own  ] 
symptoms — I  can't  judge  from  your  talk.     Tou'll  be  tellinff 
me  she  has  consumption,  or  dyspepsia,  or  same  Buch  disease 
that  don't  exist:  mere  allopathic  inventions— symptoms,  air, 
symptoms." 

Leonabc,  (forcing  hie  way.) — "Tou  attended  her  poor 
father.  Captain  Digby,  when  he  was  taken  iil  in  the  coach 
with  you.     He  ia  dead,  and  hia  child  ia  an  orphan." 

Db.  MoBOiN,  (fumbling  in  hia  medical  pocket-book.) — 
"Orphan!  nothing  for  orphans,  especially  it  inoonaolable, like 
actmite  and  ehainomiUa."* 
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ssiiy  to  obearve,  that  homceopaUiy  proffiaaCB  to  dosl  willl  Oi 
wbH  u  with  our  phyaleal  moladicf,  uul  luu  ft  slobulifl 
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With  some  difficnitj  Laonard  succeeded  in  bringin^j  Helen 
fo  the  recollection  of  the  homceopathist,  stating  how  he  came 
in  charge  of  her,  and  why  he  sought  Dr.  Morgan, 

The  Doctor  was  mncb  mOTod. 

"  But,  really,"  eaid  he,  lifter  a  panae,  "  I  don'fc  aee  how  I  obti 
help  the  poor  child.  I  know  nothing  of  her  reiationa.  This 
Iiord  Lea — whatever  his  name  is — I  know  of  no  lords  in 
London.  I  knew  lords,  and  pbyeicked  them  too,  when  I  w»a 
ft  blnndei-ing  allopathiat.  There  was  the  Earl  of  lansmere— 
has  had  many  &  bine  piU  from  me,  ainner  that  I  was.  Hia 
son  wttB  wiser;  never  wooid  take  physic.  Very  clever  hoy 
was  Lord  L' Estrange — " 

"  Lord  L'Eatrange ! — that  name  begins  with  Les — " 

"  Staff!  He's  always  abroad — shows  his  sense.  I'm  going' 
abroad  too.  No  development  for  science  in  thia  horrid  oity — 
full  of  prejudices,  air,  and  given,  np  to  tha  most  barbarona 
'  allopathical  and  phlebotomicaL  propensities.  I'm  going  to  the 
land  of  Hahnemann,  sir, — sold  my  good-will,  lease,  and  fumi- 
tare,  and  have  bought  in  on  the  Rhine.  Natural  life  thore, 
mr — homceopathy  needs  natnre  ;  dine  at  one  o'clock,  get  np  at 
four — tea  little  known,  and  science  appreciated.  But  I  forget. 
Oott  I  what  can  I  do  for  the  orphan  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  rising,  "  Heaven  will  give  ma 
Btrength  to  support  her." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  youuf^  man.  attentively.  "And 
yet,"  said,  he,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "  yon,  young  m.an,  arc,  by 
yonr  aocount,  a  perfect  stranger  to  her,  or  were  so  when  yon 
undeoiiook  to  bnnfr  her  to  London,  You  have  a  good  heart — - 
always  keep  it.  Very  healthy  thing,  sir,  a  good  heart — that 
is,  when  not  carried  to  excess.  But  yon  have  friends  of  your 
own  in  town  p  " 

Leonard. — "  Not  yet,  sir  ;  I  hope  to  make  them." 

Doctor. — "  Pless  me,  you  do  P  How  ?— I  can't  maka 
any." 

Leonard  coloured  and  hang  hia  head.  He  longed  to  say 
"  Anthors  find  friends  in  their  readers— I  am  going  to  be  an 
author."  Bnt  ho  felt  that  the  reply  would  savour  of  pre- 
Btunption,  and  held  hia  tongue. 

The  Doctor  continued  to  examine  him,  and  with  friendly 
mterest.  "  You  say  you  walked  up  to  London — was  that  from 
fdioice  or  econouiy  ?  " 

Lbonaed. — "Both,  sir." 

DoOTOB. — "  Sit  down  again,  and  let  us  talk.  I  oan  give 
fou  a  q^oatter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  hel^  aithei:  of. 
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you,  provided  you  tell  i 
particulars." 

Then,  with  that  peculiar  adroituBSB  which  belongB  i 
perience  in  the  medical  profeasion,  Dr.  Morgan,  who  i 
really  an  acute  and  able  man,  proceeded  to  put  hia  qnestionB, 
and  soon  extracted  from  Leonard  the  boy's  history  and  hopes. 
But  when  tho  Doctor,  in  admiration  at  a  simplicity  which 
coutrasted  so  evident  an  intelligence,  finidly  aaked  him  his 
name  and  connections,  and  Leonard  told  them,  the  homce- 
opathist  actually  started.  "  Leonard  Fairfield,  grandson  of 
my  old  friend,  John  Avenel  of  Lansmere !  I  must  shako  you 
by  the  hand.  Brought  up  by  Mrs.  FairSeld! — Ah,  now  I 
look,  strong  family  likenesa^ — very  strong !  " 

The  teara  stood  in  the  Doctor's  eyes.  "  Poor  Nora !  " 
said  he. 

"Koi-a!  Did  yon  know  my  aunt  P  " 

"Tour  aunt!      Ah! — ah!    yes — yea!      Poor  Nora!- 
died  almost  in  these  arms — so  young,  so  beautiful, 
member  it  as  if  yesterday." 

The  Doctor  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  swallowed 
a  globule ;  and,  before  the  boy  knew  what  be  was  about,  had 
in  hifl  benerolencothruat  another  between  Leonard'aqniveri 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Ha!  that's  my  great  patient,"  cried  the  Doctor,  recoi 
ing  his  Bclf-possession— "  must  see  him.     A  chronic  cat 
excellent  patient — tic,  sir,  tic.     Puzzling  and  interesting. 
I  could  take  that  tic  with  me,  I  should  aak  nothing  n 
from  Heaven.     Call  again  on  Monday ;  I  may  have  something 
to  tell  you  then  aa  to  yourself.     The  little  girl  can't  stay 
yon — wrong  and  nonsensical.     I   ivil!   see   after  her.      I 
me  your  address — write  it  here.     I  think  I  know  a  lady  wl 
will  take   charge  of  her.     Good  bye.      Monday 

"With  this,  the  Doctor  thmst  out  Leonard,  and  uBhered 
his  grand  patient,  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  with 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Leonard  had  now  only  to  discover  the  nobleman  whoHs 
name  had  been  so  vaguely  uttered  by  poor  Captain  Digby. 
He  had  again  recourse  to  the  Court  Gmde ;  and  finding  the 
address  of  two  or  throe  lords  the  first  syllable  of  whoso  titles 
seemed  similar  to  that  repeated  to  bim,  and  all  living  pretty 
neai  to  each  other,  in  the  regions  of  May  Fair,  he  ascertained 
his   way  to  that  quarter,   and,   exercising  hia  mother-wil^ 
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mqnfred  at  the  neigbbotiring  stops  as  to  tlie  personal  appear- 
wce  of  these  noblemen.  Out  of  consideration  for  his  rusticity, 
he  got  very  cdvil  and  clear  answera ;  but  none  of  the  lords  ia 
question  corresponded  with  the  description  given  bj  Helen. 
One  was  old,  another  was  exceedingly  corpulent,  a  third  waa 
bedridden — none  of  them  was  known  to  keep  a  great  dog. 
It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the  naine  of  L'Estrange  (no  habitant 
of  London)  was  not  in  the  Court  Guide.  And  Dr.  Morgan's 
assertion  that  that  person  was  always  abroad  nnlnckily  dis- 
missed from  Leonard's  mind  the  name  the  humteopatliiBt  had 
80  casually  mentioned.  But  Helen  was  not  disappointed 
when  her  young  protector  returned  late  in  the  day,  and  told 
her  of  his  ill  success.  Poor  child  !  sbo  was  so  pleased  in  her 
heart  not  to  be  separated  from  her  new  brother  ;  and  Leonard 
was  toncbed  to  see  how  she  had  contrived,  in  his  absence,  to 
give  a  ceTtain  comfort  and  cheerful  grace  to  the  bare  room, 
devoted  to  himself.  She  had  arranged  his  few  books  and 
papers  so  neatly,  near  the  window,  in  sight  of  the  one  green 
elm.  She  had  coaxed  the  smiting  landlady  onfc  of  one  or  two 
extra  articles  of  furnitore,  especially  a  walnat-tree  bureau, 
and  some  odda  and  ends  of  ribbon — with  which  last  sha  had 
looped  np  the  cnrtains.  Even  the  old  rush-bottom  chairs  had 
a  strange  air  of  elegance,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  fairies  had  given  sweet  Helen  the  art  tbat 
adorns  a  home,  and  brings  out  a  smile  from  the  dingiest 
corner  of  hut  and  attic. 

Leonard  wondered  and  praised.  Ho  kissed  his  blushing 
ministrant  gratefully,  and  they  sate  down  in  joy  to  their 
abstemious  meal ;  when  suddenly  his  face  was  overclonded — 
there  shot  through  him  the  remembrance  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
words — "The  little  gii-1  can't  stay  with  you — wrong  and 
nonsensical.     I  think  I  know  a  lady  who  will  take  charge 

"Ah,"  cried  Leonard,  sorrowfnlly,  "how  could  I  forget?  " 
And  he  told  Helen  what  grieved  him.  Helen  at  first  exclaimed 
"  that  she  would  not  go."  Leonard,  rejoiced,  then  began  to 
talk  as  usual  of  his  great  prospects ;  and,  hastily  finishing  his 
meal,  as  if  there  were  no  time  to  lose,  sate  down  at  once  to 
hie  papers.  Then  Helen  contemplated  him  sadly,  as  he  bent 
over  hjs  delighted  work.  And  when,  lifting  hia  radiant  eyea 
from  hia  manuscripts,  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  no,  you  shall  Hoi 
go.  This  must  succeed — -and  we  shall  live  together  in  some 
pretty  cottage,  where  we  can  see  more  than  oiic  tree," — then 
Helen  sighed,  and  did  not  answer  this  Lime,  "No.  Iwillnot  ^a."  ^ 


into  her  tnn^H 

;r  pmyor  i**^| 
BPltiah  hearth' 
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Shortly  after  she  stole  from  the  room,  nnd  into  1 
ftncl  tht.'Tc-,  kneeling  down,  sbo  prayed,  and  her  prr_ 
Bomewhftt  t.liis — "  Gimrd  me  against  ray  own  Beltiah.  [ 
may  I  never  bo  a  burden  to  him  who  has  shielded  me." 

Perhaps  as  the  Ci-eator  looks  down  on  this  world,  whoso 
wondrous  beauty  beams  on  ns  more  and  more,  in  proportion 
as  our  scionoe  would  tako  it  from  poetry  into  law — perh«M 
He  beholds  nothing  so  beniitiful  as  the  pure  heart  of  k  «' 
loving  child. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


i^m 


Leonard  went  out  the  next  day  with  hi?  preoiona 
scripts.     He  had  read  auflitrieut  o£  modern  literature  to  know 
the  namea  of  the  principal  London  publishers ;  and  to  these 
he  took  his  way  with  a  bold  stop,  though  a  beating  heart. 

That  day  he  waa  out  longer  than  the  last ;  and  when  ho 
returned,  and  came  into  tho  little  room,  Helen  uttered  a  cry, 
for  she  scarcely  recognised  him.  Thcro  was  on  hia  face  ao 
deep,  ao  silent,  and  so  concentrated  a  despondency.  He  sato 
down  listlessly,  and  did  not  kiss  her  this  time,  aa  she  stole 
towards  hiiu.  He  felt  so  humbled.  He  was  a  kiHg  deposed. 
Se  take  charge  of  another  life !     He ! 

She  coaxed  him  at  last  into  communicating  hia  day's 
chronicle.  The  reader  beforehand  knows  too  well  what  it 
must  be,  to  need  detailed  repetition.  Most  of  the  publishers 
had  absolutely  refnsed  to  look  at  his  manuscripts  j  one  or  two 
had  good-natuiedly  glanced  over  and  returned  them  at  onw, 
with  a  civil  word  or  two  of  flat  rejection.  One  publishtT 
alone — himsBlf  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in  youth  had  goag 
through  tho  same  bitter  proceea  of  disilluBion  that  now  awfiitcd 
the  village  genius — volnnteered  some  kindly  though  stem 
esplanation  and  counsel  to  tho  nnhappy  boy.  This  gentleman 
read  a  portion  of  Leonard's  principal  poem  with  attention, 
and  even  with  frank  admiration.  He  conld  appreciate  the 
rare  promise  that  it  manifested.  He  sympathiacd  with  tl 
boy's  history,  and  even  with  liis  hopes ;  and  then  he  Baid, ' 
bidding  him  farewell — 

"HI  publish  this  poem  fof  you,  Bpeakin^  an  a  tradec, 
ahall  be  a  considerable  loser.     Did  I  publish  all  I  admf 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  author,  I  ehonld  be  a  mined  man. 
But  suppose  that,  impressed  na  I  really  am  with  the  evidenoa 
tfoo  common  poetic  ^ifta  in  this  manuscriplj  I  publish  i^ 
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^H  not  fts  a  trader,  bat  ft  Wef  of  iitemtore,  I  Bhall  in  reolity,  1 
^^r'fcar,  render  yon  a  great  dia-aeryicc,  and  perhaps  uaiifc  your 
^^  Thole  life  for  the  exertionB  on  which  yoa  muBt  roly  for  inde- 
pendence." 

"  How,  BIT  ?  "  cried  Leonard — "  Not  that  I  would  ask  yoa 
lo  injure  youvaelf  for  me,"  he  af!di.'d,  with  proud  tears  in  Iiia 

B«ye8. 
"  How,  my  young  friend?  I  will  explain.  There  is  enough 
Went  in  bheae  verses  to  indaoe  very  flattering  reviews  in 
some  of  the  literary  joomalB.  Ton  will  read  these,  find  your- 
Bolf  proclaimed  a  poet,  will  cry  '  I  am  on  the  road  to  fame.' 
Ton  TvDl  come  to  me,  '  And  my  poem,  how  does  it  aell  P  '  I 
■Iiall  point  to  some  groaning  shelf,  and  say,  '  Not  twenty 
copies  1 '  The  journals  may  praise,  but  the  pnblio  will  not 
boy  it.  'But  you  will  have  got  n  iiflmo,'you  say.  Tes,  a 
nam.e  as  a  poet  juat  HufEciently  known  to  make  every  man  in 
practical  bnsineas  disinclined  to  give  fair  triEvl  to  your  talents 
in  a,  Hingle  department  of  positive  life;— none  like  to  employ 
poetB ; — a  name  that  will  not  put  a  penny  in  your  purse— 
vorae  atUl,  that  will  operate  as  a  barrier  against  every  escape 
falto  the  ways  whereby  men  get  to  fortune.  But,  having  once 
tasted  praiae,  you  will  continue  to  sigh  for  it :  yon  will 
perhaps  never  again  get  a  publisher  to  bring  forth  a  poem, 
bat  yon  will  hanker  round  the  pnrlieas  of  the  Muses,  Bcribbla 
for  periodicals — fall  at  last  into  a  bookseller's  drudge.  Profits 
will  be  so  precarious  and  uncertain,  that  to  avoid  debt  may  bo 
impossible;  then,  yon  who  now  eeeni  so  ingenuous  and  so 
prond,  will  sink  deeper  still  into  the  literary  mendicant — 
begging,  borrowing — " 

"Never — never — never!"  cried  Leonard,  veiling  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  Such  would  have  been  my  career,"  continued  the  puh- 
liaher.  "But  I,  luckily,  had  a  rich  relative,  a  trader,  whose 
colling  I  despised  as  a  boy,  who  kindly  forgave  my  folly, 
boand  mo  as  an  apprentice,  and  here  I  am ;  and  now  I  can 
Rfford  to  write  books  as  well  as  sell  them. 

"Tonng  man,  you  must  have  respectable  relations — gO  by 
their  advice  and  counsel;  cling  fast  to  some  positive  calling. 
Be  anything  in  this  city  rather  than  poet  by  profession." 

"And  how,  sir,  have  there  ever  been  poeta?  Had  they 
other  callings  P  " 

"Bead  their  biography,  and  then — envy  them  !  " 

Leonard  was  silent  a  moment;  but,  lifting  his  head, 
answered  loud  and  qnicklj,— "  I  Aotie  reai  ftieo:  \ivni5tM^-5. 


Sir,  I — oniy^l 
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True,  their  lot  was  poverty — perhaps  hunger. 

"  Poverty  and  hunger  are  small  evils,"  answered  tbe  book- 
seller, with  a  grave  kind  Brail©,  "  There  are  worse, — debt 
and  degradation,  and — despair." 

"No,  sir,  no — you  exaggerate;  these  last  are  not  the  lot  of 
all  poets." 

"  Bight,  for  moat  of  our  greatest  poets  had  some  private 
means  of  their  own.  And  for  others- — why,  all  who  have  put 
into  a  lottery  havo  not  di-awn  blanks.  But  who  could  advise 
another  man  to  set  hia  whole  hope  of  fortnne  on  the  ohajice 
of  a  prize  in  a  lottery  ?  And  snch  a  lottery !  "  groaned  the 
publisher,  glancing  towards  sheets  and  reams  of  dead  authors, 
lying,  like  lead,  upon  hia  shelves. 

Leonard  clutched  his  mannacripts  to  his  heart,  and  harried 

"  Tes,"  he  muttered,  as  Helen  clung  to  him,  and  tried  to.  J 
console — "yes,  you  were  right:  Loudon  is  very  vast,  verj 
strong,  and  very  emel ; "  and  hia  head  sank  lower  and  lowai 
yet  upon  his  boHora. 

The  door  was  flnug  widely  open,  and  in,  unannounced,  v 
Dr.  Morgan. 

The  child  turned  to  him,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  face  slia  1 
reniembered  her  father;  and  the  tears  that,  for  Leonard'iJ 
sake,  she  had  been  trying  to  Buppress,  found  way. 

The  good  doctor  soon  gained  all  the  confidence  of  these  two 
young  hearts.  And  after  listening  to  Leonard's  story  of  his 
paradise  lost  in  a  day,  he  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"  Well,  you  will  call  on  me  on  Monday,  and  we  will  see. 
Meanwlule,  borrow  these  of  me ;  " — and  he  tried  to  slip  three 
sovereigns  into  the  boy's  hand.  IJeonard  vras  indignant.  The 
bookaefler'a  warning  flashed  on  him.  Mendicancy  !  Oh  no^ 
ho  had  not  yet  come  to  that?  He  was  almost  mde  and 
savage  in  his  rejection ;  and  the  Doctor  did  not  like  liim  the 
less  for  it. 

"You  are  an  obstinate  mnle,"  said  the homoaopatbist,  reluc- 
tantly putting  up  his  sovereigns.     "  Will  you  work  at  some.™ 
thing  practical  and  proay,  and  let  the  poetiy  rest  awhile  P  "     J 

"  Tea,"  said  Leonard,  doggedly.     "  I  will  work."  H 

"Very  well,  then.     I  know  an  honest  bookaeller,  and  haV 
shall  give  you  some  employment ;  and  meanwhile,  at  all  exent^ 
you  wili  be  among  books,  and  tliat  will  be  some  comfort." 

Leonard's  eyes  brightened — "  A  great  comfort,  sip,"  He 
preesed  the  hand  he  had  before  put  tutide  to  his  gratefnl  he^^ 
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"But,"  resumed  tbo  Doctor,  serioualy,  "yon  really  t'eei  n 
■iiroDg  prediaposition  to  make  verses  p  " 

"  r  did,  sir." 

"  Very  bad  symptom  indeed,  and  must  be  stopped  before  a 
relapHe !  Here,  I  have  cured  threo  proplieta  and  ten  poeta  with 
this  novel  specific." 

WbUe  thoa  speaking,  he  had  got  ont  his  book  and  a  globule. 
"  Agarioas  fnuseariug  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  distilled  water 
— teaepoonful  whenever  the  fit  com.e8  on,  Sir,  it  would  have 
enred  Milton  himself." 

"  And  now  for  yon,  my  child,"  turning  to  Helen — "  I  have 
found  B,  lady  who  will  be  very  kind  to  you.  Not  a  menial 
BJtnation.  She  wants  some  one  to  read  to  her,  and  tend  on 
ber—  fihe  is  old,  and  has  no  children.  She  wants  a  companion, 
and  prefers  a  gii-1  of  your  age  to  one  older.     Will  this  suit 

Leonard  walked  away. 

Helen  got  elose  to  the  Doctor's  ear,  and  whispered,  "  No,  I 
cannot  leave  him  now — he  is  so  sad." 

"  Cott !  "  granted  the  Doctor,  "  you  two  raust  have  been 
reading'  Fiml  and  Virginia.  If  I  could  but  stay  in  England, 
I  would  try  what  ignatia  would  do  in  this  case — interesting 
"ment !  Listen  to  me — little  girl ;  and  go  oat  of  the 
)om,  yon,  sir." 

Leonard,  averting  hia  face,  obeyed.  Helen  made  an  in- 
'yolnntary  step  after  him — the  Doctor  detained  and  drew  her 
on  his  knee. 

"  What'fi  your  Christian  name  ? — ^I  foi^et." 

"Helen," 

"  Helen,  listen.  In  a  year  or  two  yon  will  be  a  young 
woman,  and  it  would  be  very  wrong  then  to  live  alone  with 
that  young  man.  Meanwhile,  yon  have  no  right  to  cripple 
all  his  energies.  Ho  must  not  have  yon  leaning  on  his  right 
arm — yon  would  weigh  it  down.  I  am  going  away,  and  when 
I  am  gone  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  yon,  if  yon  reject  the 
fnend  I  offer  yon.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  for  a  little  girl  so  peen- 
liftrly  susceptible  (a  thorough-jpui^aiiiia  conatitntionj  cannot  be 
obstinate  and  egotiBtical." 

"  Let  me  see  him  cared  for  and  happy,  sir,"  said  she  firmly, 
"  and  I  will  go  where  yon  wish." 

"  He  shall  be  so ;  and  to-morrow,  while  he  is  out,  I  will 
come  and  fetch  yon.  Nothing  ho  painful  as  leave-taking — 
riiakes  the  nervous  syatem,  and  is  a  mero  waste  of  the  animal 
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Helen  sobbed  aloud;  then,  writ.Uing  from  the  Doctor,  ehc 
esulaimod,  "  But  he  may  know  where  I  am  ?  Wo  may  aee 
each  other  sometimes  ?  Ah,  air,  it  was  at  my  father's  grave 
that  we  liTBt  met,  ejid  I  think  Hcavoc  sent  him  to  ms.  Do 
not  part  ns  for  ever." 

"  I  Khonid  have  a  heart  of  itone  if  I  diil,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
Tohomeiitly ;  "and  Miaa  Starke,  ehall  let  him  come  and  visit 
you  once  ft-week.  I'll  give  her  something  to  make  her.  She 
IB  naturally  indifferent  to  otherB,  I  will  alter  her  whole  con- 
etitution,  and  melfc  hor  into  sympathy— with  rhododoidron  and 
arsenic  I " 


CKAPTEE  XV. 

Bbforb  ho  went,  the  Doctor  wrote  a  lino  to  "  Mr,  Pricl 
Bookseller,  Holbom,"  and  told  Leonard  to  take  it  the 
morning,  ae  addressed,     "  I  will  call  on  Prickett  myself 
night,  and  prepare  him  for  yonr  visit.     Bat  I  hope  and 
yon  will  only  have  to  stay  there  a  few  days," 

He  then  turned  the  coBvereation,  to  communicate  hia  plana 
for  Helen.  Mias  Starke  lived  at  Highgate — a  worthy  woman, 
atiS  and  prim,  as  old  maids  eometimes  are.  But  just  the  place 
for  a  little  gii'I  like  Helen,  and  Leonard  should  cerlainly  be 
allowed  to  call  and  see  her. 

Leonard  listened  and  made  no  opposition; — now  that  his 
day-dream  was  dispelled,  he  had  no  right  to  pretend  to  be 
Helen's  protector.  He  could  have  prayed  her  to  share 
wealth  and  his  fame ;  his  penury  and  his  drudgery- 
It  was  a  very  soiTowful  evening — that  between  the  adv( 
tarer  and  the  child.  Thoy  sate  up  late,  till  their  candle 
burned  down  to  the  socket ;  neither  did  they  talk  much ;  but 
hiH  hand  clasped  hers  all  the  time,  and  her  head  pillowed  itself 
on  his  shoulder.     I  fear,  when  they  parted  it  waa  not  for 

And  when  Leonard  went  forth  the  next  morning,  Helen 
stood  at  the  street  door  watching  liim  depart— slowly,  slowly. 
No  doubt,  in  that  humble  lane  there  were  many  sad  bearta} 
but  no  heart  bo  heavy  as  that  of  the  still  quiet  child,  when  the 
form  she  had  watched  waa  to  be  seen  no  more,  and,  still  stand- 
iug  on  the  desolate  thi'eahold,  she  gazed  into  space— iand  all  wu 
vacant. 


>  be 
hia_ 

vflJH 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mr.  Priokett  was  a  lioliover  ir.  homcoopathy,  and  declared, 
to  the  indignation  of  all  tiie  apothecariea  roand  Holborn,  that 
he  had  been  cured  of  a  chronic  rheamatiam  by  Dr.  Morgan. 
The  good  Doctor  ha,d,  as  he  promised,  soen  Mr.  Priokett  when 
he  left  Leonard,  and  OHked  him  as  a  faroar  to  find  some  light 
ooonpation  for  the  boy,  that  wonld  servo  as  an  eicuse  for  a 
modMt  weekly  salary,  "  It  will  not  bo  for  long^,"  said  the 
Dootor;  "his  relations  are  respectable  and  well  off.  I  will 
write  to  his  grandparents,  and  in  a  few  days  1  hope  to  reliera 
you  of  the  charge.  Of  oourse,  if  yon  don't  want  him,  I  will 
repay  what  he  costs  meanwhile." 

Mr.  Prickett,  thus  prepared  for  Leonard,  received  him  very 
gracionBly,  and,  after  a  few  rjuestions,  said  Leonard  was  just 
the  person  he  wanted  to  aaaiat  him  in  otbtaluguing  his  books, 
and  offered  hini  most  handsomely  £1  a  week  for  the  task. 

Plunged  at  once  into  a  world  of  books  vaster  than  he  had 
ever  before  won  admission  to,  that  old  divine  droam  of  know- 
ledge, ont  of  which  poetry  had  sprung,  reterned  to  the  Tillage 
Btodent  at  the  very  sight  of  the  venerable  volumes.  The 
Dolleotion  of  Mr.  Prickott  was  however,  in  reality,  by  no 
metuiB  large  ;  but  it  compciwed  not  only  tho  ordinary  standard 
works,  bat  several  curious  and  rare  ones.  And  Leonard  pansed 
in  making  the  oatalogne,  and  took  many  a  hasty  snatoh  of  tho 
contents  of  each  tome,  as  it  passed  through  his  hands.  The 
bookseller,  who  was  an  enthnsiast  for  old  books,  was  pleased 
to  Bee  a  kindred  feeling  (which  his  shop-boy  had  never 
exhibited)  in  his  new  assistant ;  and  he  talked  abont  rare 
editions  and  scarce  copies,  and  initiated  Leonard  into  many 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  bihliogi-aphjst. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dark  and  dingy  than  the  shop. 
There  was  a  booth  outside,  containing  cheap  books  and  odd 
Tolames,  ronnd  which  there  was  always  an  attentive  group  ; 
within,  a  gaa-lamp  bnnied  night  and  day. 

Bat  time  passed  quickly  to  Leonard,  He  missed  not  tho 
green  fields,  he  forgot  his  disappointments,  he  ceased  to  re. 
mem-ber  even  Helen.  0  strange  pasaion  of  knowledge  1 
nothing  like  thee  for  strength  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Prickett  was  a  btichclor,  and  asked  Leonard  to  dine 
with  him  on  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton.  During  dinner,  the 
Bliop-b'>y  kept  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Prickott  was  really  ^Icaaant, 
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ns  wcQ  as  loquacious.  He  took  n  liking  to  Lei 
Leonard  told  him  his  adventnros  witli  the  publishers,  at  which 
Mr.  Prickett  rubbod  hia  hands  and  langhed,  ob  at  a,  capital 
joke.  "Oh,  give  up  poetiy,  and  stick  to  a  shop,"  cried  he; 
"and,  to  cure  you  for  ever  of  the  mad  -wluni  to  be  author,  I'll 
just  lend  yon  the  Iiife  and  WotIcs  of  Chatterlon.  You 
teke  it  home  with  yon  and  read  before  yon  go  to  bed.  Ton' 
come  back  quite  a  new  man  to-morrow." 

Not  till  night,  when  tho  shop  was  closed,  did  Leonard  rei 
to  his  lodging.  And  when  he  entered  the  room,  ho  waa  s 
to  tho  soul  by  the  silence,  by  the  void.     Helen  waa  gone 

There  was  a  rose-tree  in  ita  pot  on  the  table  at  which  hi 
wrote,  and  by  it  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written — 

"Dear,  dear  Brother  Leonard,  God  bless  you.  I  will  let 
yon  know  when  we  can  meet  again.  Take  care  of  this  rose. 
Brother,  and  don't  forget  poor  "  Helen." 

Over  the  word  "forget"  there  waa  a  big  round  blistered 
spot  that  nearly  effaced  tbe  word. 

Leonard  leant  his  face  on  his  bands,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
hia  life  he  felt  what  solitude  really  is.  He  could  not  stay  long 
in  the  room.  He  walked  out  again,  and  wandered  objectless 
to  and  fro  the  streets.  He  passed  that  stiller  and  humbler 
neighbourhood,  he  mixed  with  the  throng  that  swaraied  in  the 
more  populous  thoroughfares.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
passed  him  by,  and  still — still  such  solitude. 

He  came  back,  hghted  his  candle,  and  resolutely  drew 
forth  the  "  Chatterton  "  which  the  bookseller  had  lent  him. 
It  was  an  old  edition,  in  one  thick  volame.  It  had  evidently 
belonged  to  some  contemporary  of  the  poet's — apparently  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol — some  one  who  had  gathered  up  many 
anecdotes  respecting  Chatterton's  habits,  and  who  appeared  even 
to  have  seen  him,  nay,  been  in  his  company ;  for  the  book  was 
interleaved,  and  the  leaves  covered  with  notes  and  remarks,  in 
a  stiff  clear  hand — all  evincing  personal  knowledge  of  the 
monmful  immortal  dead.  At  first.,  Leonard  read  with  an 
effort;  then  the  strange  and  fierce  spell  of  that  drea,d  life 
seized  upon  him — seized  with  pain,  and  gloom,  and  terror 
— this  boy  dying  by  his  own  hand,  about  the  age  Leonard  had 
attained  himself.  This  wondrous  boy,  of  a  genius  beyond  all 
comparison — the  greatest  that  ever  yet  was  developed  and 
eKtingnished  at  the  age  of  eighteen — self-taught — soU"  ~ 
fitmggling — self -immolated,  Nothing  in  literature  like  thfl 
life  and  ijiat  death  I 
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With  intenBo  interest  Leonard  perused  the  tale  of  the  bril- 
liant imposture,  wluch  had  been  so  harshly  and  bo  absurdly 
cDnetraed  into  the  crime  of  a  forgery,  and  which  was  (if  not 
wholly  innocent)  so  akin  to  the  literary  devices  always  in 
other  cases  viewed  with  indulgence,  and  exhibiting,  in  this, 
intellectual  qualities  in  themselves  so  amazing — such  patience, 
such  forethoitght,  anch  labour,  soch  couitige,  such  ingenuity 
— the  qnahtiea  that,  well  directed,  make  men  great,  not  only 
ill  books,  but  action.  And,  turning  from,  the  history  of 
the  imposture  to  the  poems  themselves,  the  youug  reader  bent 
before  their  beauty,  literally  awed  and  breathless.  How  this 
Etrange  Bristol  boy  tamed  and  mastered  his  rude  and  motlej 
materials  into  a  music  that  comprehended  every  tune  and 
key,  from  the  simplest  to  the  sublimost  P  He  tnmed  back  to 
the  biography — he  read  on — he  saw  the  prond,  daring,  monrn- 
fnl  Bpirit,  alone  in  the  Great  City  like  himself.  He  followed 
its  dismal  career,  he  saw  it  falling  with  bruised  and  soiled 
wings  into  the  mire.  Ho  taniod  again  to  the  later  works, 
wrung  forth  as  tasks  for  bread, — the  satires  without  moral 
grandeur,  the  politics  without  honest  faith.  He  shuddered 
ajid  sickened  as  he  read.  True,  even  hero  his  poet  mind 
appreciated  (what  perhaps  only  poets  can)^the  divine  fire 
that  burned  fitfully  through  that  meaner  and  more  sordid 
fad — he  still  traced  in  those  crude,  hasty,  bitter  otferiuga  to 
dire  Necessity,  the  hand  of  the  young  giant  who  had  bnilt  up 
the  stately  verse  of  llowloy.  Itnt,  alas !  how  different  from 
that  "mighty  line."  How  all  serenity  and  joy  had  fled  from 
&eBe  later  eieroises  of  art  degraded  into  journey-work.  Then 
rapidly  came  on  the  catastrophe — the  ciosed  doors— the  poison 
— the  enicide — the  nmnnscriptstornbythe hands  of  despairing 
wrath,  and  strewed  round  the  corpse  upon  the  funeral  floors. 
It  waa  terrible  !  The  spectre  of  the  Titan  boy,  (as  described 
in  the  notes  written  on  the  margin,)  with  his  haughty  brow, 
his  cynic  amile,  his  lustrous  eyes,  haunted  all  the  night  the 
baffled  and  solitary  child  of  song. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


It  win  often  happen  that  what  ought  to  turn  the  hnman 
mind  from  some  peculiar  tendency  produces  the  opposite 
efEect.     One  would  think  that  the  perusal  in  the  newspa^r 
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of  BOme  crime  and  capital  puniebment  wonld  warn  awHj  a-H 
who  had  ever  meditated  the  crime,  or  dreaded  the  chance  of 
detection.  Tet  it  is  well  known  tu  na  that  many  a  criminal 
ja  made  by  pondering  over  the  fnto  of  aome  predeoeasor  in 
gnilt.  There  is  a  fMoination  in  the  Dark  and  forbidden, 
which,  atrange  to  Bay,  is  only  lost  in  fiction.  'So  man  is  mora 
inclined  to  murder  nia  nephews,  or  stifle  his  wife,  after  read- 
ing "  Richard  tho  Third  "  or  "  Othello."  It  ia  the  reaiiiy  that 
is  neoesaary  to  oonstifcafe  the  dauj^cr  of  contagion.  Now,  it 
wae  thia  reality  in  the  fate,  and  life,  and  crowning  eaieide  of 
Chatterton,  that  forced  itself  upon  Leonard's  thonghts,  and 
Bate  there  like  a  visible  evil  thing,  gathering  cTil  like  olond 
aronnd  it.  There  was  much  in  the  dead  poet's  character,  hia 
trials  and  his  doom,  that  stood  ont  to  Leonard  like  abold  and 
colossal  shadow  of  himself  and  his  fate.  Alas !  the  booksellBr, 
in  one  respect,  had  said  truly.  Leonard  oime  back  to  liim  tha 
nest  day  a  new  man;  and  it  seemed  even  to  himself  as  if  he 
had  lost  a  good  angel  in  losing  Helen.  "  Oh  that  ahe  had  been 
by  my  side,"  thought  he.  Oh  that  I  could  have  felt  the  touch, 
of  her  conSding  hand — that,  looking  up  from  the  scathed  and 
dreary  ruin  of  this  life,  that  had  RuliUmely  lifted  itself  from 
the  plain,  and  sought  to  towor  aloft  from  a  deluge,  her  mild 
look  had  spoken  to  me  of  innocent,  humble,  unaspiring,  chilf 
hood  !  Ah  !  If  indeed  I  were  still  necessary  to  her — etill  tl 
sole  guardian  and  protoctop — then  could  I  say  to  myself,  'T' 
must  not  despair  and  die!  Thorn  hast  her  to  live  and  to  al 
for.'  But  no,  no !  Only  this  vast  and  tciTible  London.— 
aolitnde  of  tho  dreary  garret,  and  those  Inatrous  eyes,  gla 
alike  through  the  throng  and  through  the  solitude." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

On  tho  following  Monday,  Dr.  Morgan's  sliabby  man> 
servant  opened  the  door  to  a  young  man  in  whom  he  did  not 
at  first  remember  a  former  visitor.  A  few  days  before,  em. 
browned  with  healthful  travel — serene  light  in  his  eye,  simple 
trust  in  hia  careless  lip — Leonard  FairScld  had  stood  at  that 
threshold.  Now  again  he  stood  there,  pale  and  haggard,  with 
a  cheek  already  hollowed  into  those  deep  anxious  lines  tl)at_ 
apeak  of  working  thoughts  and  alecplcsa  nights;  and  a 
sullen  glonni  resting  heavily  on  his  whole  aspect. 

"  I  call  by  appointment,"  said  the  boy,  testdy,  as  the  serval 
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Btood  irreaolute.  The  man  gave  way.  "  Master  is  just  gone 
out  to  a  pafneat:  pleaae  to  wait,  sir;"  aud  he  showed  him 
into  tlie  little  parlour.  In.  a  few  TnomontB,  two  other  patdentA 
WBTO  adioitted.  Theee  wore  women,  and  they  began  taUring 
yery  lond.  They  disturbed  Leonard's  nnaocial  thoughts.  He 
saw  that  the  door  into  the  Doctor's  receiving-room  was  half 
open,  and,  ignorant  of  tbe  etiquette  which  holds  Buch penetralia 
ae  sacred,  he  walked  in  to  eaoape  from  the  gossips.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  Doctor's  own  well-worn  cbair,  and  muttered 
to  himself,  "Why  did  he  tell  me  to  come  P  What  new  can 
he  think  of  for  me  ?  And  if  a  fayoor,  ahonld  I  take  it  P  Ha 
has  given  me  the  means  of  bread  by  work :  that  is  all  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  from  him,  from  any  man — all  I  shonld  accept." 

While  thns  BOliloquising,  his  eye  fell  on  a  latter  lying  open 
on  the  table.  He  started.  He  recognised  tbe  hand-writing 
— tbe  Game  as  that  of  the  letter  which  had  enclosed  £50  to 
his  mother — the  letter  of  his  grandparents.  He  saw  his  own 
name :  he  saw  something  more — words  that  made  bis  heart 
Btand  BtiU,  and  his  blood  seem  like  ico  in  his  veins.  As  be 
thna  stood  aghast,  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  letter,  and  a  voice, 
in  an  angry  growl,  mnttered,  "  How  dare  you  come  into  my 
room,  and  pe  reading  my  letters  ?     Er — r — r !  " 

Leonard  placed  liis  own  band  on  the  Doctor's  firmly,  and 
wd,  in  a  fierce  tone,  "  This  letter  relates  to  me — belongs  to 
me — crnshea  me.  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that.  I  de- 
mand to  read  ail— leam  all." 

The  Doctor  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  door  into  the 
waiting-room  still  open,  kicked  it  to  with  his  foot,  and  then 
Baid,  under  his  breath,  "  What  have  yon  read  P     Tell  me  the 

"  Two  lines  only,  and  I  am  called — I  am  called — "  Leonard's 
frame  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
swelled  like  cords.  He  could  not  complete  the  sentence.  It 
seemed  as  if  an  ocean  was  rolling  np  through  bis  brain,  and 
roaring  in  his  ears.  The  Doctor  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  there 
was  phyaical  danger  in  bis  state,  and  liastily  and  soothingly 
answered, — "  Sit  down,  sit  down — ealni  yourself — you  shall 
know  alt — read  all — drink  this  water ; "  and  he  poured  into  a 
tnmbler  of  the  pure  liquid  a  drop  or  two  from  a  tiny  phiaL 

Leonard  obeyed  mechanically,  for  he  was  tio  longer  able  to 
stand.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  minnte  or  two  life 
Beenied  to  pass  from  him;  then  he  recovered,  and  saw  the  good 
Doctor's  gaze  iixed  on  him  with  great  compassion.  He 
fiilcntly  Btretched  forth  bis  band  towards  the  letter.    "  Walt  b. 
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few  momentiB,"  said  the  phjeician,  jndicionely,  '*  and  hear  nw 
meaBwhilo.  It  is  very  tmfortiinate  yon  shonld  have  seen  » 
letter  never  meant  iov  yoar  eye,  and  contjiiniog  allusions  to  a 
secret  you  were  never  to  have  known.  But,  if  I  tell  yon 
more,  will  yon  promise  me,  on  your  word  of  hononr,  that  you 
will  hold  the  coiiftdenco  sacred  from  Mrs.  Fairfield,  tho 
Avenela — from  all  ?  I  myaelf  am  pledged  to  conceal  a  secrsi, 
which  I  can  only  share  with  you  on  the  same  condition." 

"  There  ia  nothing,"  announced  Lconai'd,  indistinctly,  and 
with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lip,—"  nothing,  it  seems,  Hmt  I 
ahonld  be  proud  to  boast  of.  Te3,  I  promise — the  letter,  the 
letter!" 

The  Doctor  placed  it  in  Leonard's  right  hand,  and  quietly 
slipped  to  the  wrist  of  the  loft  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  as 
physicians  are  said  to  do  when  a  victim  ia  stretched  on  tha 
rack.  "  Pulse  decreasing,"  he  muttered ;  "  wonderful  thing, 
Aconite!"  Meanwhile  Leonard  read  as  follows,  faults  in 
spellijig  and  all : — 

"Dr.  Moeqan, 
"  Sir, — I  received  your  favur  duly,  and  am  glad  to  bear 
that  the  pore  boy  ia  safe  and  Well.  But  he  has  been  behaving 
ill,  and  ungrateful  to  my  good  son  Richard,  who  is  a  credit 
to  the  whole  Tamnly,  and  has  made  himself  a  Gentleman, 
and  Was  very  kind  and  good  to  the  boy,  not  knowing 
who  and  What  ho  is— God  forbid!  I  don't  want  never 
to  see  him  again — the  boy.  Pore  John  was  ill  and  Rest- 
less for  days  afterwards.  John  is  a  pore  cretur  now,  and 
Las  bad  paralyticka.  And  he  Talked  of  nothing  bat  Nora — 
the  bov's  eyes  were  so  like  his  Mother's,  I  cannot,  cannot  see 
the  Child  of  Shame.  Ho  can't  cum  here — for  our  Lord's 
sake,  air,  don't  ask  it — ha  can't,  so  Respectable  as  we've 
always  been! — and  auch  disgrace!  Base  bom — base  bom. 
Keep  him  where  ho  is,  bind  him  prentis,  I'll  pay  anything  for 
That.  Ton  says,  sir,  he's  clever,  and  quick  at  learning ;  so 
did  Parson  Dale,  and  wanted  him  to  go  to  Collidge  and  make 
a  Kgur — then  all  would  cum  out.  It  would  ba  my  death, 
sir ;  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  grave,  sir.  Nora,  that  we  were 
all  so  proud  of.  Sinful  cretnrs  that  we  are !  Nora's  good 
name  that  we've  saved  now,  gone,  gone.  And  Richard,  whi 
ia  ao  grand,  and  who  was  so  fond  of  pore,  pore  Nora!  He 
would  not  bold  np  his  Head  again.  Don't  let  him  make  a 
Figur  in  the  world— lot  him  be  a  tradesman,  as  we  were  afore 
him — any  trade  he  takes  to — and  not  cross  as  no  more  while 
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he  Uvea.  Then  I  shall  pray  for  him,  and  wish  hira  happy. 
And  have  not  we  had  enufE  of  bringing  up  children  to 
be  ahove  their  birfch  ?  Nora,  that  I  nsed  to  say  was  like 
Uie  first  lady  o'  the  land---oh,  but  we  were  rightly  pnnished ! 
So  now,  HIT,  I  leave  all  to  you,  and  will  Pay  all  yon.  want  for 
the  boy.  And  be  euro  that  the  secret's  kept.  For  we  have 
never  heard  from  the  father,  and,  at  leest,  no  one  knows  that 
libra  has  a  living  son  bat  I  and  my  daughter  Jane,  and 
Parson  Dale  and  you— and  you  Two  are  good  Gentlemen — - 
and  Jane  will  keep  her  word,  and  I  am  old,  and  shall  he  in 
my  grave  Soon,  but  I  hope  it  wont  be  while  pore  John  needs 
ma.  What  could  he  do  vrithout  me  ?  And  if  thai  got  wind, 
it  would  kill  me  straght,  sir.  Pore  John  is  a  helpless  cretur, 
God  bless  him.     So  no  more  from  your  servant  in  all  dooty. 

■  "M.  AvBSBL." 

^  Leonard  laid  down  thia  letter  very  calmly,  and,  except  by 
■St  slight  heaving  at  hia  breast,  and  a  deathlike  whiteness  of 
Ids  lips,  the  emotions  he  felt  were  undetected.  And  it  is  a 
proof  how  much  exquisite  goodness  there  waa  in  hia  heart 
that  the  fiist  words  he  spoke  were,  "  Thank  Heaven  !  " 
The  Doctor  did  not  expect  that  thanksgiving,  and  he  was 

IBQ  startied  that  he  exclaimed,  "  For  what?  " 
f   "  I  have  nothing  to  pity  or  excuse  in  the  woman  I  know 
.  nd  honoured  as  a  mother.     I  am  not  her  eon — her — " 
He  stopped  ahort. 
"  Uo :    hut   don't   be   hard  on    your  true  mother — poor 
Nora!" 
Leonard  staggered  and  then  burst  into  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  own  mother ! — my  dead  mother !  Thou  for  whom 
I  felt  so  mysterious  a  love — thou,  from  whom  I  took  thia 
poet  aonl — pardon  me,  pardon  mo !  Hard  on  thee !  Would 
that  thon  wert  hving  yet,  that  I  might  comfort  thee  I  What 
tbon  muat  have  suffered ! ' ' 

These  words  were  sobbed  forth  in  broken  gasps  from  the 
depth  of  his  heart.  Then  he  caught  up  the  letter  again,  and 
his  thoughts  were  changed  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  writer's 
Bfaame  and  fear,  aa  it  were,  of  hia  very  existence.  Ail  his 
native  haughtiness  returned  to  him.  Hie  creat  rose,  hia  tears 
dried.  "  Telt  her,"  he  said,  with  a  atom,  unfaltering  voice — 
tell  Mrs.  Avenel  that  ahe  ia  obeyed — that  I  will  never  seek 
her  roof,  never  cross  her  path,  never  disgrace  her  wealthy  sou, 
Sah  tell  her,  also,  that  I  will  choose  my  own  way  in  lifti — tW^ 
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I  will  not  tftke  from  her  s  bribe  for  conceal meni.     Tell  her 
that  I  am  nanieioss,  and  wiil  yet  make  a  name." 

A  name  I  Was  thia  bnt  an  idle  boast,  or  vas  it  one  c4 
those  flashes  of  conviction  which  are  neTer  belied,  lighting  np 
our  future  for  one  lurid  instant,  and  then  fading  into 
dnikiicsa  P 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  prave  poj,'*  said  Dr.  Morgan,  grow- 
ing exceedingly  Welsh  in  his  eicitement;  "  and  perhaps  you 
may  find  a  father,  who — " 

"  Father — ^who  ia  he — what  is  he?  He  lives,  then!  But 
he  has  deeerted  me~he  mnst  have  betrayed  her  I  I  need  him 
not.     The  law  gives  me  no  father." 

The  last  words  were  said  with  a  return  of  bitter  angimh: 
then,  in  a  cabuer  tone,  he  regnmed,  "  Bat  I  should  know  wh4 
he  is — as  another  one  whose  path  I  may  not  croiW." 

Dr.  Morgan  looked  embarrassed,  and  pansoil  in  delibera- 
tion. "  Nay,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  as  you  know  so  much,  it 
is  surely  best  that  yoa  should  know  nil." 

The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  detail  with  some  oircnm' 
locution,  what  wo  will  here  repeat  from  his  account  mora 
succinctly, 

Nora  Avenel,  while  yet  very  young,  left  her  native  village, 
or  rather  the  house  of  Lady  Lansmere,  by  whom  she  had 
been  educated  and  bronght  up,  in  order  to  accept  the  place  of 
companion  to  a  lady  in  Loudon.  One  evening  she  suddenly 
presented  herself  at  her  father's  house,  and  at  the  first  sight 
of  her  mother's  face  she  fell  down  insensible.  She  was  car- 
ried to  bed.  Dr.  Morgan  (then  the  chief  medical  prautitioner 
of  the  town)  was  sent  for.  That  nif^ht  Leonard  came  into 
the  world,  and  his  mother  died.  She  never  recovered  her 
eeaam,  never  spoke  intelligibly  from  the  time  she  entered  the 
house.  "  And  never,  therefore,  named  your  father,"  said  Dr. 
Morgan.     "  We  knew  not  who  he  was." 

"  And  how,"  cried  Leonard,  fiercely—"  how  have  tliey 
dared  to  slander  this  dead  mother  F  How  knew  they  that 
I — was — was — was  not  the  child  of  wedlock  P  " 

"  There  was  no  wedding-ring  on  Nora's  finger — never  any 
rumour  of  her  marriage — her  strange  and  sudden  appearance 
at  her  father's  house — her  emotions  on  entrance,  so  uuliko 
those  natural  to  a  wife  retoming  to  a  parent's  home  j  those 
are  all  the  evidence  against  her.  But  Mrs.  Avenel  doemod 
them  strong,  and  so  did  I.  You  have  a  right  to  think 
judged  too  harshly — perhaps  we  did." 

'•  And  no  inquiries  were  ever  made?  "  said  Leonard,  mount' 
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Iftilly,  and  aftri-  long  silence—"  no  inqniriefl  to  leant  who  wan 
the  father  of  the  motherlpaa  child  ?  " 
"  Inrjniries  ! — Mrs.  Avonel  would  have  died  first.  Yarn 
grandmnther's  nutnro  is  Tcry  rigid.  Had  ahe  come  from 
princes,  from  OndwoUader  himself,"  Baid  the  Wolehmmi, 
"she  conld  not  more  hayo  shmnk  from  tho  thought  of  dis- 
hononr.  Even  over  her  dead  ohild,  the  child  ahe  had  loved 
the  beet^  she  tbonght  but  how  to  save  that  child's  name  and 
memory  from  suspicion.  There  was  luckily  no  servant  in  the 
hoDsc,  only  Mark  Fairfield  and  hia  wife  (Nora's  sister)  !  thoy 
had  arrived  the  same  day  on.  a  visit. 

"  Mrs.  Fairfield  was  nursing'  her  own  infant,  two  or  three 

months  old  ;  she  took  chaise  of  you  ;  Nora  was  buried  and 

thfl  BBcret  kept.     None  out  of  the  family  knew  of  it,  bat  my- 

^Hlf  and  tho  curate  of  the  town — filr.  Dale.     The  day  after 

r  birth,  Mrs,  rairflcld,  to  prevent  discovery,  moved  to  a 

lllage  at  somo  distance.     There  hor  child  died  ;  and  when 

le  returned  to  Hazeldean,  where  her  husband  was  settled, 

yon  passed  as  the  son  ahe  bad  lost.     Mark,  I  know,  was  ns  a 

father  to  you,  for  be  had  loved  Nova  :  they  had  been  children 

together." 

^_       "  And  she  came  to  London — London  is  strong  and  cmel," 

^^Mitlttei-ed  Leonard,    "  She  was  friendless  and  deceived.    I  bgo 

^^Blrill — 'I  desire  to  know  no  more.     This  father,  he  must  indeed 

^^^ItBrVB  been  like  those  whom  I  have  road  of  in  hooks.    To  love, 

^^^  to  wrong  her — that  I   can  conceive ;    but  then  to  leave,  to 

abandon  ;  no  visit  to  her  grave — no  remorse — no  search  for 

hia  own  child.     Well,  well ;  Mrs.  Avonol  was  right.     Let  ns 

think  of  him  no  more." 

The  man-servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then  put  in  his 
head.  "  Sir,  tho  ladies  are  getting  very  impatient,  and  Bay 
they'll  go." 

"  Sir,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  strange  calm  return  to  the 
things  about  him,  "I  ask  your  ptirdon  for  taking  np  your 
time  BO  long.  I  go  now.  I  will  never  mention  to  mymoth — 
I  mean  to  Mi*.  Fairfield — what  I  have  learned,  nor  to  any 
one.  I  will  work  my  way  somehow.  If  Mr.  Prickett  will  keep 
ine,  I  wiU  stay  with  him  at  present ;  bnt  I  repeat,  I  cannot 
take  Mrs.  Avenel's  money  and  bo  bound  apprentice.  Sir,  you 
have  been  good  and  patient  with  me — Heaven  reward  yon." 

The  Doctor  was  too  moved  to  answer.  He  wrung  Leonard's 
band,  and  in  another  minut*  the  door  closed  upon  the  name- 
iess  boy.  He  stood  alone  in  tho  streets  of  Loudon ;  and  the 
BOJX  £t^ubed  on  hintj  red  and  menacing,  like  the  bjb  of  QiIim^ 
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Lbohabd  did  not  appear  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Priokett  tbst 
day.  Needless  it  is  to  aay  where  he  wandered — irhat  he 
suffered — what  thought — what  felt.  All  within  was  eto 
Late  at  oight  he  returned  to  his  solitary  lodging.  On 
table,  neglected  since  the  morning,  was  Helen's  rose-tree, 
looked  parched  and  fading.  His  heart  smote  him: 
watered  the  poor  plant— perhaps  with  his  tears. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Morgan,  after  some  debate  with  himself,' 
whether  or  not  to  apprise  Mrs.  Avenol  of  Leonard's  discorery 
and  message,  resolved  to  spare  her  an  nneasinesa  and  alarm 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  her  health,  and  nnneceBBHriy  in 
itself.  He  replied  shortly,  that  she  need  not  fear  Leonard's 
coining  to  her  house — that  he  wa,8  disinchned  to  bind  him  self 
an  apprentice,  but  that  he  was  provided  for  at  present ;  and  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  Dr.  Morgan  heard  more  of  him  throogh 
the  tradesman  by  whom  he  was  employed,  the  Doctor  would 
write  to  her  from  Germany.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Prickett'B 
— told  the  willing  bookseller  to  keep  the  young  man.  for  the 
present — to  be  kind  to  him,  watch  over  his  habits  and  con- 
dnct,  and  report  to  the  Doctor  in  bis  new  home,  on  the  Shine, 
what  avocation  he  thought  Leonard  would  be  hest  suited  for, 
and  mostinclined  to  adopt.  The  charitable  Welshman  divided, 
with  the  bookseller  tbo  salary  given  to  Iieonard,  and  left  a 
quarter  of  his  moiety  in  advance.  It  is  true  that  he  knew  he 
shonld  be  repaid  on  applying  to  Mrs.  Avenel ;  but  being  » 
man  of  independent  spirit  hirasolf,  he  so  sympathised  with 
Leonard's  present  feelings,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  should  degrade 
the  boy  did  he  maintain  him,  even  secretly,  out  of  Mrs. 
Avenel's  money — money  intended  not  to  raise,  but  keep  him 
down  in  life.  At  the  worst,  it  was  a  sum  the  Doctor  could 
afford,  and  he  had  brought  the  boy  into  the  world. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  safely  provided  for  his 
young  charges,  Helen  and  Leonard,  the  Doctor  then  ga^ 
himself  up  to  his  final  preparations  for  departure.  He  left 
short  note  for  Leonard  with  Mr,  Prickett,  containing  some 
brief  advice.  Homo  kind  cheering ;  a  postscript  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  not  communicated  to  Mra,  Avenel  the  information 
Leonard  had  acquired,  and  that  it  were  best  to  leare  her 
that  ignorance ;  and  six  small  powders  to  be  dissolved 
water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  every  fourth  hour—"  Soyereiga^ 
against  rage  and  sombre  thought^"  wrote  the  Doctor. 
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I  By  the  eTening  of  tho  next  day  Dr.  Morgan,  accompanied 
by  Ha  pet  patient  with  tho  chronic  tio,  whom  he  hiid  talked 
-"    into  exile,  was  on  the  steamboat  on  Lis  way  to  Osteud, 

IiBOTiard  resumed  bis  life  at  Mr.  Prickett's  :  bat  tho  change 
in  him  did  not  escape  the  bookaeller.  All  his  ingennons  sim- 
plicity had  deserted  him.  He  was  very  distant  and  very 
tBcitam  ;  he  seemed  to  Lave  grown  much  older.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyse  metaphysically  this  change.  By  the  help 
of  snch  words  as  Leonard  may  himself  occasionally  let  fall, 
the  reader  will  dive  info  the  boy's  heart,  and  see  how  there 
the  change  had  worked,  and  is  working  still.  The  happy 
dreamy  peasant-genins,  gazing  on  Glory  with  inebriate,  aa- 
dazzled  eyes,  is  no  more.  It  is  a  laan,  suddenly  cut  off  from 
the  old  household  holy  ties— conscious  of  great  powers,  Eind 
confronted  on  all  sides  by  harriers  of  iron — alone  with  hard 
Beality,  and  scornful  London;  and  if  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  lost  Hehcon,  he  sees,  where  he  saw  the  Muse,  a  palo 
melancholy  spirit  veiling  its  face  in  shame — the  ghost  of  the 
mournful  mother,  whose  child  has  no  name,  not  even  the 
humblest,  among  tbe  family  of  men. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Dr.  Morgan's  departure,  aa 
Leonard  was  just  about  to  leave  the  shop,  a  customer  stepped 
in  with  a  hook  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the 
shop-boy,  who  was  removing  the  volumes  for  the  night  from 
the  booth  without. 

"  Mr.  Prickett,  Mr.  Prickett !  "  said  the  customer,  "  I  am. 
ashamed  of  you.  Ton  presume  to  put  upon  this  work,  in  two 
volumes,  the  sum  of  eight  shillinga." 

Mr.  Prickett  stepped  forth  from  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of 
some  recess,  and  cried,  "  What !  Mr.  Burley,  is  that  you  ? 
But  for  your  voice,  I  should  not  have  known  you." 

"  Man  is  like  a  book,  Mr.  Prickett ;  the  commonalty 
only  look  to  his  binding.      I  am  better  boimd,  it  is  very 

Leonard  glanced  towards  the  speaker,  who  now  stood  under 
the  gas-!amp,  and  thought  he  recognised  his  face.  He  looked 
again.  Yea  ;  it  was  tho  pcrch-fisher  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brent,  and  who  liad  warned  him  of  the  lost  fish 
and  the  broken  line. 

Mk.  Borlbt,  (contintiing.) — -"  But  the  '  Art  of  Thinking! ' 
— you  charge  eight  shillings  for  the  'Art  of  Thinking.'  " 

Mb.  Prickett. — "  Cheap  enough,  Mr.  Burley.  A  very 
clfftn  copy." 

Mb.  BoELBTi— "  Ufinrer  I  I  sold  itto  yonfor  tliYe«%\v\VUn^*. 
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It  is  more  than  150  per  cent,  you  proposo  to  gain  from  my 

•Art  of  Thiiikiog."' 

JIb.  Pbiukbtt,  (atuttering  and  taken  aback,) — "You  hoH 
it  to  mol  Ah,  now  I  remember.  Bat  it  was  more  than  three 
ahilliiYfifs  I  gave.      Ton  forget — two  glasses  of  braniiy-and. 

Mb.  Borley. — "Hospitality,  sir,  is  not  to  be  priced.  If 
yon  Bell  your  hospitality,  yon  are  not  worthy  to  posiuss  my 
'  Arb  of  Thinking.'  I  resnme  it.  There  aro  three  sbillings, 
and  B>  thiUing  more  for  intercBt.  Ko ;  on  second  thoaghtA, 
instead  of  that  shilling,  1  will  i-otum  your  Lo.'spitalvty :  and 
tho  first  timo  yon  come  my  way  you  shall  have  two  ^liisscs  of 
bran  dy-and- water. " 

Mr.  Prickett  did  not  look  pleased,  bnt  ho  mode  no  objec- 
tdon  ;  and  Mr.  Bnrley  pnt  the  book  into  his  pocket,  and  turned 
to  QKamioe  the  shelves.  He  bought  an  old  jest-book,  a  striiy 
volume  of  the  Comedies  of  Destouches — paid  for  them — put 
them  also  into  his  pocket,  and  was  sauntering  out — when  he 
perceived  Leonard,  i-ho  waa  now  standing  at  tho  doorway.    '" 

"  Hem  !  who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked,  whispering  Mr.  I" 

"  A  young  assistant  of  mine,  and  very  clever." 

Mr.  Burley  aoanned  Leonard  from  top  to  toe. 

"We  have  met  before,  sir.  But  you  look  as  if  yon  had 
fetnraed  to  tho  Brent,  and  been  fishing  for  my  perch." 

"Possibly,  sir,"  answered  Leonard.  "But  my  line  is 
toagh,  and  is  not  yet  broken,  though  the  fish  drags  it  amongst 
the  weeds,  and  buries  itself  in  the  mud."  ^ 

He  lifted  his  hat,  bowed  slightly,  and  walked  on.  ■ 

"He  is  clover,"  said  Mr.  Burley  to  the  hooksoller ;  "aS^ 
naderstanda  allegory." 

Me.  pRfOKBiT. — "  Poor  youth  I  He  onme  to  town  vrith  tbo 
idea  of  tnrniag  author  :  you  know  what  thai  is,  Mr.  Bnrley." 

Mb.  BuEi.ET,  (with  an  air  of  superb  dignity.) — ■'  BibUo' 
pole,  yes  !  An  author  is  a,  being  between  gods  and  men,  who 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  a  palace,  and  entertained  at  the  pubhc 
charge  npon  Ortolans  and  Tokay.  He  should  be  kept  lapped 
in  down,  and  curtained  with  silken  awnings  from  the  cares  of 
life — have  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  books  npon  tables  ot 
cedar,  and  fish  for  perch  from  a  gilded  galW.  And  that's 
what  will  come  to  pass  when  the  ages  lose  their  barbarism, 
and  know  their  benefactors.  Meanwhile,  sir,  I  invite  you  to 
my  rooms,  and  will  regale  you  upon  brandy-and- water  aa 
long  as  I  can  pay  for  it ;  ^d  when  I  cannot — you  ehall  resale 
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Mr.  Prickett  mnttered,  "A  very  bad  bai^in,  indci!!l,"  ni 
Hii,  Barley,  with  Ma  chin  ia  the  air,  stepped  into  the  street. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 


At  first,  LeoTiard  had  always  returned  home  through  tha 
crowded  thoroughEaroa— the  contact  of  uurahera  had  aniinated 
his  spIriU.  But  the  Jost  two  days,  since  his  diaoorcry  of  hia 
birth,  ho  had  taken  his  way  down  the  compai'tktively  unpeopled 
path  of  the  Sew  Boad. 

He  had  just  grbined  that  part  of  this  oatskirt  in  which  tha 
statuaries  and  tomb-nmkers  exhibit  their  gloomy  wares- — 
fnniitare  alike  for  gardens  and  for  graves — and,  pausing, 
contemplated  a  eolnnm,  on  which  was  placed  an  urn,  half 
cohered  with  a  funeral  laantle,  when  his  shoulder  was  hyhtly 
tapped,  and,  turning  qniokly,  ho  saw  Mr.  Burloy  standing 
behind  him. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  understand  porch- fishin g ;  and 
fince  we  find  oarBDlvea  on  the  same  road,  I  should  like  to  bo 
better  acquainted  with  you.  I  hear  yon  oace  wished  to  bo 
an  author.     I  am  one." 

Leonard  had  never  before,  to  his  knowledge,  seen  an  author, 
and  a  mournful  smile  passed  hia  lips  as  ho  surveyed  th« 
perch-fiaher. 

Mr.  Burley  waa  indeed  very  differently  attired  since  the 
first  interview  by  the  brooklet.  He  looked  uiucli  less  like  an 
author — but  more  perhaps  like  a  perch-fiaher.  He  had  a  new 
white  hat,  stuck  on  one  side  of  liis  head — a  new  green  over- 
coat— new  grey  trousers,  and  new  boots.  In  hia  Jiand  was  a 
trbalebone  stick,  with  a  silver  handle.  Nothing  could  be  more 
vagrant,  devil-me-carish,  and,  to  nse  a  slang  word,  tiffrisk,  than 
his  whole  air.  Yet,  vulgar  as  waa  his  costume,  he  did  not 
himself  seem  vulgar,  bnt  rather  eccentric — lawless — some- 
thing out  of  the  palo  of  convention.  His  face  looked  more 
pale  and  more  puffed  than  before,  the  tip  of  his  nose  redder! 
bnt  the  spark  in  his  eye  was  of  livelier  light,  and  there  was 
Mlf-enjoyment  in  the  corners  of  his  sensual  hnmoronB  lip. 

"  You  are  an  anthor,  sir,"  repeated  Leonard.  "  Well.  And 
what  ifl  your  report  of  the  calling  ?  Yonder  column  props  an 
nm.  The  column  is  tall,  and  the  nm  is  graceful.  But  it 
looks  out  of  place  by  the  roadside  :   what  say  you  ?  " 
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Mn.  BcHLET. — "  It  would  look  better  in  the  ehnrcliyai-d." 

Leonabd. — "  So  I  wrt3  tliiDking.    And  you  fire  an  author  I " 

Mn.  BuELET. — "  Ah,  I  said  yon  had  a  qnick  sense  of  alle- 
gory. And  so  you  think  an  author  looks  better  in  a  chnrch- 
yard,  when  you  see  him  bat  as  a  muffled  um  under  the 
moonshine,  thaa  standing  beneath  the  gas-lamp  in  a  white 
hat,  and  with  a  red  tip  to  his  nose.  Abstractedly,  yon  are 
right,  Bnt,  -with  your  leave,  the  author  would  rather  be 
where  he  is.  Let  uh  walk  on."  The  two  men  felt  an  interest 
in  each  other,  and  they  walked  some  yards  in  silence. 

"To  return  to  the  nm."  said  Mr.  Bnrley — "yon  think  of 
fame  and  churchyards.  Natural  enongh,  before  illusion  dies , 
bnt  I  think  of  the  moroent,  of  existence — and  I  laugh  at 
fame.  Fame,  sir— not  worth  a  glass  of  cold  without !  And 
as  for  a  glass  of  warm,  with  sugar — and  five  shillings  in  one'a 
pocket  to  spend  as  one  pleases— what  is  there  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  compare  with  it  P  " 

"  Talk  on,  sir — I  should  like  to  hear  yon  tiilk.  Let  me 
listen  and  hold  my  tongue."  Leonard  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
IjTowa,  and  gave  up  hia  moody,  questioning,  tuvbnlent  mind 
to  his  new  acquaintance. 

And  John  Barley  talked  on.  A  dangerous  and  fascinating 
talk  it  was — the  talk  of  a  great  intellect  fallen.  A  serpent 
trailing  ite  length  on  the  ground,  and  showing  bright,  shifting, 
glorious  hues,  as  it  grovelled.  A  serpent,  yet  without  the 
serpent's  guile.  If  John  Bnrley  deceived  and  tempted,  he 
m.eant  it  not — he  crawled  and  ghttered  alike  honestly.  No 
dove  could  bo  more  simple. 

Laughing  at  fame,  he  jet  dwelt  with  an  eloquent  enthn- 
siasm,  on  the  joy  of  composition,  "  What  do  I  care  what  men 
without  are  to  say  and  think  of  the  words  that  gnsh  forth  on 
my  page  ?  "  cried  he.  "  If  you  think  of  tho  pubho,  of  nms, 
and  laurels,  while  you  write,  you  are  no  genius ;  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  an  author.  I  write  because  it  rejoices  me — because 
it  ifi  my  nature.  Written,  I  care  no  more  what  becomes  of  it 
than  the  lark  for  the  effect  that  the  song  has  on  the  peasant 
it  wakes  to  the  plough.  The  poet,  like  the  lark,  sings  '  from 
hia  wateh-tower  in  the  skies.'     Is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Tea,  very  true!  " 

"What  can  rob  ns  of  this  joy  !  Tho  Iwokseller  will  not 
buy:  the  public  will  not  read.  Let  them  sleep  at  the  foot  of 
tho  ladder  of  the  angels— we  climb  it  all  tho  same.  And  then 
one  settles  down  into  such  good-tempered  Luoianic  cont«mpt 
for  men.     One  wants  so  little  from  thoni,  w' 
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wliat  one's-flelf  is  wortli,  and  wtat  they  are.  Tliey  are  jnat 
worth  the  coin  one  can  extract  from  them,  in  order  to  Uve. 
Onr  life — that  is  worth  so  much  to  na.  And  then  their  jojB, 
eu  vulgar  to  them,  wo  can  make  them  golden  and  kingly.  Do 
yon  snppose  Burns  drinking  at  the  ale-honso,  with  his  boora 
aronnd  lum,  was  drinking,  like  them,  only  beer  and  whiskey  P 
So,  he  was  drioking  nectar — ho  was  imbibing  hia  own  am- 
brosial thonghta-^ahaking  with  the  laughter  of  the  gods. 
The  coarse  human  liquid  was  just  needed  to  unlock  his  spirit 
from,  the  clay — take  it  from  jerkin  and  cordaroys,  and  wrap  it 
in  the  '  singing  robes '  that  floated  wide  in  the  skies  :  the  beer 
or  the  whiskey  needed  but  for  that,  and  then  it  changed  at 
onco  into  the  drink  of  Heb5.  Bnt  come,  you  have  not  known 
this  life — you  have  not  seen  it.  Come,  give  mo  this  night. 
I  have  moneys  abont  me — I  will  fling  them,  abroad  aa  liberally 
as  Alexander  hiraselt,  when  he  left  to  his  share  but  hope- 
Come  !  " 

k"  Whither  P  " 
**  To  my  throne.  On  that  throne  last  sate  Edmund  Kean 
^^-mighty  mime.  I  am  his  snccessor.  We  will  see  whether 
in  tnith  these  wild  sons  of  genius,  who  are  cited  bnt '  to  point 
a.  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,'  were  objects  of  compaaaion.  Sober- 
Buit«d  cits  to  lament  over  a  Savage  and  a  Morland — a  Poteon 
and  a  Bums ! — " 

"  Or  a  Chatterton,"  said  Leonard,  gloomily. 

"  Chatterton  was  an  impostor  in  all  thmga ;    he  feigned 
excesees  that  be  never  knew.     Se  a  bacchanalian — a  royster] 
Hs !— No.     We  will  talk  of  him.     Como  1 " 
^t      Iieonord  went. 

^^^Tee  Room  !     And  tlie  smoke-reek,  and  the  gas  glare  of  it ! 

^^ — The  whitewash  of  the  wall^,  and  the  priuts  thereon  of  the 
actors  in  their  mime-robes,  and  stage  postures ;  actors  as  far 
back  as  their  own  lost  Augustan  era,  when  the  stage  was  a 
real  living  iuflneace  on  the  manners  and  the  age  I  There  was 
Betterton  in  wig  and  gown — as  Cato,  moralising  on  the  soul's 
eternity,  and  halting  between  Plato  and  the  dagger.  There 
was  Woodward  as  "  The  Fine  Gentleman,"  with  the  inimitable 
rake-hell  air  in  which  the  heroes  of  Wychcrly  and  Congreve 
^     1  Fai^uhar  live  again.     There  was  joyiid  Quin  as  Palataff^ 
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with  rotmd  buckler  and  "  fair  round  belly."     There  was  Colly 
Gibber  iu  brocade — taking  snuff  bs  with  "his   Lord,"  tli* 
thumb  and  forefinijor  raised  in  air — and  looking  at  you,  ' 
ippluase.    There  wa-f  Maoklin  as  Shylock,  with  knife  in  bai 
and  Kemble  in  the  solcTon  weeds  of  the  Done ;  and  Kean 
the  place  of  hononi"  over  the  chimnoypiece. 

When  we  uve  suddenly  taken  from  praotical  life,  with 
real  workday  men,  and  presented  to  the  portraits  of  those  sole 
heroes  of  a  world  Phantastio  and  Phantasmal,  in  the  gar- 
ments wherein  they  did  "  atmt  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the 
stage,"  verily  there  is  something  in  the  sight  that  moves  an 
inner  nense  within  oursolveB — for  all  of  us  have  an  innei 
Bonee  of  some  existenoe,  apart  from  the  one  that  weaj<s  awnj 
our  days :  an  osiatenoe,  tiiat  afar  from.  Bt.  James's  and  St, 
GKles's,  the  Law  Courts  and  Exchange,  goes  its  way  in  terror 
or  mirth,  in  smiles  or  in  tears,  through  a  vague  magic  land  of 
the  poeta.  There,  see  those  actora^they  are  the  men  who 
lived  it — to  whom  onr  world  was  the  false  one,  to  whom  the 
Imaginary  was  the  Actual  I  And  did  Shakspeare  himself,  in 
his  life,  ever  hearken  to  snch  applause  as  thundered  round  the 
personatora  of  bis  airy  iniagra  ?  Vague  children  of  the  most 
transient  of  the  arts,  fleet  shadows  on  running  waters,  though 
thrown  down  from  the  steadfast  stars,  were  ye  not  happier 
than  we  who  live  in  the  Seal  ?  How  strange  yon  must  feel 
in  the  great  circuit  that  ye  now  take  through  eternity !  No 
prompt-boota,  no  lamps,  no  acting  Congreve  and  Shakapeare 
there  I  For  what  mrta  in  the  skies  have  your  studies  on  the 
earth  fitted  you  ?  lour  ultimate  destinies  are  veiy  puEiling. 
Hail  to  your  effigies,  and  pass  we  on  ! 

There,  too,  on  the  whitewashed  walla,  were  admitted  the 

Eortraits  of  ruder  rivals  iu  the  arena  of  fame — -yet  they,  too, 
ad  known  an  applause  warmer  than  his  age  gave  to  Shak- 
speave ;  the  Champions  of  the  Ring — Cribb,  and  Moljneus, 
and  Dutch  Sam.  Literspersed  with  these  was  an  old  print  of 
Newmarket  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  sundry 
engravings  from  Hogarth.  But  poets,  oh !  they  were  there 
too  :  poets  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiontly 
good  fellows  to  be  at  home  with  snch  corapnmiona.  Bhak- 
speare,  of  course,  with  his  placid  forohoad  ;  Ben  Joneon,  with 
his  heavy  scowl ;  Bums  and  Byron  cheek  by  jowl.  But  the 
Btrangtst  of  all  these  hotei'ogeneouB  apecimens  of  graphic  art 
WM  a  full-length  print  of  William  Pitt !— William  Pitt,  tho 
austere  and  icipcrious.  What  tho  deuce  did  he  do  there 
amongst  prize-fighters,  and  actors,  and  pocta  P     It  seemed  ait 
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insult  to  his  ^'raud  mBinory'.  Nevertheless  there  te  wai,  Tory 
erect,  and  with  n  look  of  inefEable  disgust  In  liis  upturned 
noatrila.  The  portraits  on  the  sordid  walla  were  very  like  the 
crambo  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men — ^veiy  like  the  motley 
pictures  of  the  Piiiors  hung  up  in  yonr  parlonr,  O  my  Pnblic'l 
Actors  and  prize-figbters,  poets  and  Btatcamen,  all  without 
eongruity  and  fifcnesH,  all  whom  you  have  been  to  eea  or  to 
hear  for  a  moment,  n,nd  whose  names  have  atared  out  in  your 
newspapers,  0  my  Public  ! 

And  the  company  ?  IndeBcrlbable !  Comediana,  from  small 
theatres,  ont  of  employ  ;  pale,  haggard- looking  boys,  probably 
the  Bona  oE  worthy  traders,  trying  their  best  to  break  their 
fathers'  hearts ;  here  and  there  the  marked  features  of  a  Jew. 
Now  and  then  you  might  aee  the  curiona  puzzled  face  of  som.a 
greenhorn  about  town,  or  porhapa  a  Cantab ;  and  men  of 
grave  age,  and  grcy-baircd,  were  there,  and  aniongst  them  a 
wdndrons  propoi-tion  of  carbuncled  faces  and  bottle  uoseH, 
And  when  John  Barley  entered,  there  waa  a  shout  that  made 
WiUiani  Pitt  shake  in  hia  frame.  Buch  stamping  and  halloo- 
ing, and  such  hurrahs  for  "  Bnrly  John."  And  the  gentleman 
who  had  filled  the  great  high  leathern  chair  in  his  absence 
gave  it  up  to  John  BAirley ;  and  Leonard,  with  hia  grave, 
observant  eye,  and  lip  half  sad  and  half  scornful,  pletced  him- 
aelf  by  the  aii^o  of  his  introducer.  There  was  a  nameless 
expectant  stir  through  the  assembly,  as  there  is  in  the  pit  of 
the  opera  when  some  great  Ringer  advances  to  the  lamps,  and 
begins,  "  Di  lanti  palpitL"  Time  flies.  Look  at  the  Dutch 
clock  oyer  the  door.  Half-an-hour.  John  Biirley  begins  to 
warm.  A  yet  quicker  light  begins  to  break  from  his  eye  j  hiB 
voice  has  a  mellow  luscious  roll  in  it. 

"  He  will  ba  grand  to-night,"  whispered  a  thin  man,  who 
looked  like  a  tailor,  seated  on  the  other  side  of  Leonard. 

Time  flies — an  hour !  Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock,  John 
Bnrley  iV  grand,  he  is  in  his  zenith,  at  his  culminating  point. 
What  magnificent  di'ollcry ! — what  Inxuriant  humour  I  How 
the  Habelais  shakes  in  his  easy  chair !  Under  the  rush  and 
the  roar  of  this  fun,  (what  word  else  shall  dcBcriho  it  P)  the 
man's  intellect  is  as  clear  as  gold  sand  under  a  river.  Suoh 
wit  and  such  truth,  and,  at  titnea,  such  a  flood  of  quick  elo- 
qnence.  Ail  now  are  liaboncrs — silent,  aavo  in  applause.  And 
Leonard  listened  too.  Not,  as  he  wonld  some  nights  ago,  in 
innocent  unquestioning  delight.  No ;  hia  mind  has  pasaed 
through  great  hoitow,  great  passion,  and  it  comes  ont  nn- 
sottlcd,  inquiring,  eager,  brooding  over  joy  itself  aa  ovei:  o. 
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problem.  And  the  drink  circulates,  and  faces  change;  and 
there  are  gabbling  and  babbling ;  and  Bnrley's  bead  sinks  ia 
Ilia  bosom,  and  he  is  sileni.  And  up  starts  a  wild,  dissoliite, 
baecbanalian  glee  for  seven  voices.  And  the  smoke-reek 
grows  denser  and  thicker,  and  the  gas-light  looks  dizzj 
throngh  the  haze.     And  Jobn  Bnrley's  eyes  reeb 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Two  hours  have  gone 
Jolm  Bnrley  has  broken  oat  again  from  his  silence,  bis  voice 
thick  and  husky,  and  his  bingh  cracked ;  and  be  talks,  O  ye 
Oods !  Bucb  rubbisb  and  ribaldry ;  and  the  listeners  roar 
aloud,  and  tbink  it  finer  than  before.  And  Leonard,  wbo  bad 
hitherto  been  measuring  Iiimself  in  his  mind,  against  the 
giant,  and  saying  inly,  "  He  soars  out  of  my  reach,"  finds  the 
giant  shrink  smaller  and  smaller,  and  saith  to  himself,  "  He 
is  but  of  man's  common  standard  after  all !  " 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Three  hours  have  passed. 
Ia  John  Bnrley  now  of  man's  common  standard  ?  Man  him- 
self seems  to  have  vanished  from  tbo  scene  :  his  soul  stolen 
from  him,  his  form  gone  away  with  the  fames  of  the  smoke, 
and  the  nauseous  steam  from  that  fiery  bowl.  And  Leonard 
looked  round,  and  saw  but  the  awine  of  Circe — some  on  the 
floor,  some  staggering  against  the  walla,  some  hugging  each 
other  on  the  tables,  some  fighting,  some  bawling,  some  weep- 
ing. The  divine  spark  had  fled  from  the  human  face ;  the 
Beast  is  everywhere  growing  more  and  more  oat  of  the  thing 
that  had  been  Man.  And  John  Burley,  still  unconquered,  but 
clean  lost  to  bia  senses,  fancies  himself  a  preacher,  and  drawls 
forth  the  most  lugubrious  sermon  upon  the  brevity  of  life  that 
mortal  ever  beard,  accompanied  with  unctuous  sobs ;  and  now 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  balderdash,  gleams  out  a  gorgeous 
sentence,  that  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  envied  ;  drivelling 
away  again  into  a  cadenco  below  the  rhetoric  of  a  Mnggle- 
tottian.  And  the  waiters  choked  up  the  doorway,  Usteniug 
and  laughing,  and  prepared  to  call  cabs  and  coaches ;  and 
suddenly  some  one  turned  oS  the  gas-Ught,  and  all  was  dark 
aa  pitch — howls  and  laughter,  as  of  the  damned,  ringing 
through  the  Pandemonium.  Out  from  the  black  atmosphere 
Btcpt  the  boy-poet ;  and  the  still  stars  rushed  on  his  si) '  ' 
they  looked  over  the  grimy  roof-tops. 
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IVbll,  Leonard,  thia  is  the  first  time  thoa  haat  sTiown  that 
th-OQ  hast  in  thee  the  iron  oat  of  which  true  mauhooil  is 
forged  and  shaped.  Thou,  hast  tha  potaer  to  resist.  Forth, 
nnebriate,  unpolluted,  ho  came  froni  the  orgy,  as  yon.  star 
above  him  came  from  the  clond. 

He  had  a  latch-key  to  hia  lodgings.  He  let  himself  in,  and 
■walked  noiselessly  up  the  creaking,  wooden  stair.  It  was 
dawn.  He  passed  on  to  his  window  and  threw  it  open.  The 
green  elm-tree  from  the  carpenter's  yard  looked  aa  fresh  and 
fair  as  if  rooted  in  solitudes,  leagues  away  from  the  smoke  of 
Babylon. 

t  "Nature,  Nature !  "  murmured  Leonard,  "  I  hoar  thy  voice 
now.  Thia  atills — this  strengthens.  Bat  the  atmggle  is  veiy 
dread.  Here,  despair  of  life — there,  faith  in  life.  Nature 
tiiiiika  of  neither,  and  lives  serenely  on." 

By-and-by  a  bird  slid  softly  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and 
dropped  ou  the  ground  below  out  of  sight.  But  Leonard 
heard  its  carol.  It  awoke  ita  companions — wings  began  to 
glance  in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  grew  red  towards  the  east. 

Leonard  siglied  and  left  the  window.     On  the  table,  near 

Helen's  rose-tree,  which  he  bent  over  wistfully,  lay  a  letter. 

He  Iiad  not  observed  it  before.     It  was  iu  Helen's  hand.     He 

took  it  to  the  light,  and  read  it  by  the  pure,  healthful  gleams 

Bpf  mom: — ' 

H  '*  Oh.  my  dear  brother  Leonard,  wOl  thia  find  yon  well,  and 
Prfmore  happy  I  dare  not  say,  bat)  less  sad  than  when  we 
■  parted  P  I  write  kneeling,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  aa  it  1 
\  Trrote  and  prayed  at  the  same  time.  Ton  may  come  and  see 
f  me  to-morrow  evening,  Leonard.  Do  come,  do—we  shall 
I  -walk  together  in  this  pretty  garden ;  and  there  is  an  arbour 
I  all  covered  with  jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  from  which  we 
I  can  look  down  on  London.  I  have  looked  from  it  so  many 
t  times — so  many — ti'ying  if  I  can  guess  the  roofs  in  our  poor 
I  Kttle  street,  and  fancying  that  I  do  see  the  dear  elm-tree. 
I  "Miss  Starke  is  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  think  after  I  have 
f  seen  you,  that  I  Bhall  be  happy  here — that  is  if  you  are 
!   happy. 

Tour  own  grateful  sistjjr, 

I        "  Ivy  Lodge." 
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"  P.S. — Any  ono  will  direct  you  to  our  house;  itlie?it< 
left  near  tho  top  of  thu  hill,  tb  little  way  down  ft  lane  that  ^ 
overhang  on  one  side  with  chestnut  trees  and  lilacs. 
be  watching  for  yoa  at  the  gate." 

Leonard'ahrow6ofteiied,lie  looked  again  liks 
TTp  from  the  dark  sea  at  his  heart  emilud  the  meek  face  of  ^ 
cLuld,  and  the  waveB  lay  still  as  at  the  chafm  of  a  spirit. 


CHAPTER   XXni. 

"And  what  is  Mr.  Burley,  aiid  what  haa  he  written P' 
aaked  Leonai'ii  of  Mr.  Prickett,  when  he  returned  to  the  shop. 

Let  na  reply  to  that  question  in  our  own  words,  for  wo 
know  more  about  Mr.  Burley  than  Mr,  Priekett  does. 

John  Barley  was  the  oidy  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  in  a 
village  near  Ealing,  who  had  scraped,  and  saved,  and  pinched, 
to  send  hia  son  to  an  excellent  provincial  school  in  a  northern 
coun^,  and  thence  to  college.  At  the  latter,  during  hia  flrat 
year,  young  Burley  was  remarked  by  the  nndergrod nates  for 
his  thick  shoes  and  coarse  linen,  and  remarkable  to  the 
authorities  for  hia  a,ssiduity  and  learning.  The  highest  hopea 
were  entertained  of  liim  by  the  tutors  and  esaminers.  At  tJt 
beginning  of  the  second  year  his  high  animal  spirits,  befotf 
kept  down  by  study,  broke  ont.  Reading  had  become  easy  fl 
him.  He  knocked  off  his  tasks  with  a  facile  stroke, 
were.  He  gave  up  his  leisure  hours  to  Symposia  by  non 
Soeratical.  He  fell  into  an  idle,  hard-drinking  set.  He  g 
into  all  kinds  of  scrapes.  The  authorities  were  at  first  kind  m  , 
forbearing  in  their  admonitions,  for  they  respected  his  abilities 
and  stiU  hoped  he  might  become  an  honour  to  the  universilj 
BuJ  at  last  he  went  drunk  into  a  formal  enamination,  and  8( 
in  papers,  after  tho  manner  of  Aristophanes,  containing  oapitf 
jokes  upon  tho  Dons  and  Bii^-wigs  themaelves.  The  ofFenn  _ 
was  the  greater,  and  seemed  tile  more  pi-emeditated,  for  being 
clothed  in  Greek.  John  Burloy  was  cipellod.  He  wont  home 
to  his  father's  a  miserable  man,  for,  with  all  his  follies,  he  hal 
a  good  heart.  Removed  from  U!  example,  hia  life  for  a  yaw 
was  blamolesa.  He  got  admitted  a.s  usHer  into  the  school  i 
which  ho  had  received  instruction  as  a  pupil.  This  sch<x 
was  in  a  la'.ge  town.     John  Burley  became  mciaber  of  a  a 
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among  the  tradesmen,  and  Bpent  three  ovenin^s  a- week 
Hia  aBtonisliing  convivial  and  convcraational  powora 
DCKnu  M  declare  themselvoB,  He  grow  the  oracle  of  the  club  i 
ftnd,  from  being  the  most  sober,  peaeefal  aasembly  in  which 
giB,ve  (atheni  nf  a  family  ever  amoKod  a  pipe  or  sipped  a  glasa, 
ifc  grew,  under  Mr.  Hurley's  auspices,  the  parent  of  revels  as 
frolicking  and  frantic  an  thoao  out  o£  whieh  the  old  Greek 
Orosti  Bong  ever  tipsily  rose.  This  would  not  do.  There  was 
a  great  riot  in  the  streets  one  nighty  aud  the  next  morning 
the  usher  was  diBmlsaed.  Tortunntely  for  John  Burley'a 
oonseience,  his  father  had  died  before  this  happened — died 
believing  in  the  reform  of  his  son.  Dtu-ing  his  ushevahip  Mr. 
Bnrley  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  editor  of  the  county 
newspaper,  and  given  him  some  capital  politiciil  articles  ;  for 
Burley  was,  like  Parr  and  Porson,  a  notable  politician.  The 
editor  furnished  him  witL  letters  to  the  journalists  in  London, 
and  John  came  to  tbe  metropolis  and  got  employed  on  a  very 
respectable  newspaper.  At  college  he  had  known  Audley 
Bgerton,  though  but  slightly;  that  gentleman  was  then  jugt 
rimng  into  repute  in  Parliament.  Burley  sympathised  with 
Bome  question  on  whioh  Audley  had  distinguished  himself, 
and  wrote  a  very  good  article  thereon — an  article  so  good 
that  Bgerton  inquired  into  tbe  authorship,  found  out  Burley, 
and  resolved  in  Lis  own  mind  to  provide  for  him  whenever  he 
himself  came  into  office.  But  Burley  was  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  for.  He  soon  lost  his  conneotion  with 
the  newspaper.  First,  he  was  so  irregular  that  be  could 
never  be  depended  upon.  Secondly,  he  had  strange  honest 
eccentric  twists  of  thinking,  that  could  coalesce  with  the 
thoughts  of  no  party  in  tbe  long  run.  An  article  of  his,  inad- 
vertently admitted,  had  horrified  all  tbe  proprietors,  staff,  and 
readers  of  the  paper.  It  was  diametrically  opposite  to  tbo 
principles  the  paper  advocated,  Ewid  compared  its  pet  politician 
to  Oataline.  Then  John  Burley  shut  himself  up  and  wrote 
hooks.  He  wrote  two  or  three  books,  very  clever,  hnt  not  at 
all  to  the  popular  taste — abstract  and  leai'ued,  full  of  wbima 
that  ■were  eaviaie  to  the  multitude,  and  larded  with  Greek. 
HerertheleM  they  obtained  for  him  a.  little  money,  and  among 
Utonry  men  some  reputation.  Wow  Audley  Egerton  came  into 
jMwer,  and  got  bim,  though  with  great  difficulty — for  there 
yrere  many  prejndicea  against  this  scampish,  bamm-acaniia 
B<m  of  tbe  Muses — a  place  in  a  public  office,  lie  kept  it  about 
a  month,  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it.  "My  crust  of 
bread  etoi  liberty ! "  quoth  John  Burley,  Ciiui  ^  imxv&V^&'v^o^ 
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a  garret.     From  that  time  to  the  present  he  lived — 'Be&vea 

knows  how  !  Literature  ia  a  bnainees,  like  everything  elaej; 
John  Bnrley  grew  more  and  more  incapable  of  bnainesB. 
"He  conld  not  do  task-work,"  he  said;  he  wrote  when  f' 
whim,  seized  him,  or  when  the  last  penny  waa  in  his  ponch, 
when  he  was  actually  in  the  spanning  house  or  the  Fleet—"' 
migrations  which  occurred  to  him,  on  an  average,  twice  a 
year.  He  conld  generally  sell  what  he  had  actually  written^ 
hut  no  one  would  engage  him  beforehand.  Editors  of  Maga«i 
ziDes  and  other  periodicals  were  very  glad  to  have  his  articles^ 
ou  the  condition  that  they  were  anonymous ;  and  his  stylft; 
was  not  necessarily  detected,  for  he  could  vary  it  with  thft' 
facility  of  a  practised  pen.  Audley  Egerton  continued  hiw 
best  supporter,  for  there  were  certain  questions  on  which  no 
one  wrote  with  such  force  aa  John  Burley — questions  oim^ 
nected  with  the  metaphysics  of  politics,  snch  as  law  refonO 
and  economical  science.  And  Audley  Egerton  was  the  only 
man  John  Burley  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  serve,  and  f(^ 
whom  he  would  give  up  a  drinking  bout  and  do  task-toork  ; 
for  John  Biu'ley  was  grateful  by  nature,  and  he  felt  thsb 
Egerton  had  really  tried  to  befriend  him.  Indeed,  it  waB 
true,  as  he  had  stated  to  Leonard  by  the  Brent,  that,  even. 
after  he  had  resigned  his  desk  in  the  London  office,  he  had  had. 
the  offer  of  an  appointment  in  Jamaica,  and  a  place  in  India,i 
from  the  Minister.  But  probably  there  were  other  charms  then.' 
than  those  exercised  by  the  one-eyed  perch  that  kept  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  With  all  his  grave  faults  o£ 
character  and  conduct,  John  Burley  was  not  without  the  finai 
qualities  of  a  large  nature.  Ho  was  most  resolutely  hia  own' 
enemy,  it  is  tme,  but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  omp 
else's.  Even  when  he  criticised  some  more  fortunate  writer, 
he  was  good-humoured  ia  Lis  very  satire  :  he  had  no  bile,  no 
envy.  And  as  for  freedom  from  malignant  personalities,  ha, 
might  have  been  a  model  to  all  critics.  I  must  escept  politica, , 
however,  for  in  these  he  could  be  rabid  and  savage.  So 
had  a  passion  for  independence,  which,  though  pushed  to. 
excess,  was  not  without  grandoor.  So  lick-platter,  no  parO" 
Bite,  no  toad-eater,  no  hterary  beggar,  no  hunter  after' 
patronage  and  subscriptions ;  even  in  hia  dealings  witih> 
Andlcy  Egerton,  ho  insisted  on  naming  the  price  for  his 
labours.  Ho  took  a  price,  because,  as  the  papers  required  by 
Audley  demanded  much  reading  and  detail,  which  was  not  ttk 
all  to  hia  taste,  he  considered  himself  entitled  fairly  to  some- 
thii^  more  than  the  editor  of  the  journal  wherein  the  papea 
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r  appeared  was  in  the  habit  of  giving.  Bufc  he  assesBed  thia 
extra  price  himself,  and  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  book- 
ieller.  And  when  in  debt  and  in  prison,  fhongh  he  knew  a 
line  to  Egerton  would  have  extricated  him,  he  never  wrote 
that  line.  He  would  depend  alone  on  his  pen — dipped  it 
hastily  in  the  ink,  and  scrawled  himBelf  free.  The  most  de- 
based point  about  him  was  certainly  the  incorrigible  vice  of 
drinking,  and  with  it  the  naaal  concomitant  of  that  vice — tha 
love  of  low  company.  To  be  King  of  the  Bohemians — to 
dazzle  by  hia  wild  humour,  and  sometimes  to  eialt  by  boa 
fanciful  eloquence,  the  rude,  gross  natures  that  gathered 
Tonnd  him — this  was  a  royalty  that  repaid  him  for  all  sacri- 
fice of  solid  dignity ;  a  foolscap  crown  that  he  would  not  have 
changed  for  an  emperor's  diadem.  Indeed,  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  talents  of  John  Burley,  it  was  necessary  to  hoar 
hirn  talk  on  such  occasions.  As  a  writer,  after  all,  he  wa,s 
now  only  capable  of  unequal  desnitory  efforts.  But  as  a 
talker,  in  his  own  wild  way,  he  was  original  and  matchless. 
And  the  gift  of  talk  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  a  man 
can  poaseas  for  his  own  sake — the  applause  is  so  immediate, 
and  gained  with  so  little  labour.  Lower,  and  lower,  and 
lower  had  sunk  John  Burley,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  knew  his  name,  but  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  hia  talenta. 
And  this  seemed  wilfully — from  choice.  He  would  write  for 
some  unstamped  journal  of  the  populace,  oat  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  for  pence,  when  he  could  have  got  pounds  from  journak 
of  high  repute.  He  was  very  fond  of  scribbling  off  penny 
ballads,  and  then  standing  in  the  street  to  hear  them  sung. 
He  actually  once  made  himself  tho  poet  of  an  advertising 
tailor,  and  enjoyed  it  excessively.  But  that  did  not  last  long, 
for  John  Burley  was  a  Pittite^not  a  Tory,  he  used  to  say, 
but  a  Pittite.  And  if  yon  had  heard  him  talk  of  Pitt,  you 
would  never  have  known  what  to  make  of  that  great  atates- 
raan.  He  treated  him  as  the  German  commentators  do 
Shakspearo,  and  invested  him  with  all  imaginary  meanings 
and  objects,  that  would  have  tnmed  the  grand  practical  man 
into  a  sybil.  Well,  he  was  a  Pittite ;  the  tailor  a  fanatic  for 
Thelwail  and  Cobbett.  Mr.  Buriey  wrote  a  poem,  wherein 
Britannia  appeared  to  the  tailor,  complimented  him  highly 
on  the  art  he  exhibited  in  adorning  the  persons  of  her  sona; 
fmd,  bestowing  upon  him  a  gigantic  mantle,  said  that  he,  and 
'one,  might  be  enabled  to  fit  it  to  the  ahonldera  of  living 
The  rest  of  the  poem  was  occupied  in  Mr.  Snip's  nn- 
availing  attempts  to  adjust  this  mautle  to  the  cminenj  puliti- 
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ciREM  of  the  dtbj,  when  just  as  he  hnil  sunk  down 
0pitannm    re-appeared  to  him,  find  consoled  hiia  with  tl 
{nformatioa  that  he  had  doae  q.11  mortal  man  could  do,  and 
that  she  had  only  desired  to  oonvinoe  pigmies  that  no  hnmui 
art  conld  adjust  to  llieiT  proportionB  the  mantle  of  Williaia 
Pitt.     Sie  itur  ad  aetm — she  went  back  to  tho  stars,  ma&tle 
and  all !     Mr.  Snip  wns  exceedingly  indignant  at  this  alls* 
gorical  eSnaion,  and  with  wrathful  shears  cut  the  tie  betwt 
himself  and  his  poet. 

Thtts,  then,  the  reader  has,  we  trust,  a  pretty  good  idea 
John  Barley — a  sfiecimen  of  his  genus,  not  very  common  iB 
any  ago,  and  now  happily  almost  oitiuot,  siaca  authors  ol  all 
degrees  share  in  the  genEiral  improvement  in  order,  eoouomy, 
and  sober  decoram,  which  has  obtained  in  the  national  nun- 
nera.  Mr.  Prickett,  thongh  entering  into  less  hifltorical  detail 
thiin  we  hayo  done,  conveyed  to  Leonard  a  tolerably  aocurake 
notion  uf  the  man,  representing  him  as  s  person  of  great 
powers  and  learning,  who  had  thoroughly  thrown  himself 

Tfionard  did  not,  however,  see  how  much  Mr.  Buriey  him> 
self  iwas  to  be  blamed  for  hia  waste  of  life ;  he  conld  not  con* 
ceive  a  man  of  genius  voluntarily  seating  himself  at  the  lowsBt 
step  in  the  social  ladder.  He  rather  supposed  he  had  ' 
thrust  down  there  by  Neccflsity. 

And  when  Mr.  Prickett,  concluding,  said,  "  Well,  I  sh< 
think  Barley  would  euro  yon  of  tho  desire  to  be  an  anthi 
even    more    than   Chatterton,"  tho    young  man   ai 
gloomily,  "  Perhaps,"  and  turned  to  the  book-shelvBH. 

With  Mr.  Prickctt's  consent,  I>eonard  was  released  earlii 
than  nana]  from  hia  taak,  and  a  little  before  sunset  he  took 
JuB  way  to  Higbgato.     He  was  fortanately  directed  to  take 
the  new  road  by  the  Begent's  Park,  and  so  on  through  a  very 
green  and  amiling  country.     The  walk,  tho  freehness  of  the 
air,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and,  above  all,  when  he  had  gfot 
half-way,  the  solitude  of  the  road,  served  to  rouse  him  from 
his  stem  and  sombre  meditations.     And  when  he  came  into 
the  lane  overhung  with  chestnut  trees,  and  suddenly  oangbi 
sight  of  Helen's  watchful  and  then  brightening  faoe,  as 
stood  by  the  wieket,  and  nnderthe  shadow  of  cool  mnrmai 
bonghs,   the  blood  rnnhed  gaily  through  his  veina,  «id 
heart  beat  load  and  gratefolly. 
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drow  him  into  the  garden  with  such  tnie  childlike 
5oy. 

How  Ixihold  them  seated  in  the  arbonr — a  perfect  tower  of 
sweets  and  bloBsoma ;  the  wildomosa  of  roof-tops  and  Bpirea 
atretching  below,  broad  and  far ;  London  seen  dim  and  aflent, 
as  in  a  dream. 

She  took  his  hat  from  his  brows  gently,  and  looked  him  in 
the  face  with  tearful  penetrating  eyes. 

She  did  not  say,  "Ton  are  changed."  She  said,  "Why, 
why  did  I  leave  yon  ?  "  and  then  turned  away. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Helen.  I  am  mao,  and  rudely  born — 
•peak  of  yourself.     This  lady  is  kind  to  yon,  then? 

"  Does  she  not  let  me  aeo  yon  P  Oh !  very  kind — end 
look  here," 

Helen  pointed  to  fruits  and.cakea  set  oot  on  the  table.  "  A 
^*B8t,  brother," 

And  she  began  to  press  her  hospitality  with  pretty  winning 
ways,  more  playfal  than  was  usual  to  her,  and  talking  very 
fast,  and  with  forced,  bnt  silvery,  laughter. 

By  degrees  she  stole  him  from  his  gloom  and  reserve ;  and 
tiiongh  he  could  not  reveal  to  her  the  canse  of  his  bitterest 
lorrow,  be  owned  that  ho  bad  anffered  much.  He  would  not 
lu,V0  owned  that  to  another  living  being.  And  then,  quickly 
taming  from  this  brief  confession,  with  assurances  that  the 
worst  waa  over,  ho  aonght  to  amuse  her  by  speaking  of  his 
new  acquaintance  with  the  perch-fisher,  Bnt  when  he  spoko 
of  this  "I I'll  with  a  kind  of  rclnctant  admiration,  mixed  with 
compassionate  yet  gloomy  interest,  and  drew  a  groteaque, 
though  Hubdned,  sketch  of  the  wild  scene  is  which  he  had 
been  spectator  Helen  grew  alarmed  and  grave, 

"  Oh,  brother,  do  not  go  there  again— do  not  see  more  of 
this  bad  man." 

"Bad!— no!  Hopeless  and  unhappy,  he  has  stooped  to 
etininlants  and  oblivion ; — bnt  you  cannot  understand  these 
things,  my  pretty  preacher." 

"  Yes  I  do,  Leonard.  What  is  tho  difference  between  being 
good  and  bad  ?  The  good  do  not  yield  to  temptations,  and 
the  bad  do." 

3^6  definition  wa^  so  simple  find  so  wiso  that  Jjeonard  wiu 


e  atnick  with  it  than 
elaborate  sermon  by  Parso 

"  I  have  ofton  marnmred  to  myself  since  I  lost  ycm,  '  Hel« 
was  my  good  angel ; ' — say  on.     For  my  heart  is  dark  to 
self,  and  while  you  speak  light  seems  to  dawn  on  it." 

Thia  praise  so  confiiHed  Helen  that  she  was  long  before  aha 
conld  obey  the  com.niand  annexed  to  it.  But,  by  little  and 
little,  words  came  to  both  more  frankly.  And  then  he  told 
her  the  sad  tale  of  Chatterton,  and  waited,  auxiouH  to  hear 
her  com.ment8. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  seeing  that  she  remained  silent,  "  how  can 
I  hope,  when  this  mighty  genius  laboured  and  despaired " 
What  did  he  want,  save  birth  and  fortune,  and  frienda,  and 
human  justice  P  " 

"  Did  he  pray  to  Gl«d  ?  "  asked  Helen,  drying  her  tears. 

Again  Leonard  was  startled.     In  reading  the  life  of  Chai 
terton,  he  had  not  much  noted  the  scepticism,  Etssumed 
real,    of    the   ill-fated   aspirer   to    earthly  immortality, 
Helen's  question,  that  scepticism  struck  him  forcibly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Because,  when  we  pray  often,  we  grow  ao  very,  very 
patient,"  answered  the  child.  "  Perhaps,  had  he  been  patient; 
a,  few  months  more,  all  would  have  been  won  by  him,  as  it 
will  be  by  you,  brother ;  for  yon  pray,  and  you  will  be 
patient," 

Leonard  bowed  bis  head  in  deep  thought,  and  this  tim.e  the 
thought  was  not  gloomy.  Then  out  from  that  awfnl  life  there 
glowed  another  passage,  which  before  he  had  not  heeded  duly, 
hut  regarded  rather  as  one  of  the  darkest  mysteries  iu  the 
fate  of  Chattertou. 

At  the  veiy  time  the  despairing  poet  had  locked  himself  up 
in  his  garret,  to  dismiss  his  soul  from  its  earthly  ordeal,  hia 
geniufl  had  juat  found  its  way  into  the  light  of  renown.  Gt}od 
and  learned  and  powerful  men  were  preparing  to  serve  and  save 
him.  Another  year — nay,  perchance  another  month — and  he 
might  have  stood  acknowledged  and  snblimo  in  the  foremost 
i-anks  of  hia  age. 

"  Oh,  Helen !  "  cried  Leonard,  raising  his  brows  froai  which 
the  cloud  had  passed,  "  why,  indeed,  did  you  leave  me  P  " 

Helen  started  in  her  turn  as  he  repeated  this  regret,  and  in 

her  turn  grew  thonghtfnl.    At  length  she  naked  him  if  ha  had 

written  for  the  box  which  had  belonged  to  her  father,  and 

been  loft  at  the  inn. 

And  JJeouai'd,  thongh  a  litUe  chafed  at  what  he  Hutugitt  • 
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ctildish  interniption  to  themes  of  graver  interest,  owned, 
with,  self-reproach,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  do  bo.  Shonlil 
ie  not  write  uow  to  ordop  the  bos  to  be  sent  to  her  at  Miss 
Statke'a. 

"  No ;  let  it  bo  sent  to  yon.  Tako  c«re  of  it.  I  Bbonld 
like  to  know  that  something  of  mine  is  with  yom }  and  perhaps 
I  may  not  stay  here  long." 

"  Not  atay  here  ?  That  yon  mnat,  my  dear  Helen — at  least 
OS  long  as  MisB  Starke  will  koep  you,  and  ia  kind.  By-and- 
Ijy  (added  Ijeonard,  with  Bomething  of  his  former  sanguine 
tone)  I  may  yet  make  my  way,  and  wo  shall  have  onr  cottage 
(o  onrselves.  Bat — Ob  Helen  ! — I  forgot — yon  wounded  me[ 
yoc.  left  your  money  with  me.  I  oniy  found  it  in  my  drawers 
the  other  day.     Fie  1 — I  have  brought  it  back." 

"  It  was  not  mine— it  ia  yours.  We  wore  to  share  together 
- — you  paid  all ;  and  how  can  I  want  it  here,  too  ?  " 

But  Leonard  waa  obstinate;  and  as  Helen  monmfnlly 
received  back  all  that  of  fortune  her  father  had  bequeathed  to 
lier,  a  tall  female  figure  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbour, 
and  Raid,  in  a  voice  that  scattered  all  sentiment  to  the  winds 
— "  Yonng  man,  it  is  time  to  go," 
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"  AiKBADT,"  said  Helen,  with  faltering  accents,  as  sbo  crept 
to  Miss  Starke's  side  while  Leonard  rose  and  howed.  "  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you,  madam,"  said  he,  with  the  grace  that 
conies  from,  all  refinement  of  idea,  "for  allowing  mo  to  aeo 
Miss  Helen.     Do  not  let  me  abuse  your  kindness," 

Miss  Starke  seemed  struck  with  his  look  and  manner,  and 
made  a  etifi  half  curtsey, 

A  form  more  rigid  than  Miss  Starke's  it  was  Lard  to  con- 
ceive. She  was  like  the  Grim  White  Woman  in  the  nursery 
ballads.  Yet,  apparently,  there  was  a  goodnature  in  allowing 
the  stranger  to  enter  ber  trim  garden,  and  providing  for  him 
and  her  little  charge  those  frnita  and  cakes,  which  belied  her 
aspect.  "  May  I  go  with  him  to  the  gate  ?  "  whispered  Helen, 
es  Leonard  had  already  passed  up  the  path, 

"  Ton  may,  child  :  but  do  not  loiter.  And  then  come  back, 
ind  lock  up  the  cakes  and  cherries,  or  Patty  will  got  at 

a  after  Leonard. 
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"  Write  to  me,  brother — write  to  me ;  and  do  not,  do 

be  friends  with  this  miin,  who  took  you  to  that  wicked,  wir 
place." 

"  Oh,  Helen,  I  go  from  yon  strong  enough  to  brave  worse 
dangers  than  that,"  said  IJeonard,  alniost  gaily. 

Tbey  kissed  each  other  at  the  Uttle  wicket  gate,  aud  partei 

Leonard  walked  home  under  the  aammer  moonlight,  and    " 
entering  his  chamber  looked  fli-at  at  hia  rose-tree.     The  leai 
of  yesterday's  flowers  lay  strewn  round  it ;  hut  the  tree ' 
pnt  forth  new  buda, 

"  Nature  ever  restores,"  said  the  young  man.     Ho  paused 
moment,  and  added,  "  la  it  that  Nature  is  very  patient  P  " 

Win  sleep  that  night  was  not  broken  by  the  fearful  dreams 
he  had  lately  known.  He  rose  refreshed,  and  went  his  way  to 
his  day's  work — not  stealing  along  the  less  crowded  path'J^ 
but  with  a  firm  step,  through  the  throng  of  men.  Be  bold, 
adventurer — thou  hast  more  to  suffer !  Wilt  thou  sink  ?  I 
look  into  thy  heart,  and  I  cannot  anawor. 
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KOTE  ON  HOMffiOPATHT.  ■ 

A  geotleman  who  pmctiacs  Horn iropa thy,  and  who  rojoiccs  in  the  nanw  g^ 
Luther,  haa  done  me  the  hononr  to  iaiue  a  pomphlet  in  grave  tiodicatioo  of  tlu 
art  of  Hahnemann  from  what  he  concciYOB  hi  be  the  aseanlt  thereon,  pcrpBtrated 
in  "  My  Novel."  Luther  the  Fitst,  though  us  combative  bb  Luther  the  Second, 
did  not  waste  his  polemical  Tigonr  upon  gianta  of  his  own  tnakiog.  It  ia  true 
tliat,  though  in  "My  Kovel"  Dr.  Morgan  is  represented  as  an  able  and  wann- 
heutad  man  there  ia  a  joke  at  hia  humouni — vbat  then  ?  Do  I  turn  tbe  art 
itaeif  into  lidicule  i  As  vreU  might  seme  dignitaiy  of  the  Church  accuse  me  ef 
■atlriziiig  hJB  aacred  profeaaieD,  whenever  the  reader  is  invited  te  a  smile  st  the 
eipenae  o!  Paraon  Dale. — or  a  ceimtrj  gentlcmaii  taJie  up  hia  pen  to  dear  the 
territorial  class  from  participation  in  the  prejudicca  assigned  to  the  Sc^ulre  of 
Hazeldean.  Nay,  as  well  might  aomo  literary  allcipaChiat  address  to  me  a 
*loniilf  on  profaning  the  dwuity  of  the  CoUe^  of  Physicians,  by  the  irrerermt 
portraiture  of  Itr.  Dosewell.  "My  Novel"  is  intended  as  a  aurvey  of  varietief 
m  English  life,  cMefly  through  the  medium  of  the  prevailing  humoura  in 
■various  modificationa  of  character.  Lite  other  enthnKiaata,  Br.  Morgan  pushes 
hii  favourite  idea  into  bumurouB  sitritvagauce — and  moat  bear  the  penalty  of  a 
good-natured  bantsr.  It  I  were  oppoaed  altogether  to  Homowpatny,  I  aliould 
iake  a  very  diStrent  mode  of  dealing  with  it;  and  Dr.  Marg;in,  inatead  of  being 


1  allopathy,  converted  to  tht  homiuo- 


pathical  theory  by  honest  convictions,  and  ra^onung  hia  foihlei  by  shrewd 
observation  and  disintereated  benevolenoe,  would  be  drawn  aa  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  and  a  greedy  impostor. 

But  the  fact  ia  that,  if  I  do  not  think  Homcoopathy  capable  of  ail  the  wDnden 
iiacribed  to  it  by  some  of  ita  profesaora,  or  the  only  ectentifla  mode  of  dealing 


with  human  inhnaitiea,  T  eiuucrely  believe  that  it  ia  oflen  resorted  to  with  very 
[reat  benefit— nay,  I  myself  have  frequently  employed,  and  even  advised  it,  I 
ipine,  with  advantage.  And  if  it  had  done  nothing  elae  than  introduce  ounv 
lotahio  reforms  in  allopalhica!  pracliee,  it  would  ba  entitled  to  the  profimnd 

gratitude  of  all,  with  atomuchs  no  longer  over  inigated  by  the  a^thecary,  and 

reina  no  longer  under-diained  bj  the  phlebotomiat. 
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But  Dr.  Lather  aaarn 
loDr.  Morgun— tlitttit 
to  have  glohulea  forthi 

read  aame  bIibIIdv  Batrhpeany  Uoitisen  on  the  Bubject,  &c,,  • 
Lulberl  Does  be  profeaa  to  lie  >  HoausopathlBti  and  jet  forget  Ms  Jasb! 
Will  he  tell  mo  thnt  Jahr  is  not  the  KToat  originnl  manuHl  of  the  ndDiice — the 
Sltu'jketonD  ot  HomieopiLthj  ?  And  miat  saya  thia  mimter  text-book } — I  quota 
therefrom  tiot  for  the  purpoae  oulj  of  jnatifying  Dr,  Morgan  and  myself  Irom  tJie 
chaigea  so  inuonHiderutely  brought  agniiut  us  by  Dr.  Luther— but  aino  for  the 
puqiose  of  proving  to  the  general  rendiir,  that  Dr.  Morgan  hai  full  authority  Ibr 
preicriliing  C'Ar.sTii;  for  toarB,  and  Aoabicps  MuscAnnra  for  the  propenaitjj  to 
indiiiife  iu  vi'rae- ranking-  Nay,  I  will  add  tliat  there  is  not  a  single  prBsariptlon 
fill  nit^ntai  dlaturbaiioo  suggested  by  Dr.  Morgan  for  which,  strange  as  it  may 
Beem  to  the  uninitiutcd,  be  ii  not  warranted  litemlly  by  that  work  by  Jahb, 
vhichU  the  groundwork  of  all  homcBopathical  literature,  ImprimiStO  too  oblivious 
Lutber,  does  not  Jauk  aaaieua  largv  eeistion  of  his  nmnual  to  Moral  Affections? 
Open  Tol.  lU.  of  the  Paris  Edition,  in  i  vo]%.,  ISSD— go  on  ta  page  23ti.  Dons 
not  Jakk  prescribe  arsenic  for  la  MilancBlit  noire,  EellEboub  for  la 
Melaneolie  uoact  i  and.  with  the  nioe  distinction  only  known  to  homiBopathical 
phlloeophy.  (ioLD  for  ta  Mklanrolie  religieuae  f  It  it  be  the  patient'H  Inolina- 
tien  to  rest  illrait,  must  he  not  take  Ii^natia — if  bo  hare  a  desire  to  drown 
bimeelf,  should  not  the  globule  be  Pulsatilla  I 

For  ill  humour  (p.  246)  is  there  un  suggestion  of  AcOHlTE  ?  It  that  hnmonr 
is  of  the  conlemptuous  character,  lite  Dr.  Luther's,  is  Ihcro  no  Injunetionto  try 
IfkcAcdanha ?  It  it  be  "diapaiition  d/airi  dts  riproehei,  i  triliqiur"  (to 
■1  and  criliuiBe),  does  not  JaBb  give  you.  Oh  frowning  Lnther,  a  wide 
Avm.  BsLLA  Donna  to  Tbuatiuuu  ?  Kay,  it  it  be  in  a  cIoeo  apartment 
than  Che  open  air  that  the  attavk  seizes  you — should  you  not  ingurgibita 
1  pin  B  head  of  platinum  P  Jarr,  Jash  1  0,  Dr.  Luther,  would  you  have 
bUon  into  such  a  sorape,  if  you  had  consulted  your  Jahb  ? 

Turn  to  the  same  volunio,  p.  3U,  on  Moral  Emoiioni,  is  there  not  a  globule 
for  an  -diaour  malAenrcKe — far  a  lover  disaiipointed  are  there  not  HiOB ;  lOw : 
pROS-AO !  Nay,  to  sum  op  and  elench  tiiii  whole  by  the  Tsry  propoiitioD 
which  I  undertook  to  prure,  iloi»  not  J  AHii,  tdI.  iii.,  p.  2Ao,  recommendTAoAUtcUs 
for  the  disposition  li  fnire  dea  vers  (to  mnlio  verses) ,  and  more  than  once  or  twica 
throughout  the  same  volume,  is  not  Oadstic  the  remedy,  by  preterenoa,  for  a 
tendoncy  to  shed  tears,  provided,  of  coarse,  ol^er  Bympt/>ms  mvilo  its  apfll- 

And  0,  Dr.  Lutlier,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  enthualast  of  an  art,  to 
which  this  hool;,  by  Jamu,  is  an  aoknowledged  text-book,  mar  not,  whatorer 
the  aliill  of  the  man  or  the  excellenco  of  the  art,  or  the  value  of  the  teit-book, 
incur  every  one  of  the  extravagances  imputed  to  Dr,  Morgan,  or  not  freely 
Uy  bimselt  open  to  the  gall-less  plon^ontrics  of  a  writer  in  ■etreh  of  tbe 

Dr,  Morgan  is  represented  as  one  of  the  earliest  diaciplee  of  Hahnemann  in  this 
country,  and  thercforo  likely,  id  the  zeal  of  a  Tyro,  aad  the  passion  of  a  con- 
vert, apriirn  oDfisuntfyc  totmn — ^vhich  Hcratian  elegancy  our  vernacular  baa 
debased  into  the  fiiTniliiir  vul!;itvis[u,  "Oo  the  whole  bog,"  But  even  in  the 
present  iay,  I  assure  Dr.  I.uiher,  and  jay  readers  generally,  that  I  have  met, 
abroad,  Honueopatliic  physiirians  of  considerable  eminence,  who  have  suriously 
contended  for  the  application  of  globules  to  the  varieties  ot  mental  afBietionand 
human  vicissitude  ;  who  have  solemnly  declared,  that,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  have  been  plunged  ioto  despair  at  the  death  of  its  head — one  of  the 
bereaved  children  resorting  to  Hommopathy  has  been  preserved  from  tho 
depressing  eonsequeQce  of  grief,  and  been  as  chierful  as  nsaal )  that  a  lofei; 
who  meditated  suicide  at  flie  perfidy  of  his  beloved,  has  in  ten  days  been 
homosopathically  reduced  into  felicitous  indiference—und  Chat  there  are  secrets 
in  tho  science  professed  by  Dr.  Lutlier,  that  cannot  be  too  Bameatl j  ur^ed  on  bii 
own  attention — by  which  an  irrttible  man  may  be  taught  to  control  hia  tamqet^ 
■nd  a  dull  nmi)  to  oompreheiid  a  joke. 

1  ■■  ^ 
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BOOK  SEVENTH- 


INITIAL  CHAPTER. 

MR.   CAXTON   UPON   OOTIHAGB   AND    L 

"What  IB  conrag«?  "  said  my  anclB  Roland,  r 
Belf  from  a  reverie  into  wliich  he  liad  fallon,  after  the  si 
book  in  this  history  had  been  read  to  ouv  family  circle. 

"  What  ia  courage  ?  "  he  repeated  more  earnestly.     " 
JnBensibility  to  fear?     That  may  be  the  mere  accident  of  coD- 
Btitntion ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  more  merit  in  being  conrageona 
than  in  being  this  table." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  yon  speak  thns,"  observed  JUr. 
Caxton,  "for  I  should  not  like  to  consider  myself  acoward; 
yet  I  am  veiy  eenaible  to  fear  in  all  dangers,  bodily  and 
moraL" 

"La,  Austin,  how  canyon  say  bo?"  cried  my  mother,  firing 
up ;  "  was  it  not  only  last  week  that  yon  faced  the  great  bnF" 
lliat  was  rushing  after  Blanche  and  the  children  ?  " 

Blanche  at  that  recollection  stole  to  my  father's  cbair,  a 
hanging  over  hia  shoulder,  kissed  hia  forehead. 

Ma.  Caxion,  (sublimely  nnmoved  by  these  flatteries.} — "1 
don't  deny  tbat  I  faced  the  bull,  but  I  assert  that  I  waa 
horribly  frightened." 

Roland. — "The  sense  of  honour  which  conquers  fear  h 
true  courage  of  chivalry :  yon  could  not  run  away  when  ot 
were  looking  on — no  gentleman  could." 

Mr.  Cakton, — "  Fiddledee !     It  was  not  on  Taj  gentility 
that  I  stood.  Captain.     I  should  have  run  fast  enough,  if  it'" 
had  done  any  good.     I  stood  upon  my  understanding.     Ab 
the  ball  could  nm  faster  than  I  could,  the   only  chance  of 
escape  was  to  make  the  brute  as  frightened  as  myself." 

Blanche.—"  Ah,  you  did  not  think  of  that ;  your  only 
thought  was  to  save  mo  and  the  children." 

Me.  Caxtos. — "  Possibly,  my  dear— very  possibly  I  might 
have  been  afraid  for  you  too ; — but  I  was  very  much  afraid 
for  myself.     However,  luckily,  I   had  the  umbrella,  and  I J 
sprang  it  up  and  spread  it  forth  in  the  animal's  stupid  eye^l 
Jinrlinjf  at  him  simultaneously  the  biggest  lines  I  could  tlunlcl 
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of  in  the  First  Choma  of  the  '  Seven  against  Thebea.'  1 
begtui  with  Eledbmnas  pecioploktdpos  ;  and  when  I  came  to 
the  grand  howl  of  'l^,  lu,  tii,  la — the  beast  stood  appalled  as 
at  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I  shall  never  forget  his  amazed  snort 
at  the  Greek.  Then  he  kieked  op  hia  hind  legs,  and  went 
bolt  throngh  the  gap  ia  the  hedge.  Thns,  armed  with 
.^fecLylua  and  the  umbrella,  I  remained  master  of  the  field; 
but,  (continued  Mr.  Caston,  ingennonsly,)  I  should  not  like 
to  go  through  that  half -minute  again." 

"  So  man  would,"  said  the  Captain,  kindly.  "  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  face  a  bull  myself,  even  with  a,  bigger  umbrella 
tiian  yours,  and  even  though  I  had  jEschylna,  and  Homer  to 
boot,  ab  my  fingers'  ends." 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  Tou  would  not  have  minded  if  it  had 
been  a  Frenchman  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  ?  " 

Captain. — "  Of  course  not.  Rather  liked  it  than  otherwise," 
be  added,  grimly. 

Me.  Caxton. — "Yet  many  a  Spanish  matador,  who  doesn't 
care  a  button  for  a  bull,  would  take  to  his  hoela  at  the  first 
Innge  en.  carte  from  a  Frenchman.  Therefore,  in  fact,  if 
courage  be  a  matter  of  constitution,  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
custom.  We  face  calmly  the  dangers  we  arc  habituated  to, 
and  recoil  from  those  of  which  we  have  no  familiar  expe- 
rience. I  doubt  if  Marshal  Turenne  himself  would  have  been 
qaite  at  hia  ease  on  the  tight-rope;  and  a  rope-dancer,  who 
lems  disposed  to  scale  the  heavens  with  Titanic  temerity, 
light  possibly  object  to  charge  on  a  canon." 

CiPTAlN  RoiJJiD. — "  Still,  either  this  is  not  the  courage  I 
lean,  or  it  is  another  kind  of  it.  I  mean  by  courage  that 
which  ia  the  especial  force  and  dignity  of  the  human  character, 
without  which  there  ia  no  reliance  on  principle,  no  constancy 
in  virtue— a  something,"  continued  my  uncle  gallantly,  and 
with  a  half  bow  towarda  my  mother,  "  which  your  sex  aharea 
with  our  own.  When  the  lover,  for  instance,  clasps  the  hand 
of  hia  betrothed,  and  says,  '  Wilt  thou  be  true  to  me,  in  apita 
of  abaence  and  time,  in  spite  of  hazard  and  fortune,  though 
my  foea  malign  me,  though  thy  friends  may  dissuade  thee, 
and  OUT  lot  in  life  may  be  rough  and  rutle  p  '  and  when  the 
betrothed  answers,  '  I  will  be  true,'  does  not  the  lover  trust  to 
her  courage  aa  well  as  her  love  ?  " 

"Admirably  put,  Roland,"  said  my  father.  "  But  it propoi 
of  what  do  you  puzzle  us  with  these  queries  on  courage  ?  " 

Captain  Round,  (with  a  slight  bluah.) — "  I  was  led  to  the 
inquiry  (though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  frivolous  ia  te.1ce  ao  taoaV 
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thoTight  of  wbat.,  no  doubt,  ooetB  PisiEta^tna  bo  little)  by  the 
last  chapt.cra  in  my  nephew's  atory.  I  see  tliia  poor  boy 
lieonard,  alone  with  his  fallen  hopes,  (tboagb  very  irrationfti 
thoy  were,)  and  his  acnso  of  ehame.  And  1  read  nia  heart,  I 
dare  say,  better  than  Pisietmtns  doea,  for  I  could  fuel  like 
that  boy  if  I  had  been  iii  the  aame  position ;  and  conjectnring 
what  he  and  thoaaaiids  like  him  must  go  thrnn^h,  I  asked 
myaalf,  '  What  can  save  him  and  them  P '  I  answered,  as  a 
soldier  wonld  answer,  '  Courage  ?  '  Very  well.  But  pray, 
Austin,  what  is  courage  ?  " 

Me.  Caxton,  (prudently  bacfeing  out  of  a  reply,) — "  Fap^B  t 
Brother,  since  yon  have  just  complimented  the  ladiea  on  that 
quality,  you  had  better  address  your  question  to  them." 

Blanche  hero  leant  both  hands  ou  my  fntbor's  chair,  and 
aaid,  looking  down  at  first  bashtolly,  but  afterwards  warming 
with  the  subject,  "  Do  you  not  think,  air,  that  little  Holen  has 
already  suggested,  if  not  what  is  coarage,  what  at  least  is  the 
real  essenco  of  all  courage  tbat  endnros  and  conquers,  that 
ennobles,  and  hallows,  and  redeems  ?  Is  it  not  Paiigkcb, 
father  ? — and  that  is  why  we  women  have  a  courage  of  our 
own.  PatieucB  does  not  affect  to  be  superior  to  fear,  bat  at 
least  it  never  admits  despair." 

PisiaiUATua. — "  Kiss  me,  my  Blancho,  for  you  have  coms 
near  to  the  truth  which  perplexed  the  soldier  and  puzzled  the 
Bage." 

Mr.  Caiton,  (tartly.) — "  If  you  mean  me  by  the  sage,  I 
not  puzzled  at  all.  Heaven  knows  you  do  right  to  iaculcatft. 
patience— it  is  a  virtue  very  much  required  in  yonr  rsadera> 
Nevertheless,"  added  my  father,  softening  with  the  enjoymani 
pf  hia  joke — "  novertheleaa,  Blanche  and  Helen  are  quite 
right.  Patience  ia  the  coufage  of  the  conqueror ;  it  ih  the 
Tirtue,  piw  emcBllence,  of  Man  against  Destiny— of  the  One 
against  the  World,  and  of  the  Soul  against  Matter.  Therefore 
this  ia  the  courage  of  tho  G-oapel ;  and  its  importance,  in  a 
social  view — its  importance  to  racea  and  institutions — cannot 
be  too  earnestly  inculcated,  Wliat  is  it  that  distinguiahea 
the  AnglOi-Saxoa  from  all  other  bronchea  of  the  human  familyt 
peoples  deaerta  with  hia  children,  and  conaigna  to  them  the 
heritage  of  rieing  worlds  ?  WTiat  but  hia  faculty  to  brave,  to 
suffer,  to  endure — the  patience  that  reeiats  firmly,  and  imio> 
TOtes  slowly.  Compare  him  with  the  Frenchman.  The  French- 
man has  plenty  of  valour — that  there  is  no  denying  ;  but  v 
for  fortitude,  he  haa  not  enough  to  cover  tho  pomt  of  a  pii 
He  is  ready  to  rush  out  of  the  world  if  he  is  bitten  by  a  flea.". 
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Captain  Roland. — "  There  was  a  ciieo  in  the  papers  the 
other  day,  AnBtin,  of  a  Frenchman  who  actually  did  destroy 
himself  bccaiDie  he  was  an  teased  by  the  little  crcatnreB  yoa 
speak  of.  Ee  left  a  paper  on  his  table,  saying  that '  life  was 
aot  worth  having  at  the  price  of  snch  torments,'  "  • 

Me,  Caxton,  (§oIemnIy,) — "Sir,  their  whole  political  history, 
BiDce  the  great  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  has  been  the  history 
of  menwhowonldrathergo  to  the  devil  than  be  bitten  by  a  flea. 
Tt  is  the  record  of  human  impationcc,  that  ftoeks  to  force  time, 
HMdeipectfl  to  grow  forests  from  the  spawn  of  a,  mushroom. 
Wherefore,  running  throngb  all  extremes  of  constitutional 
experiment,  when  they  are  nearest  to  democracy  they  are 
next  door  to  a  despot ;  and  all  thoy  have  really  done  is  to 
destroy  whatever  conatitntes  the  foundation  of  every  tolerable 
government.  A  constitntiona!  monarchy  cannot  exist  without 
aristocracy,  nor  a  healthful  republic  endure  with  corruption  of 
manners.  The  cry  of  Eqnahty  is  incompatible  with  ciriliza- 
tion,  which,  of  necessity,  contrasts  poverty  with  wealth — and, 
in  short,  whether  it  be  an  emperor  or  a  mobf  that  is  to  rule, 
Force  ia  the  solo  hope  of  order,  and  the  government  is  but  an 
Army. 

"  Impress,  0  Piflistratns !  impress  the  value  of  patience  as 
regards  man  and  men.  Yoa  toaeh  there  on  the  kernel  of  the 
social  system— the  secret  that  fortifies  the  individual  and 
diaciplines  the  million.  I  care  not,  for  my  part,  if  you  are 
tedion*  BO  long  as  you  are  earnest.  Bo  minute  and  detailed. 
Let  the  real  Huayan  Life,  in  its  war  with  Circumstance,  stand 
out.  Never  mind  if  one  can  read  you  but  slowly — bett<!r 
chance  of  being  less  quickly  forgotten.  Patience,  patience !  Br 
)he  soul  of  EpictetuB,  your  readers  shall  sot  yon  an  example  1 
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CHAPTEK   II. 


Lkoha&D  had  written  twice  to  Mrs.  Fairfield,  twice  to  Ricca- 
and  once  to  Mr.  Dale ;  and  the  poor  proud  boy  eonld 

Fact.  In  a  work  by  M.  OiBbhT,  b  calohrated  FrBnch  physician,  on  disettep* 
tfOiBikin,  heiMKii  Uint  QmtmuiutB  troublisnme  kind  of  nuh,  known  brtlis 
■■me  of  prurigo,  tliouch  not  dungtirous  iu  Ilwlf,  boa  often  drlren  the  indindual 
•Oioted  by  it  to-Buiridp.  I  believe  Ibat  our  nioic  Tfltring  olimBte,  and  onr 
iDOT«  beating  drinkn  iind  alimcntJi,  rondor  this  ekin  complaint  mom  vommon  in 
England  than  in  France,  yet  I  doubt  if  any  English  physician  could  slate  that 
it  hod  ever  driven  one  it  bia  Haffliah  pationta  [o  suicide. 

f  Published  more  than  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  French  empire  under 
Iiom*  Napoleon. 
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not  bear  t^t  betray  hia  humiliation.  He  wrote  as  with  cheerful 
spirits — aa  ii  perfectly  satiRfied  with  hia  prospects.  He  said 
that  he  was  well  employed,  in  the  midst  of  hooks,  and  that  he 
had  found  kind  friends.  Then  he  tamed  from  himself  tc 
write  about  th<»e  whom  he  addressed,  and  the  affaira  and 
interests  of  the  quiet  world  wherein  they  lived.  He  did  not 
give  hia  own  address,  nor  that  of  Mr,  Pnckett.  He  dated  his 
letters  from  a  small  coffce-honse  near  the  bookseller's,  to  which 
he  occasionally  went  for  hia  simple  meals.  He  had  a  motive 
in  this.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  fonnd  out.  Mr.  Dale  replied 
for  himaelf  and  for  Mrs.  Fairfield,  to  the  epistles  addressed  to 
these  two.  Riccabocca  wrote  also.  Nothing  conld  bo  more 
kind  than  the  replies  of  both.  They  came  to  Leonard  in  a 
very  dark  period  in  hia  life,  and  they  strengthened  him  in 
the  noiseless  battle  with  despair. 

If  there  be  a  good  in  the  world  that  we  do  without  knowing 
it,  without  conjeeturing  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  a  human 
sou!,  it  is  when  we  show  kindness  to  the  young  in  the  first 
barren  footpath  up  the  mountain  of  life. 

Leonard's  face  resumed  its  serenity  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  employer ;  hut  he  did  not  recover  his  boyish  ingenuous 
frankness.  The  under- currents  flowed  again  pure  from  the 
turbid  soil  and  the  splintered  fragmenta  uptom  from  the 
deep ;  but  they  were  still  too  strong  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
transparency  to  the  anrface.  And  now  he  stood  in  the  sub- 
lime world  of  books,  still  and  earnest  as  a  Beer  who  invokes 
the  dead.  And  thus,  face  to  face  with  knowledge,  hourly  he 
discovered  how  little  he  knew.  Mr.  Prickott  lent  him  sach 
works  as  he  selected  and  asked  to  take  home  with  him.  He 
spent  whole  nights  in  reading,  and  no  longer  desultorily.  He 
read  no  more  poetry,  no  more  Lives  of  Poets.  He  read  what 
poets  must  read  if  they  desire  to  be  great — Sapere  princ^vum 
ri/o™«^Btrict  reasonings  on  the  human  niind ;  the  relations 
between  motive  and  conduct,  thought  and  action ;  the  grave 
and  solemn  truths  of  the  past  world ;  antiquities,  history, 
philosophy.  He  was  taken  out  of  himself.  He  was  carried 
along  the  ocean  of  the  universe.  In  that  ocean,  0  seeker, 
study  the  law  of  the  tides ;  and  seeing  Chance  nowhere — 
Thon^ht  presiding  over  all, — Fate,  that  dread  phantom,  shall 
vanish  from  creation,  and  Providence  alone  be  visible  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thebe  was  to  be  a  conaiderable  book-sale  at  a  conntry  hoiiaB 
one  day's  journey  from  London,  Mr,  Prickett  meant  to  have 
attended  it  on  Lis  own  belialf,  and  that  of  several  gentlemen 
who  had  given  him  commissions  for  pnrchase  ;  but,  on  tha 
moming  fixed  for  hia  departure,  he  Tras  seized  with  a  severe 
retnm  of  hia  old  foe,  the  rheumatism.  He  requested  Leoeard 
to  attend  iustead  of  himself.  Leonard  went,  and  was  absent 
for  the  three  days  during  which  the  Bale  lasted.  He  returned 
late  in  the  evening,  and  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Frickett'a  house. 
The  shop  was  closed ;  he  knocked  at  the  private  entrance ;  a 
strange  person  opened  the  door  to  him,  and,  in  roply  to  his 
qneetion  if  Mr.  Prickett  was  at  home,  said,  with  a  long  and 
fnnereal  face — "  Tonng  man,  Mr.  Prickett  senior  ia  gone  to 
bis  long  home,  but  Mr.  Richard  Prickett  will  see  you." 

At  this  moment  a  very  grave-looking  man,  with  lank  hair, 
looked  forth  from  the  side-door  communicating  between  the 
ahop  and  the  passage,  and  then  stepped  forward—"  Come  in, 
sir;  you  are  my  late  nuelo's  aaaistant,  Mr.  Fairfield,  I  sup- 
)>08e  ?  " 

"  Tour  late  uncle  !  Heavens,  sir,  do  I  underatand  aright 
— can  Mr.  Prickett  be  dead  since  I  left  London  ?  " 

"  Died,  sir,  suddenly,  last  night.  It  was  an  affection  of 
the  heart.  The  Doctor  thinks  the  rheumatism  attacked  that 
organ.  He  had  small  time  to  provide  for  his  departure,  and 
his  account-books  seem  in  sad  disorder :  I  am  his  nephew  and 
executor." 

Leonard  had  now  followed  the  nephew  into  the  shop. 
There,  still  burned  the  gas-lamp.  The  place  seemed  more 
dingy  and  cavernous  than  before.  Death  always  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  the  house  it  visits. 

Leonard  was  greatly  affected — and  yet  more,  perhapa,  by 
the  utter  want  of  feeling  which  the  nephew  exhibited.  In 
fact,  the  deceased  had  not  been  on  friendly  terms  with  this 
person,  his  nearest  relative  and  hcir-at-Iaw,  who  was  also  a 
bookseller. 

"  Ton  were  engaged  hut  by  the  week,  I  find,  young  man, 
on  reference  to  my  late  uncle's  papers.  He  gave  yon  £1  a- 
week — a  monstrous  sum  !  I  shall  not  require  your  services 
any  further.  I  shall  move  these  books  to  my  own  Louse. 
Yoa  will  be  good  enuugh  to  send  me  a  liiit  of  thuae  yon  bought 
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it  tte  sale,  and   your  account  of  travelling  expenBoa, 
iVTiat  may  be  due  to  yoo  shall  be  sent  to  yonr  address. 


death  of  hia  kind  employer.  Ho  did  not  think  mncb  of 
hinuBslf  thftt  night ;  but,  when  he  roBc  the  nest  day,  be  end- 
denly  felt  that  the  world  of  Jjondon  lay  before  him,  withont  » 
friend,  withont  a  calling,  without  aa  occupation  for  bread. 

This  time  it  was  no  fancied  sorrow,  no  poetic  dream  dia^ 
appointed.     Before  him,  gaunt  and  palpable,  stood  Famino. 

Eaeape  I — yea.     Back  to  the  Tillage :  his  mother's  oottaga  i 
the  eiile'a  garden  ;    the  radislieB  and  the  fonnti     Why  coi 
he  not  escape  ?    Ask  why  civilisation  cannot  escape  its  i 
and  fly  back  to  the  wild  and  the  wigwam, 

Leonard  could  not  have  returned  to  the  oottage,  eve 
Famine  that  faced  had  already  seized  him  with  her  skeletfi 
band.     London  releaaea  not  so  readily  her  fated  step-sons. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ohb  day  three  persona  were  standing  before  an  old  book* 
stall  in  a  passage  leading  from  Oiford  Street  into  Tottenham 
Court  Eoad.  Two  were  gentlemen  ;  the  third,  of  the  class 
and  appesrance  of  those  who  more  habitually  bait  at  old 
book-sta)la. 

"  Look,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  other,  "  I  have 
discovered  here  what  I  have  aeiirohod  for  in  vain  the  last  ten 
rears— the  Horace  of  1580,  the  Hoi-ace  of  the  Forty  Oommea- 
tators — a  perfect  treaanry  of  learning,  and  marked  i 
fonrteen  shillings  I " 

"  Hush,  Norreys,"  aaid  the  other,  "and  obaerve  what  ii 
yet  more  worth  your  study;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  thirj 
byatander,  whoae  face,  aharp  and  attenuated,  was  bant  w'" 
an  absorbed,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  hungering  attention  o 
an  old  worm-eaton  volume. 

"  "What  is  the  book,  my  lord  ?  "  whispered  Mr.  NorrBya, 

His  companion  smiled,  and  replied  by  another  qnestioi 
"  What  is  the  man  who  reada  the  book  ?  " 

Mr.  Korreya  moved  a  few  paoes,   and  looked  over  t 
stadeat'a  shonlder.     "Preston's  translation  of  Bobthios  1 
OonsolaHons  of  Fkiloeopliy,"  he  said,  coming  back  to 
friend. 
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"  He  lookB  as  if  he  wfinted  all  the  consolations  Philosophy 
can.  give  him,  poor  hoy." 

At  this  moment  a  fourth  passenger  paused  at  the  book-alall, 
and,  recognising  the  pale  student,  placed  his  hand  on  hia 
shoulder,  and  said,  "Aha,  yonng  air,  we  meet  again.  So 
poor  Prickett  U  dead.  But  you  are  still  haunted  by  asaonia- 
tdona.  Books  — books  —  magnets  to  which  all  iron  minds 
moye  insensibly.  What  is  this  ?  Boethius  1  Ah,  a  book 
written  in  prison,  but  a  little  time  before  the  advent  of  the 
only  philosopher  who  salvoa  to  the  simplest  understAuding 
iflTery  mystery  of  life — " 

"  And  that  philosopher  ?  " 

"la  death!"  said  Mr.  Eiirley.  "How  can  yon  bo  dnll 
teiough  to  aak  ?  Poor  Boethius,  rich,  nobly  bom,  a  conanl, 
his  SODA  consuls — the  world  one  amile  to  the  Last  Philosopher 
of  Home.  Then  suddenly,  against  this  type  of  the  old  world's 
departing  wisdom,  stands  frowning  the  new  world's  grim 
genina,  pogcb — -Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  condemning  Boethius 
the  Sehoolmaii ;  and  Boethius,  in  bis  Pavian  dungeon,  holding 
K  dialogue  with  the  shade  of  Athenian  Philosophy.  It  is  the 
finest  picture  npon  which  lingers  the  glimmering  of  the 
Western  golden  day,  before  night  rashes  over  time." 

"  And,"  laid  Mr.  K^otreys,  ahmptly,  "  Boethius  coioira 
back  to  us  with  the  faint  gleam  of  returning  light,  translated 
fay  Alfred  the  Great.  And,  again,  aa  the  sun.  of  knowledge 
bursts  forth  in  all  ita  splendnnr,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Boo- 
thiuB  in^DenceB  ns  aa  we  stand  in  thia  passage ;  and  tliat  is  t)ic 
heat  of  all  the  Conaoiationa  of  Philosophy — eh,  Mr.  Burley  ?  " 

iix.  Burley  turned  and  bowed. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  yon  could  not  aee  a 
greater  contrast.  Mr.  Barley,  his  gay  green  dress  already 
shabby  and  soiled,  with  a  rent  in  the  skirts,  and  hia  face 
speaking  of  habitual  night-cnps.  Mr.  Iforreys,  neat  and 
somewhat  precise  in  drees,  with  firm  loan  flgnre,  and  quiet, 
oollseted,  vigorous  energy  in  hia  eye  and  aspect. 

"If,"  pephed  Mr.  Barley,  "a  poor  devil  like  me  may  argue 
with  a  gentleman  who  may  command  hia  own  price  with  tho 
booksellers,  I  should  say  it  is  no  consolation  at  all,  Mr.  ISor- 
teys.  And  I  should  like  to  see  any  man  of  sense  accept  the 
dtmdition  of  Boethius  in  hia  prison,  with  some  strangler  or 
headsman  waiting  behind  the  door,  upon  the  promised  proviso 
that  he  Bhould  be  transLited,  centuries  afterwards,  by  Kings 
and  Qneens,  and  help  indirectly  to  influence  tho  minds  of 
Korthem  barbarians,  babbling  about  him  in  an  alley,  jostled 
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bj  paesers-by  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Boethius,  ani 
who  don't  care  ft  fig  for  philosophy.  Yonr  servant,  sir — young 
man,  come  ajid  bilk." 

Barley  hooked  bis  arm  within  Leonard's,  and  led  the  boy 
passively  away. 

"That  is  a  clever  man,"  said  Harlcy  L' Estrange.  "Bat  I 
am  sorry  to  see  yon  young  stndent,  witli  his  bright  earnest 
eyes,  and  his  lip  that  has  the  quiver  of  passion  and  enthnsiasm,, 
loaning  on  the  arm  of  a  guide  who  seems  disenchanted  of  aD 
that  gives  pnrpoae  to  leaJTiing,  and  links  philosophy  with 
to  the  world.  Who,  and  what  is  this  clever  man  whom 
call  Bnrley  ?" 

"  A  man  who  might  have  boon  famons,  if  he  had  oondt 
scended  to  be  respectable  !     The  boy  liEtening  to  ns  both  so 
attentively  interested  iiie  too — I  should  like   to   have 
making  of  him.     But  I  mnst  buy  this  Horace." 

The  shopman,  lurking  within  his  hole  like  a  spider  for  fliee^ 
was  now  called  out.  And  when  Mr.  Norreys  had  bought  the 
Horace,  and  given  an  address  where  to  send  it,  Harlcy  asked 
the  shopman,  if  he  knew  the  young  man  who  had  been  reading 
Boethius. 

"  Only  by  sight.  He  has  come  here  every  day  the  last 
week,  and  spends  hoars  at  the  stall.  When  once  ha  fastens 
on  a  book,  he  reads  it  through." 

"  And  never  buys  ?"  said  Mr.  Norreys. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  shopman,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  "  th^ 
who  buy  seldom  read.  The  poor  boy  pays  me  twopence  a-day  t» 
read  as  long  as  he  pleases.    I  would  not  take  it,  but  he  ia  proud." 

"  I  have  known  men  amass  great  learning  in  that  way," 
said  Mr.  Iforreya,  "  Tea,  I  should  like  to  have  that  boy  itt 
my  hands.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  am  at  your  service,  and  w» 
will  go  to  the  studio  of  your  artist." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  towards  one  of  the  street* 
out   of  Fitzroy  Sf[nare. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Harlcy  L'Estrange  was  in  hia  elft* 
ment,  seated  carelessly  on  a  deal  tabic,  smoking  his  cigar,  and' 
discussing  art  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  honestly  loved, 
and  the  taste  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  it.  The 
yonng  artist,  in  his  drea sing-robe,  adding  slow  tonch  upon 
touch,  pansed  often  to  Ksfcen  the  better.  And  Henry  Norreys, 
enjoying  the  brief  respite  from,  a  life  of  great  labour, 
gladly  reminded  of  idle  hours  under  rosy  skies ;  for 
throe  men  had  formed  their  friendship  in  Italy,  where  thtf'' 
bands  of  friendship  are  woven  by  tho  hands  of  the  Graces. 


V     Leonard  i 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I 


Leonard  and  Mr.  Burley  walked  on  into  the  Btibutba  round 
the  north  road  from  London,  and  Mr.  Barley  ofEered  to  find 
literary  employment  for  Leonard — an  offer  eagerly  accepted. 

Then  they  went  into  a  pnblic-honse  by  the  way-side.  £ui^ 
ley  demanded  a  private  room,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; 
and  pla,cing  these  implements  before  Leonard,  said,  "  Write 
what  yon  please  in  proae,  five  Bheeta  of  letter-paper,  twenty- 
two  lines  to  a  page — neither  more  nor  less," 

"I  cannot  write  so." 

"  Tat,  'tia  for  bread." 

The  boy's  face  crimsoned. 

"  I  must  forget  that,"  said  he. 

''  There  is  an  arbonr  in  the  garden,  nnder  a  weeping  aah," 
returned  Buriey.     "  Go  there,  and  fancy  youi-solf  in  Arcadia." 

Leonard  was  too  pleased  to  obey.  He  found  out  the  little 
arboDT  at  one  end  of  a  deserted  bowling-green.  All  was  atill — 
the  hedge-row  shut  oat  the  sight  of  the  inn.  The  sun  lay 
warm  on  the  grass,  and  glinted  pleasantly  throagh  the  leaves 
of  the  ash.  And  Leonard  there  wrote  the  first  essay  from  hia 
hand  as  Author  by  profession.  What  was  it  that  he  wrote  ? 
His  dream.y  impressions  of  London  ?  an  anathema  on  its 
atreeta,  and  its  hearts  of  etone 
dark  elegies  on  fate  P 

Oh  no !  little  knoweat  thou  trne  gen 
qneBtions,  or  thinkest  that  there,  and<; 
teekwork  for  bread  was  remembered 

glinted  but  over  the  practical  world,  which,  vulgar  and  sordid, 
lay  aroitnd,  Leonard  wrote  a  fairy  tale — one  of  the  loveliest 
you  can  conceive,  with  a  delicate  ionch  of  playful  humour — in 
a  style  all  flowered  overwith  happy  fancies.  He  smiled  as  he 
wrote  the  last  word — he  was  happy.  In  rather  more  than  an 
hour  Mr,  Burley  came  to  him,  and  found  hhn  with  that  smile 
on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Burley  had  a  glass  of  bran dy-and- water  in  his  hand;  it 
was  his  third.  He  too  smiled — he  too  looked  happy.  He 
read  the  paper  aloud  and  well.  He  was  very  complimentary, 
"Ton  will  do!"  said  he,  clapping  Leonard  on  the  back. 
"Perhaps  some  day  yon  will  catch  my  one-eyed  pei-ch."    Then 


against  poverty  ? 

a,  if  thon  askest  such 

the  weeping  ash,  the 

that  the  sunbeam 
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he  folded  np  the  MS.,  scribbled  oft  anote,  put  theirhole 
envelope — and  tbey  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Bnrley  disappeared  within  a  dingy  office  near  Fleel 
Street,  on  which  was  inscribed — "  Olfice  of  the  Bsfldve,"  and 
Boon  came  forth  with  ft  golden  sovoreiga  in  hia  hand — Leo- 
nard's firat-fmitB.  Leonard  thonght  Peru  lay  before  him. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Bnrley  to  that  gentleman's  lodging  in 
Maida  Hill.  The  walk  had  been  very  long ;  Leonard  wua  not 
fatigued.  He  listened  with  a  livelier  attention  than  before  to 
Biirley's  talk.  And  when  they  reached  the  apartmeuts  of  the 
latter,  and  Mr.  Burley  sent  to  the  cookshop,  and  their  joint 
supper  wuH  taken  out  of  the  golden  sovereign,  Leona,rd  felt 
proud,  and  for  the  first  time  for  weeks  he  laughed  the  heart's 
langh.  The  two  writers  grew  more  and  more  intimate  and 
cordial.  And  there  was  a  vast  deal  in  Bnrley  by  which  any 
young  man  might  be  made  the  wiser.  There  was  no  apparent 
evidence  of  poverty  in  the  apartments — clean,  new,  well-fur- 
nisiied  ;  hnt  all  things  in  the  most  horrible  litter — all  speatinj 
of  the  huge  literary  sloven. 

For  several  days  Leonard  ahnost  lived  ia  thoae  rooms 
wrote  continuously — save  when  Burley's  conversation 
Bated  him  into  idleneaa.  Nay,  it  was  not  idleness — his  knoi 
ledge  grow  larger  as  he  listened;  but  the  cynicism  o£  the 
talker  began  slowly  to  work  its  way.  That  cynicism  in  which 
there  was  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  vivifying  breath  from  &lory — 
from  Ecligion.  The  cynicism  of  the  Epicurean,  more  de- 
graded in  his  stye  than  ever  was  Diogenes  in  his  tub ;  and  yet 
presented  with  snch  ease  and  snch  eloquence — with  aach  art 
and  such  mirth — so  adorned  with  illustration  and  anecdote,  so 
unconseiouH  of  debasement ! 

Strange  and  dread  philosophy — that  made  it  a  maxim  to 
squander  the  gifts  of  miud  on  the  mere  care  for  matter,  and 
fit  the  sottl  to  live  hut  as  from  day  to  day,  with  its  soomfol 
cry,  "A  fig  for  immortality  and  laurels!"  An  author  for 
bread!  Oh,  miserable  calling!  was  there  something  gr&nd 
and  holy,  after  all,  even  in  Chatterton's  despair  I 


-I 


u-tur- 
>aking 


CHAPTER  A'l. 


The  villanons  Beehive  I  Bread  wna  worked  out  of  it,  c 
tainly ;  but  fame,  but  hopo  for  the  future — certainly  i 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  would  have  perished  without  &  aonl 
had  it  appeared  in  tha  BcaJdve. 
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Fine  things  were  there  hi  a  fragmentary  crude  atftte,  com- 
posed  by  Biirley  himself.  At  the  end  of  a  week  thoy  were 
dead  and  forgotten — ^never  read  by  ono  man  of  odmiation  and 
taste ;  taken  eimultanoouBly  and  indifferently  with  shallow 
politics  and  wretched  essays,  yet  soiling,  perhaps,  twenty  or 
thirty  thonaand  copies — an  immense  sale; — and  nothing  got 
out  of  them  bat  bread  and  brandy  I 

"What  more  wonld  yon  have?"  cried  John  Burley.  "Did 
not  stem  old  Sam  Johnson  say  he  could  never  write  bat  from 

"  He  might  say  it,"  answered  Leonard ;  "  bnt  ho  never 
mefiiit  posterity  to  believe  him.  And  ho  would  have  died  of 
■want,  I  Buspect,  rather  than  have  written  RtMselas  for  the 
Beehvoe  I  Want  is  a  grand  thing',"  continued  the  boy,  thought- 
fully.  "A  parent  of  grand  things.  Nocossity  is  strong,  and 
should  give  us  its  own  strength;  but  Want  should  ehattei 
asunder,  with  its  very  writhings,  the  walls  of  our  prison- 
house,  and  not  sit  contented  with  the  allowanoe  the  jail  gives 
TIB  in  exchange  for  our  work." 

"  There  is  no  prison-house  to  a  man  who  calls  nponBacchus — 
stay — I  will  translate  to  you  SchiUor's  Dithyramb.  '  Then 
ee  I  Bacchus — then  up  oome  Cupid  and  Phtshus,  and  all  tho 
'elestials  are  filling  my  dwelling.' " 

Breaking  into  impromptu  careless  rhymes,  Burley  threw  off 

rude,  but  spirited  translation  of  that  divine  lyric. 

"  O  materialist !"  cried  the  boy,  with  his  bright  eyes  suf- 
fused. "  Schiller  calls  on  the  gods  to  take  him  to  their 
heaven  with  him  ;  and  you  would  debase  the  gods  to  a  gin 


^■Ron 


Ho,  ho!"  cried  Buriey,  with  his  giant  laugh.    "Drink,  a 
>a  will  understand  the  Dithyramb." 


CHAPTER    VII. 


SuDDBSLT  one  morning,  as  Leonard  sate  with  Burley,  a 
tubionable  cabriolet,  with  a  very  handsome  horse,  stopped  at 
the  door — a  loud  knock — a  quick  step  on  the  staira,  and 
Bandal  Leslie  entered.  Leonard  recognised  him  and  started. 
Bandal  glanced  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  tact  that 
showed  he  had  already  learned  to  profit  by  London  life,  after 
^liB.Tring  hands  with  Barley,  approached,  and  said,  with  soma 
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snccessf  111  attempt  at  eaae,  "  Unless  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,  we 
have  met  before.  If  yon  remember  me,  I  Iiope  all  boyiah 
inarrdB  are  forgottcii?  " 

Leonard  bowed,  and  his  heart  was  still  good  enough  to  be 
softened. 

"  Where  could  you  two  ever  have  met  ?  "  asked  Bnrley. 

"  In  a  viUago  green,  and  in  single  combat,"  answered 
Bandal,  smiling ;  and  he  told  the  atory  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Stocks,  with  a  well-bred  jest  on  himself.  Bnrley  langhed  at 
the  story.  "But,"  said  he,  -when  this  laugh  was  over,  "my 
young  friend  had  bettor  have  remained  guardian  of  the 
village  stocks,  than  come  to  London  in  search  of  sDcb  fortune 
as  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  ink-bom." 

"  Ab,"  said  Randal,  with  the  secret  contempt  which  men 
elaborately  oultivated  are  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  seek  to 
educate  themselves — "  ah,  you  make  literature  your  calling, 
sir  ?  At  what  school  did  you  conceive  a  taste  for  letters — ^not 
very  common  at  our  great  public  schools." 

"I  am  at  school  now  for  tho  first  time,"  answered  Leonard, 

"  Eiperienco  is  the  best  school-mistress,"  said  Bnrley ;  "  and 
that  was  the  maxim  of  Goethe,  who  had  book-learning  enough, 
iu  all  conscience." 

Randal  sKghtly  shrugged  hia  shoulders,  and,  without  wasting 
another  thought  on  Leonard,  peasant-bom  and  self- taught,  took 
his  seat,  and  began  to  talk  to  Barley  upon  a  political  queetian, 
which  made  then  the  war-cry  between  the  two  great  Parlia- 
mentary parties.  It  was  a  subject  in  which  Burley  showed 
much  geneial  knowledge ;  and  Randal,  seeming  to  differ  from 
him,  drew  forth  alike  his  information  and  hia  argumentativw 
powers.      The  conversation  lasted  moi-e  than  an  hour, 

"I  can't  quite  agree  with  yon,"  said  Randal,  taking  hia 
leave ;  "  but  you  must  allow  me  to  call  again — will  tho  same 
honr  to-nioiTOw  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  said  Burley. 

Away  went  the  young  man    in  his  cabriolet.     Leoni 
watched  him  from  the  window. 

Vat  five  days,  consecutively,  did  Bandal  call  and  discuss  iba 
question  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  Bnrley,  after  the  second  day, 
got  interested  in  the  matter,  looked  up  his  authorities — 
refreshed  his  meniory-^and  even  8]}eut  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

By  the  fifth  day,  Burley  had  really  exhausted  all  that 
well  he  said  on  his  side  of  the  ijucation. 
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I  Leonard,  during  these  coIIoqiileB,  had  sato  apart  Becmingly 
BOrbed  in  reading,  and  secretly  etang  by  Randal's  disregard 
his  preeence.  For  indeed  tliat  young  man,  in  liia  superb 
'  self-esteem,  and  in  the  abaorptioii  of  bis  ambitions  projects, 
scarce  felt  even  curiosity  as  to  Leonard's  rise  above  his  earlier 
station,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  jonmeyman  of  Burley'a, 
Bnt  the aelf-tanghtare keen andqnick  observers.  And  Leonard 
had  remarked  that  Sandal  seemed  more  as  one  playing  a  part 
for  some  private  purpose,  than  arguing  in  earnest;  and  that^ 
when  he  rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  Barley,  you  have  convinced  m.e," 
it  was  not  with  the  modesty  of  a  sincere  reaeoner,  but  the 
triumph  of  one  who  haa  gained  his  end.  Bnt  so  struck,  mean- 
while, was  our  unheeded  and  silent  listener,  with  Hurley's 
power  of  generalisation,  and  the  wide  surface  over  which  his 
information  extended,  that  when  Bandal  left  the  room  the  hoy 
looked  at  the  slovenly  purposeless  man,  and  said  aloud — 
"  True  ;  knowledge  ia  not  power." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Burley,  drily — "  tho  weakest  thing 
in  the  world." 

"  Knowleugo  is  power,"  muttered  Randal  Leslie,  as,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lip,  he  drove  from  the  door. 

Not  many  days  after  this  last  Interview  there  appeared  a 
short  pamphlet ;  anonymous,  but  one  which  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  town.  It  was  on  the  aubjeet  diecnsaed 
between  Randal  aad  Burley.  It  was  quoted  at  great  length 
in  the  newspapers.  And  Burley  started  to  his  feet  one 
morning,  and  eiclaimed,"  My  own  thoughts! — my  very  words! 
Who  the  devil  is  this  pamphleteer  ?  " 

Leonard  took  the  newspaper  from.  Hurley's  hand.  The 
most  flattering  encomiums  preceded  the  extracts,  aad  the 
extracts  were  as  stereotypes  of  Burley's  talk. 

"  Can  you  doubt  the  author  ?  "  cried  Leonard,  in  deep 
disgust  and  ingenuous  scorn.  "  Tho  young  man  who  eama  ti 
steal  yoor  brains^  and  turn  your  knowledge — " 

"  Into  power,"  interrupted  Barley,  with  a  laugh,  but  it  was 
a  laugh  of  pain.  "  Well,  this  was  very  mean ;  I  shall  toll  him 
80  when  he  comes." 

"  He  will  come  no  more,"  said  Leonard.  Nor  did  Randal 
come  again.  But  ho  sent  Mr.  Burley  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
with  a  polit*  note,  saying,  with  candid  but  careless  acknow- 
ledgment, that  "  he  had  profited  much  by  Mr.  Barley's  hints 
and  remarks." 

And  now  it  was  in  all  the  papers,  that  the  pamphlet  which 
had  made  so  great  a  noise  was  b;  a  lerj  '^Cixu^  t&a.'o^'^&s. 
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rare  expre6S^^| 
his  pain   W^H 


Anilloy  Egerton's  relation.     Acd  high  Lopes  were 
of  tbe  fature  careir  ot  Mr.  R^indal  Leslie. 

Hurley  still  attempted  to  laugli,  and  Still  his 
visible.  Leonard  most  cordially  despised  and  hatod  KandlLl 
Leslie,  and  his  heart  moved  to  Bnrley  with  noble  blit  peril oon 
coDipasHion.  In  his  desire  to  eoothe  and  comfort  the  man 
■whom  he  deemed  cheated  oat  of  fame,  ho  forgot  the  cantion 
ho  had  hitherto  imposed  on  himaelf,  and  yielded  more  ftnd 
more  to  the  eharm  of  that  wasted  intellect,  IIo  accompanied 
Burley  now  to  the  haunts  to  which  his  friend  went  to  spend 
his  evenings;  and  more  and  more — thongh  gradually,  i  ' 
with  many  a  recoil  and  self-rebnke — there  crept  over  h'Tn 
cynic's  contempt  for  glory,  and  miserable  philosophy  of 
boecd  content. 

Randal  had  risen  into  grave  repute  upon  the  strength 
Barley's  knowledge.  But,  had  Burley  written  the  pamphlet, 
would  the  same  repute  have  attended  him  f  Certainly  not. 
K«ndal  Leslie  brought  to  that  knowledge  qualities  all  hia  own 
— a  style,  simple,  s&ong,  and  logical ;  a  certain  tone  of  good 
society,  and  allusions  to  men  and  to  parties  that  showed  hia 
connection  with  a  cabinet  minister,  and  proved  that  he  had 
profited  no  less  by  Egerton's  talk  than  Barley's, 

Had  Burley  written  the  pamphlet,  it  would  have  showed 
more  genius,  it  would  have  had  hninonr  and  wit,  but  have 
been  bo  full  of  whims  and  quips,  sine  against  taste,  and  defects 
iu  earnestness,  that  it  would  have  failed  to  create  any  serious 
sensation.  Here,  then,  there  was  something  else  besides 
knowledge,  hy  which  knowledge  became  power.  Enowledgo 
mnat  not  smell  of  the  brandy  bottle. 

EAudal  Leslie  might  be  mean  in.  his  plagiarisni,  but 
turned  the  useless  into  use.     And  so  far  he  was  originiil. 

But  one's  admiration,  after  all,  rests  where  Leonard's  Pes) 
^with  the  poor,  riotous,  lawless,  big,  fallen 

Burley  took  himself  ofi  to  tbe  Brent,  and  fished  again 
the  one-eyed  perch.  Leonard  accompanied  him.  Hia  feel- 
ings were  indeed  different  from  what  they  had  been  when  ho 
had  reclined  under  the  old  tree,  and  talked  with  Helen  of  the 
fature.  But  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  how  Burley's 
nature  seemed  to  alter,  as  he  strayed  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  and  discoui'sod  of  his  own  boyhood.  The  man  then 
seemed  restored  to  something  of  the  innocence  of  the  child. 
Ho  cared,  in  truth,  little  for  the  perch,  which  continued 
intractable,  but  he  enjoyed  the  air  and  the  sky,  the  mstUng 
gntBB  Oinf  ^ho  murmuring  waters.     Those  escursions  to  Hm 
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iatintfl  of  yoatli  BODmed  to  rebaptise  him,  and  then  his 
eloqiteuci!  toQk  a.  paatoml  cliaracter,  aad  Ia,ijk  Walton  hini- 
BeH  would  have  loved  to  liear  him.  But  as  lis  got  back  into 
the  smoke  of  the  metropolit),  aud  the  gai-lamps  made  Wv\ 
forget  the  ruddy  sunset,  and  the  soft  eyening  star,  the  gross 
habits  reasBnmed  their  sway ;  and  on  he  went  with  hia  swag- 
gering rockleas  stup  to  the  orgies  in  which  hia  abused  intellect 
flamed  forth,  and  then  sank  into  the  socket  quenched  and 
rayleaa. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Helen  was  seized  with   profound  and  i 
J  Iieonard  had  been  throo  or  fonr  times  to  soe  her,  and  each 
Ltime  she  eaw  a  change  in  him  that  excited  all  her  fears.     He 
Kfleemed,  it   is   true,  more  ahrewd,   more  worldly-wise,   more 
Kfitted,  it  might  be,  for  coarse  daily  life :  but,  on  the  other 
ind,  the  freehnesg   and   glory  of   his  youth  wore  waning 
I  slowly.     His  Aspirings  drooped  earthward,     He  had  nob  mas- 
tered the  Practical,  and  monlded  its  uses  with  the  ebeoag 
hsjid  of  the  Spiritual  Architect,  of  the  Ideal  Builder  j  t'je 
Practical  was  overpowering  himself.     She  gi'ew  pale  when  he 
talked  of  Borloy,  and  shoddered,  poor  little  Helen  I  when  she 
found  be  was  daily  and  almost  nightly  iu  a  companionship 
which,  with  her  native  honest  prudence,  she  saw  bo  iininlted 
to  strengthen  him  in   hia  strnggles,  and  aid   him  against 
temptation.      She  almost  groaned  when,  pressing  him  as  to 
hig  pecuniary  means,  she  found  his  old  terror  of  debt  seemed 
fading  away,  and  the  solid  heaitiful  principles  he  had  taken 
from  his  village  were  loosening  fast.     Under  all,  it  is  true, 
I  there  was  what  a  wiser  and  older  person  than  Helen  would 
jvjteve  hailed  as  the  redeeming  promise.     But  that  something 
iS  grief — a  Bnbiime  grief  in  his  own  sense  of  falling — in  his 
•a  impotence  against  the  Fate  he  had  provoked  and  coveted. 
i-7he  sublimity  of  that  grief  Helen  could  not  detect ;  sho  saw 
"Bily  that  it  luaa  grief,  and  she  grieved  with  it,  letting  it 
otcuse  every  fault — making  her  more  anxious  to  comfort,  in 
P  order  that   she  might  save.      Even,   from   the  firsf^  vehen 
Iieonard  had  oielaimed,  "Ah,  Helen,  why  did  yon  ever  leave 
me  ?  "  sho  had  revolved  the  idea  of  return  to  him ;  aad  when 
in  the  boy's  last  visit  he  told  her  that  Burlcy,  pertecuted  by 
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duns,  was  about  to  fly  from  his  present  lodgings,  and  take  his 
abode  with  Leonard  in  the  room  she  had  left  vacant,  all  doubt 
was  over.  She  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  safety  and  shelter  of 
the  home  assured  her.  She  resolved  to  come  back  and  share 
Leonard's  penury  and  struggles,  and  save  the  old  room, 
wherein  she  had  prayed  for  him,  from  the  tempter's  dangerous 
presence.  Should  she  burden  him?  No;  she  had  assisted 
her  father  by  many  little  female  arts  in  needle  and  &,ncy 
work.  She  had  improved  herself  in  these  during  her  sojourn 
with  Miss  Starke.  She  could  bring  her  share  to  the  common 
stock.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  she  determined  to  realise  it 
before  the  day  on  which  Leonard  had  told  her  Burley  was  to 
move  his  quarters.  Accordingly  she  rose  very  early  one 
morning ;  she  wrote  a  pretty  and  grateful  note  to  Miss 
Starke,  who  was  fast  asleep,  left  it  on  the  table,  and,  before 
any  one  was  astir,  stole  from  the  house,  her  little  bundle  on 
her  arm.  She  lingered  an  instant  at  the  garden-gate,  with  a 
remorseful  sentiment — a  feeling  that  she  had  ill-repaid  the 
cold  and  prim  protection  that  Miss  Starke  had  shown  her. 
But  sisterly  love  carried  all  before  it.  She  closed  the  gate 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  on. 

She  arrived  at  the  lodging-house  before  Leonard  was  up, 
took  possession  of  her  old  chamber,  and  presenting  herself  to 
Leonard,  as  he  was  about  to  go  forth,  said,  (story-teller  that 
she  was,) — "  I  am  sent  away,  brother,  and  I  have  come  to  you 
to  take  care  of  me.  Do  not  let  us  part  again.  But  you  must 
be  very  cheerful  and  very  happy,  or  I  shall  think  that  I  am 
sadly  in  your  way." 

Leonard  at  first  did  look  cheerful,  and  even  happy;  but 
then  he  thought  of  Burley,  and  then  of  his  own  means  of 
supporting  Helen,  and  was  embarrassed,  and  began  ques- 
tioning her  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  Miss 
Starke.  And  Helen  said  gravely,  "  Impossible — do  not  ask 
it,  and  do  not  go  near  her." 

Then  Leonard  thought  she  had  been  humbled  and  in.qulted, 
and  remembered  that  she  was  a  gentleman's  child,  and  felt 
for  her  wounded  pride — ^he  was  so  proud  himself.  Yet  still 
he  was  embarrassed. 

"  Shall  I  keep  the  purse  again,  Leonard?"  said  Helen, 
coaxingly. 

"  Alas  !  "  replid  Leonard,  "  the  purse  is  empty." 

"  That  is  very  naughty  in  the  purse,"  said  Helen,  "  since 
you  put  so  much  into  it. 

"I?" 
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^^K "  Did   not  70R   say  that  yoa   mn.dc,   at  least,   a  gninpa 
^^^week  P  " 

^^  "Yea;  bat  Burlcy  takes  tlio  money;  and  tben,  poor  fellow  1 
aa  I  owe  all  to  Hm,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  prevent  him 
spending  it  as  he  likes." 

"  Please,  I  wish  yoii  could  settle  the  month's  rent,"  said 
the  landlady,  enddonly  showing  herself,  Sho  said  it  civilly, 
but  with  firmnees. 

Iieonard  colonred.     "  It  shall  be  paid  to-day." 

Then  tie  pressed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and,  patting  Helen 

ntly  aside,  went  forth. 

"  Speak  to  me  in  fntnre,  kind  Mrs.  Smedley,"  said  Helen, 
ith  the  air  of  a  housewife.     "  He  is  always  in  study,  and 
''mnst  not  be  difltnrbed." 

The  landlady — a  ffood  woman,  thongh  sho  likod  her  rent- 
smiled  benignly.  She  was  fond  of  Helen,  whom  she  had 
known  of  old. 

"  I  am  ao  glad  yon  are  come  back ;  and  perhaps  now  the 
yonng  man  will  not  keep  such  late  hours.  I  meant  to  give 
him  warning,  bnt — " 

"  But  he  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  days,  and  you 
mnst  bear  with  him  now."  And  Helen  kissed  Mrs.  SmcdJey, 
and  sent  her  away  half  inclined  to  cry. 

Then  Helen  busied  herself  in  the  rooms.  She  found  her 
fiither'a  boi,  which  had  been  dnly  forwarded.  She  re-ex- 
amined its  contents,  and  wept  aa  she  touched  each  humble 
and  piouH  relic.  But  her  father's  memory  itself  thus  seemed 
to  gire  this  home  a  sanction  which  the  former  hud  not ;  and 
she  rose  quietly  and  began  mechanically  to  put  things  in 
order,  sighing  aa  she  saw  all  so  neglected,  till  she  came  to  the 
rose-tree,  and  that  alone  showed  heed  and  care,  "  Dear 
Leonard  ! "  she  murmured,   and   tho   snule   resettled  on   bur 
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^|B  "SoiBTSQ,  perhaps,  could  have  severed  Leonard  from  Dnrley 

^fent  Helen's  return  to  his  care.     It  was  impossible  for  him, 

eren  had  there  been  another  room  in  tho  house  vacant,  (which 

there  was  not,)  to  install  this  noisy  riotous  son  of  the  Muse 

by  Bacchus,  talking  at  random,  and  smelling  of  spirits,  in  the 

e  dwelh'njf  with  an  innocent,  delicate,  Iraivi,  lcB«i.e  i^SA- 
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And  leoTiard  conld  not  leave  her  alone  all  the  twenty-font  ] 
honre.  She  rratored  a  home  to  hini  and  imposed  its  dntieti. 
He  tbercfore  told  Mr.  Burley  that  in  future  he  shoald  writ© 
and  Gtndy  in  Ma  own  room,  and  hinted,  with  many  a  bloBh, 
and  as  dehcately  aa  he  conld,  that'  it  seemed  to  him  thai 
whaterer  he  obtained  from  his  pen  onght  to  bo  halved  with 
Burloy,  to  whose  interest  he  owed  the  employment,  and  from 
whose  books  or  whose  knowledge  he  took  what  helped  to 
maintain  it ;  bnt  that  the  other  half,  if  his,  he  conld  np  longer 
afford  to  spend  upon  feasts  or  libations.  He  had  another  life 
to  provide  for. 

Bnrleypooh-poohed  thenotionof  takincf  half  his  coadjntor's  | 
earning,  with  mnch   grandeur,  bnfc  spoke  very  fretfully  of  ' 
Leonard's  sober  appropriation  of  the  other  half ;  and,  thongh 
a  good-natured  warm-hearted  man,  felt  extremely  indignant 
at  the  sudden  interposition  of  poor  Helen.    However,  Leonard 
was  firm ;    and  then   Bnrley  grew  sullen,  and  bo  they  parted. 
Bnt  the  rent-waa  still  to  be  paid.     How?     Leonard  for  the 
first  time  thought  of   the  pawnbroker,     He  had  clothea  ta  i 
spare,  and  Riccabocca'a  watch.      No ;    that  last  he  shrank  | 
from  applying  to  snch  base  usee. 

He  went  home  at  noon,  and  met  Helen  at  the  street-door. 
She  too  had  been  ont,  and  her  soft  cheek  was  rosy  red  with 
unwonted  eiercise  and  the  sense  of  joy.  She  had  still  pre- 
served the  few  gold  pieces  which  Leonard  had  taken  hack  to 
her  on  his  first  visit  to  Miss  Starke's.  She  had  now  gone  ont 
and  bought  wools  and  implements  for  work  j  and  meanwhils  9 
she  had  paid  therent.  I 

Leonard  did  not  object  to  the  work,  hut  he  blnshed  deeply 
when  he  knew  about  the  rent,  and  was  very  angry,  He  paid 
back  to  her  that  night  what  she  had  advanecd ;  and  Helen 
wept  silently  at  his  pride,  and  wept  more  when  she  saw  the 
nest  day  a  woeful  hiatus  in  his  wardrobe. 

Bnt  Leonard  now  worked  at  home,  and  worked  resolutely; 
and  Helen  sate  by  his  side,  working  too  ;  so  that  neit  day, 
and  the  next,  slipped  peacefnlly  away,  and  in  the  evening  o£ 
the  second  ho  asked  her  to  walk  out  in  the  fields.  She  sprany; 
np  joyously  at  the  invitation,  when  bang  went  the  door,  t 
in  reeled  John  Bnrley — drunk : — and  go  drank. 
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Ajid  with  Barley  there  reeleii  in  aaotlior  man — a,  friend  o( 
^  Jaa — a  man  who  had  heen  a  wealthy  trader  and  once  well  bi 
do, — ^bnt  who,  nnlnckily,  had  literary  tastea,  and  was  fond  of 
hearing  Bnrley  talk.  So,  since  he  had  knoTOn  the  wit,  hia 
bnsinees  had  fallen  from  him,  and  he  had  passed  through  the 
Bantrnpt  Conrt.  A  very  shabby -looking  dog  he  waa,  indeed, 
and  his  nose  was  redder  than  Barley's. 

John  made  a  drunken  dash  at  poor  Helen.  "  So  von  aro 
the  Penthens  in  petticoats  who  defleg  BacchuB,"  cried  he ;  and 
therewith  he  roared  out  a  verse  from  Enripidea.  Helen  ran 
away,  and  Leonard  interposed. 

"  For  shame,  Barley  ! 

"  He's  dmnk,"  said  Mr.  Donee,  the  baixkrapfc  trader — "  very 
drnnk — don't  mind — him.  I  say,  air,  I  hope  we  don't  intrnde. 
Sit  Btill,  Bnrley,  sit  still,  and  talk,  do — that's  a  good  man. 
Ton  should  hear  him — ta — ^ta— talk,  sir." 

Leonard  meanwhile  had  got  Helea  ont  of  the  room,  into 
her  own,  and  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  keep  tho 
door  locked.  He  then  retnmed  to  Barley,  who  had  seated 
himaelf  on  the  bed,  trying  wondrous  hard  to  keep  himself 
npright;  while  Mr.  Doace  was  strivine  to  light  a  short  pipe 
that  he  carried  in  hia  bntton-hol& — ^withont  having  filled  d — 
and,  naturally  failing  in  that  attempt,  waa  now  beginuiiij  lo 
weep. 

Leonard  waa  deeply  shocked  and  revolted  for  Helen's  saLe) 
but  it  was  hopeless  to  make  Bnrley  listen  to  reason.  And 
how  could  the  boy  tarn  oat  ot,his  room  the  man  to  whoni  he 
was  wider  obligations  ? 

Meanwhile  there  smote  upon  Helen's  shrinking  eats  loud 
jarring  talk  and  mandlin  laughter,  and  cracked  attempts  at 
]OTial  songs.  Then  she  heard  Mrs.  Smedtey  in  Leonard's 
room,  remonstrating;  and  Enrley's  laugh  was  louder  than 
before,  and  Mrs.  Smedley,  who  waa  a  meek  woman,  evidently 
got  frightened,  and  waa  heard  in  precipitate  retreat.  Long 
and  loud  talk  recommenced,  Burley'a  groat  voice  predomi- 
nant, Mr.  Douce  cliiraing  in  with  hiccupy  broken  treble. 
Hour  after  hoar  this  lasted,  for  want  of  tho  drink  that  would 
have  brought  it  to  a  premature  close.  And  Bnrley  gradually 
began  to  talk  himaeli  somewhat  sober.  Then  Mr.  Doace  waa 
heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  aileuce  io\\Q'ne&..     ^^barn^  J 
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IJeonard  knodted  nt  Helen's  door. 
she  had  not  gone  to  bod. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  very  sadly,  ' 
I  must  find  out  some  proper  hor 
served  me  when  all  London  wai 
that  he  liiia  nowhere  else  to 
hiza.      He  has  no< 
e  lodging  close 


i  it  at  once,  for    ^M 
continne  here.     H 


yon  cannot  continne  here. 

le  for  yoa.     This  man  has 

friendless,  and  he  tells  mo 

-that  the  bailiffs  are  after 

fallen  asleep.      I   will  go  and  find  you 

hand — for  I  cannot  expel  him  who  has 


protected  me ;  and  yet  you  cannot  be  nnder  the  same  roof 
with  him.     My  own  good  angel,  I  mnat  lose  yon." 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer,  but  harried  down  the  stairs. 

The  morning  looked  through  the  shatterless  panes  in 
Leonard's  garret,  and  the  birds  began  to  chirp  from  the  elm- 
tree,  when  Burley  rose  and  shook  himself,  and  stared  round. 
He  conid  not  quito  make  out  whore  he  was.  He  got  hold  of 
the  water- jug,  which  he  emptied  at  three  danghts,  and  felt 
greatly  re&eshed.  He  then  began  to  reconnoitre  the  chamber 
— looked  at  Leonard's  MSS. — peeped  into  the  drawers — won- 
dered where  tbo  devil  Leonard  himself  had  gone  to — and 
finally  amused  himself  by  throwing  down  the  fire-irons,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  and  making  all  the  noise  he  could,  in  the  hopes 
of  attracting  the  attention'of  somebody  or  other,  and  procuring 
himself  his  morning  dram. 

In  the  midst  of  thia  charivari  the  door  opened  softly,  but; 
as  if  with  a  resolute  hand,  and  the  small  qniot  form  of  Helen 
stood  before  the  threshold.  Bnrley  turned  round,  and  the 
two  looked  at  each  other  for  some  moments  with  silent 
scrutiny. 

Bdklby  (compoBLug  hLs  features  into  their  most  friendly 
expression). — "  Come  hither,  my  dear.  So  you  are  the  httlo 
girl  whom  I  saw  with  Leonard  on  the  b;inksof  the  Brent,  and 
you  have  come  back  to  live  with  him — and  I  have  come  to 
hve  with  him  too.  Ton  shall  be  our  little  housekeeper,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  Prince  Prettyman,  and  a  great  many 
others  not  to  be  found  in  Mcitlier  Goose.  Meanwhile,  my  dear 
little  girl,  here's  sixpence— just  mu  out  and  change  this  for 
its  worth  in  rum." 

Helen  (coming  slowly  up  to  Mr.  Burley,  and  still  gazing 
earnestly  into  hia  face), — "  Ah,  sir,  Leonard  saya  you  have  a 
kind  heart,  and  that  you  have  served  him — he  cannot  ask  yoa 


I 


to  leave  the  house ;  and  so  I,  who  have  n 


tog 


e  and  live  alone." 


7ei  him,  am    . 


C&n  we  nob  all  liye  together  ? 


id). — "You  go,  my  little  ladyp — and  whyf  | 
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Helen. — "  No,  eir.     I  left  everything  to  come  to  Leonard, 

r  we  bad  met  first  at  my  father's  grave.  But  you  rob  me 
iiot  li'Tn,  and  I  have  no  other  friend  on  earth," 

BtrBi.BY  (dia composed). — "Explain  yonrself.     Why  mnat 

in  leave  hun  because  I  come  P  " 

Helen  looks  at  Mr.  Bnrley  again,  long  and  wistfully,  but 
makes  no  answer. 

BcBLET  (with  a  gnlp).  — "  Is  it  because  he  thinks  I  am.  not 
fit  company  for  you  ?  " 

Helen  bowed  her  head. 

Bnrley  winced,  and  after  a  moment's  panao  said — "He  ia 

Helen  (obeying  the  impulse  at  her  heart,  springs  for- 
'iforward  and  takes  Burley's  hand). — "Ali,  air,"  she  cried, 
"  before  he  knew  you  he  was  so  different ;  then  he  was  cheer- 
fnl — then,  even  wlien  his  first  disappointment  came,  I  grieved 
and  wept :  but  I  felt  he  would  conquer  still — for  hia  heart 
waa  HO  good  and  pare.  Oh,  sir,  don't  think  I  reproach  yon; 
but  what  ia  to  become  of  him  if — if — No,  it  is  not  for  myself 
I  speak.  I  know  that  if  I  was  here,  that  if  he  had  mo  to  earo 
for,  he  would  come  liome  oai-ly — aud  work  patiently — and — 
and — that  I  might  save  him.  But  now  when  I  am.  gone,  and 
you  live  with  him — yon  to  whom  he  ia  grateful,  you  whom  he 
would  follow  against  his  own  eonseieace  (you  must  see  that, 
flip) — what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  " 
I     Helen's  voice  died  iu  sobs. 

■  Bnrley  took  three  or  four  lon^  etridea  through  the  room ; — 
pe  waB  greatly  agitated.  "I  dm  a  demon,"  he  murmured. 
'"'I  never  saw  it  before—but  it  ia  true — I  should  be  this  boy'a 
ruin."  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  paused  abruptly,  made  a 
clutch  at  hLs  hat,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

Helen  stopped  the  way,  and  taking  him  gently  by  the  arm, 
said, — "  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me — I  have  pained  you  ; "  and  looked 
np  at  him  with  a  compassionate  espression,  that  indeed  made 
the  child's  sweet  face  aa  that  of  an  angel. 

Bnrley  bent  down  as  if  to  kiaa  her,  and  then  drew  back — 
perhaps  with  a  sentiment  that  hia  lips  were  not  worthy  to 
touch  that  innocent  brow. 

"If  I  had  had  a  sister — a  child  like  you,  little  one,"  he 
muttered,  "perhaps  I  too  might  have  been  saved  ii 
Now — " 

you  may  stay,  sir ;  I  don't  fear  you  any  n 
you  would  fear  me  again  ere  night-time 
;ht  not  be  always  in  the  right  mood  to  listen  to  a 
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yours,  oliild.  Tour  Leonard  liaa  a  noble  heart  and  rare  gifts. 
He  should  nae  yet,  and  he  shall.  I  will  not  drag  him  into 
Uia  mire.  Good-bye — yon  will  seo  me  no  more."  He  broke 
from  Helen,  cleared  the  stairs  with  a  bound,  and, was  out  of 
the  house. 

When  Leonard  retnrned  he  was  surprised  to  hear  his  un- 
welcome guest  was  gone — bat  Helen  did  not  vontnre  to  toll 
hira  of  her  interposition.  She  knew  instinctively  how  such 
officionancBB  would  morti^  and  offend  the  pride  of  man — but 
she  never  again  spoke  harshly  of  poor  Bnrley.  Leonard 
supposed  that  he  should  cither  see  or  hear  of  the  hnmonrisfc  ia 
the  course  of  the  day.  Finding  he  did  not,  he  went  in  search 
oE  bi'"  at  hia  old  haunts  !  but  no  trace.  Ho  inquired  at  the 
Beeldve  if  they  knew  there  of  hia  new  address,  but  no  tidings 
of  Burloy  could  be  obtained. 

Aa  he  carao  home  disappointed  and  anxious,  for  he  foI( 
nneasy  as  to  the  disappearance  of  hia  wild  friend,  Mrs.  Smedlc " 
met  Viim  at  the  door. 

"Please,  sir,  suit  yourself  with  another  lodging,"  said  she. 
"  I  can  have  no  such  singings  and  shoutings  going  on  at  night 
in  my  house.  And  that  poor  little  girl,  too  !  yoa  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Leonard  frowned,  and  pa-sscd  by. 
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Meanwhile,  on  leaving  Helen,  Bnrley  strode  on;  and,  at 
by  some  better  instinct,  for  he  was  unooDscioua  of  hia  c 
Rtcps,  ho  took  the  way  towards  the  stilt  green  haunts  of  hi* 
youth.     When  he  pansed  at  length,  he  was  already  before  thai 
door  of  a  rural  cottage,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  fields,^ 
with  a  little  farmyard  at  the  batik ;  and  far  through  the  trees 
in  front  was  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  winding  Hrent. 

With  this  cottage  Burley  was  familiar ;  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  good  old  conplo  who  had  known  him  from  a  boy.  There  ha 
habitually  left  hia  rods  and  fishing-tacklp ;  there,  for  intervalij 
in  his  turbid,  riotous  life,  he  had  sojourned  for  two  or  three  J 
days  together — fancying  the  first  day  that  the  country  wa 
a  heaven,  and  convinced  before  the  third  that  it  wna  i 
purgatory. 

An  old  woman,  of  neat  and  tidy  exterior,  camo  forth  to  greet  ■ 
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"  Ah,  Master  John,"  said  she,  clasping'  his  nerveless  hand — 
"  well,  the  fields  be  pleasant  now — 1  hope  yon  are  come  to  stay 
a  bit  ?  Do ;  it  will  freshen  yon  :  yon  lose  aU  the  fine  colonr 
yon  had  once,  in  Lnnnon  town." 

"I  will  stay  with  yon,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Bnrley,  witli 
nnnsnal  meekness — "  I  can  have  the  old  room,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yos,  come  and  look  at  it.  I  never  let  it  now  to  any 
one  bnt  yon — never  have  let  it  since  the  dear  beautifnl  lady 
with  the  angel's  face  went  away.  Poor  thing,  what  could  hare 
become  of  her  P" 

Thus  speaking,  while  Bnrley  listened  not,  the  old  woman 
drew  him  within  the  cottage,  and  led  him  np  the  stflirs  into 
a  room  that  might  have  well  become  a  better  hoBse,  for  it  was 
fnmiBhed  with  taste,  and  even  elegance.  A  RUiall  cabinet 
piano-forte  Rtood  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the  window  looked 
npon  pleasant  meada  and  tangled  hedgerows,  and  the  narrow 
windings  of  the  blue  rivnlet.  Bnrley  sank  down  exhausted, 
.  snd  gazed  wiBtfallv  from  the  casement. 

"  Ton  have  not  breakfasted  ?  "  said  the  hostess,  anxionsly. 

"No." 

"Well,  the  eggs  are  fresh  laid,  and  yon  wonld  like  a  msher 

:  bacon.  Master  John  ?     And  if  jon  vdll  have  bmndy  in 

Tot  tea,  I  have  some  that  you  left  long  ago  in  yoar  own 
Jottle." 

Burl^  shook  his  head.      "No   brandy,   Mrs.    Cfoodyer; 

'  f  fi-esh  milk.  I  will  see  whether  I  can  yet  coax  Nature." 
trs.  Goodyer  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  coaxing 
Jfatnre,  bnt  she  said,  "  Pray  do,  Master  John,"  and  vanished. 
_  That  day  Bnrley  went  out  with  hia  rodj  and  he  fished  hard 
for  the  one-eyed  perch  :  bnt  in  vain.  Then  he  roved  along 
the  stream  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling.  He 
retomed  to  the  cottage  at  snnset,  partook  of  the  fare  provided 
for  him,  abstained  from,  the  brandy,  and  felt  dreadfnlly  low. 
He  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sought  to  write,  but 
conld  not  achieve  two  lines.  Ho  summoned  Mrs.  Goodyer. 
"  Tell  your  hnsband  to  come  and  sit  and  talk." 

Up  came  old  Jaeob  Goodyer,  and  the  great  wit  bade  him  tell 
ItSm  all  the  news  of  the  village.  Jacob  obeyed  willingly,  and 
Bnrley  at  last  fell  asleep.  The  next  day  it  wasmnch  theBame, 
on^r  **  dinner  he  had  np  the  brandy  bottle,  and  finished  it; 
1  and  he  did  not  have  np  Jacob,  bnt  ho  contriyed  to  write. 
■  The  third  day  it  rained  incessantly.  "  Have  yon  no  books, 
BMi-s.  Goodyer  P"  asked  poor  John  Burley. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Bome  that  the  deax  lady  Wi  \)e\v\&i  \u3e  \  ^ciA 
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porhapH  yon  would  like  to  look  at  Bome  papers  in  htr 
writing?" 

"  No,  not  the  papers — all  women  scribblo,  and  all  scribt 
the  same  things.     Get  mo  the  books." 

The  books  vrere  brought  np — poetry  and  essays— John 
thetn  by  heart.     He  looked  out  on  the  rain,  and  at 
rain  had  ceased.     He  mshcd  to  his  hat  and  fled. 

"Natnre,  Nature!"  he  eiolaimed,  when  he  was  out  intha 
air  and  hnrrjing  by  the  dripping  hedgerows,  "you  are  not  to 
be  coaxed  by  me  !  I  hare  jilted  you  shamefully,  I  own  it . 
you  are  a  female,  and  nnforgi'ring.  I  don't  complain.  Yoi^ 
may  be  very  pretty,  bnt  yon  are  the  stupidest  and  moat  tii 
some  companion  that  ever  I  met  with.  Thank  heaveji,  I 
not  married  to  yon  !  " 

Thus  John  Burley  made  his  way  into  town,  and  panaed  at 
the  first  public-house.  Out  of  that  house  he  came  with  Si 
jovial  air,  and  on  he  strode  towards  the  heart  of  London. 
Now  he  is  in  Leicester  Square,  and  he  gaees  on  the  foreigners 
who  stalk  that  region,  and  hums  a  tune ;  and  now  from  yonder 
alley  two  forms  emerge,  and  dog  his  careless  footsteps ;  now 
throngb  the  maze  of  passages  towards  St.  Martin's  he  threa<k 
his  path,  and,  anticipating  an  orgy  as  he  nears  bis  favourif 
haunts,  jingles  the  silrer  in  his  pockets ;  and  now  the  ti 
forma  are  at  bis  heels. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  0  Freedom  !"  muttered  John  Burley, 
dwelling  is  in  cities,  and  thy  palace  is  the  tavern." 

"In  the  king's  name,"  quoth  a  grull  voice:  and  John 
Icy  feels  the  horrid  and  familiar  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

The  two  bailiffs  who  dogged  have  seized  their  prey. 

"  At  whose  suit  ?  "  asked  John  Bnrley,  falteringly. 

"Mr.  Oox,  the  wine-morclmnt." 

"  Cos !     A  man  to  whom.  I  gave  a  cheqnfl  on  my  banb 
not  three  months  ago ! " 

"  But  it  warn't  cashed." 

"What  does  that  sigidfy  ? — the  intention  was  the  eame. 
good  heart  takes  the  will  for  the  deed.  Cox  ia  a  monster 
ingratitude,  and  I  withdraw  my  custom." 

"  Sarve  him  right     Would  your  honour  like  a.  jarvey  ? 

"I  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  something  else," 
John  Burley.     "  Give  me  your  arm,  I  am  not  proud.     Aft 
oil,  thank  heaven,  I  shall  not  sleep  in  the  country." 

And  John  Burley  made  a  night  of  it  in  the  Fleet. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MiBS  Stahke  waa  one  of  those  ladiea  who  pasB  their  Htbs  in 

the  direst  of  all  ciyil  BtrifB— war  ■with  their  servants.     She 

looked  upon  the  members  of  that  class  as  the  imrelenting  and 

epless  enemies  of  the  nnfortanate  honseholders  condemned 

employ  them.      She  thought  they  ate  and  drank  to  their 

utmost,  in  order  to  rain  their  benefactors — that  they 

one  constant  conspiracy  with  one  another  and  the 

lesmen,  the  object  of  which  v/aa  to  cheat  and  pilfer.     Mies 

a  miserable  woman.     As  she  Lad  no  relations  or 

mds  who  cared  enough  for  her  to  share  her  solitary  struggle 

linat  her  domestic  foes;  and  her  income,  though  easy,  was 

annuity  that  died  with  herself,  thereby  reducing  various 

_>hews,  nieces,  or  cousins,  to  the  strict  bounds  of  a  natural 

Affection — that  did  not  esist ;  and  as  she  felt  the  want  of  some 

friendly  face  amidst  this  world  of  distmst  and  hate,  so  she 

had  tried  the  resource  of  venal  companions.     But  the  venal 

companions  had  never  stayed  long — either  they  disliked  Mias 

Starke,   or  Miss  Starke  disliked  them.     Therefore  the  poor 

woman  had  resolved  upon  bringing  up  some  little  girl  whose 

heart,  as  she  said  to  herself,  wonld  be  fresh  and  uncorrnpted, 

and  from  whom  she  might  expect  gratitude.     She  had  been 

contented,  on  the  whole,  with  Helen,  and  had  meant  to  keep 

that  child  in  her  house  as  long  as  she  (Miss  Starke)  remained 

apon  the  earth^ — perhaps  some  thirty  years  longer ;   and  then, 

having  carefully  secluded  her  from  marriage,  and  other  friend- 

■9bip,  to  leave  her  nothing  but  the  regret  of  having  lost  so 

~"  id  a  benefactress.     Conformably  with  this  notion,  and  in 

ler  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  child,  Mias  Starke  had 

ilaxed  the  fi'igid  austerity  natural  to  her  manner  and  mode 

of  thonght,  and  been  kind  to  Helen  in  an  iron  way.      She  had 

neither  slapped  nor  pinched  her,  neither  had  she  starved.    She 

had  allowed  her  to  see  Leonard,  according  to  the  agreement 

made  with  Dr.  Morgan,  and  had  laid  out  tenpooce  on  cakes, 

beeides  contributing  fruit  from  her  garden  for  the  first  inter- 

TJew — a  hospitality  she  did  not  think  it  lit  to  renew  on  subse- 

qnent  occasions.     In  return  for  this,  she  conceived  she  had 

purchased  the  right  to  Helen  bodily  and   spiritnally,   and 

nothing  conld  eiceed  her  indignation  when  she  rose  one  mom- 

inK  and  found  the  child  had  gone.     Aa  it  never  had  occurred 

to  aer  to  ask  Leonard's  address,  though  she  suspected  Helen 
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had  gone  to  Mm,  slie  was  at  a  loss  wliat  to  do,  and.  remained 
fur  twenty-f onr  hours  in  a  state  of  inane  depression.  Bat  then 
she  began  to  miss  the  child  so  much  that  her  energies  woke, 
and  she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  actuated  by  the  purest 
benevolence  in  trying  to  reclaim  this  poor  creature  from  the 
world  into  which  Helen  had  thus  rashly  plunged. 

Accordingly  she  put  an  advertisement  into  the  Tvmes,  to  the 
following  efEect,  liberally  imitated  from  one  by  which,  in 
former  years,  she  had  recovered  a  favourite  Blenheim : — 

TWO  GUINEAS  EEWARD. 

Straybd,  from  Ivy  Cottage,  Highgate,  a  Little  Girl — ^answera  to  the  name 
of  Helen ;  witii  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  white  muslin  frock,  and  straw  hat 
with  blue  ribbons.  Wnoey«r  will  bring  the  lame  to  lyy  Cottage,  shall  lecelya 
the  abore  Reward. 

N.B, — Nothing  more  will  be  offered. 

Now,  it  SO  happened  that  Mrs.  Smedley  had  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  on  her  own  account,  relative  to  a  niece 
of  hers  who  was  cominff  from  the  country,  and  for  whom  she 
desired  to  £nd  a  situation.  So,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit^ 
she  sent  for  the  newspaper,  and,  close  by  her  own  advertise- 
ment, she  saw  Miss  Starke's. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  could  mistake  the  description  of 
Helen ;  and  as  this  advertisement  caught  her  eye  the  very 
day  after  the  whole  house  had  been  disturbed  and  scandalised 
by  Burley's  noisy  visit,  and  on  which  she  had  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  a  lodger  who  received  such  visitors,  the  good-hearted 
woman  was  delighted  to  think  that  she  could  restore  Helen  to 
some  safe  home.  While  thus  thinking,  Helen  kerself  entered 
the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Smedley  sate,  and  the  landlady  had 
the  imprudence  to  point  out  the  advertisement,  and  talk,  as 
she  called  it,  "  seriously  "  to  the  little  girl. 

Helen  in  vain  and  with  tears  entreated  her  to  take  no  step 
in  reply  to  the  advertisement.  Mrs.  Smedley  felt  it  was  an 
affair  of  duty,  and  was  obdurate,  and  shortly  afterwards 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  left  the  house.  Helen  conjectured  that 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Miss  Starke's,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
bent  on  flight.  Leonard  had  gone  to  the  office  of  th.d  Beehive 
with  his  MSS. ;  but  she  packed  up  all  their  joint  effects,  and, 
just  as  she  had  done  so,  he  returned.  She  communicated  the 
news  of  the  advertisement,  and  said  she  should  be  so  miser- 
able if  compelled  to  go  back  to  Miss  Starke's,  and  implored 
him  so  pathetically  to  save  her  from  such  sorrow,  ihat  he  at 
once  assented  to  her  proposal  of  flight.     Luckily,  little  was 
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owing  to  tho  landlady — tbat  little  was  left  witli  the  maid- 
servant ;  and,  profiting  by  Mrs.  Siaedley's  absence,  thoy 
csc^ed  withoiit  scene  or  conflict.  Their  effects  were  taken 
by  Leonard  to  a  stand  of  liackney  vehiolee,  and  then  left  at  a 
coacVoffice  while  they  went  in  seiirch  of  lodgings.  It  Iras 
wise  to  choose  an  entirely  new  and  remote  district ;  and 
liefore  night  thoy  were  settled  in  an  attic  in  Lambeth. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 


As  the  reader  wilt  expect,  no  trace  of  Burley  could  Leonard 
find:  the  hnmorist  had  ceased  to  commnnicato  with  the  Bee- 
Mve.  But  Leonard  grieved  for  Burley's  sake ;  and,  indeed, 
be  miaaed  the  interconrae  of  the  large  wrong  mind.  But  he 
settled  down  by  degrees  to  the  simple  loving  society  of  his 
child  companion,  and  in  that  presence  grew  more  tranqniL 
The  hours  in  the  daytime  that  ho  did  not  paas  at  work,  be 
spent  as  before,  picking  ap  knowledge  at  buok-Btalla ;  and  at 
dusk  he  and  Helen  would  strol!  out— sometimes  striving  to 
escape  from  the  long  suburb  into  freeb  rural  air  ;  more  often 
wandering  to  and  bo  the  bridge  that  led  to  glorious  West- 
minster— London's  classic  land — and  watcliing  tlie  viiguelampa 
reflected  on  the  river.  This  haunt  snjted  tbe  musing  molan- 
cboly  boy.  He  would  stand  long  and  with  wistful  silence  by 
the  balustrade — seating  Helen  thereon,  that  she  too  might  look 
blong  the  dark  mournful  waters  which,  dark  though  they  bo, 
BtiU  bare  their  charm  of  myaterioua  repose. 

Afl  the  river  flowed  between  the  world  of  roofs,  and  the 
roar  of  hnman  passions  on  either  side,  so  itL  thoso  two  hearts 
flowed  Thought— and  all  they  knew  of  London  was  its 
iliadoiT. 


CHAPTEK  XIY. 


Thbhb  appeared  in  the  Beehive  certain  very  tmculenfc  poli- 

Ucal  papers — papers  very  like  tbe  tracts  in  the  Tinker's  bag. 

JiiBonard  did  not  heed  them  much,  but  thoy  made  far  more 

r»ensation  in  the  public  that  read  tho  Beehive  than  Leonard'^ 

I  papers,  full  of   rare   promise  though  the  last  wore.      They 

eatly  inoreaeed  the  sale  of  the  periodical  in  the  mau.ii£at> 
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turing  towns,  and  began  to  awake  the  drowsy  vigilance  of  the 
Home  Office.  Suddenly  a  descent  was  made  npon  the  JBee- 
hive^  and  all  its  papers  and  plant.  The  editor  saw  himself 
threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  the  certainty  of 
two  years*  imprisonment :  he  did  not  like  the  prospect,  and 
disappeared.  One  evening,  when  Leonard,  nnconscions  of 
these  mischances,  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  office,  he  fonnd  it 
closed.  An  agitated  mob  was  before  it,  and  a  voice  that  was 
not  new  to  his  ear  was  haranguing  the  bystanders,  with  many 
imprecations  against  "tyrants."  He  looked,  and,  to  his 
amaze,  recognised  in  the  orator  Mr.  Sprott  the  Tinker. 

The  police  came  in  numbers  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  Mr. 
Sprott  prudently  vanished.  Leonard  learned,  then,  what  had 
be&;llen,  and  again  saw  himself  without  employment  and  the 
means  of  bread. 

Slowly  he  walked  back.  "  O  knowledge,  knowledge ! — 
powerless,  indeed  ! "  he  murmured. 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  handbiU  in  large  capitals  met  his  eyes 
on  a  dead  wall — "Wanted,  a  few  smart  young  men  for 
India." 

A  crimp  accosted  him — "  You  would  make  a  fine  soldier, 
my  man.     You  have  stout  limbs  of  your  own." 

Leonard  moved  on. 

"  It  has  come  back,  then,  to  this.  Brute  physical  force 
after  aU !  O  Mind,  despair !  O  Peasant,  be  a  machine 
again ! "  • 

He  entered  his  attic  noiselessly,  and  gazed  upon  Helen  as 
she  sate  at  work,  straining  her  eyes  by  the  open  window — with 
tender  and  deep  compassion.  She  had  not  heard  him  enter, 
nor  was  she  aware  of  his  presence.  Patient  and  still  she  sate, 
and  the  small  fingers  plied  busily.  He  gazed,  and  saw  that 
iier  cheek  was  pale  and  hollow,  and  the  hands  looked  so  thin ! 
His  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and  at  that  moment  he  had  not 
one  memory  of  the  baffled  Poet,  one  thought  that  proclaimed 
the  Egotist. 

He  approached  her  gently,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder — 
"  Helen,  put  on  your  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  walk  out — I  have 
much  to  say." 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready,  and  they  took  their  way 
to  their  favourite  haunt  upon  the  bridge.  Pausing  in  one  of  the 
recesses,  or  nooks,  Leonard  then  began, — "  Helen,  we  musi 
pnrt." 

"  Part  ?— Oh,  brother  !  " 

**  Listen.    AU  work  that  depends  on  mind  is  over  for 
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nothiiig  remains  bnt  the  labour  of  thews  and  sinews.  I  can- 
not go  back  to  my  village  and  say  to  all,  *  My  hopes  were 
self-conceit,  and  my  intellect  a  delusion  ! '  I  cannot.  Neither 
in  this  sordid  city  can  I  turn  menial  or  porter.  I  might  bo 
bom  to  that  drudgery,  but  my  mind  has,  it  may  be  unhap- 
pily, raised  me  above  my  birth.  What,  then,  shall  I  do  ?  I 
know  not  yet — serve  as  a  soldier,  or  push  my  way  to  some 
wilderness  afar,  as  an  emigrant,  perhaps.  But  whatever  my 
choice,  I  must  henceforth  be  alone ;  I  have  a  home  no  more. 
But  there  is  a  home  for  you,  Helen,  a  very  humble  one,  (for 
yoa,  too,  so  well  bom,)  but  very  safe — the  roof  of — of — ^my 
peasant  mother.  She  will  love  you  for  my  sake,  and — 
and—" 

Helen  clung  to  him  trembling,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Anything, 
anything  you  will.  But  I  can  work ;  I  can  make  money, 
Leonard.  I  do,  indeed,  make  money — ^you  do  not  know  how 
much — ^but  enough  for  us  both  till  better  times  come  to  you. 
Do  not  let  us  part." 

"  And  I — a  man,  and  bom  to  labour,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  work  of  an  infant !     No,  Helen,  do  not  so  degrade  me." 

She  drew  back  as  she  looked  on  his  flushed  brow,  bowed 
her  head  submissively,  and  murmured,  "  Pardon." 

"Ab!"  said  Helen,  after  a  pause,  "if  now  we  could  but 
find  my  poor  &.ther's  friend !  I  never  so  much  cared  for  it 
before." 

"Yes,  he  would  surely  provide  for  you." 

"  For  me  /"  repeated  Helen,  in  a  tone  of  soft  deep  reproach, 
and  she  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  You  are  sure  you  would  remember  him,  if  we  met  him  by 
chance?" 

"  Oh  yes.  He  was  so  different  from  all  we  see  in  this  ter- 
rible city,  and  his  eyes  were  like  yonder  stars,  so  clear  and  so 
bright ;  yet  the  light  seemed  to  come  from  afar  off,  as  the 
light  does  in  yours,  when  your  thoughts  are  away  from  all 
things  round  you.  And  then,  too,  his  dog,  whom  he  called 
Nero — I  could  not  forget  that." 

"  But  his  dog  may  not  be  always  with  him." 

"  But  the  bright  clear  eyes  are !  Ah,  now  you  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  yours  seem  to  dream  like  his." 

Leonard  did  not  answer,  for  his  thoughts  were  indeed  less 
an  earth  than  struggling  to  pierce  into  that  remote  and 
mysterious  heaven. 

Both  were  silent  long ;  the  crowd  passed  them  by  unheod- 
in gly.    Night  deepened  over  the  river,  Wt  ^©  Tei^<&eX\cvTv  ci\-  'v^^ 
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lamp-ilighf  s  on  its  waves  was  more  visible  thaii  that  of  the 
stars.  The  bdams  showed  the  darkness  of  the  strong  current, 
and  the  craft  that  lay  eastwai*d  on  the  tide,  with  sail-less 
spectral  masts  and  black  dismal  hnlJcs,  looked  deathlike  izi 
theit  stilltiess. 

Leonard  looked  down,  and  the  thought  of  Chatterton's 
grim  suicide  came  back  to  his  soul ;  and  a  pale  scornful  face, 
with  luminous  haunting  eyes,  seemed  to  look  up  from  the 
stream,  and  murmur  iroin  livid  lips — "Struggle  no  more 
against  the  tides  on  the  surface — all  is  calm  and  rest  within 
the  deep." 

Starting  in  terror  froin  the^  gloom  of  his  reverie,  the  boj 
began  to  talk  fast  to  Helen,  and  tried  to  soothe  her  with 
descriptions  of  the  lollrly  home  which  he  had  offered. 

He  spoke  of  the  light  cares  which  she  would  participate 
with  his  mother,  (for  by  that  iiaine  he  still  called  the  Iridow,) 
and  dwelt,  with  an  eloquence  that  the  contrast  round  him 
made  sincere  and  strong,  on  the  happy  rural  life,  the 
shadowy  woodlands^  the  ripj)ling  ccrm*fields,  the  sdenm  lone 
church-spire  soaring  ffom  tti(^  tranquil  landscape.  Flatter- 
ingly he  painted  the  flowery  terraces  of  the  Italian  exile,  and 
the  playful  fountain  that,  even  as  he  spoke,  was  flinging  up 
its  spray  to  the  stars,  through  serene  air  untroubled  by  the 
smoke  of  cities,  and  untainted  bjr  the  sinful  sighs  of  men. 
He  promised  her  the  love  and  protection  of  natures  akin  to 
the  happy  scene :  the  simple  affectionate  mother — the  gentle 
pastor — the  exile  "Wise  and  kind — ^Yiolante,  With  dark  eyes 
fall  of  the  mystic  thoughts  that  Solitude  calls  from  childhood, 
— Violante  should  be  her  companion. 

"And,  oh!''  cried  Helen,  "if  life  be  thus  happy  thei*e^ 
return  with  me,  return — ^return ! " 

"  Alas ! "  murmured  the  boy,  "  if  the  hammer  once  strike 
the  spark  from  the  anvil,  the  spark  must  fly  upward  ;  it  can- 
not fall  back  to  earth  until  light  has  left  it.  Upward  still, 
Helen — let  me  go  upward  still ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  liext  mahiing  HeleU  ^as  very  ill — so  ill  that,  feftdrdy 

After  rising,  she  was  forced  to  creep  back  to  bed.     Hfer  it&me 

shivered — ^her  ej-ea  wete  heavy — her  hand  bttiTied  like  6re. 

Fever  had  set  in.    Perhaps  ahft  m\^^\sa!^^  <iaKi!^  oold  on 
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tiiB  bridge — perbapa  her  emotiong  bad  prored  too  nmch  fot 
lier  frame.  Leonard,  in  great  alarm,  called  in  the  nearest  apo- 
thecary. The  apothecary  looked  grave,  and  said  there  was 
danger.  And  danger  aocm  declared  itself — Helen  became 
deliriffOB.  For  Heyeral  days  she  lay  in  thig  atate,  between  life 
and  death.  Leonard  then  felt  that  all  the  sorrowB  of  earth  ftre 
light,  compared  with  the  fear  of  losing  what  we  Iotb.  How 
valueless  the  envied  laurel  seemed  beside  the  dying  rose. 

Thanks,  perhaps,  more  to  his  heed  and  tending  thnn  to 
medical  skill,  she  recovered  sense  at  last — immediate  pt'tJl 
was  over.  But  she  was  very  weak  and  reduced— her  nltimate 
recovery  donbtfal— convalescence,  at  best,  likely  to  be  Tefy 

But  when  she  learned  how  long  she  had  been  thus  ill,  she 
looked  anxiously  at  Leonard's  face  aa  he  bent  over  her,  and 
faltered  forth, — "  Give  rae  my  work ;  I  am  strong  enough  fur 
that  now — it  wonld  amnse  nie." 

Leonard  burst  into  tears. 

Alas  !  he  had  no  work  himself  ;  all  their  joint  money  had 
melted  away.  The  apothecary  was  not  like  good  Dr.  Morgan; 
the  medicines  were  to  be  paid  for — and  the  rent.  Two  days 
before,  Leonard  had  pawned  Eiccabocca's  watch  j  and  when 
the  last  shilling  thus  raised  was  gone,  how  should  he  support 
Helen  ?  Nevertheless  he  conqnered  his  tears,  and  assured  he* 
that  he  had  employment;  and  that  so  earnestly  that  she  be- 
lieved him,  and  sank  into  soft  sleep.  He  listened  to  her 
breathing,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  left  the  room.  Ho  turned 
into  his  own  neighbouring  garret,  and,  leaning  his  face  on  his 
bands,  collected  all  his  thoughts. 

He  must  be  a  beggar  at  last.  He  must  write  to  Mr.  Dale 
for  money — Mr.  Dale,  too,  who  knew  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
He  would  rather  have  begged  of  a  stranger — it  seemed  to  add 
&  new  dishonour  to  his  mother's  memory  for  the  child  to  beg 
of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  her  shame.  Had  he  himself 
been  the  only  one  to  want  and  to  staiTe,  he  would  have  sunk 
inch  by  inch  into  the  grave  of  famine,  before  he  would  havo 
BO  subdued  bis  pi'ide.  But  Helen,  there  on  that  bed — Helen 
needing,  for  weeks  perhaps,  all  support,  and  illness  making 
htznrlea  tbemselvea  like  necessaries !  Beg  ho  must.  And 
when  he  so  resolved,  had  yon  but  seen  the  proud  bitter  soul 
he  conquered,  you  wonld  have  said — "  This,  wliich  he  thinks 
k  degtttdation — this  is  heroisffi."  Oh  strange  human  heart! 
no  epic  ever  written  achieves  the  Sublime  smd  tka  Bws,Vc&\ 
_  jrbich  are  gtaveti,  unread  by  hv^^in  e^e,  vi  \!!a^  wcte\.'\jBss'«» 
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Of  whom  else  elionld  he  beg?  His  inotlier  had  nothing, 
Ricciibocca  waa  poor,  and  the  stately  Violante,  who  had 
enclftiined,  "  Would  that  I  were  a  man ! " — he  conld  not 
oodaro  tho  thought  that  she  shonid  pity  him,  and  despise. 
The  Avenels !  No — thrice  No.  He  drew  towards  him  hastily 
ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  rapid  lines,  that  were  wmng  from 
him  as  froni  tho  bleeding  Btringa  of  life, 

But  the  hour  for  the  post  had  paaaed— the  letter  mxist  wait 
till  the  next  day ;  and  three  days  at  least  would  elapse  before 
he  conld  receive  an  answer,  He  loft  the  letter  on  tho  table, 
and,  stifling  aa  for  air,  went  forth.  He  crossed  the  bridge — 
he  passed  on  mechanically — and  was  borne  along  by  a  crowd 
pressing  towards  the  doora  of  Parhament.  A  debate  that 
excited  popular  interest  was  fixed  for  that  evening,  and  many 
bystanders  collected  in  the  street  to  see  the  members  pass  to 
and  fro,  or  hear  what  speakers  had  yet  risen  to  take  part  in 
the  delate,  or  tiy  to  get  orders  for  the  galleiy. 

He  halted  amidst  these  loiterers,  with  no  interest,  indi 
in  common  with  them,  but  looking  over  the' 
tedly  towards  the  tail  Fnnoral  Abbey — imperial  Golgothi 
Poets,  and  Chiefs,  and  Kings. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  diverted  to  those  aroand  by  the 
Bound  of  a  name— displeasingly  known  to  him.  "  How  are 
you,  Randal  Leslie  ? — coming  to  hear  the  debate  ?  "  said  a 
member,  who  was  passing  throagh  the  street. 

"  Tes ;  Mr.  Egerton  promised  to  get  me  under  the  gallery. 
He  is  to  speak  himself  to-night,  aud  I  have  never  heard  him. 
Ab  yon  are  going  into  the  House,  will  yon  remind  him  of  hio 
promise  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  can't  now,  for  he  is  speaking  already — and  well  too. 
hnrried  from  the  Athenienm,  where  I  was  dining,  on  purpc 
to  be  in  time,  as  I  heard  that  hia  speech  was  making  a  gj 

"  This  is  very  unlucky,"  said  Kandal.  "I  had  no  idea  he 
wonld  speak  so  early." 

"  C brought  him  up  by  a  direct  personal  attack.     But 

follow  me ;  perhaps  I  csb  get  you  into  the  House  ;  and  a  man 
like  you,  Leslie,  from  whom  we  expect  great  things  some  day, 
I  can  tell  you,  should  not  miss  any  such  opportunih-  of 
knowing  what  this  House  of  ours  ia  on  a  field  night.  Coma 
on!  " 

The  member  hurried  towards  the  door ;  and  as  Randal 
followed  him,  a  bystander  cried — "  That  is  tho  young  man 
who  wrote  the  iasnaTiB  patapWe^i— figerterC  *  ta\a)ae.a." 


;,  indee^^H 
abstnMt^H 
gotha  l^^l 
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"  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  aaother.     "  Clever  man,  Egerton — I 
n  waiting  for  him." 
"  So  am  I." 

"  Why,  yoa  are  not  a  constituent  as  I  am." 
"  "N'o ;  bat  ho  has  been  very  kind  to  my  nephew,  and  I  must 
Ic  him.     Yon.  are  a  constitnent— he  ia  an  honour  to  your 

"  So  he  ia  :  enlightened  man  !  " 

"And  so  gonerons !  " 

"Brings  forward  really  good  measures,"  quoth  the  poli- 

"  And  clever  yonng  men,"  said  the  uncle. 

Therewith  one  or  two  others  joined  in  the  praise  of  Audley 

B^gerton,  and  many  anecdotes  of  his  liberality  were  told. 

Leonard  listened  at  first  listlessly,  at  last  with  thoughtful 
attention.  He  had  heard  Burley,  too,  speak  highly  of  this 
generous  statesman,  who,  without  pretending  to  genius 
himself,  appreciated  it  in  others.  He  suddenly  remembered, 
too,  that  Egertoo  was  half-brother  to  the  Squire.  Vagne 
notions  of  some  appeal  to  this  eminent  person,  not  for  charity, 
but  employment  to  hia  mind,  gleamed  across  him — inex- 
perienced boy  that  he  yet  was !  And,  whOe  thus  meditating, 
the  door  of  tLe  House  opened  and  out  came  Audley  Egertou 
himself.  A  partial  cheering,  followed  by  a  general  murmur, 
apprised  Leonard  of  the  presence  of  the  popular  statesman, 
Egerton  was  caught  hold  of  by  some  five  or  six  persons  in 
aaccession ;  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  nod,  a  brief  whispered 
word  or  two,  sufficed  the  practised  member  for  graceful 
escape ;  and  soon,  free  from  the  crowd,  his  tall,  erect  figure 
passed  on,  and  turned  towards  the  bridge.  He  paused  at  the 
angle  and  took  out  his  watch,  looking  at  it  by  the  lamp-light. 
"Harley  will  be  here  soon,"  he  muttered — "he  is  always 
punctual  J  and  now  that  I  have  spoken,  I  can  give  him  an 
hour  or  so.     That  is  well," 

As  he  replaced  his  watch  in  his  pocket,  and  re-battoned  hia 
coat  ov6r  his  firm,  broad  cheat,  he  lifted  his  eyea,  and  saw  a 
yonng  man  standing  before  him. 

t      "  Do  you  want  me  P  "  asked  the  statesman,  with  the  direct 

■1>revity  of  his  practical  character. 

B      "  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  the  yonng  man,  with  a  voice  that 

I-  sUghily  trenibled,  and  yet  was  manly  amidst  emotion,  "  you 
have  a  great  name,  and  great  power — I  stand  here  iu  these 
streets  of  London  without  a  friend,  and  without  employment. 
I  believe  that  I  have  it  in  me  to  do  some  nobler  work  thas^ 
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that  o£  bodily  labour,  had  I  but  ono  friend — one  opening  for 
my  thongMs.  And  now  I  have  Raid  this,  I  scarcely  know 
how,  or  why,  but  from  despair,  and  the  sudden  impulse  wMdi 
that  despair  took  from  the  praise  that  follows  your  saccflSB—  ~ 
I  bave  nothing  more  to  add."  ' 

Audley  Egerton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  strack  by  tt(| 
tone  and  address  of  the  stranger;  but  the  consummate  and 
^vary  man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  all  manner  of  strangfl 
applications,  and  all  varieties  of  imposture,  q^uickly  recovered 
from  a  passing  and  slight  effect. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of ?  "  (naming  the  town  which  thQ 

Btatesman  represented.) 


"  No,  I 


M 

ared 
..tho^— 

gooj^l 


"  Well,  young  man,  I  am  very  sorry  for  yon  ;  bnt  the  goc 
sense  you  must  possess  (for  I  judge  of  that  by  the  education 
you  have  evidently  received)  must  tell  yon  that  a  public  man, 
whatever  be  his  patronftge,  haa  it  too  fully  absorbed  by 
claimants  who  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  to  be  able  to  liBten 
to  strangers." 

He  paused  a,  moment,  and,  as  Ijeonard  stood  sHent,  added, 
with  m.ore  biodaess  than  most  pubhc  men  so  accosted  would 
bar  a  showed— 

"Ton  say  you  are  friendless, — poor  fellow.  lu  early  lifa 
that  happetiB  to  miiny  of  us,  who  find  friends  enough  before 
the  close,  Be  honest,  and  well-coudnoted :  lean  on  yourself, 
not  on  strangers ;  work  with  the  body  if  you  can't  with  the 
mind;  and,  believe  me,  that  advice  is  all  1  can  give  you, 
unless  this  trifle," — and  the  minister  held  out  a  ci-own  piece. 

Ijeonard  bowed,  shook  hia  head  sadly,  and  walked  away. 
Egerton  looked  after  him  with  a  slight  pang, 

"  Pooh  1  "  said  lie  to  himself,  "  there  must  be  thonsands  in 
the  same  state  in  these  streets  of  Loudon.  I  cannot  redress 
the  necessities  of  civilization.  Well  educated  !  It  is  not  from 
ignorance  henceforth  that  society  will  suffer — it  is  from  over- 
edneating  the  hungry  thousands  who,  thus  unfitted  for  manual 
toil,  and  with  no  career  for  mental,  will  soniB  day  (w  other 
stand  like  that  boy  in  our  streets,  and  puzzle  wiser  mtnietera 
tinu  I  am." 

As  Egerton  thus  mused,  and  passed  on  to  the  bridge,  9 
bugle-horn  rang  merrily  from  the  box  of  a  gay  foar-in-hand. 
A  drag-coach  with  superb  bbod-horses  rattled  over  the  cause- 
way, Mid  in  the  drivci-  Egerton  recognised  his  nephew — Prank 
Hazeldean. 

The  young  Guardsman  was  retnrniug,  with  a  lively  partT 
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of  men,  from  dining  at  Greenwbh  i  and  the  careless  laughter 
of  these  children  ot  plmBure  douted  far  over  the  still  river;  it 
vexed  the  ear  of  tliB  careworn  statosraan — sad,  fierhapa,  with 
^1  his  greatness,  lonely  amiilst  a.11  his  crowd  of  fricods.  It 
lemiuiied  him,  perhaps,  of  his  own  youth,  when  such  parties 
^ad  CQmpanion&hips  were  familiar  to  him,  though  through 
thiraa  all  he  had  home  an  anibitions,  aapiring  soul — "  La  jeu, 
paui'U  la  chandulli)  ?"  SFiid  he,  shrugging  his  Bhould£r3. 

The  coach  rolled  rapidl/  post  Leonard,  aa  he  stood  leaning 
jainst  the  corner  of  the  bridge,  and  the  mire  of  the  kennel 
Splashed  oyer  him  from  the  hoofs  of  the  &eiy  horses.  The 
laughter  emote  on  his  ear  more  discordantly  than  on  the 
minister's,  but  it  begot  no  envy. 

"  Life  is  a  dark  riddle,"  said  he,  smiting  hia  breast. 

And  he  walked  elowly  on,  gained  the  rei'.cifis  where  he  had 
stood  several  nighte  before  with  Helen,  and,  diK;ey  with  want 
of  food,  and  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep,  be  sank  down  into 
the  dark  oorner ;  while  the  river  that  rolled  under  the  arcb  of 
stone  muttered  dirge-liko  in  bis  ear — as  under  the  social  key- 
stone waUs  and  rolls  on  for  ever  the-mystcry  of  Human  Dis- 
content. Take  comfort,  O  Thinker  by  the  stream!  'Tis  the 
river  that  founded  and  gave  pomp  to  the  oity ;  and  without 
Mw  diaeontent,  where  were  progress — what  were  Man  ?   Take 


^id 
I         thiM 


mj3  discontent,  where  werd  progress — what  were  Man  r  Take  ^H 
comfort,  O  Tujn'KEr!  wherever  the  stream  over  which  thou  ^H 
bendest,  or  beside  which  thou  ainkest,  weary  and  desolate,  ^H 
frets  the  arch  that  supports  thee ; — never  dream   that,  by        ^H 

Iidestroying  the  bridge,  thou  canst  silence  the  moan  of  tbp  ^H 
vave!  ^| 

CHAPTER   XVI.  H 

I     Before  a  table,  in  the  apartments  appropriated  to  him  in        ^H 
\Aa  father's  house  at  Knightsbvidge,  sate  L<wd  L'Estrange,         ^^ 
'  sorting  or  destroying  letters  and  papera — an  ordinary  symptom 

of  ehttnge  of  residence.  There  are  certain  trifles  by  which  a 
shrewd  observer  may  judge  of  a  man's  disposition.  Thus, 
tanged  on  the  table,  with  some  elegance,  bat  with  soldier-like 
precision,  were  sundry  little  relics  of  former  days,  hallowed 
ny  Bome  sentiment  of  memory,  or  perhaps  endeared  solely  by 
ODstom ;  which,  whetimc  bo  was  in  Egypt,  Italy,  or  England, 
iJwnyB  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  Harlcy's  room.  Even 
Vdr  small,  old-fashioned,  and  somewhat  inconvenient  inkstand 
into  which  he  dipped  the  pen  as  he  labelled  the  letters  ho  put 
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aside,  belonging  to  tHe  writing-desk  wHich  had  been  his  pride 
as  a  schoolboy.  Even  the  books  that  lay  scattered  ronnd  were 
not  new  works,  not  those  to  which  we  turn  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  an  hour,  or  to  distract  our  graver  thoughts ;  they 
were  chiefly  either  Latin  or  Italian  poets,  with  many  a  pencil- 
mark  on  the  margin ;  or  books  which,  making  severe  demand 
on  thought,  require  slow  and  frequent  perusal,  and  become 
companions.  Somehow  or  other,  in  remarking  that  even  in 
dnmb,  inanimate  things  the  man  was  averse  to  change,  and 
had  the  habit  of  attaching  himself  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  old  associations,  you  might  guess  that  he  clung  with 
pertinacity  to  afFections  more  important,  and  you  could  better 
comprehend  the  freshness  of  his  friendship  for  one  so  dis- 
similar in  pursuits  and  character  as  Audley  Egerton.  An 
affection  once  admitted  into  the  heart  of  Harley  L'Estrange, 
seemed  never  to  be  questioned  or  reasoned  with ;  it  became 
tacitly  fixed,  as  it  were,  into  his  own  nature ;  and  little  less 
than  a  revolution  of  his  whole  system  could  dislodge  op 
disturb  it. 

Lord  L'Estrange's  hand  rested  now  upon  a  letter  in  a  stiff, 
legible  Italian  character ;  and  instead  of  disposing  of  it  at 
once  as  he  had  done  with  the  rest,  he  spread  it  before  him, 
and  re-read  the  contents.  It  was  a  letter  from  Kiccabocca; 
received  a  few  weeks  since,  and  ran  thus : — 

Letter  from  Signor  Riccahocca  to  Lord  L^Estrcmge, 

"  I  thank  you,  my  noble  friend,  for  judging  of  me  with 
faith  in  my  honour,  and  respect  for  my  reverses. 

"  No,  and  thrice  no,  to  all  concessions,  all  overtures,  all 
treaty  with  Giulio  Franzini.  I  write  the  name,  and  my 
emotions  choke  me.  I  must  pause,  and  cool  back  into  dis- 
dain. It  is  over.  Pass  from  that  subject.  But  you  have 
alarmed  me.  This  sister!  I  have  not  seen  her  since  her 
childhood ;  but  she  was  brought  up  under  his  influence — she 
can  but  work  as  his  agent.  She  wish  to  learn  my  residence ! 
It  can  be  but  for  some  hostile  and  malignant  purpose.  I  may 
trust  in  you — I  know  that.  You  say  I  may  trust  equally  in 
the  discretion  of  your  friend.  Pardon  me — ^my  confidence  is 
not  so  elastic.  A  word  may  give  the  clue  to  my  retreat.  But, 
if  discovered,  what  harm  can  ensue?  An  English  roof 
protects  me  from  Austrian  despotism:  true;  but  not  the 
brazen  tower  of  Danae  could  protect  me  from  Italian  craft. 
And,  were  there  nothing  worse,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  me 
to  live  under  the  eyes  of  a  relentless  spy.     Truly  saith  our 
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proverb,  '  He  sleepa  ill  for  whom  the  enemy  watca.'  Look 
yon,  lay  friend,  I  have  done  with  my  old  life^I  wish  to  cast 
it  from  me  aa  a  enake  its  akin.  I  Lave  denied  myself  all  that 
cdlea  deem.  conBolation,  So  pity  for  misfrjrtnne,  no  meBsages 
from  BympathiBing  friendahip,  no  news  from  a  loat  and 
bereaved  conntpy  follow  me  to  my  heai-t!i  under  the  skiea  of 
the  stranger.  J"rom  all  these  I  have  voluntarily  cat  myself 
off.  I  am  Bs  dead  to  the  life  I  once  Uved  as  if  tbe  Styx  rolled 
between  it  and  me.  With  that  stemneBS  which  is  admissible 
only  to  the  afflicted,  I  have  denied  myself  even  the  coasolation 
of  your  visits.  I  have  told  yoa  fairly  and  simply  that  yonr 
presence  would  unsettle  all  my  enforced  and  infirm  philosophy, 
and  remind  me  only  of  the  past,  which  I  seek  to  blot  from 
remembrance.  Ton  have  complied  on  the  one  condition,  that 
whenever  I  really  want  your  aid  I  will  ask  it ;  and,  mean- 
while, yon  have  gcneronely  sought  to  obtain  me  justice  from 
the  cabinets  of  ministers  and  in  the  courts  of  kings.  I  did 
not  refuse  year  heart  this  luxury ;  for  I  have  a,  child — (Ah ! 
I  have  taught  that  child  already  to  revere  your  name,  and  in 
her  prayers  it  is  not  forgetten.)  But  now  that  yon  are  con- 
vinced that  even  your  zeal  is  unaYailing,  I  ask  yon  to  discou- 
Itiutie  attempts  which  may  but  bring  the  spy  upon  my  track, 
Emd  involve  me  in  new  misfortunes.  Believe  me,  O  brilhant 
Englishman,  that  I  am  satisfied  and  contented  with  my  lot. 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  bo  for  my  happiness  to  change  it,  'Chi 
aon  ha  provato  il  male  non  conosce  il  bene.'  (One  does  not 
know  when  one  is  well  off  till  one  Las  known  misfortune.) 
Ton  ask  me  how  I  live — I  answer,  alia  giomala,  (to  the  day) 
— not  for  the  morrow,  as  I  did  once.  I  have  accustomed 
m.yBelf  to  the  calm,  existence  of  a  village.  I  take  interest  in  its 
details.  There  is  my  wife,  good  creatnrc,  sitting  opposite  to 
mo,  never  asking  what  I  write,  or  to  whom,  but  ready  to 
throw  aside  her  work  and  talk  the  moment  the  pen  is  out  of 
my  Land.  Talk — and  what  abont  ?  Heaven  knows  !  But  I 
would  rather  hear  that  talk,  though  on  the  affairs  of  a  hamlet, 
than  babble  again  with  recreant  nobles  and  blundering  pro- 
fesBora  about  commonwealths  and  constitutiona.  When  I 
wajit  to  see  how  little  those  last  influence  the  happiness  of 
wise  men,  have  I  not  Machiavelli  and  Thucydides  ?  Then, 
by-and-by,  the  Parson  will  drop  in,  and  we  argue.  He  never 
Imows  when  he  is  beaten,  so  the  argument  is  everlasting.  On 
Lfine  days  I  ramble  out  by  a  vrinding  rill  with  my  Violante,  or 
lifltroll  to  my  friend  the  Squire's,  and  see  how  healthful  a  thing 
'  B  tme  pleafiuro ;  and  on  wet  days  I  shut  myself  np,  and  mope, 
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perhaps,  till,  hark !  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  comes 
Violante,  with  her  dark  eyes,  that  shine  out  through  reproach- 
ful tears — ^reproachful  that  I  should  mourn  alone,  whUe  she 
is  under  my  roof—so  she  puts  her  arms  round  me,  and  in 
five  minutes  all  is  sunshine  within.  What  care  we  for  your 
English  grey  clouds  without  ? 

"  Leave  me,  my  dear  Lord — ^leavp  me  to  this  quiet  happy 
passage  towards  old  age,  serener  than  the  youth  that  I  wasted 
80  wildly :  and  guard  well  the  secret  on  which  my  happiness 
depends. 

**  Now  to  yourself,  before  I  close.  Of  that  s^me  yourself 
you  speak  too  little,  as  of  me  too  mnch,  But  I  so  well  com- 
prehend the  profound  melancholy  that  lies  undei*neath  the 
wild  and  fanciful  humour  with  which  you  but  suggest,  as  in 
sport,  what  you  feel  so  in  earnest.  The  laborious  solitude  of 
cities  weighs  on  you.  You  are  •  flying  back  to  the  dolce  far 
nienie — to  friends  few,  but  intimate ;  to  life  monotonous,  but 
unFeetra'io0d ;  Qjid  even  there  the  seuse  of  loneliness  will  again 
sei^e  upon  you ;  and  yon  do  not  seek,  as  I  do,  the  annihilation 
of  memory;  your  dead  passions  are  turned  to  ghosts  that 
haunt  you,  and  unfit  you  for  the  living  world.  I  see  it  all — I 
see  it  still,  in  your  hurried  fani^stic  Hues,  as  I  saw  it  when 
we  two  sat  amidst  the  pines  and  beheld  the  blue  lake  stretched 
below ; — ^I  troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  Future,  you  dis- 
turbed by  that  of  the  Past. 

"Well  but  you  say,  half  seriously  half  in  lest,  *I  will 
escape  from  this  prison-house  of  memory ;  I  will  form  new 
ties,  like  other  men,  and  before  it  be  too  late ;  I  will  marry — 
Ay,  but  I  must  love — there  is  the  difficulty ' — difljculty — ^yes, 
and  heaven  be  thanked  for  it !  Recall  all  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages that  have  come  to  your  knowledge — ^pray  have  not 
eighteen  out  of  twenty  been  marriages  for  love  ?  It  always 
has  been  so,  and  it  always  will,  Because,  whenever  we  love 
deeply,  we  exact  so  much  and  forgive  so  little.  Be  content 
to  find  some  one  with  whom  your  hearth  and  your  honour  aro 
safe.  You  will  grow  to  love  what  nqver  wounds  your  heart — 
you  will  soon  grow  out  of  love  with  what  must  always  disap- 
point your  imagiuatipn.  Gos;petto  I  I  wish  my  Jemima  had  a 
younger  sister  for  you.  Yet  it  was  with  a  deep  groan  that  I 
settled  myself  to  a — Jemima. 

"  Now,  I  have  written  you  a  loug  letter,  to  prove  how  little 
I  need  of  your  compassion  or  your  zeal.  Once  more  let  there 
be  long  silence  betweeu  us.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  corre- 
spond with  a  man  of  your  rank,  and  not  incur  the  curious 
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of  my  atill  littlo  pool  of  a  world  which,  the  sploati  of  a 
pebble  can  breitk  into  circles.  I  must  take  this  over  to  a  poat- 
town  some  ten  miles  off,  and  dcop  it  into  the  boi  by  stealth. 

"  Adien,  dear  and  nolile  frieuil,  gentlest  heart  and  subtlest 
fancy  that  I  have  mot  in  my  walk  tlirough  life,  Aditu. 
Write  me  woi-d  whan  you  have  abandoned  a  day-ilream  and 
fonnd  a  Jemima.  "  Alpiionso. 

"P.S. — For  heaven's  sake,  cantion  andrecaution  your  friend 
the  minister  not  to  drop  a  word  to  this  wora^a  that  may 
betray  my  hiding- pLice." 

"Ib  he  realty  happy?  "  mnrmnred  Harley,  as  he  closed  the 
letter;  and  he  sank  for  a  few  moments  into  a  reverie. 

"  This  life  in  a  village — this  wife  in  a  lady  who  puts  down 
her  work  to  talk  abont  villagers — what  a  contrast  to  Andloy's 
full  existence.  And  I  cannot  envy  aor  comprehend  either — 
yet  my  own  existence — what  is  it  ?  " 

He  rose,  and  moved  towards  the  window,  from  which  a 
rustic  stair  descended  to  a  green  lawu — studded  witb  larger 
ireee  than  are  often  fonnd  in  the  grounds  of  a  suburban 
residence.  There  were  calm  and  coolness  in  the  sight,  and 
one  conld  scarcely  have  supposed  tbat  London  lay  so  near. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  lady  past  middle  age  entered ; 
and,  approacning  Harley,  as  he  atill  stood  musing  by  the 
window,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  What  character  there 
is  in  a  hand  I  Hers  was  a  hand  that  Titian  would  hare 
painted  with  elaborate  care  !  Thin,  white  and  delicate — with 
the  blue  veins  raised  from  the  sm'face.  Yet  there  was  Bome- 
thing  more  than  mere  patrician  elegance  in  the  form  and 
tcitnre.  A  true  pliysiologist  would  Lave  said  at  once,  "  Thero 
Are  intellect  and  pride  in  that  hand,  which  seems  to  fix  a  hold 
where  it  rests ;  and,  lying  so  lightly,  yet  will  not  be  as  lightly 
shaken  olf." 

"Harley,"  said  the  lady — and  Harley  turned — ^"you  do  not 
deceive  me  by  tliat  smile,"  .'^he  continued,  sadly;  "you  were 
not  smiling  wlien  I  entered." 

"  It  is  rarely  that  we  smile  to  ourselves,  my  dear  mother ; 
mnA  I  have  done  nothing  lately  so  foolish  as  to  oanse  me  to 
voile  at  myself." 

"My  soil,"  said  Lady  Lanamere,  sonfewhat  abruptly,  but 
with  great  oamestness,  "  you  come  from  a  lino  of  illustrious 
nucestors;  and  mefchiuks  they  ask  from  their  tombs  why  the 
iast  of  their  race  has  no  aim  aud  no  object— no  interest — no 
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home  in  the  land  wbicli  thcf  eerred,  and  wliicli  i 
them  with  its  honoars," 

"Mother,"  said  the  Boldier,  simply,  "when  the  land  \i 
danger  I  aerved  it  as  my  forefathers  served — and  my  anawer 
would  be  the  acara  on  my  breast." 

"  la  it  only  in  danger  that  a  conntry  is  aeryed — only  in  war 
that  dnty  ia  fulfilled  ?     Do  yon  think  that  your  father,  in  hia  _ 
plain  manly  life  of  country  gentleman,  does  not  fuldl,  thongliJ 
perhaps  too  obBcnrely,  the  objects  for  which  aristocracy  i^| 
created,  and  wealth  is  bestowed  ?  "  ^ 

"Donbtless  he  does,  ma'am — and  bettor  than  his  vagrant" 
son  ever  can," 

"  Tet  hia  vagrant  son  has  received  such  gifts  from  nature 
— his  youth  waa  so  rich  in  promise — his  boyhood  ao  glowed  at 
the  dream  of  glory  ! — " 

"  Ay,"  said  Harley,  very  softly,  "  it  is  possible — and  all  tci] 
ba  buried  in  a  single  grave 

Tho  Countess  started,  and  vrithdrowher  hand  from  Harley' 
shoulder. 

Lady  Lansmere's  countenance  was  not  one  that  much  vat 
in  eipresaion.  She  tad  in  this,  as  in  her  cast  of  feature,  litt 
resemblance  to  her 

Her  features  were  slightly  aquilino — the  eyebrows  of  thai 
arch  which  gives  a  certain  majesty  to  the  aspect :  the  lines 
round  the  ra.outh  were  habitually  rigid  and  compressed.  Her 
face  wafl  that  of  one  who  had  gone  through  great  emotioii 
and  subdned  it.  There  was  something  formal,  and 
ascetic,  in  the  character  of  her  beauty,  which  was  still 
siderable — in  her  air  and  in  her  dress.  She  might  have  sua*'. 
gested  to  you  the  idea  of  some  Gothic  baroness  of  old,  hwf 
chatelaine,  half  abboss ;  yon  would  see  at  a  glance  that  she 
did  not  live  in  the  hght  world  around  her,  and  disdained  its 
fashion  and  its  mode  of  thought ;  yet  with  all  this  rigidity  it 
was  still  the  faco  of  tho  woman  who  has  known  human  ties 
and  human  affections.  And  now,  as  she  gazed  long  on 
Harley's  quiet,  saddened  brow,  it  was  the  face  of  a  mother. 

"  A  single  grave,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pauae.  "  And  you 
wore  then  but  a  boy,  Harley  !  Can  such  a  memory  influence 
yon  even  to  this  day  !  It  ia  scarcely  possible :  it  does  not 
seem  to  mo  within  the  realities  of  man's  !if& — though  it  might 

"  I  behove,"  said  Harley,  half  soliloquising,  "  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  woman  in  me.  Perhaps  nieu  who  live  much 
aJozw,  and  care  not  £or  men's  objects,  do  grow  tenacious  of 
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mpressiocB.  as  year  se:  does.  But  oh,"  ho  cncd,  iiloud, 
tnd  ■witt  a  sudden,  change  of  conntenance,  "  Oh,  the  hardest 
^ikad  the  coldest  iriftn  won)d  have  felt  as  I  do,  had  he  known 
— had  he  loved  lioi:  She  was  like  no  other  woman  I  havo 
r  met.  Bright  and  glorious  creatnre  of  another  sphere  ? 
plBhe  descended  on  this  earth  and  darkened  it  when  she  passed 
away.  It  ia  no  nae  striving.  Mother,  1  have  as  mttch  conrage 
OB  our  steol-clad  fathers  ever  had.  I  have  dared  in  battle  and 
ia  deserts — against  man  and  the  wild  beast — against  the  storm 
and  the  ocean — against  the  rude  powers  of  Nature — dangers 
as  dread  as  ever  pilgrim  or  Crusader  rejoiced  to  brave.  But 
courage  against  that  one  memory !  no,  I  have  none  ! " 

"  Harley,  Harley,  you  break  my  heart ! "  cried  the  Countess, 

clasping  her  hands. 

I       "  It  is  astonishing,"  continued  her  eon,  so  wrapped  in  his 

Bvwn  thoughts  that   he  did  not,   perhaps,  bear  her  outcry. 

B^Xea,  veniy,  it  is  astonishing,  that  considering  the  thousands 

k  of  women  I  hare  seen  and  spoken  with,  I  never  see  a  face  like 

hers — never  hear  a  voice  so  sweet.     And  aJl  this  univcrso  of 

life  cannot  afford  me  one  look  and  one  tone  that  can  restore 

me  to  man's  privilege — love.     Well,  well,  well,  life  has  other 

things  yet — Poetry  and  Art  live  still — still  smiles  the  heaven, 

and  stUI  wave  the  trees.     Leave  me  to  happiness  in  my  own 

way," 

The  Countess  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
hastily  open,  and  Lord  Lansmere  walked  in. 

The  Earl  was  some  years  older  than  the  Countess,  but  hia 
placid  face  showed  less  wear  and  tear — a  benevolent,  kindly 
face,  without  any  evidence  of  commanding  intellect,  bnt  with 
no  lack  of  sense  in  its  pleasant  lines.  His  form  not  tall,  but 
npright,  and  with  an  air  of  conseqiience — a  little  pompous, 
but  good-humou redly  so.  The  pomposity  of  the  Grand  Sei^- 
newf,  who  has  lived  much  in  provinces — whose  will  has  been 
rarely  disputed,  and  whose  importance  has  been  so  felt  and 
iicknowledg'ed  as  to  react  insensibly  on  himself ; — an  excellent 
maaj  bnt  when  you  glanced  towards  the  high  brow  and  dark 
oyo  of  the  Counteas,  you  marvelled  a  little  how  the  two  had 
come  together,  and,  according  to  common  report,  lived  go 
happily  in  the  union, 

"Ho,  ho  !  my  dear  Harley,"  cried  Lord  Lansmere,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  an  appearance  of  much  satisfaction,  "I  have 
just  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  D  ache  as." 
"  What  Dnclicss,  my  dear  father  ?  " 
"  Wbjr,  four  mother's  first  cousin,  to  he  suiie — tUa  D<ti£.'a&Mk 
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of  Knarestorongb,  whom,  to  oblige  me,  yon  condescended  to 
call  npon ;  and  delighted  I  am  to  heat  that  yon  admire  Lady 
Mary—'' 

"  She  is  very  high  bred,  and  rather — high-nosed,"  answered 
Harley. — Then,  observing  that  his  mother  looked  pained,  and 
his  father  disconcerted,  he  added  serionsly,  **  Bnt  handsome, 
certainly." 

"Well,  iBarley,"  said  the  Earl,  recovering  himself,  "the 
Dnchess,  taking  advantage  of  onr  connection  to  speak  freely, 
haa  intimated  to  me  that  Lady  Mary  has  been  no  less  stmck 
with  yourself ;  and,  to  come  to  the  point,  since  yon  allow  that 
it  is  time  yon  shonld  think  of  mariyitig,  I  do  not  know  a 
more  desirable  alliance. — ^What  do  yon  say,  Katherine  ?  " 

"  The  Dnke  is  of  a  family  that  ranks  in  history  befote  the 
"Wars  of  the  Roses,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  with  an  air  of 
deference  to  her  hnsband ;  "  and  there  has  never  been  one 
scandal  in  its  annals,  nor  one  blot  in  its  scntcheon.  Bnt  I  am 
snre  my  dear  Lord  mnst  think  that  the  Dnchess  shotild  not 
have  made  the  first  overture — even  to  a  friend  and  a  kinsman?  " 

"  Why,  we  are  old-fe,shioned  people,"  said  the  Earl,  father 
embarrassed,  "and  the  Duchess  is  a  woman  of  the  world." 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  the  Countess,  mildly,  "that  her 
daughter  is  not." 

"  I  would  not  marry  Lady  Mary,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  female 
sex  were  turned  into  apes,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  with  deli- 
berate fervour. 

"  Grood  heavens ! "  cried  the  Earl,  "  what  extraordinary 
language  is  this  ?     And  pray  why,  sir  ?  " 

Harlet. — "I  can't  say — there  is  no  why  in  these  casesv 
But,  my  dear  father,  you  j&ve  not  keeping  faith  with  me." 

Lord  LansMere. — "  How  ?  " 

Harley. — "  You  and  my  Lady,  here,  entreat  me  to  marry — 
I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  obey  you ;  but  on  one  condition- 
that  I  choose  for  myself,  and  take  my  time  about  it.  Agreed 
on  both  sides.  Whereon,  off  goes  your  Lordship — actually 
before  noon,  at  an  hour  when  no  lady,  without  a  shnddei^ 
could  think  of  cold  blonde  and  damp  orange  flowers — oft 
goes  your  Lordship,  I  say,  and  commits  poor  ikdy  Mary  and 
your  unworthy  son  to  a  mutual  admiration — ^which  neith^  of 
ns  ever  felt.  Pardon  me,  my  father — ^but  this  is  grave. 
Again  let  me  claim  your  promise — ^fuU  choice  for  myself, 
und  no  reference  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  What  war  of  the 
roses  like  that  between  Modesty  and  Love  npon  the  cheek  of 
ibe  virgin  r' 
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LiDT  LlNSMEEE. — "Full  choico  for  yourself,  Harley: — so 
be  it.  But  we,  too,  named  a  condition — Did  we  not,  Lans- 
mere  f  " 

The  Earl,  (puzzled.)— "Eh— Did  we?  Certainly  we 
did." 

Habley.— "  What  was  it  ?  " 

Lady  Laksmeee. — "The  son  of  Lord  Lansmere  can  only 
iliarry  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman." 

The  Eael. — "  Of  course — of  course." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Harley 's  fair  face,  and  then  as  sad- 
detiljr  left  it  pale. 

He  walked  away  to  the  window ;  his  mother  followed  him, 
and  again  laid  her  hand  on  his  shotdder. 

"You  were  cruel,"  said  he,  gently,  and  in  a  whisper,  as  ha 
evinced  undet  the  touch  of  the  hand.  Then  turning  to  the 
Earl,  who  was  gazing  at  him  in  blank  surprise — (it  never 
occurred  to  Lotd  Lansmere  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  his 
son's  marrying  beneath  the  rank  modestly  stated  by  the 
Countess) — ^Harley  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  said,  in  his 
soft  winning  tone,  "  You  have  ever  been  most  gracious  to  me, 
and  most  f oi*bearing ;  it  is  biit  just  that  I  should  sacrifice  the 
habits  of  an  egotist,  to  gi^tify  a  wish  which  you  so  warmly 
entertain.  I  agree  with  you,  too,  that  our  race  should  not 
close  in  me — Noblesse  oblige.  But  you  know  1  was  ever 
romantic ;  and  I  must  love  where  I  marry — or,  if  not  love,  I 
must  feel  that  my  wife  is  worthy  of  aU  the  love  I  could  once 
have  bestowed.  Notv,  as  to  the  vague  word  *  gentleman '  that 
my  mother  employs — word  that  means  so  differently  on  diffe- 
rent Hps — I  confess  that  I  have  a  prejudice  against  young 
ladies  brought  up  in  the  *  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,'  ay 
the  daughters  of  gentlemen  of  our  rank  mostly  are.  I  crave, 
therefore,  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  this  word  *  gentle- 
man.' And  so  long  as  thete  be  nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  the 
birth,  habits,  and  education  of  the  father  of  this  bride  to  be,  I 
trust  you  will  both  agree  to  demand  nothing  more — neither 
titles  nor  pedigree." 

**  Titles,  no — assuredly,"  said  Lady  Lansmere ;  "  they  do  not 
make  gentlemen." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Earl,  "  many  of  our  best  families 
are  untitled." 

"Titles — ^no,"  repeated  Lady  Lansmere ;  "but  ancestors- 
yes." 

"  Ah,  my  mother,"  said  Harley,  with  his  most  sad  and  quiet 
Bmile.  "  it  J8  fated  that  we  shall  never  agtee.    '^^  ^^  <^  wai 
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race  is  ever  tlie  one  we  are  most  proud  of ;  and  pray,  what 
ancestors  had  he?  Beanty,  virtue,  modesty,  intellect — if 
these  are  not  nobiliiy  enough  for  a  man,  he  is  a  slave  to  the 
dead." 

"With  these  words  Harley  took  up  his  hat  and  made  towards 
.  the  door. 

"  You  said  yourself,  *  Noblesse  oblige,* "  said  the  Countess, 
following  him  to  the  threshold ;  **  we  have  nothing  more  to 
add." 

Harley  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  kissed  his  mother's 
hand,  whistled  to  Nero,  who  started  up  from  a  doze  by  the 
window,  and  went  his  way. 

"  Does  he  really  go  abroad  next  week  ?  "  said  the  Earl. 

"  So  he  says." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  for  Lady  Mary,"  resumed 
Lord  Lansmere,  with  a  slight  but  melancholy  smile. 

"  She  has  not  intellect  enough  to  charm  him.  She  is  not 
worthy  of  Harley,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

"  Between  you  and  me,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  rather  timidly, 
"  I  don't  see  what  good  his  intellect  does  him.  He  could  not 
be  more  unsettled  and  useless  if  he  were  the  merest  dunce 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  And  so  ambitious  as  he  was  when  a 
boy!  KAtherine,  I  sometimes  fancy  that  you  know  what 
changed  him." 

"  I !  Nay,  my  dear  Lord,  it  is  a  common  change  enough 
with  the  young,  when  of  such  fortunes ;  who  find,  when  they 
enter  life,  that  there  is  really  little  left  for  them  to  strive  for. 
Had  Harley  been  a  poor  man's  son,  it  might  have  been 
different." 

"  I  was  bom  to  the  same  fortunes  as  Harley,"  said  the  Earl, 
shrewdly,  "and  yet  I  flatter  myself  I  am  of  some  use  to  old 
England." 

The  Countess  seized  upon  the  occasion,  complimented  her 
Lord,  and  turned  the  subject. 


CHAPTEE   XVIT. 


Haelet  spent  his   day  in  his  usu^   desultory,  lounging 

manner — dined  in  his  quiet  comer  em  his  favourite  club — 

Nero,  not  admitted  into  the  club,  patiently  waited  for  him 

outside  the  door.     The  dinner  over,  dog  and  man,  equally 

indifferent  to  the  crowd,  Bavrntered  doYfu.  that  thoroughfare 
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whiclt,  to  the  few  who  can  comprehend  the  Poetry  of  Ijoodon, 
baa  associations  of  glory  and  of  woe  anhlime  as  any  that  the 
ruins  of  the  dead  elder  world  can  furnish — thoroughfare  that 
trayersea  what  was  once  the  courtyard  of  Whitehall,  having 
to  its  left  the  aito  of  the  palace  that  lodged  the  royalty  of 
Scotland — gains,  throagh  a  narrow  strait,  that  old  isle  of 
Thomey,  in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  received  the  ominona 
visit  of  the  Oonqneror — and,  widening  once  more  by  thti 
Abbey  and  the  Halt  o£  Westminster,  then  loses  itself,  like  all 
memories  of  earthly  grandeur,  amidst  humble  passages  and 
mean  defiles. 

Thus  thonght  Harloy  L'E strange— ever  less  amidafc  the 
actnal  world  around  him,  than  the  images  invoked  by  his  own 
solitary  sonl — as  he  gained  the  Bridge,  and  saw  the  dull, 
liff'ess  craft  sleeping  on  the  "  Silent  Way,"  once  lond  and 
glittering  with  the  gilded  barks  of  the  antique  Seignorie  o£ 
England. 

It  was  on  that  bridge  that  Audley  Egerton  had  appointed 
to  meet  L'Estrange,  at  an  hour  when  he  calculated  he  conld 
best  steal  a  respite  from  debate.  For  Harley,  with  his  fasti- 
dious dislike  to  all  the  resorts  of  his  equals,  had  declined  to 
seek  his  friend  in  the  crowded  regions  of  Bellamy's. 

Harley'a  eye,  as  he  passed  along  the  bridge,  %vas  attracted 
by  a  still  form,  seated  on  the  stonea  in  one  of  the  nooks,  with 
ito  face  covered  by  its  hands.  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,"  said 
be  to  himself,  "  I  should  remember  that  image  whenever  I 
wished  to  convey  the  idea  of  Despondency  f  "  He  lifted  his 
looks  and  saw,  a  little  before  him  in  the  midst  of  the  canse- 
■way,  tho  firm  erect  fignre  of  Audley  Egerton.  The  moonlight 
■was  fnll  on  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the  strong  public  man 
— with  its  lines  of  thonght  and  care,  and  its  vigorous,  bnt 
cold  expression  of  intense  self-control. 

"And  looking  yonder,"  continued  Harley'a  soliloquy,  "I 
should  remember  that  form,  when  I  wished  to  hew  out  from 
the  granite  the  idea  of  Unduranoe." 

"  So  you  are  come,  and  punctually,"  said  Egerton,  linking 
his  arm  in  Harley' B. 

Habley. — "  Punctually,  of  eonrae,  for  I  respect  yonr  time, 
and  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  1  presume  you  will  speak  to- 
night?" 

Eqbktob. — "  I  have  spoken." 

Haeley,  (with  interest.)— "And  well  I  hopeP  " 

Egertoh.— "  With  effect,  I  suppose,  for  I  have  been  loudly 
dieered,  which  does  not  always  ha^^en  to  me." 
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HAatET.~"  And  tbat  gave  you  pleaKore 
EoBKTOH,    (after   a   moment's   thoogUt) — "Tfo, 

Haelet. — "  What,  then,  attachea  you  bo  mueli  to  tbifl  life— ■ 
constant  drudgBiy,  constant  Viurfare — the  more  pleaaarebie 
facnlties  dormant,  nil  the  harsher  ones  aroused,  if  «vati  ita 
rewards  (and  X  take  the  beat  of  (hose  to  be  applause)  do  nob 
please  you  ?  " 

Egbeton, — "  What?     Custom." 

HiBLBT. — "  Martyr." 

EqebtON. — "YoaBayit.     But  turn  to  yourself!  yon 
decided,  then,  to  leave  England  noit  week  f  " 

Hakleit,  (moodily.) — Yen.  Tbis  life  in  a  ott{)ital,  where 
are  so  active,  myself  so  objcotltsg,  preys  on  ino  like 
fever.  Nothing  here  amusea  me,  nothing  interests,  nothmg 
coioforta  and  consoles.  But  I  am  resolved,  be&re  it  be  too 
latd,  to  make  one  great  struggle  out  of  the  Fast,  and  iiito  th« 
natural  world  of  meu.    Iii  a  woi-d,  I  have  reeolvod  bo  marry." 

EuEETON. — "  Whom  ?  " 

Haelkt,  (seriously ).—"  Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  jom 
&rB  a  great  philosopher.     Vou  have  hit  the  esMiob  queatioi 
You  seo  I  cannot  many  a  dream  ;  and  where,  out  of 
BhaU  I  find  this  '  whom  P  '  " 

EflBBTOK. — "Tou  do  not  search,  foi'  her." 

HiKLEi. — "Do  wo  ever  search  for  love?  Does  it  not 
upon  OS  when  we  least  expect  it  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  iospirs- 
tion  to  tba  muse?  What  poet  sita  down  and  aays,  '1  will 
write  a  poem  ?  '  Vf~h.»t  man  looks  out  and  says,  '  I  will  fall 
iu  love  ?  '  No !  Happiness,  as  the  grc^t  Q«rnian.  tells  ua, 
'  falls  suddenly  from  the  bosom  of  the  gods ; '  so  does  love." 

Egbe'ion. — "  Ton  remember  the  old  line  in  Horace  :  '  The 
tide  flows  away  whi]c  the  boor  sits  uu  the  margin  and  waits 
for  the  ford.'  " 

Hablet. — "  Aa  idea  which  incidentally  dropped  from  you 
some  weeks  ago,  and  which  I  had  before  haJf-meditated,  baa 
since  haunted  me.  If  I  could  but  find  some  ohild  with  sweet 
dispositions  and  fair  intellect  not  yet  foi'mod,  and  train  her 
up,  according  to  my  ideal.  Z  am  still  young  enough  to  wait 
a  few  years.  And  meuiwhilo  I  shall  have  gained  what  I  oo 
sadly  want — an  object  in  life." 

Egertom. — "You   are  ever  the  child  of  romanos.     But 

Here  the  minister  was  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  tJie 
Home  oi  Commooa,  vihan  Aadb;  had  iastracted  to  soak  liim 
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on  the  bridge  should  his  prescnoe  be  reqaired — "  Sir,  iho 
Opposition  aro  taking  advantiige  of  the  thinness  o£  the  Houso 

to  call  for  a  division,     Mr. is  put  np  to  speak  for  time, 

bat  they  won't  hear  him." 

BgertoD  tnraed  hastily  to  Lord  L'Estrange — "Yon  eee, 
I  mnat  excase  mo  now,  To-iaorrow  I  innst  go  to  Windsor 
two  daya :  bat  we  shall  meet  on  my  return." 

*'  It  does  not  matter,"  answered  Harley ;  "  I  stand  out  of 
tbopole  of  your  advice,  O  practical  man  of  sense.  And  if," 
added  Harley,  witli  affectionate  and  Dkoaraful  sweetness — "  if 
1  weary  yon  with  complaints  which  you  cannot  understand, 
it  is  only  becaoBO  of  old  schoolboy  habits,  I  can  have  no 
trouble  that  I  do  not  confide  to  you." 

Egarton's  hand  ti'cmbled  as  it  pressed  his  friend's ;  and, 
vithoat  &  word,  he  hurried  away  abruptly,  Harley  remained 
motionless  for  some  seconds,  in  deep  :uid  qniet  reverie ;  then 
he  called  to  his  dog,  and  turned  back  towards  Westminster, 

He  passed  the  nook  in  which  had  sate  tho  still  figure  of 
Dependency,  But  the  figare  had  now  risen,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  balusti-adc.  The  dog,  who  preceded  bis  master, 
passed  by  the  sobtary  form,  and  sniffed  it  suspiciously. 

"  Nero,  sir,  come  here,"  said  Harley. 

"  fiero,"  that  was  the  name  by  which  Helen  had  said  that 
her  father's  friend  had  called  his  dug.  And  the  sonnd  startled 
Xtsooard  as  he  leant,  sick  at  hearty  against  the  stone.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  wiatfully,  eagerly  into  Harley's 
face.  Those  eyes,  bright,  clear,  yet  so  strangely  deep  and 
absent,  which  Helen  had  described,  met  his  own,  and  chained 
them.  For  L'Estrange  halted  also ;  the  boy's  countenance 
Vas  not  uufamiliap  to  him.  He  returned  the  inquiring  look 
his  own,  and  recognised  the  student  by  the  book- 

"  The  dog  is  quite  harmless,  sir,"  said  L'Estraage,  with  a 

"  And  you  call  him  '  Nero  ?  '  "  said  Leonard,  atiU  gazing 
^D  the  stranger. 

Barley  mistook  the  drift  of  the  question. 

"  Kero,  sir  ;  but  he  is  free  from  the  sanguinary  propensities 
nf  his  Itoman  namesake,"  Harley  was  abont  to  pass  on, 
when  Xieonard  said,  faltering'y, — 

"  Pardon  me,  but  can  it  be  possible  that  yon  are  one  whom 
J  have  sought  in  vain,  on  behalf  o£  the  child  of  Captain 
Ligby  f" 

ifarley  sfopped  shart,     "  Digby !  "  he  OKclaimed,  "  wb-iCT^ 
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in  hop     He  Btould  have  fotmd  me  easily. 
addreBS." 

"Ah,  Heaven  be  thanked  I"   cried  Leonard,      "Helen  i 
saved — she  will  not  die,"  and  he  bnrat  into  tears. 

A  veiy  few  momcntu,  and  a  very  few  words  sufficed  to  explain 
to  Harley  the  state  of  his  old  fellow-soldier's  orphan.  And 
Harfey  himself  soon  stood  in  the  young  sufferer's  room,  sup- 
porting her  burning  temples  on  hia  breast,  and  whispering 
into  ears  that  heard  liim  aa  in  a  happy  dream,  "  Comiortj,  J 
comfort ;  your  father  yet  lives  in  me." 

And  then  Helen,  raising  her  eyes,  said,  "Bnt  Leonard  i 
my  brother — more  than  brother — and  he  needs  a  father' 
more  than  I  do," 

"  Hash,  hush,  Helen.     I    need   no   one — nothing  now  1 ' 
cried  Leonard,  and  his  tears  gushed  over  the  little  hand  tT 
clasped  his  own. 


CHAPTER   XVm. 


Hablet  L'Estrakqb  was  a  man  whom  all  things  that  belon^^ 
to  the  romantic  and  poetic  side  of  onr  hnman  life  deeply  im- 
pressed. When  he  came  to  Icam  the  tiea  between  these  two 
Children  of  Nature,  standing  side  by  side,  alone  amidst  the 
storms  of  fate,  his  heart  was  more  deeply  moved  than  it  had 
been  for  m.any  years.  In  those  dreary  attics,  overshadowed 
by  the  snioke  and  reek  of  the  humble  Bubnrb — ^the  workday 
world  in  its  harshest  and  tritest  forms  below  and  around 
hem — he  recognised  that  divine  poem  which  comes  out 
j-om  all  union  between  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Here,  on 
the  rough  deal  table,  (the  ink  scarcely  dry,)  lay  the  writings 
of  the  yonng  wrestler  for  fame  and  bread ;  there,  on  the 
other  side  nf  the  partition,  on  that  mean  pallet,  lay  the  boy's 
sole  comforter — the  all  that  warmed  his  heart  with  living 
mortal  affection.  On  one  side  the  wall,  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation ;  on  the  other  this  world  of  grief  and  ot  love.  And  in 
both,  a  spirit  equally  snblime — unselfish  devotion — "the 
Bomething  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

He  looked  round  the  room  into  which  he  had  followed 
Leonard,  on  quitting  Helen's  bedside.  He  noted  the  MSS. 
on  the  tablf,  and,  pointing  to  them,  said  gently,  "And  theSV  ' 
are  the  labours  hy  which  you  supported  the  soldier's  orpbaiin 
— ^oidier  joorself  in  a  Wd  battle !  " 
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r"  The  battle  waa  lost — 1  conld  not  support  her,"  replied 
Lewoard,  monmfiJly. 
"Bat  yon  did  not  desert  her.  When  Pandora's  box  waa 
opened,  tliey  say  Hope  lingered  last " 
"  False,  false,"  eaid  Leonard ;  "  a  heathen's  notion.  There 
■ro  deities  that  lingep  behind  Hope — Gratitude,  Love,  and 
Doty." 

"Yours  is  no  common  nature,"  exclaimed  Harley,  ad- 
miringly, "but  I  must  BOund  it  more  deeply  hereafter:  at 
present  I  hasten  for  the  physici'in;  I  shall  return  with  him. 
We  mnst  move  that  poor  child  from  this  low  close  air  as 
Boon  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  let  me  qualify  yonr  rejection 
of  the  old  fable.  Wherever  Gratitude,  Love,  and  Duty 
remain  to  man,  believe  me  that  Hope  is  there  too,  though  she 

I  may  be  often  invisible,  hidden  behind  the  sheltering  wings  of 
the  nobler  deities." 
Harley  said  this  with  that  wondrous  Hmile  of  hia,  which 
cast  a  brightncBS  over  the  whole  room— and  went  away. 
Leonard  stole  softly  towards  the  grimy  window ;  and  look- 
ing up  towards  the  stars  that  shone  pale  over  the  roof-tops, 
he  murmured,  "O  Thou,  the  All-seeing  and  All-mercifnl ! 
— ^how  it  comforts  me  now  to  think  that,  though  my  dreams 
of  knowledge  may  have  sometimes  obscured  the  Heavens,  I 
never  doubted  that  Thou  wert  there  ! — as  luminous  and 
evetlaating,  though  behind  the  cloud  ! "  So,  for  a  few  miuntes, 
he  prayed  silently — then  passed  into  Helen's  room,  and  sate 
beside  her  motionless,  for  she  slept.  She  woke  just  as  Harley 
returned  with  a  physician ;  and  then  Leonard,  returning  to 
his  own  room,  saw  amongst  his  papers  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  muttering,  "  I  need  not  disgrace  my 
calling — I  need  not  be  the  mendicant  now  " — -held  the  letter  to 
the  flame  of  the  candle.  Ajid  whUo  he  said  this,  and  as  the 
burning  tinder  dropped  on  the  floor,  the  sharp  hunger,  nnfelt 
dnring  his  late  anxious  emotions,  gnawed  at  his  entrails. 
Still,  even  hunger  could  not  reacb  that  noble  pride  which 
had  yielded  to  a  sentiment  nobler  than  itself — and  he  smiled 
as  he  repeated,  "No  mendicant! — the  life  that  I  was  sworn 
to  guard  is  saved.  I  can  raise  against  Fate  the  front  of  Man 
once  more." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  fBW  days  afterwards,  and  Helen,  removed  to  ft  pule  air,  I 
ind  under  the  sdvice  of  the  first  physicians,  was  ont  (rf  alll 

danger. 

"t  wan  n,  pTetty  detatihed  cottage,  with  its  windows  looting 
r  the  wild  heaths  of  Norwood,  to  which  Harley  rode  diuly 
to  watch  the  convalescenco  of  hia  young  charge :  an  object  in 
life  was  already  found.     As  she  grew  better  and  stronger,  ha   ■ 
coaxed  her  eaaily  into  talking,  and  listened  to  her  with  pleaaed  J 
surprise.     The  heart  so  inf  untine,  and  the  sense  so  womanly,  I 
struck   him   much   by  its    rare    contraat  and  combination.  1 
Leonard,  whom  he  had  insisted  on  placing  also  in  the  cottage, 
had  stayed  there  willingly  till  Ht'len's  recovery  was  beyond 
qncation.     Then  he  camo  to  Lord  L'Estrange,  as  the  latter 
WSJ^  about  one  day  to  leave   the   cottage,  and  said,   qnietly, 
"  Now,  my  Lord,  that  Helen  is  safe,  and  now  that  she  will 
need  me  no  more,  I  can  no  longei'  he  a  peusionor  on  yon^  I 
bounty.     I  return  to  London." 

"  Yon  are  my  visitor,  not  my  pensioner,  foolish  boy,"  sa 
Harley,  who  had  already  noticed  the  pride  which  Spoke 
that  farewell ;  "  come  into  the  garden  and  let  ua  telk." 

Harley  seated  himaelf  on  a  bench  on  the  little  lawn ;  Nero  J 
crouched  at  his  feet ;  Leonard  stood  heaide  him. 

"  So,"    said    Lord    L'Estrange,    *'  you    would    return 
London  ?     What  to  do  ?  " 

"  Fulfil  my  fate." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  guosa.  Fate  is  the  Isis  whose  veil  no  mortal' J 
can  ever  raise." 

"Ton  should  be  born  for  great  things,"  aaid  Harley, 
>brnptly.  "  I  am  sure  that  yon  write  well.  I  have  seen  that 
Vou  study  with  passion.  Better  than  writing  and  better  than 
•tndy,  yon  have  a  noble  heart,  and  the  proud  desire  of  inde- 
pendence. Lot  mo  see  your  MSS.,  or  any  ropies  of  what 
yon  have  already  printed.  Do  not  hesitate — I  ask  but  to  bo 
a  reader,     I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  patron :  it  is  a  word  I-  J 

Leonard's  eyes  sparkled  through  their  sudden  moialuro.  I 
He  brought  out  his  portfolio,  placed  it  on  the  bench  bestda  J 
Harley,  and  then  went  softly  to  the  further  part  of  thai 
garden.    Nero  looked  after  him,  and  then  rose  and  followed 
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Ilrim  slowly.  The  boy  seated  himself  on  the  turf  and  Nero 
nsted  his  dnU  head  on  the  load  heart  of  the  poet. 
Harley  took  up  the  varions  papers  before  him,  and  read 
thsm  through  leisnrely.  Certainly  he  waa  no  critic.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  nnntjao  what  pleaBed  or  displeased  him ; 
bnt  Mb  perceptions  were  quick,  and  hia  taste  exqniaite.  As 
he  read,  hia  countenance,  alwa,yB  so  genniuely  esprcBsive, 
exhibited  now  doubt  and  now  admiration.  H©  was  soon 
Htrack  by  the  contragt,  in  the  boy's  writings,  between  the 
pieces  that  sported  with  fancy,  and  those  that  grappled  with 
thought.  In  the  first,  the  yonng  poet  seemed  bo  unconscionB 
of  his  own  indiyidnality.  His  imagination,  afar  and  aloft 
fifom  the  Bcenes  of  hia  finffering,  ran  riot  amidst  a  paradise  of 
happy  golden  creations.  Bnt  in  the  laat,  the  thinker  stood 
ont  alone  and  mournfnl,  questioning,  in  troubled  sorrow,  the 
hard  world  on  which  he  gazed.  All  in  the  thought  was  nn- 
sottled,  tumnltnous ;  all  in  the  fancy  serene  and  peaceful. 
The  genius  seemed  divided  into  twain  shapes ;  the  one  bath- 
ing its  wings  amidst  the  starry  dewa  of  heaven ;  the  other 
wandering  "me!»n[;hr>ly,  slow," amidst  desolate  and  boundless 
aands,  Harley  gently  laid  down  the  paper  and  mnscd  a  little 
while.  Then  he  rose  and  walked  to  Leonard,  gating  on  his 
eonnt«nance  as  he  neared  the  boy,  with  a,  new  and  a  deeper 
intetvst. 

"  I  have  read  yonr  pnpers,"  he  said,  "  and  recognise  in 
tliem  two  men,  belonging  to  two  worlds,  eaaentially  distinct." 
Iieonard  started,  and  murmured,  "  True,  true  !  " 
"I  apprehend,"  resumed  Harley,  "that  one  of  these  men 
must  either  destroy  the  other,  or  that  the  two  must  become 
fused  and  harmonised  into  a  single  existence.  Get  yonr  hat, 
inonnt  my  groom's  horse,  and  come  with  me  to  London ;  we 
will  converse  by  the  way.  Look  you,  I  believe  yon  and  I 
agree  in  this,  that  the  first  object  of   every  nobler  spirit  ia 

(iadependence.  It  is  towards  this  independence  that  I  nlone 
presume  to  assist  you,  and  this  is  a  service  which  the  proudest 
Wan  can  receive  without  a  blush." 
Leonard  lifted  his  eyes  towards  Harley's,  and  those  eyes 
■warn  with  grateful  tears ;  but  hie  heart  was  too  full  to 
answer. 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  Harley.  when  they  were  on 
the  road,  "  who  think  that  because  a  yonng  man  writes  [joetry 
he  ia  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  that  he  must  be  a  poet  or  a 
pauper,  I  have  said  Aat  in  you  there  seom  to  me  to  bo  two 
men,  the  man  of  the  Actual  wnrld,  th«  mtm.  oi  tins  \&k«^    '^^    ' 
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eact  of  tTiese  men  I  can  offer  a  sepamto  career.     The  firet  w 

perhaps  the  more  tempting.  It  is  tbe  interest  of  tbe  state  to 
draw  into  its  service  aU  the  talent  and  indnBtry  it  can  obtain; 
and  under  his  native  state  every  citizen  of  a  free  country 
should  be  proud  to  take  service.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
minister,  and  who  ia  known  to  encourage  talent — Audley 
Egerton.  I  have  but  to  say  to  him,  '  There  is  a  yonng  man 
■who  will  well  repay  to  the  government  whatever  the  govern- 
ment bestows  on  him;'  and  you  will  rise  to-morrow  inde- 
pendent in  means,  and  with  fair  occasions  to  attain  to  fortune 
and  distinction.     This  is  one  ofEer^what  say  yon  to  it  ? 

Leonard  thought  bitterly  of  his  interview  with  Audley 
Egerton,  and  the  minister's  proffered  crown.piece.  He  shoot' 
his  head,  and  replied — 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  how  have  I  deserved  aach  kindness  P  Do-j 
with  me  what  you  will ;  but  if  I  have  the  option,  I  wouHJ 
rather  follow  my  own  calling.  This  is  not  the  ambition  thafef 
inflames  me." 

"  Hear,  then,  the  other  offer.     I  have  a  friend  with  whom 
I  am  less  intimate  than  Egerton,  and  who  has  nothing  in  his 
gift  to  bestow.     I  speak  of  a  man  of  letters — Henry  Norreya 
— of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard,  who,  I  should  say,  con-  . 
ceived  an  interest  in  yon  when  he  observed  yon  reading  afc  J 
the  bookstall.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  'that  literatnre  as»^ 
profession  is  misunderstood,  and  that  rightly  foDowed,  with^ 
the  same  pains  and  the  same  prudence  which  are  brought  to 
bear  on  o.ther  professions,  a  competence  at  least  can  be  always 
ultimately  obtained.'     But  the  way  may  be  long  and  tedions 
— and  it  leads  to  no  power  bnt  over  thought ;  it  rarely  attains 
to  wealth  ;  and,  though  reputalion  may  he  certain,  i^'ame,  such 
as  poets  dream  of,  is  the  lot  of  few.     What  say  you  to  this 

"  My  Lord,  I  decide,"  said  Leonard  firmly ;  and  then,  his 
young  face  lighting  np  with  enthnsirtsm,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tes, 
if,  as  yon  say,  there  he  two  men  within  me,  I  feel  that  were  I 
condemned  wholly  to  the  mechanical  and  practical  world,  one 
would  indeed  destroy  the  other.     And  the  conqueror  woold 
be  the  mder  and  the  coarser.    Let  me  pursue  those  ideas  that^  J 
though  they  have  bnt  flitted  across  me,  vagne  and  formless— -■ 
have  ever  soared  towards  the  snnligbt.     No  matter  whether  B 
or  not  they  lead  to  fortune  or  to  fame,  at  least  they  will  leatt* 
me  npward!     Knowledge  for  itself  I  desire — what  care  I  it! 
it  bo  not  power ! "  I 

"  Enoagh"  eald  Huley,  mth  &  "gVe&ead.  ouilQ  at  his  yonn|M 
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mmpanion'a  ontbnrst.     "  Ab  yon  decide  bo  shall  it  bo  eettled. 
And  710W  p«rmit   me,  if  not  importment,  to  ask  you  a  few 

ijneationa.     Tone  name  is  Leonard  Fairfield  ?  " 

The  boy  blushed  deeply,  and  bowed  his  head  as  if  in  assent 

"  Helen  saja  yon  are  self-taught  (    for  the  rest  she  refers 

me  to  you—thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  shoul  J  esteem  you  loss 

^rather  than  yet  more  highly — if  she  said  you  were,  as  J 

presume  to  conjecture,  of  hAimble  birth." 

"My  birth,"  said  lieonard,  slowly,  "is  very — very — 
humble." 

"  The  name  of  Fairfield  is  not  unknown  to  me.  There 
was  one  of  that  name  who  married  into  a  family  in  Lans- 
mere  —  married  an  Avenel,"  continued  Harley,  and  his 
voice  quivered.  "  You  change  countenance.  Oh,  could  your 
mother's  name  have  been  Avenel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Leonard,  between  hia  set  teeth.     Harley  laid 

hia  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.     "  Then,  indeed,  I  have  a 

claim  on  you — then,  indeed,  we  are  friends.     I  have  a  right 

to  serve  any  of  that  family." 

I      Leonard  looked  at  him  in  surprise  —  "For,"    continued 

■  Harley,  recovering  himself,  "  they  always  served  my  family; 

I    and  my  recollections  of    Lanamere,  though  boyish,  are  in- 

aelible."     He  spurred  on  his  horse  as  the  worda  closed — and 

again  there  was  a  long  pause;  but  from  that  time  Harley 

tJwaya  spoke  to  Leonard  in  a  soft  voice,  and  often  gazed  on 

him  with  earnest  and  kindly  eyes. 

L       They  reached  a  house  in  a  central,  though  not  fashionable 

I  Btreet.     A  man-servant  of  a  singularly  grave  and  awful  aspect 

opened  the  door — a  man  who   had  lived   all  hia  life  with 

authors.     Poor  fellow,  he  was  indeed  prematurely  old !     The 

care  on  his  lip  and  the  pomp  on  his  brow — no  mortal's  pen 

can  describe ! 

"  Is  Mr.  Norreys  at  home  ?"  asked  Harley. 
"  He  is  at  home — to  his  friends,  my  Lord,"  answered  the 
man,  majestically ;  and  he  stalked  across  the  halt  with  the 
step  of  a  Dangeau  ushering  some  Montmorenci  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Loms  le  Grand. 

"  Stay — show  this  gentleman  into  another  room.  I  will  go 
I  firafc  into  tho  bbrary;  wait  for  me,  Leonard."  The  man 
I  nodded,  and  conducted  Leonard  into  the  dining-room.  Then 
pausing  before  the  door  of  the  library,  and  listening  an  in- 
stant, as  if  fearful  to  disturb  some  mood  of  inspiration, 
opened  it  very  Koftly.  To  hia  ineffable  disgust,  Harley  pushed 
before,  and  entered  abruptly.     It  was  a  lairf^^  xaQi'CL,\^a^'^«nis!a. 
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books  from  tho  floor  to  the  ceilinR.  Books  were  on  nil  tlio 
tabtefl — books  -wero  rm  all  the  cliairs.  Harloy  seated  himself 
on  n.  folio  of  lla.!eigh's  History  of  the  World,  and  cried — 

"  I  haTC  bronght  you  a  treasure  ! " 

"  Wbftt  is  it  ?  "  said  Noireys,  good-hmaonredly,  looking  up 
^ni  his  desk. 

"  A  mind  !  " 

"  A  mind  ! "  echoed  Norreys,  vnguelT,     "  Tonr  own  P  " 

"  Pooh — I  have  none — I  have  only  a  heart  and  a  fancy. 
T/ialen.  Yon  remember  tho  boy  we  saw  reading  at  the  book- 
stall.  I  hare  cangbt  liini  for  yon,  and  yon  shall  train  him  into 
n  man.  I  have  the  warmest  interest  in  his  future — for  I 
know  some  of  his  family — and  one  of  that  femily  was  votj 
dear  to  me.  As  for  m.oney,  he  has  not  a,  shilling,  and  not  a. 
sliilUng  would  he  accept  gratis  from  yon  or  m.B  either.  But 
he  comes  with  bold  heart  to  work — and  work  yon  mnat  find 
him."  Hurley  then  rapidly  told  his  friend  of  the  two  offers 
he  had  made  to  Leonard — and  Leonard's  choice, 

"This  promises  very  well ;  for  letters  a  man  mnfit  have  a 
strong  vocation  as  he  should  have  for  law — I  will  do  all  that 
you  wish." 

Harley  rone  with  alortnesB— shoot  Norreya  cordially  by  the 
hand — hurried  ont  of  the  room,  and  returned  with  Leonard, 

Mr.  Norreye  eyed  the  young  man  with  attention, 
naturally  rather  BBVcre  than  cordial  in  his  manner  to  atrangei 
— contrasting  in  this,  as  in  naoat  things,  the  poor  vagaboni 
Bnrley.  But  he  was  a  good  judge  of  the  human  conntenanct^ 
and  he  liked  Leonard's.     After  a  panse  he  held  oat  bis  hand. 

"  Sir,"  said  be,  "  Lord  L'Estrange  tells  me  that  yon  wial 
to  enter  literature  as  a  calling,  and  no  doubt  to  study  it  &i 
art.  I  may  help  yon  in  this,  and  yon  meanwhile  can  help 
I  want  an  amanuensis — I  offer  yon  that  place.  The  sail 
will  bo  proportioned  to  the  services  yon  will  render  me. 
have  a  room  in  my  house  at  your  disposal.  When  I  first 
canie  up  to  London,  I  made  the  same  choice  that  I  hear  yon 
have  done,  I  have  no  cnnne,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
to  repent  my  choice.  It  g.ive  me  an  income  larger  than  my 
wants.  I  trace  my  success  to  theso  masims,  which  are  appli- 
cable to  all  professions — 1st,  Never  to  trust  to  genius  for  what 
can  be  obtained  by  lahonr ;  2dly,  Never  to  profess  to  teacli 
what  we  have  not  studied  to  understand;  Sdly,  Wevor  to 
engnpe  onr  word  to  what  we  do  not  our  best  to  execute. 

"With   these  rules,  literature — provided  a  man  does 
mistake  his  Tocation  for  it,  aui  'fl^i-oniftt  ^qwV  bAs' 
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Ihrongli  tlio  preliminary  discipline  of  natmrnl  powers,  whicli 
all  vocations  require — is  as  good  a  calling  as  any  other. 
Without  tiiBm,  a  sboeblaok's  ie  infinitely  better." 

"Possibly  cnongb,"  mnttored  Harley;  "but  tbere  have 
been  great  writers  who  observed  none  of  your  masims." 

"  Great  writers,  probably,  bnfc  very  unenviable  men.  My 
TiCPtl,  my  Lord,  don't  corrnpt  the  pnpil  yon  bring  to  mo." 
Harley  fimileil  nnd  took  his  depai'ture,  and  left  OtminB  at 
school  with  Common  Sense  and  Elxperience. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


WffiLK  Leonard  T^irfleld  bad  been  obscurely  wrestling 
against  poverty,  neglect,  hnnger,  and  dread  tcniptjition, 
bright  had  been  the  opening  day,  and  smooth  the  npward  path, 
of  Ilaudal  Leslie.  Certoinly  no  yonng  man,  able  and  ambitions, 
oonld  enter  life  nnder  fairer  anspices ;  the  connection  and 
avowed  favonrita  of  a  popular  and  energetic  statesman,  the 
brUhaat  writer  of  a  political  work,  that  had  lifted  him  at 
oace  into  a  station  of  hia  Own — received  and  courted  in  those 
highest  oiroles,  to  which  neither  rank  nor  fortnne  alone 
saffices  for  b  familiar  paesport — the  circles  above  fashion 
itself — the  circleB  of  power— with  every  facility  of  angraenting 
infofmation,  and  learning  the  world  betimes  throngh  the  talk 
of  it«  acknowledged  masters, — Randal  had  bnt  to  move 
straight  onward,  and  success  was  snre.  Bnt  his  tortuous 
spirit  delighted  in  scheme  and  intrigiio  for  their  own  sate. 
la  Bohetne  and  intrigae  he  saw  shorter  paths  to  fortnne,  if 
not  to  fame.  His  besetting  sin  was  also  his  besetting  weak- 
ness. He  did  not  aspire — he  aovted.  Though  in  a  far 
liigber  social  position  than  Frank  Hazeldean,  despite  the 
worldly  prospects  of  his  old  school-fellow,  ho  coveted  the 
very  things  that  kept  Frank  Hazeldean  below  him — 
coveted  his  idle  gaities,  his  careless  pleasures,  his  very 
waste  of  yontli.  Thus,  also,  Randal  less  aspired  to  Andley 
Bgerton'a  repute  than  he  coveted  Andley  Egerton's  wealth 
andpomp,  his  princely  expenditure,  and  his  Castle  Backrent 
in  Qrosvenor  Square.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  his  birth  (o 
be  BO  near  to  both  these  fortunes — near  to  that  of  Leslie,  as 
the  fntnre  head  of  that  fallen  house, — near  even  to  that  of 
Haeeldean,  since,  hs  we  have  seen  before,  if  the  Squire  had 
had  no  son,  Randal's  descent  from  tbe  H.B.7.tt\4ca\\a  wv^'^wtiueA. 
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himself  as  the  one  on  whom  these  broad  lands  should  devolve. 
Moat  yonng  men,  bpouglit  into  intimate  contact  with  Andley 
Egerton,  would  hBTO  felt  for  that  personage  a  certain  loyal 
and  admiring,  if  not  very  affectionate,  respect.  For  there  was 
Homething  grand  in  Egerton— Bomething  that  commands  and 
faBoinates  the  young.  His  determined  courage,  his  energetio 
ivUl,  his  almost  regal  liberality,  contrasting  a  simplicity  in 
personal  tastes  and  habits  that  was  almost  austere — his  rare 
and  seemingly  unconscioua  power  of  charming  eren  the 
women  most  wearied  of  homage,  and  persuading  even  the 
men  moat  obdurate  to  counsel— ill  served  to  invest  the  prac- 
tical man  with  those  spells  which  are  usually  confined  to  the 
ideal  one.  But,  indeed,  Audley  Egerton  was  an  Ideal — the 
ideal  of  the  Practical.  Not  the  mere  vnlgar,  plodding,  red- 
tape  machine  of  petty  business,  bat  the  man  of  strong  sense, 
inspired  by  inflexible  energy,  and  guided  to  definite  earthly 
objects.  In  a  dissolute  and  corrupt  form  of  government, 
under  a  decrepit  monarchy,  or  a  vitiated  republic,  Audley 
Egerton  might  have  been  a  most  dangerous  citizen :  for  his 
ambition  was  so  resolute,  and  his  sight  to  its  ends  was  so  clear. 
But  there  is  something  in  public  life  in  England  which  compels 
the  really  ambitious  man  to  honour,  unless  hia  eyes  are  jaim- 
diced  and  oblique,  like  Bandal  Leslie's.  It  is  so  necessary  in 
England  to  be  a  gentleman.  And  thus  Egerton  was  emphati- 
cally considered  a  genileman.  Without  the  least  pride  in 
other  matters,  with  little  apparent  sensitiveness,  touch  him 
on  the  point  of  gentleman,  and  no  one  so  sensitive  and  so 
proud.  As  RaudsJ  saw  more  of  him,  and  watched  his  moods 
with  the  lyns-eyes  of  the  household  spy,  he  could  perceive 
that  this  hard  mechanical  man  was  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 
choly, even  of  gloom ;  and  though  they  did  not  last  long, 
there  was  even  in  his  habitnal  coldness  an  evidence  of  some- 
thing compressed,  latent,  painful,  lying  deep  within  his 
luemory.  This  would  have  interested  the  kindly  feelings  of 
&  grateful  heart.  But  Randal  detected  and  watched  it  only 
as  a  clue  to  some  secret  it  might  profit  him  to  gain.  For 
Handal  Leslie  hated  Egerton  ;  and  hated  him  the  more 
because,  with  all  his  book  knowledge  and  his  conceit  in  his 
own  talents,  he  could  not  despise  his  patron — because  he  had 
not  yet  sncceeded  in  making  his  patron  the  mere  tool  OT 
stepping-stone — because  he  thought  that  Egerton's  keen  eye 
saw  through  hia  wily  heart,  even  while,  as  if  in  profound 
disdain,  the  minister  helped  the  proteij^.  But  this  last  BU8- 
picion  was  imBOUud.     Egerton.  bad.  wit    detected  Leslie's 
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flormpt  and  treacherous  natnre.  He  might  hare  other  reasons 
for  keeping  biin  at  a  cci'taiu  distance,  but  ho  inquired  too 
little  into  Randal's  feelings  townrds  himself  to  question  the 
attachment,  or  doubt  the  sincerity,  of  one  who  owed  to  him 
BO  macli.  But  that  which  more  than  all  embittered  Randtil's 
feelings  towards  Egerton,  was  the  careful  and  deliberate 
franknesB  with  which  the  latter  had,  more  than  once,  repeated 
imd  enforced  the  odions  announconient,  t!iat  Bandal  had 
nothing  to  espcct  from  the  minister's — WILL; — nothing  to 
expect  from  (hat  wealth  which  glared  in  the  hungry  eyes  of 
the  pauper  heir  to  the  Leslies  of  Rood.  To  whom,  then, 
conld  Egerton  mean  to  devise  his  fortune?  To  whom  but 
Frank  Hazeldean.  Tet  Audley  took  so  little  notice  of  his 
nephew — seemed  so  indifferent  to  him,  that  that  snppoaition, 
however  natural,  was  exposed  to  doubt.  The  astuteness  of 
Eandal  was  perplexed.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  leas  ha 
himself  coeld  rely  npon  Egerton  for  fortune,  the  more  ho 
revolved  the  possible  chances  of  ousting  Frank  from  the 
inheritance  of  Hazeldean — in  part,  at  least,  if  not  wholly. 
To  one  less  scheming,  crafty,  and  remorselesa  than  Randal 
Leslie  such  a  project  would  have  seemed  the  wildest  delusion. 
But  there  was  Bomethtng  fearful  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
young  man  sought  to  turn  knowledge  into  power,  and  make 
the  study  of  all  weakness  in  others  subservient  to  his  own. 
ends.  He  wormed  himself  thoroughly  into  Prank's  confi- 
dence. He  learned,  through  Frank,  all  the  Squire's  peculiari- 
tiea  of  thought  and  temper,  and  pondered  over  each  word  in 
the  father's  letters,  which  the  son  gradually  got  into  the  habit 
of  showing  to  the  perfidious  eyea  of  his  friend.  RandaJ  saw 
^hat  the  Squire  bad  two  characteristics,  which  are  very  com- 
mon amongst  proprietors,  and  which  might  be  invoked  ua 
antagonists  to  his  warm  fatherly  love.  First,  the  Squire  waa 
as  fond  of  his  estate  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  part  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  in  his  lecture  to  Frank  upon  the 
sin  of  extravagance,  the  Squire  always  let  out  this  foible : — 
"What  was  to  become  of  the  estate  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  spendthrift?  No  man  should  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
Hazeldean;  let  Frank  beware  of  that,"  &c.  Secondly,  the 
Squire  was  not  only  fond  of  his  lands,  but  he  was  jealous  of 
them — that  jealousy  which  even  the  tenderest  fathers  some- 
times entertain  towards  their  natural  heirs.  He  could  not 
bear  the  notion  that  Frank  should  count  on  his  death;  and 
he  seldom  closed  an  admonitory  letter  without  repeating  the 
information  that  Hazeldean  waa  not  entailed ;  that  it  v 
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to  do  with  as  ho  pleased  througli  life  and  iu  deatli.  ladirocl 
nienace  o£  this  nature riiUier  woundL-d  and  galled  tSian  iutiiut- 
dated  Frank ;  for  the  y ouug  mtiii  waa  oztreinely  goueroua  uid 
biRh-spiritod  bj  naturs,  and  yiaa  oIw&jb  mare  dispoaed  to  some 
iiidisci'etion  after  each  wamiiigs  to  hia  self-interest,  ka  it  to 
efaow  that  those  were  tho  last  kinds  of  appeal  itkelj  to  ioEo- 
ence  him.  By  the  help  of  each  insights  into  the  oharooter  of 
father  and  bod,  Boiudal  thought  he  saw  gleams  a£  daylight 
iUnmining  hia  own  ctianoe  to  the  lands  of  Haxeldeaa.  UJeao- 
whde  it  appeared  to  him  obvious  that,  come  what  might  of  it, 
his  own  interesta  conld  not  lose,  and  might  moet  probity 
gain,  by  whatever  could  alienate  the  Squire  from  hU  natural 
beir.  Accordingly,  thoogh  with  coosommate  tact,  ha  iiuti- 
gated  Frank  towards  the  veryeioesseu  must  calculated  to  iiritote 
the  Squire,  all  the  while  appearing  rather  to  give  the  connter 
advice,  and  never  sharing  in  any  of  the  follies  to  which  he 
conducted  his  thoughtless  friend.  In  this  lie  worked  ohiefly 
through  others,  introducing  Frank  to  every  acc[uaiiitauie  mort 
dangerous  to  youth,  either  from  the  wit  that  laughs  at  pra- 
dence,  or  the  spnrioas  mx^nificeuce  tliat  subsists  so  hand- 
somely upon  bijls  endorsed  by  friunds  of    "  great  expecta- 

The  minister  aad  his  prot4g«'  were  seated  at  breakfast,  the 
first  reading  the  newspaper,  thf  last  glancing  over  his  lettera ; 
for  liandal  had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  receiving  inaiiy 
letters — ay,  and  notes,  too,  three-coroeved  and  fantastocaUj' 
emboEsed.  Egerton  uttered  an  ezi^lamatiou,  and  laid  down 
the  newspaper.  Itondal  looked  up  from  hie  oorreapondeace. 
The  mini  liter  hod  ennk  into  one  of  his  absent  reveries. 

After  a  long  silence,  observing  that  Bgerbon  did  not  return 
to  the  nevcajjaper,  Randal  said,  "  Eliotn — su',  I  have  a  noiHiJ 
from  Frank  H&aeldoan,  who  wants  much  to  sea  mo  i  his  father] 
has  arrived  in  town  unexpectedly."  W 

"  What    brings    him    here  f "    asked  Egerton,    still    ab<  ' 
atractedly. 

"Why,  it  seems  that  he  has  heard  some  vague  reports  of 
poor  Frank's  extravagance,  and  Frank  is  rather  a&aid,  or 
ashamed,  to  meet  him," 

"Ay— -a  very  great  fanlt  extravagance  in  the  yonng!- 
destroys  independence ;  ruiua  or  enslaves  the  futare.     Greatil 
fanib— very  I     And  what  does  youth  want  that  it  should  be  \ 
extravagant  ?     Has  it  not  everything  iu  itself,  merely  beoouae 
it  is  ?     Youth  is  youth — what  needs  it  more  ?  " 

i%iertou  rose  as  ho  said  this,  imd  retii-ed  to  his  writiog-tabl^ 
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And  in  liis  tarii  opened  his  uorrexpoadencs.  n<aQdal  codIe  np 
the  newspaper,  atid  eiideiivoured,  but  in  vaiu,  to  conjecture 
what  had  excited  the  miaister's  exclnmatiou,  aad  the  reverio 
that  BTioceeded  it. 

Egerton  auildenly  and  sharply  tnrned  round  in  liia  chair — 
"  If  you  have  done  with  the  Tumeg,  hare  the  goodness  to  place 

Bandal  had  just  obeyed,  when  n  koock  a.t  the  atreet  door 
Biras  heard,  and  presently  Iiord  L'Eatrange  came   into  the 
*';h  somewhat  u,  quickei' stop,  and  somewhat  a  gayer 

Andley's  hand,  as  if  mechanically,  fell  upoii  the  newspaper 
—fell  npon  that  part  of  the  columns  dc7oted  to  births,  doaths, 

i  Eoariiages.  Randal  stood  by,  and  noted ;  then,  bowing 
to  L'Estran^,  left  the  room. 

"Andley,"saidL'K3trange,  "I  have  had  an  adrentare  since 
I  saw  you — an  adventure  that  re-opened  the  Fast,  and  may 
iniiuence  my  future." 

"How?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  met  with  a  relation  of — of — the 
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Indeed !    Whom — Richard  Avenel  ?  " 
Richard— Richard— who   is   ho  ?     Oh,  I  remember,   the 
Ld  lad  who  went  oif  to  Amerioa ;  hub  that  was  when  I  waa 
ere  child." 

That  Richard  Avenel  is  now  a  rich  thriving  trader,  and  hia 
n^friage  is  in  this  newspaper — married  to  an  Honourable 
Mrs.  M'Catchley.  Well — in  this  country— who  should  plume 
bimaelf  on  birth  ?  " 

"Tou  did  not  say  so  always,  Egerton,"  replied  Harley,  with 
ft  tone  of  moumfnl  reproach, 

"  And  I  say  so  now,  pertinently  to  a  Mrs,  M'Cafcchloy,  not 
to  the  heir  of  the  L'Estraugcs.     But  no  more  of  these — these 


■      "  Tea,  more  of  them,     I  tell  you  I  have  met  a  relation  of 

Kilieira — a  nephew  of — of — " 

f  "Of  Richard  Aveners?"  interrupted  Egerton;  and  then 
added  in  the  slow,  deliberate,  argumentative  tone  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  speak  in  public,  "  Richard  Avenel  the  trader  !  I 
saw  him  once— a  presuming  and  intolerable  man ! " 

"  The  nephew  has  not  those  sins.     He  is  full  of  promise,  of 

Ljnodesty,  yet  of  pride.     And  his  countenance — oh,  Egerton, 

^^e  has  her  eyes," 

Egerton  made  no  answor,  ami  Hiarlar  refiiuiiad. — ■ 


care.    I^iisi^^| 
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"I  had  thought  of  placing  hint  under  your  care, 
yon  would  provide  for  him." 

"I  will.     Bring  him  hither,"  cried  Egerton,  eagerly.      "A^9 
that  I  can  do  to  prove  my — regard  for  a  wish  of  yours." 

Harley  pressed  hia  friend'e  hand  warmly. 

"  I  thank  yon  from  my  heart ;  the  Andley  of  my  boyhood 
speaks  cow.     Bat  the  young  roan  has  decided  otherwise;  ai 
I  do  not  blame  1''"'      Nay,  I  rejoice  that  he  chooses  &  care 
in  which,  if  he  find  hardship,  he  may  escape  depeadeace." 

"  And  that  career  is — " 

"  Iietters." 

"Letters — literature!"  exclaimed  the   stateaman, 
gary !     No,  no,  Harley,  this  is  your  absurd  romance." 

"  It  will  not  be  beggary,  and  it  is  not  my  romance :  it  is  ■ 
boy'a.     Leave  him  alone,  he  is  my  care  and  my  charge  henc* 
forth.     He  is  of  her  blood,  and  I  said  that  he  had  her  eyes." 

"  But  yoa  are  going  abroad  ;  let  me  know  where  be  i^ 
■will  watch  over  him." 

"And  unsettle  a  right  ambition  for  a  wrong  one? 
yoTi  shall  know  nothing  of  him  till  he  can  proclaim  h 
I  think  that  day  will  come." 

Andley  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  perhapj 
yon  are  right.  After  all,  as  you  say,  independence  is  a  grei  ' 
blessing,  and  my  ambition  has  not  rendered  myself  the  betti 
or  the  happier." 

"Yet,  my  poor  Andley,  you  ask  me  to  be  ambitions." 

"I  only  wish  you  to  be    consoled,"  cried  Egerton,  yrilM 


"  I  will  try  to  be  so ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  milder  remed^ 
than  yours,     I  said  that  my  adventure  might  influence  t,  _ 
fature ;  it  brought  me  acquainted  not  only  with  the   young 
man  I  speak  of,  but  the  most  winmng,  affectionate  child — 
girl." 

"  Is  this  child  an  Avenel  too  p  " 

"  No,  she  is  of  gentle   blood — a  soldier's 
daughter  of  that  Captain  Digby  on  whose  behalf  I  waa  N 
petitioner  to  your  patronage.     He  is  dead,  imd  in  dyinj 
QEune  was  on  his  hps.     He  meant  me,  doubtless,  to  b 
guardian  to  hia  orphan.     I  shall  be  so.     I  have  at  last  i 
object  in  life." 

"  But  can  you  seriously  mean  to  take  this  child  with  yo( 
abroad  ?  " 

"  Seriously,  I  do." 

"  And  lodge  her  in  your  own  house  ?  " 
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EFor  a  year  or  bo  while  she  is  yet  a  child      Then,  as  she 
roachea  yonth,  I  shall  place  her  elsewhere." 
Ton  may  grow  to  love  her.     Is  it  clear  that  she  will  love 
yon  ? — not  mistake  gratitude  for  love  ?    It  is  a  very  hazardona 
esperiment." 

"  So  was  William  the  Norman's — still  he  was  William  the 
Conqueror.  Thou  bidil&tt  me  move  on  from  the  Past,  find  be 
consoled,  yet  thoa  wouldatmake  me  as  inapt  to  progress  as  the 
mule  in  Slawkenbergius's  tale,  with  thy  cursed  interlocutions, 
'  Stumbling,  by  St.  Nicholas,  every  step,  Why,  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  be  all  night  in  getting  into — 'Happiness/  Listen," 
continued  Harley,  setting  off,  fall  pelt,  ioto  one  of  his  wild 
whimsical  humours.  "  One  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in 
Israel,  felling  wood  near  the  river  Jordan,  his  hatchet  forsook 
the  helve,  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  of  the  river;  so  he  prayed 
to  have  it  again  (it  was  but  a  small  request,  mark  jou)  ;  and 
having  a  strong  faith,  he  did  not  throw  the  hatchet  after  the 
helve,  but  the  helvo  after  the  hatchet.  Presently  two  great 
miracles  were  seen.  Up  springs  the  hatchet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  fixes  itself  to  its  old  acquaintance,  the 
helve.  Now,  had  he  wished  to  coach  it  np  to  heaven  in  a 
fiery  chariot^  like  Elias,  be  as  rich  as  Job,  strong  as  Samson, 
and  beautifnl  as  Absalom,  would  he  have  obtained  the  wish, 
do  you  think  ?     In   truth,   my  friend,   I   question  it  very 

"  I  can't  comprehend  what  you  mean.  Sad  stuff  yon  are 
talking." 

"I  cannot  help  that;  Eabelais  ia  to  be  blamed  for- it.  I  am 
qnoting  him,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  hia  Prologue  to  the 
Chapters  on  the  Moderation  of  Wishes.  And  apropos  of 
'  moderate  wishes  in  point  of  hatchet,'  I  want  you  to  undeiv 
stand  that  I  ask  but  little  from  Heaven.  I  fling  but  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet  that  has  sunk  into  the  silent  stream. 
I  want  the  other  half  of  the  weapon  that  is  bnried  fathom ' 
deep,  and  for  want  of  which  the  thick  woods  darken  round 
me  by  the  Sacred  B,ivcr,  and  I  can  catch  not  a  glijupsa  of  the 
stars," 

"In  plain  Englisb,"  said  Audley  Egorton,  "you  want — " 
he  stopped  short,  paz7,lcd. 

"  I  want  my  purpose  and  my  will,  and  my  old  character, 
and  the  nature  God  gave  mo.  I  want  the  half  of  my  son! 
which  has  fallen  from  me,  I  want  such  love  aa  may  replace 
to  me  the  vanished  affections-  Reason  not — I  throw  the 
b«lTe  after  the  hatohet." 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 

RilTDlt  Lb^ie,  on  leaTing  Andley,  repaired  to  Fniiii's 
lodgings,  and  after  being  closeted  witb  the  yonng  Gnardsmaa 
an  nonr  or  so,  took  his  way  to  Limmer's  Lotel,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Hazetdean.  He  was  shown  into  the  cofFee-room,  while  the 
waiter  went  Tip-staire  with  his  ea*d,  to  see  if  the  Squire  was 
within,  and  disengaged.  The  Times  newapaper  lay  sprawling 
on  one  of  the  tables,  and  Randal,  leaning  over  it,  looked  with 
attention  into  the  cohunn  containing  birtlm,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages. Bot  in  that  long  and  miseeUaneona  list,  he  conld  not 
conjecture  tho  name  which  had  so  excitod  Mr.  Egerton'a 
interest. 

"  Veiatiotts  !  "  he  mnttered;  "there  is  no  knowledgi 
which  has  power  more  uaefnl   than  that  of  the  secreto  0 

He  turned  aa  the  waiter  entered,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hi 
dean  wonld  be  glad  to  see  him. 

As  Randal  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  Bqnire,  shaking: 
iands  with  him,  looked  towards  the  door  as  if  expecting  some 
oneelae,  and  hia  honest  face  assnmed  a  blank  eipression  of 
disappointment  when  the  door  closed,  and  he  fonnd  that 
Eandal  was  unaccompanied. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  bluntly,  "  I  thonght  yonr  old  schoolfellow, 
Frank,  might  havo  been  with  yon." 

"  Have  not  yon  seen  tiiTn  yet,  sir?  " 

"  No,  I  came  to  town  this  morning ;    travelled  ont«ide 
mail ;  acnt  to  his  barracks,  but  the  young  gentleman  does 
sleep  there — has  an  apartment  of  his  own  ;  he  never  told 
that.     We  are  a  plain  family,  the  Eazeldeans — young  air ; 
and  I  hate  being  kept  in  the  dart,  by  my  own  aon,  too." 

Randal  made  no  answer,  but  looked  sorrowful.  The  Squire, 
who  had  never  before  seen  his  kinaman,  had  a  vagne  idea  that 
it  was  not  polite  to  entertain  a  stranger,  though  a  connection 
to  himself,  with  hia  family  troubles,  and  eo  resumed  good- 
naturedly, 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  at  last,  Mr. 
Leslie.  You  know,  I  hope,  that  you  have  good  Hozeldean 
blood  in  your  veins  ?  " 

BiHDAL  (smiling).—-"  I  am  not  likely  to  foi^ct  that ;  it  ia 
the  boast  of  our  pedigree." 

SgniSB  (heartily). — "  Shake  hands  again  on  it,  my  boy. 
Xoa  dtm'i  want;  a  fnend,  uucq  m.^  si:«^]«  ol  «.  WU-brother 
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has  taken  you  up ;  but  if  ever  you  ahonld,  Hazeldean  ia  not 
very  far  from  Rood.  Can't  get  on  ■with  your  father  at  all, 
my  lad — more'a  the  pifcy,  for  I  think  I  could  have  given  him 
a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  property.  If  ho 
wonld  plant  those  ugly  commons— larch  and  fir  anon  come 
into  profit,  sir ;  and  there  are  some  low  lands  about  Rood  that 
wonld  take  mighty  kindly  to  draining." 

Rasdai. — "  My  poor  father  lives  a  life  bo  retired,  and  you 
cannot  wonder  at  it.     Fallen  trees  lie  still,  and  bo  do  {[Jlen 

Squibb. — "  Fallen  families  can  get  np  again,  which  fallen 
trees  can't." 

Randal. — "Ah,  sir,  it  often  takes  the  energy  of  generationa 
to  repair  the  thriftlcssness  and  extravagance  oE  a,  single 
owner." 

Squire  (his  brow  lowering). — "That's  very  true.     Frank 

u   d d    extravagant;    treats    ro.o    very  coolly,   too — not 

coming ;  near  three  o'clock.  By-the-by,  I  suppose  he  told 
yon  where  I  was,  otherwise  how  did  you  find  me  out?  " 

Ramdai,  (reluctantly).—"  Sir,  he  did ;  and  to  speak  frankly, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  has  not  yet  appeared." 

Sqdire. — "  Eh !  " 

Randal. — "  We  have  grown  very  intimate." 

Squieb.— "  So  be  writes  me  word— and  I  am  gleid  of  it, 
Onr  meniber.  Sir  John,  tella  me  yon  are  a  very  clever  fellow, 
and  a  very  steady  one.  And  Frank  saya  that  he  wishes  he 
had  your  prudence,  if  be  can't  have  yonr  talents.  He  has  a 
good  heart,  Frank,"  added  tbe  father,  relentingly.  "But 
zoimda,  sir,  yon  say  you  are  not  surprised  he  has  not  come  to 
welcome  his  own  father  I  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Randal,  "  yon  wrote  word  to  Frank 
that  you  had  board  from  Sir  John  and  others  of  his  goings- 
on,  and  that  you  were  not  -satisfied  with  hia  repUee  to  your 
letters." 

"Well." 

"And  then  you  suddenly  come  np  to  town." 

"  Well," 

"  Well.  And  Frank  is  ashamed  to  meet  yoa.  For,  M  yon 
say,  he  has  been  extravagant,  and  he  baa  eicoeded  hia  allow- 
anue ;  and  knowing  my  respect  for  yon,  and  my  great  affection 
for  himself,  he  has  asked  me  to  prepare  you  to  receive  hia 
confession  and  forgive  him.  I  know  I  am  taking  a  great 
liberty.  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  between  father  and  son; 
but  pray — pray  think  I  mean  lot  tb^'best" 
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"Humph!"  paid  the  Squire,  recovering  liiinself  verr 
slowly,  and  showing  evident  pain,  "I  knew  already  tliut 
I'rank  had  spent  more  than  he  onght;  bnt  I  think  be  ehonld 
lot  have  employed  a,  third  person  to  prepare  me  to  forgive 
him.  (Excnaeme — no  offence.)  And  if  he  wanted  a  third 
person,  was  not  there  his  own  mother  ?  What  the  devil  I — 
(firing  np) — am  I  a  tyrant — a  ba.shaw — that  my  own  boh  ia 
afraid  to  speak  to  me  ?     Gad,  I'll  give  it  him  !  " 

"  Pardon  mo,  sir,"  said  Randal,  asBuming  at  once  that  air 
of  anthority  which  saperior  intellect  bo  well  cmriea  off  and 
escnsea,  "bnt  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  expresa  any  anger 
at  Prank's  confidence  in  me.  At  present  I  have  influence 
over  him.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  his  extravagance,  I 
have  saved  him  from  many  an  indiscretion,  and  many  a  debt 
— a  yotmg  man  wiU  listen  to  one  of  his  own  age  so  mnch 
more  readily  than  even  to  the  kindest  friend  of  graver  years. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  speak  for  your  sake  aa  well  as  for  Frank's. 
Let  me  keep  this  inflnence  over  him  ;  and  don't  reproach  him 
for  the  conddence  he  placed  in  me.  Nay,  let  him  rather  think 
that  I  have  softened  any  displeasure  you  might  otherwise 
have  felt." 

There  seemed  so  much  good  sense  in  what  Randal  said,  and 
the  kindness  of  it  seemed  so  disinterested,  that  the  Squiw'i 
native  shrewdness  was  deceived. 

"  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
much  obliged  to  yon.  Well,  1  suppose  there  is  no  puttii  ^ 
old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  ;  and  1  promise  yon  I'll  not 
say  an  ajigry  word  to  Frank.  I  dare  say,  poor  boy,  he  is  very 
mach  afflicted,  and  I  long  to  shake  hands  with  him.  So,  set 
his  mind  at  ease." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Randal,  with  much  apparent  emotion, 
"  your  son  may  well  love  you  :  and  it  seems  to  be  a  bard 
matter  for  so  kind  a  heart  as  yours  to  preserve  the,  proper 
firmness  with  him." 

"  Oh,  I  can  be  firm  enough,"  qnotb  the  Squire — "  espei 
when  I  don't  see  him — handsome  dog  that  he  ia:  very 
bis  mother — don't  you  think  so  P  " 

"  I  never  saw  his  mother,  sir." 

"  Gad  I  Not  seen  my  Hany  P  Ifo  more  yon  have ; 
must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit.  I  suppose  mj  half-brother 
let  you  come  P  " 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,     WiU  you  not  call  on  him  while 

".Vot  L     He  would  tlunkle>r^te>d.to  get  sometbing  b 
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the  GtovenH.ieat.  Tell  him  the  ministers  must  go  on  a  little 
better,  if  they  want  my  TOte  for  their  memher.  But  go.  I 
Bee  yoa  are  impatient  to  tell  Frank  tliat  all's  forgot  and  for- 
given. Come  and  dine  with  him  here  at  sis,  and  let  him  bring 
his  hills  in  hia  pocket.     Oh,  I  shan't  scold  him." 

"  Why,  &a  to  that,"  said  Randal  smiling,  "  I  think  (forgive 
me  still)  that  you  should  not  take  it  too  easily ;  just  as  I  think 
that  yon  had  better  not  hlajne  him  for  his  very  natural  and 
praiseworthy  shame  in  approaching  you,  so  I  think,  also,  that 
you  should  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  diminish  that  ahame 
— it  is  such  a  check  on  him..  And  therefore,  if  yon  can  con- 
trive to  affect  to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  extravagance,  it 
will  do  good." 

"  Ton  speak  like  a  book,  and  I'll  try  my  best." 

"  If  yon  threaten,  for  instance,  to  take  him  out  of  the  army, 
and  settle  him  in  the  country,  it  would  have  a  very  good 
effect." 

"What!  would  he  think  it  so  great  a  punishment  to  come 
home  and  live  with  his  parents  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  but  he  is  naturally  so  fond  of  London. 
At  hia  age,  and  with  bis  lai^e  inheritance,  that  ia  natural." 

"  Inheritance ! "  said  the  Sqnire,  moodily — "  inheritance  !  he 
is  not  thinking  of  that^  I  trust  ?  Zounds,  sir,  I  have  as  good 
a  life  as  hia  owtl  Inheritance! — to  be  sure  the  Casino  pro- 
perty is  entailed  on  him ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  sir,  I  am  no 
tenant  for  life.  I  could  leave  the  Hazeldean  lands  to  ray 
ploughman,  if  I  chose  it.     luhcritaQce,  indeed!  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Prank  would 
entertain  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  idea  of  calculating  on 
your  death  ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  him  to  sow  his 
wild  oata  aa  aoon  as  possible — marry  and  settle  down  into  the 
country.  For  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  his  town  habits 
and  tastes  grew  permanent — a  bad  thing  for  the  Hazeldean 
property,  that !  And,"  added  Randal,  laughing,  "  I  feel  an 
interest  in  the  old  place,  since  my  grandmother  cornea  of  tlw 
stock.  So,  just  force  yourself  to  seem  angry,  and  grumble  a 
little  when  you  pay  the  bills." 

"Ah,  ah,  trust  me,"  said  the  Squire,  doggedly,  and  with  a 
very  altered  air.  "  I  am  much  obbgcd  to  you  for  these  hinte, 
my  young  kinsman."  And  his  atout  hand  trembled  a  little  aa 
Le  extended  it  to  Randal. 

Leaving  Limmer's,  Randal  hastened  to  Frank's  rooms  in. 
St.  James's  Street.      "My  dear  feUow,"  said  he,  when  be 
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entered,  "  it  is  vary  fortunato  that  I  porsnaded  yon  to  let  n  _ 
break  mattera  to  yonr  father,  Tou  might  well  say  he  w^ 
rather  paeBionnte ;  but  I  have  contrived  to  soothe  him.  To^ 
need  not  fear  that  ho  will  not  pay  yonr  debts." 

"  1  never  feared  that,  said  Prant,  changing  colour  j  "I  o 
feared  hia  anger.     But,  indeed,  I  fear  bin  kindness  still  mca^J 
What  a  reckless  hound  I  have  boea  !     However,  it  shall  Iw-j 
lesson  to  me.      And  my  debts  oaco  paid,  I  will  tarn  i 
economical  &a  jouraeLf." 

"  Quite  right,  Frank.   And,  indeed,  I  am  a  little  afraid  tlis 
when  your  father  knows  the  total,  he  may  execute  n 
that  would  be  very  uupleaaant  to  yon." 

"What's  that  P" 

"  Make  yon  sell  out,  and  give  up  London." 

"TtiB  devil!"    exclaimed  Frank,  with  fervent  emphaaisl^ 
"  that  would  be  treating  me  like  a  child." 

"Why,  it  iBojdd  make  yon  seem  rather  ridioalons  to  yonvJ 
set,  which  is  not  a  very  rural  one.    And  yon,  who  like  Londoi 
so  much,  and  are  so  much  the  faahion," 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  Frank,  walking  to  and  fro  thi 
room  in  groat  disorder. 

"  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  well  not  to  Bay  all  yoa 
owe,  at  once.  '  If  you  named  lialf  the  sum,  your  father  w    '  "^ 
let  you  oS  with  a  lecture ;  aud  really  I  tremble  at  the  e 
of  the  total." 

"  But  how  shall  I  pay  the  other  half  ?  " 

"Oh,  yon  must  save  from  yonr  allowance;  it  is  a 
liberal  one;  and  the  tradesmen  are  not  pressing." 

"  No — but  the  cursed  bill-brokers — " 

"Always  renew  to  a  young  man  of  your  expectations, 
if  I  get  into  an  office,  I  can  always  help  you,  my  dear  Frank.**' 

"Ah,  Baudal,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  to  take  advanlage  of  yootfl 
friendship,"  said  Frank,  warmly.  "But  it  seems  to  me  J 
mean,  after  all,  and  a  sort  of  a  lie,  indeed,  disguising  the  re«yl  !j 
state  of  my  ai^airs.  I  should  not  have  li^^teued  to  the  idM-l 
from  any  one  else.  Bat  you  are  snoh  a  seufiible,  kind,  honow 
able  fellow."  ' 

"  After  epithets  so  flattering,  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  advice.  But  apart  from  your  own  intei-eats,  I  should  be 
glad  to  save  your  father  the  pain  he  would  feel  at  knowing 
the  wholo  extent  of  the  scrape  yon  have  got  iato.  Aud  if  il 
entailed  on  you  the  necessity  to  lay  by — and  give  np  Hasard 
and  not  be  security  for  other  men — why  it  would  be  the  b 
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thing  that  could  liappen.  Really,  too,  it  aeema  hard  upon  Mr. 
HiLzeldean,  that  bo  sboald  ba  tho  only  EidTerer,  aad  quite  jnet 
that  yoQ  should  bear  half  joar  own  tmi'donfl." 

"  So  it  is,  Randal ;  that  did  not  striko  me  before.  I  will 
take  yonr  counsel ;  and  now  I  will  go  at  once  to  Limnier's, 
My  dear  father  !     I  hope  he  is  looking  wcU  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very.  Sn<;h  a  contraat  to  the  sallow  Londoners  !  Bub 
I  think  you  had  better  not  go  till  dinner.  He  hag  asked  me 
to  meet  yon  at  six.  I  will  call  for  yoo.  a  littlo  before,  and  wo 
can  go  together.  This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  oE  ijine  and 
constraint.  Good-bye  till  then. — EaI  by  the  way,  1  think  if 
I  were  yoo,  I  would  not  take  the  roatter  too  seriously  and 
penitentially.  Ton  see  the  best  of  fathers  like  to  keep  their 
sons  under  their  thnmb,  as  the  saying  is.  And  if  yon  wont 
at  yonr  ago  to  preserve  your  independence,  and  not  be  hnrried 
eS.  and  buried  in  the  country,  like  a  schoolboy  in  disgrace,  a 
littlo  manliness  of  bearing  wonld  not  be  amiss.  You  can  think 
over  it." 

The  dinner  at  Limiuer's  went  off  very  differently  from  what 
it  ought  to  have  done.  Randal's  words  liad  ennk  deep,  and 
rankled  sorely  in  the  Squire's  mind ;  and  that  impreasioa 
imparted  a  certain  coldness  to  his  manner  which  belied  the 
hearty,  forgiving,  generous  impulse  with  which  he  had  come 
up  to  Ijondon,  and  which  even  Randal  had  not  yet  altogether 
whispered  away.  On  the  other  hand,  Frank,  embarrassed 
both  by  the  sense  of  disingennonsness,  and  a  deairo  "  not  to 
fake  the  thing  too  seriously,"  seemed  to  the  Squire  ungracious 
and  thankless. 

After  dinner  the  Squire  began  to  hum  and  haw,  and  Prank 
to  colour  up  and  shrink.  Both  felt  discomposed  by  the  presence 
of  a  third  person  ;  till,  with  an  art  and  addi'ess  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  Randal  himself  broke  tho  ice,  and  so  contrived 
to  remove  the  restraint  ho  had  before  imposed,  that  at  length 
each  was  heartily  glad  to  have  matters  made  clear  and  brief 
by  his  dexterity  and  tact. 

Frank's  debts  were  not,  in  reality,  large;  and  when  ho 
named  the  half  of  them- — looking  down  in  shame — the  Squire, 
agreeably  enrpriaed,  v?aa  about  to  express  himself  with  a 
liberal  heartiness  that  would  have  opened  his  son's  oxcellent 
heart  at  once  to  him.  But  a  warning  look  from  Randal 
checked  the  impulse;  and  the  Squire  thought  it  right,  as  he 
hod  promised,  to  alf eot  an  anger  he  did  not  fool,  and  let  fall 
(he  anlncky  threat,  "  that  it  wtia  all  very  well  once  in  a  waj 
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to  exceed  Lis  allowance ;  but  if  Frank  did  not,  in  fnture,  show 
more  sense  than  to  be  led  away  by  a  set  of  Loudon  sharks  and 
coxcombs,  he  must  cut  the  army,  come  home,  and  take  to 
farming." 

Frank  imprudently  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  air,  I  bave  no  taste  for 
farming.  And  after  London,  at  my  age,  the  country  wonld 
be  so  horribly  dull." 

"  Aha !  "  said  the  Squire,  very  grimly — and  he  thrust  back 
into  hifl  pocket-book  some  extra  bank-notes  wiiich  hia  fingers 
had  itched  to  add  to  those  he  had  already  counted  out. 
"  The  country  is  terribly  diiU,  is  it  ?  Money  goes  there  not 
npon  follies  and  vices,  but  upon  employing  honest  labourers, 
and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  please 
yon  to  spend  money  in  that  way :  it  is  a  pity  you  should  ever 
bo  plagued  with  such  duties."  ■ 

"  My  dear  father — "  .M 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  puppy.     Oh,  I  dare  say,  if  yool 
were  in  my  shoes,  you  would  cut  down  the  oats,  and  m.ort»^ 
gage  the  property — sell  it,  for  what  I  know— all  go  on  a  cast 
of  the  dice!     Aha,  sir — Fery  well,  very  well — the  country  is 
horribly  dull,  is  it  ?     Pray  stay  iu  town." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,"  said  Bandal,  blandly,  and  as  if 
with  the  wish  to  turn  ofB  into  a  joke  what  threatened  to  be 
serious,  "  you  must  not  interpret  a  hasty  expreHsioa  so  liter- 
ally.    Why  you  would  make  Frank  as  bad  as  Lord  A , 

who  wrote  word  to  his  steward  to  cut  down  more  timber; 
and  when  the  steward  replied,  'There  are  only  three  sign-posts 
left  on  the  whole  estate,'  wrote  bai  k,  '  Th-ry've  done  growing 
at  all  events — down  with  them ! '  Tou  ought  to  know  Lord 
A — — ,  sir;  so  witty;  and — Frank's  particular  friend."  _ 

"  Your  particular  Meod,  Master  Frank  ?  Pretty  friends ! "  J 
— and  the  Squire  buttoned  up  the  pocket,  to  which  he  had  I 
transferred  his  note-book,  with  a  determined  air.  1 

"But  I'm  hia  friend,  too,"  said  Randal,  kindly;  "and  I 
preach  to  him  properly,  I  can  tell  you."  Then,  as  if  delicately 
anxious  to  change  the  subject,  he  began  to  aak  questions  upon 
crops,  and  the  experiment  of  hone  manure.  He  spoke 
earnestly,  and  with  gjisto,  yet  with  the  deference  of  one 
listening  to  a  great  practical  authority.  Eandal  had  spent 
the  afternoon  in  cramming  the  subject  from  agricultural  jour- 
nals and  Parliamentary  reports ;  find  like  all  practised  readers, 
had  really  learnt  in  a  few  hours  more  than  many  a  man,  J 


unaccustomed  to  study,  could  gain  from  books  i 
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r&inire  was  siirpriBed  and  pleased  at  the  young  scholar's  infor- 
mation and  taste  for  such,  subjects. 
"Bnt,  to  be  aure,"  quoth  he,  with  an  angry  look  at  poor 
Frank,  "yon  have  good  Hazeldean  blood  in  you,  and  know  ft 
bean  from  a  turnip." 

"  Why,   eir,"   said   Randal  ingenuously,   "  I  am  training 

I  myself  for  public  life ;  and  what  is  a  public  man  worth  if  he 
do  not  study  the  agriculture  of  bis  country  ?  " 
"Right — what  is  ho  worth  P     Put  that  question,  with  my 
compliments,  to  my  half-brother.    What  stuff  ho  did  talk,  the 
other  night,  on  the  malt-tax,  to  be  snre !  " 
"  Mr.  Egerton  bos  had  so  many  other  things  to  think  of, 
that  we  must  excuse  his  want  of  information  upon  one  topic, 
however  important.     With  his  strong  sense  he  mast  acquire 
that  information,  sooner  or  later;  for  he  is  fond  of  power; 
and,  sir,  knowledge  is  power ! " 
"Very  true; — very  fine  saying,"  quoth  the  poor  Squire, 
Tmsuspiciously,  as  Randal's  eye  rested  oa  Mr.  Hazeldean's 
open  face,  and  then  glanced  towards  Prank,  who  looked  sad 
and  bored. 

"Tee,"  repeated  Randal,  "knowledge  is  power;"  and  be 
Bhook  his  head  wisely,  as  be  passed  the  bottle  to  his  host. 

Still,  when  the  Squire,  who  meant  to  return  to  the  Hall 
next  morning,  took  leave  of  Frank,  hia  henrt  warmed  to  his 
son;  and  still  more  for  Frank's  dejected  looks.  It  was  not 
Bandal's  policy  to  push  estrangenient  too  far  at  first,  and  in 
his  own  presence. 

"Speak  to  poor  Frank — kindly  now,  air — do;"  whispered 
he,  oteerving  the  Squire's  watery  eyes,  as  he  m.oved  to  the 

»  window. 
The  Squire,  rejoiced  to  obey,  thrust  out  his  Land  to  hia  son 
— "My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "there,  don't  fret — pshaw! — it 
was  but  a  ti-iflo  after  all.     Think  no  more  of  it." 
Frank  took  the  hand,  and  suddenly  threw  hia  arm  round 
hia  father's  broad  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  good — too  good."  Hig  voice  trembled 
BO,  that  Randal  took  alarm,  passed  by  him,  and  touched  him 
meaningly. 

The  Squire  pressed  hia  son  to  his  heart — heart  so  large, 
that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  width  under  his  broadcloth. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  he,  half  blubbering,  "  it  is  not  the 
money ;  but,  you  see,  it  so  vexes  your  poor  mother ;  you  must 
bti  careful  in  future ;  and,  zoonds,  boy,  it  will  be  all  yours  one 
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dnyj  only  don't  oftlcalate  on  it; 
could  not,  indeed." 

"Oftlcnlate!"  cried  Fi^nk.     "  Oh,  sir,  can  you  tliintit? 

"I  am,  so  (leliglitcA  that  I  had  some  slight  hand  in.  yo 
complete  reconcihation  with  Mr.  Hiuehle^n,"  said  Handal, 
tho  yonog  men  walked  from  the  hoteL  "  I  saw  that  you  we 
ilisheartened,  and  I  told  him  to  apeak  to  you  kindly. 

"  Did  yon  P     Ah — I  am  sorry  he  needed  telling." 


,( 


"  I  know  hia  character  bo  well  already,"  said  Handal,  "  that 
I  flatter  myself  I  can  always  keep  things  between  you  as  they 
ought  to  be.     What  an  oioeUent  man  I  " 

"  The  best  man  in  the  world,"  cried  Frank,  heartily ;  aji& 
then,  as  his  accents  drooped,  "  yet  I  have  deceived  nim.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  go  back — " 

"  And  toll  him  to  give  joa  twice  as  much  money  as  yon  bad 
asked  for.  He  would  think  you  had  only  seemed  bo  affeo- 
tionate  in  order  to  take  him  in.  No  no,  Frank — save — lay 
by — economize ;  and  then  tell  him  that  yon  baye  paid.  baSi 
ynnr  own  debts.     Something  high-minded  in  that," 

"  So  there  is.     Tour  heart  is  as  good  as  yonr  head. 
Light." 

"  Arc  you  going  hooe  bo  early  ?     Have  you  no 
menta  ?  " 

"None  that  I  shall  keep," 

"  Good-night,  then." 

They  parted,  and  Randal  vralked  into  one  of  tiie  fasbion- 
abls  clnbs.  He  neared  a  table,  where  three  or  four  young 
men  (yonnger  sons,  who  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style, 
heaven  knew  how)  were  stiU  over  their  wine. 

Leslie  had  little  in  common  with  these  gentlemen,  but  he 
forced  hia  natnre  to  bo  agreeable  to  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  worldly  advice  given  to  him  by  Andley 
Egerton.  "Never  let  the  dandies  call  yon  a  prig,"  said  tho 
statesman.  "  Mjiny  a  clover  fellow  fails  through  life,  bccaoso 
the  silly  fellows,  whom  half  a  word  well  spoken  could  make 
his  elaqTteurs,  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Whatever  yoa  are, 
avoid  the  fault  of  moat  reading  men  :  in  a  word,  don't  be  a 
prig!" 

"  I  have  just  left  Hazeldeon,"  said  BondaL  "  What  a  good 
follow  he  is  I  " 

"Capital!  "  said  tlio  Honouiablo  George  BormwelL' 
"Where  is  he?  " 
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"  Why,  lio  is  gone  to  bis  rooms,  Ho  has  hail  a  littlo  BCeiie 
witli  his  father,  a  thorough,  rongh,  coiintry  sqairo.  It  would 
be  an  act  o£  charity  if  you  would  go  und  keep  him  company, 
or  take  him  with  you  to  aome  place  a,  little  more  lively  than 
his  own  lodgings." 

"What!  the  old  goatlemaa  hoa  been  teasing  himl — ii 
horrid  ahame  I  Why  Frank  is  not  extravagant,  and  he  will 
be  very  rich — eh  P  " 

"  Aq  immense  priDperty,"  said  Eandal,  "  and  not  a  mortgage 
on  it:  an  only  son,"  he  added,  turning  away. 

Am.ong  these  young  gentlemen  tliere  was  a  kindly  and  most 
benevolent  whisper,  and  pi-eaeotly  they  all  rose,  and  walked 
away  towards  Frank's  lodgings. 

"  The  wedgo  is  in  the  tree,"  said  Eandal  to  himself,  "  and 
there  is  a  gap  already  between  the  bark  and  the  wood." 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HiatBT  L'EsTKiNGE  is  seated  besido  Helen  at  the  lattice- 
window  in  the  cottage  at  Norwood,  The  bloom  of  reviving 
health  ia  on  the  child's  face,  and  she  is  listening  with  a  smile, 
for  Harley  is  speakiug  of  Leonard  with  praise,  and  of  Leonard's 
future  with  hope.  "And  thus,"  he  continued,  "Becore  from 
hia  former  trials,  happy  in  his  occupation,  and  purauiug  the 
career  he  has  ohcsen,  we  must  be  content^  my  dear  child,  to 
leave  him." 

"  Leave  him  !  "  exclaimed  Helen,  and  the  rose  on  her  check 

Harley  was  not  displeased  to  see  her  emotion.  He  wooH 
have  been  disappointed  in  her  heart  if  it  had  been  loss  susce^ 
tible  to  affeotioQ. 

"It  is  hard  ou  you,  Helen,"  said  ho,  "  to  ho  pepnmtod  fr.'.m 
one  who  has  been  to  you  as  a  brotiiiir.  Do  rii*t  hato  me  for 
doing  so.  But  I  consider  myself  your  gaardi:m,  and  your 
liome  as  yet  must  be  mine.  We  are  going  from  this  land  of 
cloud  and  mist,  going  as  into  the  world  of  summer.  Well, 
that  does  not  content  you.  Ton  weep,  my  child;  yoa  mourn 
your  own  friend,  but  do  not  forget  your  father's.  1  am  alocc, 
and  often  sad,  Helen ;  will  you  not  comfort  me  ?  You  press 
my  hand  but  yon  must  learn  to  smile  on  me  also.  You  art 
bom  to  be  the  Comforter.  CamfortoTS  are  not  egotists  ;  tlioy 
are  always  cheerful  when  they  console." 
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Tho  voice  of  Harley  waa  so  sweet,  and  his  worJs  went  so 
home  to  the  child's  heart,  that  she  looked  ap  and  smiled  iiihia 
fa£e  Fks  he  kissed  her  ingenaoos  brow.  But  then  she  thoaghi 
of  Leonard,  and  felt  so  solitary — bo  bereft— that  tears  bnrat 
forth  again.  Before  these  were  dried,  Leonard  himself  entered, 
and,  obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  sprang  to  his  arms, 
and  leaning  her  head  onhia  shoulder,  sobbed  on  t,  "I  am  going 
from  yon,  brother — do  not  grieve^ — ^do  not  miss  me." 

Harloy  was  mnch  moved  :  he  folded  bis  arms,  and  con- 
templated them  both  silently — and  his  own  eyes  were  moist 
"  This  heart,"  thought  he,  "  will  be  worth  the  winning ' ' 

He  drew  aside    Leonard,  and    whispered,    "  Soothe, 
enconrage  and  snpport  her,     I  leave  you  together ;  conie 
me  in  the  garden  later." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Leonard  joined  Harle' 

"  She    was  not    weeping   whea    you    left    her  P 
L'Eatrange. 

"  No  i  she  baa  more  fortitude  than  we  might  suppose. 
Heaven  knows  how  that  fortitude  has  supported  mine.  I  have 
promised  to  write  to  her  often." 

Harley  took  two  strides  across  the  lawn,  and  then,  coming 
back  to  Leonard,  said,  "  Keep  your  promise,  and  write  often 
for  the  first  year.  I  would  then  ask  you  to  let  the  corrfr 
spondence  drop  gradaaUy."  j 

"  Drop ! — ^Ah  !  my  lord  !  "  I 

"  Look  you,  my  young  friend,  1  wish  to  lead  this  fair  mind 
wholly  from  tho  sorrows  of  the  Past.  I  wish  Helen  to  enter, 
not  abruptly,  but  step  by  step  into  a  new  life.  You  lova  each 
other  now,  as  do  two  children — as  brother  and  siatfir.  But 
later,  if  encouraged,  would  the  lovo  bo  the  same  P  Aai 
is  it  not  better  for  both  of  you,  that  youth  should  open  upt 
the  world  with  youth's  natural  aSections  free  and  unfore*) 
stalled  ?  " 

"  True !    And  she  is  so  above  me,"  said  Leonard,  monpnfully^J 

"So   one  is  above  him  who  succeeds  in  your  ambitioj 
Leonard.     It  is  not  that,  believe  me." 

Ijeonard  shook  his  head. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Harley,  with  a  smile,  "I  rather  feel  thai 
you  are  above  nie.  For  what  vantage-ground  is  so  high  as 
youth?  Perhaps  I  may  become  jealous  of  you.  It  ia  well 
that  she  should  learn  to  like  one  who  is  to  be  henceforth 
guardian  and  protector.  Yet,  how  can  she  like  me  as 
oagbb,  if  her  heart  ia  to  be  full  of  yon  ?  " 
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rThe  boy  bowed  his  head  ;  and  Harley  hnstencd  to  change 
the  snbject,  and  apeak  of  letters  and  of  glory,  llis  words 
were  eloquent  and  his  voice  kindling :  for  he  had  been  an 
enthnaiaet  for  fame  in  his  boyhood ;  and  in  Leonard's,  his  own 
seemed  to  him  to  revive.  Bnt  the  poet's  heart  gave  back  no 
echo — suddenly  it  seemed  void  and  desolate.  Yet  when 
Leonard  waited  back  by  the  moonlight,  he  mattered  to  himself, 
"  Strange— strange — so  mere  a  child  ; — this  cannot  be  love  1 
StiU  what  else  to  iove  ia  there  left  to  me  ?  " 

And  80  he  pansed  upon  the  bridge  where  he  had  so  off«a 
stood  with  Helen,  and  on  which  he  had  found  the  protector 
that  had  given  to  hor  a  home — to  himself  a  career.  And  life 
seemed  very  long,  and  fame  bnt  a  dreary  phantom.  Courage, 
still,  Leonard  !  These  are  the  sorrows  of  the  heart  that  teach 
thee  more  than  all  the  precepts  of  sage  and  critic 

Another  day,  and  Helen  had  left  the  shores  of  England, 
with  her  fancifnl  and  dreaming  guardian.  Tears  will  pass 
before  onr  tale  ro-opens.  Life  in  all  the  forms  we  have  seen 
it  travels  on.  And  the  Squire  farms  and  hunts ;  and  the  Par- 
son preaches  and  cliides  and  soothes.  And  Kiccabocoa  reads 
his  Machiavelli,  and  sighs  and  RmileB  as  he  moralises  on  Men 
and  States.  And  Violante's  dark  eyes  grow  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  in  their  lustre ;  and  her  beauty  takes  thought  from 
solitary  dreams.  And  Mr.  Richard  Avecel  has  his  house  in 
London,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Avenel  her  opera-box ;  and 
hard  and  dire  is  their  struggle  into  fashion,  and  hotly  does 
the  new  man,  scorning  the  aristocracy,  pant  to  become  aristo- 
crat. And  Andloy  Egerton  goes  from  the  office  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  drudges,  and  debates,  and  helps  to  govern  the 
empire  in  which  the  sun  never  seta.  Poor  Sun,  how  tired  he 
mnst  be— but  not  more  tired  than  the  Government !  And 
Randal  Leslie  has  an  excellent  place  in  the  bureau  of  a 
minister,  and  is  looking  to  the  time  when  ho  shall  resign  it  to 
come  into  Parliament,  and  on  that  large  arena  turn  knowledge 
into  power.  And  meanwhile,  he  is  much  where  he  was  with 
Audley  Egerton ;  but  ho  has  cstabhshed  intimacy  with  the 
Squire,  and  visited  Hazeldean  twice,  and  examined  the  house 
and  the  map  of  the  property — and  very  nearly  fallen  a  second 
time  into  the  Ha-ha,  and  the  Squire  believes  that  Randal 
Leslie  alone  can  keep  Frank  oat  of  mischief,  aud  has  spoken 
rough  words  to  his  Harry  about  Frank's  continued  extrava- 
gance. And  Frank  does  continue  to  pursue  [ 
very  miserable,  and  hotribly  in  debt.     And  Madame  di  HegtA 
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has  gone  from  London  to  Paris,  and  taken  a  tour  into  Switzer* 
land,  and  come  back  to  London  again,  and  lias  g^wn  yery 
intimate  with  Bandal  Leslie;  and  Bandal  has  introdnced 
Frank  to  her ;  and  Frank  thiziks  her  the  loveliest  woman  in 
the  world,  and  grossly  slandered  by  certain  evil  tongues. 
And  the  brother  of  Madame  di  Negra  is  expected  in  England 
at  last ;  and  what  with  his  repnte  for  beanty  and  for  wealth, 
people  anticipate  a  sensation.  And  Leonard,  and  Harloy,  and 
Helen  P     Patience— they  will  all  re-appear. 
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A    STRANGE    STORY. 

ERNEST    MALTRAVERS. 

WHAT  WILL   HE   DO   WITl 

ALICE. 

IT?    Vol.  I. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  of  POMPEII. 

Do.            Vox,  II. 

HAROLD. 

LEILA;  AND  THE   PILGRIM! 

THE    COMING    RACE. 

OF   THE    RHINE. 

ZANONI. 

KENELM    CHILLINGLY. 

PAUL   CLIFFORD. 

THE    PARISIANS.     Voi,  I. 

RIENZL 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 

FALKLAND    AND    ZICCI. 
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PAUSANIAS  THE  SPARTAK 
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SCHILLER  AND   HORACE.      1 

ATHENS;     ITS     RISE     AND 
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FALL. 

THE  NEW  TIMON,   ST.  STE-  H 

THE  STUDENT ;  and  ASMO- 

PHEN'S,  AND  THE  LOST  ■ 

DEUS   AT   LARGE. 

TALES   OF   MILETUS.         ■ 

CAXTONIANA 

DRAMATIC  WORKS.    Vou  I.    H 
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